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PUBLISHEEiS'    NOTE 


THia  remarkable  historical  romance  is  closely^  associated  by  the 
author  ia  his  brief  Preface  with  the  early  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,  a  belief  that  b  held  to-day  by  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  people  in  all  parta  of  Christendom. 

The  story  was  first  published  in  1827,  and  was  issued  at  differ- 
ent times  under  different  titles,  as  "  iiWathiel,  a  Story  uf  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future";  and  "Salathtel,  the  Immortal, 
or  the  Wandering  Jew."  It  had  wide  popularity  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more,  the  leading  critical  journals  in  England  and 
America  giving  it  great  praise. 

In  the  present  revival  of  the  story,  many  typographical,  and 
some  other  errors,  that  crept  into  the  various  editions,  have  been 
carefully  corrected,  chapter  and  marginal  headings  have  been 
added,  and  tlie  dialogs  have  been  generally  broken  up  into  para- 
graphs in  harmony  with  the  fashion  of  to-day,  and  the  whole 
book  has  been  carefully  annotated. 

We  are  glad  in  the  belief  that  we  have  carried  out  successfully 
General  Lewis  Wallace's  wish,  that  the  story  be  worthily  illus- 
trated. We  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  masterful  artist  who 
shared  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  author  of  "  Ben  Hur  "  for  this 
story  of  Croly's,  and  in  hid  drawings  Mr.  deThulstrup  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  labor,  spending  many  months,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  in  the  study  of  the  details  necessary  to  perfect  the  pic- 
tures. We  feel  assured  that  General  Wallace  nill  now  wish  to 
recast  the  closing  sentence  of  his  Introductory  Letter, 

The  words  that  doomed  Salathiel  to  immortality  on  earth, 
"Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  so  fit  the  story  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  make  them  the  chief  title,  and  have  so  combined  the 
new  with  the  old  that  no  one  will   bo   misled.      The  colored  ■ 
frontispiece  by  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  happily  illustrates  the  new  title. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  series  of  letters  written  for 
this  publication  by  thirty  or  more  representative  Jewish  scholar*. 


Dabltebctg'  Bote 

on  "Jetua  of  Nazareth  from  the  PramtJeujiah  Point  of  Vieic." 
Tlin  Appentlix  containB  other  matter  suggested  by  the  legend  of 
"Tho  Wmnloring  Jew,"  prepaid  by  D.  S.  Gr^ory,  LL.D.,  and 
by  Artbur  T.  Pienun,  D.D.  The  general  Introddotiom  is  self- 
explanatory. 

It  \h  believed  that  no  book  now  before  the  public  can  be  made 
iinorly  mt  helpful  u  this  one  in  interesting  the  minds  of  readers, 
young  and  old,  in  the  events  that  closely  followed  in  Palestine 
thd  Cnirillxioti,  an<l  marked  the  conflict  between  early  Judaism 
and  CliriMtionity,  and  endod  in  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  reader  will  now  and  then  be  reminded  of  some  of  the 
inr)m  striking  iianaagea  in  two  or  three  of  the  popular  religious 
iiovnts  publisIiMl  in  tlie  past  decade.  But,  as  it  is  not  given 
nven  to  prreat  geniuses  to  remember  forward,  our  author  will 
Ncan^ly  be  exposed  to  tlio  accusation  of  having  borrowed  from 
tlitwn  later  writers. 

Alt  existing  rights  in  this  book,  held  in  this  country  or  Eng- 
land, have  been  purchased  by  us. 

FCNK  AMD  WaQNAU^  COXPANT. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER 

From  Gateral  Lewis  WalUct 

UnUior  ot  "  Ben  Hur  ") 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  September  I,  1900. 

Gentlemen'  :  I  have  learned  that  you  have  in  mind  the  is- 
suance of  a  new  edition  of  Croly's  story  of  "  The  Wandering 
Jew."  Perhaps  you  will  lend  a  willing  ear  to  a  suggestion  or 
two,  so  much  is  tie  book  in  my  love. 

In  my  judgment,  the  six  greatest  English  novels  axe  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
"Jane  Eyre,"  " Hypatia,"  and  this  romance  of  Croly's.  If 
Shakespeare  had  never  been  bom;  if  Milton,  Byron,  and 
Tennyson  were  singers  to  be,  and  Bacon,  Darwin,  and  Ruskin 
unknown  ;  if  there  had  been  no  British  di-amatists,  no  British 
historians,  no  works  in  Bdtish  libraries  significant  of  British 
science  and  philosophy,  no  alcoves  glutted  with  bookish  re- 
mains of  British  moralists  and  preachers,  still  the  six  works 
named  would  of  themselves  sufSce  to  constitute  a  British 
literature. 

This  is  bold,  I  know :  bold  in  assertion,  and  even  bolder  in 
the  lift  of  Croly's  story  from  the  ground  to  a  place  in  the 
upper  sky.  Can  I  justify  the  classification?  Certainly,  if 
only  your  patience  and  my  time  permitted. 

Here,  to  begin,  is  a  broad  adverse  generality, — the  very 
worst  of  possible  arguments  against  the  book  is,  that  of  the 
five  great  classics  with  which  I  have  thrust  it  into  associ- 
ation, it  is  the  least  known  to-day  by  the  genera!  public. 
Yet  the  admission  is  not  in  the  least  decisive  of  merits ;  in  in- 
quisitorial phrase  it  serves  merely  to  put  objections  to  question. 

It  is  a  religious  novel,  says  one,  sneering.  That  used  to 
be  urged  ag^nst  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress";  yet  the  Pilgrim 
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goes  marching  on,  and  I  fancy  his  progress  will  stop  only 
when  the  world  stops.  And  how  is  it  that  of  late  years, 
at  least,  several  novels  religious  in  tone  and  spirit  have  been 
more  than  well  i-eceived?  Indeed,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some 
of  them  have  attained  extraordinary  popularity,  thus  gain- 
saying the  narrow  Puritanism  which  less  than  a  century  ago 
put  the  novel  under  ban,  regardless  of  kind  and  excellence? 

Another  objection.  The  style  is  somewhat  too  exalted; 
and  then  the  critic  makes  haste  to  stretch  the  alleged  defect 
to  the  author^  s  want  of  art.  Now,  I  would  not  like  to  be 
dogmatic  or  unkind,  but  such  points  certainly  disclose  a  la- 
mentable comprehension.  Why,  coiled  up  in  that  objection 
lie  the  very  excellencies  of  the  book.  How,  pray,  could  exal- 
tation be  avoided?  Who  does  not  know  that  in  description 
the  sublime  always  imposes  its  own  laws?  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  commonplace  used  by  a  nai'rator  struggling  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  tremendous  in  a  hurricane  at  sea. 

And  as  to  a  want  of  art,  I  would  like  to  say  mildly  that 
th(^  absence  of  art  in  the  book  is  its  main  charm.  Any,  the 
sliglitest  show  of  premeditation  or  design  would  have  been 
gross  treason  to  nature.  Does  a  woman,  struck  to  the  heart, 
utter  her  grief  by  measure  as  a  singer  sings  or  a  poet  writes? 
And  how  is  it  with  a  man  in  rage  or  pain?  Yet,  verily,  there 
was  never  a  woman  or  a  man  in  speech  so  impelled  by  a  sting 
of  soul  as  Salathiel. 

Passing,  now,  the  matter  of  criticism  and  mere  negative 
dealing,  I  choose  to  be  affirmative.  Salathiel,  the  subject  of 
the  book,  was  a  Jew,  and  in  rank  a  Prince  of  the  Tribe  of 
Naphtali.  In  the  persecution  of  Christ,  his  arrest,  his  trial, 
his  scourging,  Salathiel  was  the  leading  insatiate ;  and  such, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  continued  down  to  the  last  minute 
of  the  third  hour  of  the  Crucifixion  but  that  the  victim 
stopped  him.  At  what  stage  of  the  awful  crime  the  stoppage 
took  place,  the  author  leaves  to  infei-ence ;  but  how  the  inci- 
dent befell  and  its  almost  inconceivable  effect  upon  Salathiel, 
no  man  should  again  try  to  describe.  This  is  from  Croly,  his 
words : 

"But  in  the  moment  of  exultation  I  was  stricken.     He 
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•ho  had  refojtd  as  h^:*::  if  — •;  s    3rf  TKCni  ti*.  31  t 
'^tribatioo.  ■^.■cde:^=r<i  >;  "d-rT  3»*  njstf^T^    it  3* 

*•>»  Tui-TT.  "  Tanr  ih-.-i  till  I  -^-in.^! 
Su.^h  th*  r^tric-cti'  c:  ::•  »  lir-  ■^-'TC. 

**ig  hosrti  as  if  ih-  ar-^zi^  lij^l  Tira-i  "jjs  jt  ri  m»:-^  jcx 
•lead.  Wild  s^.-ej-.  frm^jj  ri-r-rra:!!  cj.  "lii-  ir.r  ar  t  nyraiis 
stirrwl  to  the  h-rijtit.-  ■::"  :ttH<L-:ii.  iZe;  ~-  t7.  «ill_  r^s-  ilci 
all,  I  h«artl  th-j  i-firsiinz  *:t:.>c->r.  "  Tl-tj  ^,a  -^  1  -finu-, 
and  frli  it  ;•>  1*7  iL-r  ^t=•c&^-  -.z  :zi-".::3.:ic  kirQ7  1  ▼'to 
Dever  to  kn-jw  ifc*  *i>?lvr  •:  f  a-e  itit-- 

And  then  follow  fi»*r  tu^a.;Ta:a.iu  ^ji:L  -»-r~''"^-j'  tto.  -ar 
same  Tords  attrri^  a5  I  isnczi^.  3.  'liij^  '..ctr  f  i  utmc  li 
anguish,  *"  Immortalhr  c-a  ^ar^t "  Xzri  .f  tl-  iw-  'Jtr-krancLi. 
ivgarded  as  a  disseirti'.-n  ot  tt»*  3ii.nl  -art  if  k  xaa  :^  — .i-iitt 
of  which  he  is  siscirpcbl^  ■:■;  ~'^~—  i.wrTr— ^  .r  -nTTn-a 
misery,  I  say  that  f ■  r  rr.-iE.tl.rCr£jiw  kl.;  -j.iiif-:^-*-  \ji-v  4c» 
without  fiaralltrl  in  ihf^  iarLzii^.  N;?  >  'l:.i:  ill  Iz  "iii  — 
|iaragT«phs,  oot  naJinz  will  cz-i  titr  ori::--:^  c  r  i  -n:!:.-;!- 
iu<-nt  which  in  subtlrty,  in  ^-ttz^^.  ic-i  ^  •-i:nr-j  a.  -^  m  iis 
crtit  of  raDg«  of  bomaa  ■  rl^ia  a<  i::  tX'eft^r!^'  c  r:  -t  :ii7  c  =kur 
of  htunan  power.     V*tci-"i».     taainly  *ri  Ti:*?  •'m-.r'rjT 

SiOQ  of   the  pnnwhmgnt   ^gaotyi,  T^-i   -?!  -njajr-^ -jfi    •--f.^^^ii.... 

between  the  agonies  of  -iraih  on  a  *T-<^,  ■aiiLii  -.^  it— •  :i 
duration,  and  the  ag'-ni-*  of  imnifje^  li:-  '.^•ir-  ■••lt^  :n  -t-::. 
becomes  discernible.  In  that  "iiSri^aw  -Oi^t*  j  l  '.^  thk 
thouf^t  in  auger,  an  areneinz  ia&uli^.  Tai*  «-»r-j  rr-  3 
nnsery  of  the  ponishment  'A  Sa'a*y  ^"  3  vrai  -.^  B-n'-nj-*-. 
its  depth  of  suffering.  it=  scperiiiaias  :4.«ii  n  :^  -^jj^o-*^. 
seem  impossible  to  the  all-patkn:  Cirl*-: ;  »=ii  Ti.>  t*  kt* 
considering  its  possibility,  the  bwA  «arrr»  -..t  %.  tii-  -.n-tfj.iu 
la  there  a  wandering  .lew? 

I  think  90.     Lei  smiJe  now  who  wd ;  T-ir_  »»  I  ^^..  j  t\j,  ./. 
race  is  the  mnltiple  of  the  »«»_  j^js  **  ^i^  iijjl  jt  *.i^  .-j's;^- 
nation  of  the  race.     Isnel,  tike  pinral.  -s^r^ 
t9 
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the  singular,  insomuch  that  to  think  of  the  one  is  to  think  of 
the  other.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  siniilitudes  become  cre- 
ative, and  life,  nature,  history,  and  doom,  sinking  the  race, 
make  room  for  the  wandering  Jew. 

Not  only  do  I  think  there  is  a  wandering  Jew,  but  I  know 
Mm  intimately.  To  Croly  he  was  a  young  man,  a  warrior ; 
to  me,  he  came  an  old  man,  a  philosopher.  Groly  beheld  him 
irate,  jiassionate,  vengeful.  I  saw  him  wiser  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  repentant,  and  trying  vainly  to  bring 
about  a  brotherhood  of  man  by  preaching  the  unity  of  God. 
With  Croly,  he  was  the  Prince  of  Naphtaii ;  with  me,  he  was 
the  Prince  of  India. 

Returning  now — with  such  a  subject,  dealt  with  so  munifi- 
cently, I  can  not  see  how  the  great  reading  public  in  America 
can  Ixs  indifferent  to  a  new  edition  of  Croly's  romance.  Only 
take  U8  into  your  faith,  gentlemen,  and  see  to  it  that  the  ^sue 
Ix!  worthy  the  tlioniG.  lie  even  luxurious  with  it;  give  it  fine 
pajHtr,  wide  margins,  large  type,  and  choice  binding;  and,  if 
(JUHtave  Dor^  wcie  living,  I  would  further  beg  you  to  hare 
the  edition  illustrated  by  him. 

Very  respectfully, 

To  F^tnk  <f  WaffnalU  Company. 


INTRODOCnOR 

"Takkt  THo'r  TILL  I  .-:•«-"  Thes*  »:!-ij  m :w  ?4JS3a-: 
like  successive  thumier-claps.  tio  iiirrrri  th:^.  :>=■=<!■  3iiE** 
of  speech.  At  once  a  d»=:  iii'i  »  ;r.:i.-r':T^::Lj  ,-«!ii.  ii:<» 
climbiiig  Calvary  to  Hii  diAXh.  w<.z^:  y=.^  fcan-  &i  'a^ 
Jew  could  not  perish  fp.a  Ae  can*  z^—  n^  'vci^Lr 

Our  author,  Dr.  Cp-'Iv.  his  i;«i=^l  lii  &  rr    c  --L--     uu  i*- 
thetic  legend.     He  l*lirved  -iai  -Ti^  ■K^i^>r=r 
typical  ot  the  Jewish  t**— is  ar..^-  ■:■    t--:  i-t  i 
jourceyings,  as  Christ  is  soon  lo  ct-— *■- 

That  the  Christ  is  romiae.  ai.i  tba:  'xis  siin^ii  -^  ^naa  ic 
hand,  is  believed  tv-day  by  millions. 
He  is  coming— but  how? 
Hear  Him: 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  v^y.-  'j^Tfi.  T^ri  k  ■•-'jiian. 
hid  in  thnre  nieaiures  of  meal,  till  Tie  -w'l.-j:  tm  'torr'HifA — 
the  life  and  nature  of  the  leavea  Ka::«4r^  ii  -a.*  -.yyisiant. 

Again :  The  kingdom  of  heavec  is  lir  i  mzi  -.i  iLtriari- 
seed,  the  least  of  all  seeds,  so  Ihtl-ar  iis  -  :•  lii'-W  i  >  j-,«; 
sight  of  in  the  count  of  foreta:  wn  h  ijj  -::r  =  r-_  kif*.  "a* 
power  to  grow  and  -nnltiply,  aM  ~  rir^^ii  nt  ":ckii-3i*s  a 
every  direction,  each  laden  with  ««iis— ^zie  ii+  tai:  luct;*  rf 
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intcotmction 

the  first  grain  lexppeariug  in  every  one  of  the  uiyriada  of 
grains. 

And  agsia:  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  If  a  man  should 
cast  seed  into  the  ground;  and  it  should  spring  and  grow  up, 
he  knoweth  not  how ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.  It  is  all  natural :  the  earth  does  its 
work;  the  sun,  the  air,  the  water  do  their  work,  and  the  life 
and  nature  of  the  seed  grow  and  multiply,  reappearing  in  each 
grain  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  seed.  It  is 
natural,  but  marvelous:  the  man  "knoweth  not  how"  it  is 
done ;  but  no  one  says,  therefore,  that  that  growth  ia  super- 
natural, miraculous. 

Whence  the  germ  of  life  in  the  seed?  Whence  the  germ  of 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Who  can  tfU?  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Thou  seest  the  effect  of  it,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goetli.  So  is 
life  wherever  you  find  it,  whether  at  the  birth  of  a  yeaat- 
plaut,  of  grains  of  mustai'd-sced  and  of  corn,  or  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  man.  But  the  leaveu,  and  the  gi-ains  of  mustard- 
seed  and  of  corn,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  natural  and  tlie 
spiritual  man  grow  and  I'eaeh  perfection  by  natural  processes 
— that  is,  in  harmony  with  cause  and  effect— each  process 
subject  to  critical  and  scientific  analysis,  if  that  analysis  goes 
deep  enough,  and  wide  enough,  and  far  enough. 

Life  reappears  in  new  life.  The  leaven  and  the  seed  and 
the  Christ-life  all  reincarnate  themselves  in  more  leaven,  more 
seed,  more  of  the  Christ  life.  "  In  that  day,"  said  Jesus,  "ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  you."  Those  who  study  tlie  New 
Testament  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  how  often,  and  under 
how  many  forma,  is  there  uttered  the  thought,  Christ  form  etl 
in  you. 

This  is  the  coming  of  Christ.  Not  that  it  is  the  ryiily  com- 
ing; many  millions  of  earnest  men  and  women  believe  tliat  in 
tlie  near  future  He  will  come  in  a  way  palpable  to  our  physi- 
cal senses  aa  He  came  nineteen  hundred  yeai'S  ago.  "  Ye  men 
of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  lieaveu?  This  same 
Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  >llm  go  into  heaven  "  (Acts  i.  11). 


Yet  experiences  on  the  physical  plane  are  of  little  compara- 
tive  value — eomparaiive.  Jesus  bade  the  doubting  Thomas  to 
reach  forth  his  hand  and  touch  Him,  that  he  might  have  tan- 
gible evidence:  Now,  Thomas,  you  believe  because  you  have 
seen  and  felt;  but  blessed  is  he  who  believes  on  the  higher 
plane  of  spiritual  knowing.  It  is  "an  evil  and  adulterous 
generation "  that  seeketh  after  proofs  of  spiritual  things  on 
the  sensuous  level.  Men  saw  and  touched  Jesus  in  Palestine 
who  were  millions  of  miles  from  Him,  Were  Christ  to  ap- 
pear in  visible  form,  it  might  easily  be  of  no  value  whatever 
to  come  into  physical  contact  with  Him,  to  meet  Him  on 
Broadway  or  on  the  Strand;  but  who  can  measure  the  value 
of  having  Christ  recreated  in  himself,  as  the  leaven  is  recreated 
in  the  meal,  and  as  a  seed  is  recreated  in  new  seed,  so  that 
men,  when  they  see  that  man,  and  talk  to  him,  and  deal  with 
him,  shall  feel  that  tliey  have  been  with  Christ? 

One  day  I  saw  in  aneighhor's  flower-bed  a  little. plant,  that, 
as  it  pushed  its  way  above  the  ground,  had  brought  with  it 
the  mother  seed  from  which  it  grew.  That  was  a  literal 
reappearance  of  the  planted  seed ;  but  it  was  not  the  reap- 
pearance, not  the  resurrection  of  the  seed,  for  which  a  seed 
grows. 

Christ  came  the  first  time  into  men's  vision  by  coming  on 
the  plane  of  their  senses;  He  comes  the  second  time  into  men's 
vision  by  lifting  them  up  to  His  plane  of  spiritual  comprehen- 


This  coming  of  Christ  involves  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation, 
a  new  kingdom.  It  means  a  new  step  in  the  evolution  of 
man.  As  man  has  stepped  from  the  mineral  kingdom  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  from  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  natural  man,*  so  now  he  steps  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  natural  man  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man,  every 
portion  of  this  step  a  natural  process  subject  to  critical  scien- 
tific analysis,  if  that  analysis  goes  deep  enough,  wide  enough, 
far  enough.     It  is  the  continuance  of  evolution  without  a 
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break,  without  a  leap  ("Nature  never  makes  leaps,"  says 
Ixnbiiitz;  the  leaps  are  only  seeming),  lifting  the  race  by  a 
new  birth  through  Christ  the  type-life  up  to  the  plane  of 
Hpiritiial  being  and  knowing. 

Ik  the  visible  second  coming  of  Jesns  fancy  or  truth?  Our 
iiiillior  Udieved  it  true,  and  increasing  inultihides  to-day  be- 
Ili'Vti  it  tru(!.  Among  these  are  many  of  the  foremost  Chris- 
tian ti'iuiht^rH  of  this  generation,  as  that  trio  of  great  preachers 
iTtn-nily  dead,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  A.  J.  Gordon,  and 
Dwiglit  1*.  Mootly;  Newman  Hall,  Theodore  Monod,  Arthur 
T.  1'i.tiiton,  V.  K  Meyer,  J.  H.  Brookes,  C.  Cuthbert  Hall. 
Tht^ru  is  evidently  near  at  baud  an  extraordinary  revival  of 
thiH  belief. 

In  the  republication  of  this  remarkable  story  about  the  Jew 

who  is  "to  wander  on  earth  until  Christ  Pomes  again,"  it  has 
seemed  to  mo  thut  it  would  not  l>e  inai)j)roj)riate  to  give,  by 
way  of  1  nti-oduction,  and  in  tlie  Appendix,  several  lines  of 
thought  bearing  upon  the  coming  of  Christ. 


The  EssBNTtAL  Couinq  of  Obbist 
I 

This  coming  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  sequence  and 
continuity. 

In  each  preceding  step  in  the  evolution  of  man  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  pkijHiriil  b'i*is  of  life  was  from  below,  but  the  life 
itself  was  from  above,  never  fnim  Ih'Iow.  Scientists  are  now 
practically  unanimous  in  saying  that,  "There  is  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  tliat  tlie  Jnorgniiic  or  mineral  world  has  ever 
evolved  a  plant  life."  "To  tlio  Hinontinl,"  Miiyn  l>urwin,  "it 
is  a  hojK'less  inquiry  as  to  how  lifi'  ongiiuitj>d."  "  Lite  from 
an  egg,"  is  still  the  latest  dictum  of  Ni'imn'iM  thiit  is,  life  only 
fi-om  life.*     Each  of  the  Buccessive  st^'p*  t>r  kingdoms  has  had 


its  type-life.  The  plant— tliat  is,  tbe  pbrseal  bsss  <£  tte 
plant  life— came  from  tlie  inorganic  niaiter;  du'  annLal — t^^ 
is,  the  physical  basis  of  the  animal  life — taxat  from  iLt  yaaO. 
and  throngh  the  plant  from  the  mineral  kdn^dcon ;  ti«  iiaisnl 
man — tliat  is,  the  physical  basis  of  the  lif«  of  ^tt  laasjiiX 
man  —came  from  the  animal  and  the  tingd-rimf  bek-v  h:  1^ 
spiritoal  man— that  is,  the  pliTsieal  ba^  (-f  the  life  c-f  the 
spiritual  man— comes  from  the  naXotaJ  nun  aitd  ti^  kiafd;jaiii 
below  him. 

'  The  development  from  kingdom  to  kingduc  n»  a  i^aisni 
unfolding;  yet  the  new  creature  of  the  nexi  hizlier  orot;  a^ 
ways  came  through  a  new  barth~a  doubie  birth ;  <  I  •  i^ 
birth  of  the  new  type-life  of  the  next  higW^  kinfdcaa  inio  ij^e 
evolutionary  order  of  nature,  throngb  tike  her^diaiy  eLaiii; 
and  (3)  the  birth  of  each  indindnal  into  this  typ«e-Iife. 

None  of  the  ptevioos  tiansitioas  from  a  Ivwe;  to  a  hieiier 
kingdom  has  taken  place  within  historic  tj"*-*  T\^  cT»i>  at 
Bethlehem  flashes  a  searchli^t  down  the  i^iral  stairway  ^ 
which  man  has  come  from  platfoon  to  platft^^,  ki:^j  .:l  Vj 
kingdom.  Here  at  last  we  see  diat  the  type-]:f^  of  iht  V— -g- 
tlom  of  the  spiritnal  man  is  bom  from  aboT^  ii:t<i>  ti:^  L^nrii- 
tary  thain  of  evolution.  Many  time^,  and  in  -mrr.j  wart. 
He  declares  I  am  "from  above."  He  is  bora  a  r.»-t^T»'  -r  a-,, 
and  yet  possesses  the  life  of  the  kingdom  n«xt  LizL*?.  aci 
proceeds  to  lift  the  natural  man  by  a  new  birth  iiA/,  xlih  't-^z- 
dom  of  the  spiritoal  man.  He  is  born  the  vjd  of  r^-'  u^d 
the  son  of  God,  bridging  the  chasm  with  His  own  ij>rir.z- 

Again  and  again  He  says,  ~  I  am  tlv:  lifi  ~  .-  "  I  har^  v,zub 
that  ye  may  have  life  "  ;  eicept  ye  partake  of  M'r  ~  y<;  Lave  d'j 
life  in  you. "  He  calls  Himself  the  **  bread  of  /</'.  ~  ~i^.  waVr 
of  life."  This  wonld  all  be  meaningless  were  ''.lirUt  talziiii; 
about  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  natural  man  wLi«;h  all  :iow 
have  and  have  had. 

Brtnimlca.  ToL  in 
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As  the  .»pintnaJ  type-life  lifts  the  na:;:nl  aiaa  izu:-  th*  spiri- 
tual kingdom,  -to  the  tyjiie-life  of  the  iiahi:^  zaaa  lifted  the 
animal  into  the  kinn^om  of  the  naroral  inan.  m-i  the  anim^jl 
type-life  lifted  the  regetable,  and  'd.v  y—pr'.a'zile  tvfw-life  lifted 
tiu:  mineral. 

Thete  is  no  break  in  the  golden  thread  that  nms  through 
all  thLi  s«::ne!i  of  derelopment  From  th«  mmera!  vorld  ap  to 
the  new  creature  in  (.Tirist  Jesas.  Ttrre  is  noibing  in  this 
laitt  development  contrair  to  Datcre:  it  follvw?  along  ex- 
■rtly  the  same  laws  of  natnral  aufuiiinirnt  as  liid  the  other 
kingiloms.  The  law  of  conlimiitr  hi. Ids.*  Christ  is  bom 
really  into  the  kingdom  of  the  natural  man.  and  the  oatuial 
man  is  born  into  the  spiritual  kinQ:d»m.  thrvugh  '.luist,  the 
tyjie-life.  In  this  last  stage  of  man's  ascent,  as  in  the 
pre^nou.t  ones,  nature  makes  "no  leap.''  Think  not,  sars 
(,■hri.^t,  "that  I  have  come  to  ilestroy  the  law;  I  have  not 
come  Ui  ilestmy,  but  to  fulfil ":  1  have  wrae  to  carry  on  Sly 
work  ill  hannony  with  the  pn-fsses  of  the  univcree.  What 
is  Iji*  Imt  the  mKhdl  that  the  immanent  G<.it,  eveiywhere 
arid  forever,  pursues  in  His  work".'  True,  segments  of  the 
circle  lie  follows  are  easily  out  of  the  reai-h  >>f  our  \-ision. 
Huxley  tells  us  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  even  on  the  physi- 
I'iil  plane,  most  iinjiortant  work  in  being  done  far  beyond  the 
rcHcli  of  the  most  jK)wcrful  microscojie.  He  might  have  said, 
and  kept  easily  within  iKunid.s,  i/it  most  imi>ortant  work. 

The  crjHtal  is  inat,t<T  plus  the  principle  of  crjstallization; 
HO  the  ijlaiit,  the  niiiinal,  the  natural  man  —always  the  creature 
of  III"  kiriKdcm  Ix-low  with  the  plus  sign,  for  a  birth  is  an 

,i„f„|,l til,  find  mimft/iinff  mnre.     And  9o,  the  Christ  life  takes 

iltc  i'1iiirii''l'i'ri  Ml"  soul,  the  sjiint  of  the  natural  man.  which 
htivc  i|evi'lti]icd  through  the  ages— takes  them  through  a  new 
liliHi,  IhiH  liuie  wilh  inttii'f  consent.     "Marsel  not  that  I  say 
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unto  you,  ye  must  be  bom  again."  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  from  above  he  can  not  see  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii.  3).  Ye  are  "babes  in  Christ," 
"Ye  are  new  creatures."  We  become  heirs  "of  God  through 
Christ,"  crying  "  Abba,  Father. "  "  In  love's  hour  Eternal  Love 
conceives  in  us  the  child  of  God  "  through  the  spiritual  type- 
life  Christ  Jesus. 

Christ  could  not  have  been  more  explicit  or  more  scientif- 
ically exact  ill  declaring  Himself  the  type-life  of  the  spiritual 
man-  "I  aiu  the  door,"  "the  way,"  "the  life";  "no  man 
can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  Me."  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  "; 
lie  may  be  a  Ctesar  leading  armies  against  Pompcy,  or  a 
Cicero  declaiming  his  matchless  orations  against  Cataline,  and 
yet  be  dead. 

In  the  inspired  picture -history  of  creation,  an  Adam  is  the 
typb-life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  natural  manj  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Christ  ia  presented  in  every  way  as  the  type-life  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man.  "The  fir.st  man  Adam  was 
made  a  liviug  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening 
spirit.  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  biit  that 
which  is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual "  (1 
Cor.  XV.  46,  46). 

Here,  also,  the  law  of  conformity  to  type  is  manifest. 
Each  type-life  is  perfect,  but  those  who  are  bom  throiigh  the 
^pe-life  begin  at  the  bottom ;  the  "  fail "  is  great  from  the 
tjfpe-life  to  the  beginning  of  growth  in  the  next  higher  king- 
dom. But  from  that  onward  the  battle  of  evolution  is  to  se- 
cure likeness  to  the  type.  "  We  all,  with  open  face  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  am  chantjed  info  the  snme 
image  from  glory  to  glory"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  We  shall  be 
"conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son"  [Rom,  viii.  29).  "As 
we  have  borne  the  imi^e  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
imaije  if  the  heavenly  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  49) .  After  the  night  is 
over  we  shall  awake  in  His  likeness. 

Newton  said  that  he  made  a  splendid  guess  at  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall.     Why  may  it 
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not  be  penniasible  for  us  to  ^uess,  from  the  law  of  oonformitpr 
to  t^fpe,  that  in  every  kingdom  the  new  creature  carries  with  it 
the  pattern  of  its  type-life,  and  that  after  this  pattern,  in  the 
lower  kingdoms,  the  accompanying  cells  strive  to  weave  8  na* 
ture  corresponding  with  its  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  spiritual  man  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  to  weave  the  natoie 
of  the  spiritual  man?  • 

In  the  lower  kingdoms  it  is  a  survival  of  Wi^  fighteet,  in  the 
highest  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  struggle  for  life  for  our- 
selves merging  into  a  utruggle  for  life  for  others.  Even  among 
men  in  the  earlier  days,  to  discover  the  greatest  man,  tlie 
measuiing-string  was  placed  around  the  muscle.  That  was 
the  age  of  Hercules.  Then  the  time  came  when  the  measur- 
ing-string was  placed  around  the  head.  That  was  the  age  of 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  But  the  time  comes  in  the  rapidly 
advancing  future  when  the  measuring-string  will  be  placed 
around  the.  heart,  and  lie  who  measures  most  there  will  be 
most  conformed  to  the  Master,  for  he  is  greatest  who  most 
fully  gives  himself  for  others. 

Evolution  goes  on,  hereafter,  in  the  inner  and  upper  world, 
outside  and  beyond  our  vision,  making  many  and  many  varia- 
tions doubtless,  as  in  the  lower  realms.  In  the  Father's  spiri- 
tual house  also  are  many  mansions.  We  are  stepping  from 
the  physiological  to  the  psychological,  from  body  and  mind 
to  spirit.  As  in  all  previous  growth,  the  latest  type-life  is 
reappearing  in  Hia  generation— in  the  "  new  creatures  "  of  His 
kingdom. 

II 

The  outward  evolution — that  of  the  physical— marvelous  be- 
yond thought,  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  chief  evolu- 
tion has  been  and  is  within.  The  scientist  is  unscientific  who 
ignores  the  greater  evolution  and  builds  his  explanatory  system 

*  AnerwBtctaInK  Uie  process  bourbr  bour  iln  Ibe  aemi-lluld  Riobule  ot  proloplum  oT 
Ue  embrro).  one  U  HlmrHl  Invulunurllr  p<Hsei«i(^  by  tbe  notloD  Uiat  some  more  subtle 
Bldlo  iMdq  tb&n  an  ikTbromslIc  would  show  tbe  hidden  arUsL  w[Ui  bbplaa  before  bim. 
MiiTlDE  wllb  sklltut  luBblpulBUon  lo  perfect  uis  work.— Huilej,  "  la.j  Seimoiu,"  pace 
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on  the  lesser — on  the  least.  Psychology  is  also  a  science. 
Has  nature  one  method  for  the  development  of  the  physical 
part  of  man's  being,  and  another  for  the  development  of  the 
non-material  and  spiritual?  Natnre  is  not  divided.  What 
means  the  hereditary  likeness,  mental  and  spiritual — not  less 
marked  than  the  physical?  These  marks  often  skip  many 
generations  and  then  reappear  again  in  full.  They  can  not, 
therefore,  be  the  result  of  education  or  imitation.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  believe  that  they  were  placed  within  us  by  a  direct  act 
of  creation,  as  the  old-fashioned  theological  professor  taught 
that  God  mixed  the  fossils  with  the  plastic  stones  at  creation, 
somewhat  as  a  cook  mixes  raisins  and  other  fruits  in  the  dough 
for  her  plum-pudding. 

What  means  the  gradual  development  in  the  brain  of  the 
oerebnim  and  cerebellum,  the  organs  of  the  soul  powers,  en- 
larging from  generation  to  generation?  These  are  scarcely 
visible  in  the  lowest  animals.  They  become  larger  as  we  ad- 
vance up  the  animal  scale  of  intelligence,  or  psychic  power; 
large  in  the  ape,  who  came  far  along  the  same  line  that  man 
came ;  four  times  as  large  in  the  lowest  Zulu  as  in  the  ape, 
but  far  larger  in  the  European  and  American  civilized  man — 
thus  slowly  made  perfect  through  awful  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings, painfully  growing  a  million  years  or  more.  Is  it  not 
then  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  a  corresponding  psychic 
or  soul  development  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
unseen  individuality,  the  ego,  which  uses  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  as  organs;  that  up  the  spiral  stairway  of  evolu- 
tion the  whole  man  has  come, — his  personality,  with  its  soul 
powers,  and  the  physical  organs  of  these  powers  in  the  brain, 
and  the  entire  physical  man? 

To-day,  in  the  unfolding  embryo  of  every  child,  nature  mar- 
velously  and  clearly  retells  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
physical  nature  of  the  human  race  from  the  one-celled  mon- 
eron  to  the  billion-celled  man.  For  the  embryo  of  the  child 
is  a  historic  map,  done  in  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  evolution  of 
man,  of  the  forms  he  has  assumed,  broadly  speaking,  as  he 
climbed  nature's  stairway.* 


In  **  DarwfD  and  After  Darwin,**  chapter  17.,  says  that  the  embryo  is  a  r^ 
•omit  or  wifipinihitttwi  oC  tlie  suoooBlye  phasen  through  which  the  being  has  been  de- 
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la  it  hard  to  believe  that  our  individuality  has  been  bom 
and  reborn  thi-ougli  the  line  of  ancestry  back  to  the  type-lives, 
and  through  them  back  to  the  "beginning,"  when  God  took 
of  His  own  life  to  devt'io]),  thi-ougli  ages  of  conflict,  personal- 
ities other  tliaii  His  own  who  would,  of  their  own  free  will, 
choose  goodness?  Is  it  hard  to  bt^lieve  that  at  every  successive 
birth  each  parent  has  placed  his  staiup  upon  the  individuality, 
but  that  the  individuality  lias  i>erdured  being  reborn  again  and 
again  into  successive  higher  khigdoins?  Does  it  seem  hard  to 
believe  that  we  should  be  boni  many  times?  Is  it  then  harder 
to  believe  that  wo  should  be  bom  aftf.r  we  have  lived  than 
that  we  should  be  born  when  we  have  not  lived?  The  pro- 
foundest  mystery  is  in  tlie  first  birth,  in  which  we  all  believe. 
And  why  should  it  be  thought  by  us  incredible  that,  with  the 
mingling  of  the  parental  cells,  the  individuality  exactly  fitted 
should  be  reborn  in  the  line  of  heredity,  receiving  the  parental 
stamp,  being  attracted  by  the  law  which  answers  to  tliat  law 
which  guides  the  atom  unerringly  to  its  jjlace  in  the  crystal 
— that  same  law  wonderfully  exalted?  Whatever  and  wher- 
ever character  is,  it  must  he  obedient  to  the  law  that  draws  it, 
for  the  law  of  attraction  is  even  moi-e  irresistible  in  the  inner 
world  than  is  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  outer  world.  Every 
man  as  he  comes  to  his  birth  comes  to  his  own  place;  in  a 
profound  sense  he  cftows^s  his  parents  and  liis  suri-ouudings. 
As  he  was,  he  is,  plus  his  birth-gain  ajid  his  growth  through' 
consent  and  volition ;  his  past  leads  him. 

And  in  this  last  transition  each  man  is  conscious  that  his 
indi\-iduality  continues,  altho  he  j)as8cs  from  one  kingdom 
into  the  next.  The  dictum  of  science  is  "no  leap,  no  bivak  " 
— continuity.  Then  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  intii- 
viduality  will  continue  through  succeeding  future  changes,  aji 
it  has  continued  these  millions  of  years  through  the  successive 
past  changes.  It  would  require  much  credulity  to  believe  that 
nature"  has  travailed  in  pain  these  untold  ages  to  develop  a 
personality  that  would  of  its  own  free  will  choose  goodness, 
only  to  destroy  that  personality  as  soon  as  made.     John  Fiske 

TPloped.  nitli  eiplsDRble  omlRsiaiu.  On  page  lOS  be  telli  ol  Ibe  ^ouag  salani&ader 
that  la  »  comptple  Id  l(a  kUIb  shonlr  brfora  blnb  Uiat  It  It  la  removed  from  the  womb 
■lidptacadlnvUerllwlllbeftblBlollve,  brenUilncUlceftlblilbrouKlilliSllla- 
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has  well  said :  *  "  The  materialistic  assumption  that  the  life  of 
the  soul  ends  with  the  life  of  the  body,  is  perhaps  the  most 
colossal  instance  of  assumption  that  is  known  in  the  history 
of  philosophy." 

That  was  a  provincial  notion  about  the  universe  which  was 
held  before  Copemicus's  time — the  belief  that  the  sun,  planets, 
stars,  all  revolved  around  the  earth.  Copernicus  was  called 
the  destroyer  of  faith  and  bitterly  denounced.  His  idea 
made  the  earth  but  a  speck,  and  the  Milky  Way — billions  of 
miles  long — the  mere  yard-stick  of  the  universe.  All  this 
has  immensely  enlarged  faith — did  not  destroy  it.  Dai* win, 
too,  was  called  the  destroyer  of  faith ;  but  now  we  begin  to 
see  that  evolution,  in  giving  man  countless  eons  of  growth,  in- 
stead of  keeping  him  a  creature  of  yesterday,  bounded  by  the 
cradle  and  grave,  has  immensely  enlarged  faith,  and  beyond 
thought  has  added  to  the  dignity  of  man. 


Ill 

At  each  succeeding  birth  the  individuality,  to  thrive,  must 
be  in  harmony  with  its  changed  surroundings,  and  the  cells 
that  swarm  in  every  organized  body  struggle  to  bring  this  to 
pass.  It  is  the  business  of  the  cell  to  obey  the  pushings  of 
the  governing  force  in  the  organization  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  plant  needs  water,  minerals,  air,  sunshine.  Its  attendant 
cells  hear  the  cry  of  their  master  and  build  roots  into  the 
ground  and  branches  into  the  air,  and  weave  leaves  into  lungs 
and  laboratories.  Note  a  vine  in  some  cave — how  it  works 
its  way  toward  the  hole  through  which  sunshine  is  streaming, 
and  how  it  causes  some  roots  to  build  out  toward  a  vein  of 
water ;  others  toward  a  skeleton  many  feet  away  and  along  the 
bones  of  that  skeleton — hungering  and  thirsting  for  minerals, 
water,  light,  heat.  Hungering  and  thirsting — asking,  knock- 
ing—the plant  receives.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  strive  and 
it  shall  be  yours.  This  is  the  law  in  the  plant  life,  the  law 
in  the  animal  life,  in  the  life  of  the  natural  man,  in  the  life 
of  the  spiritual  man. 


*'"n»  Destiny  of  Man,**  page  UO. 
zix 
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In  &  deep  sense,  as  a  man  thinketh  so  he  is.  The  utUTerse 
of  cells  within  each  man  calls  him  "master."  Ye  are  gods; 
kings  upon  thrones ;  your  slightest  wish  is  heard ;  your  earnest, 
])eraistent  desire  compels  obedience.  Answer  to  prayer  is  a 
growth,  a  building  up  or  down  to  what  you  wish.  Wishing 
is  asking.  Ask  what  you  will,  and  from  that  instant  receir- 
ing,  you  receive. 

Christ  can  never  fvUy  come  into  a  man  until  the  man  has 
grown  up  to  the  level  of  spiritual  things.  It  is  a  sensuous 
generation  that  seeks  to  be  satisfied  with  consolation  through 
the  pliysical  senses. 

All  of  our  faculties  carry  their  own  demonstrations  of  truth 
up  to  the  level  of  their  development.  To  the  pure  and  loving, 
purity  and  love  need  no  witnesses.  Ereiy  man  has  had  placed 
in  his  hand  a  latch-key  to  the  beauty  and  wisdom — to  all  of  the 
excellences  of  the  universe ;  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  using 
that  latch-key  effectively.  We  must  grow  to  a  level  with  the 
latch.  1  must  have  an  eye  fitted  for  the  landscape,  and  must 
have  a  poetic  soul  before  the  landscape  can  read  its  poetry  to 
me.  I  may  believe  that  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  is 
music  because  a  master  of  music  has  told  me  so ;  that  is  belief 
based  on  authority ;  or,  I  may  measure  the  waves  of  sound 
and  scientifically  demonstrate  that  it  is  music;  but  such 
evidences  are  beggarly,  and  praise  based  on  them  would  drive 
a  composer  mad.  But  let  me  hunger  and  thirst  after  music; 
seek,  pray  for  musical  sight  and  soul  until  I  develop  up  to  the 
level  of  Beethoven's  Symphony;  then  as  quickly  as  I  hear  it 
I  exclaim :  "  That  is  music !  "  Do  you  ask :  "  Who  told  you?  " 
I  answer:  "No  one;  I  know  it!  "  My  latch-key  enters,  for  I 
am  on  a  level  with  the  latch.  I  asked,  I  sought,  I  knocked, 
until  I  gi'ew  up  into  the  musical  world.  I  must  grow  up  to 
God  before  I  can  know  Him ;  I  must  grow  up  to  Christ  before 
I  can  see  Him.  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  and  hear  spiritual 
things.  I  must  be  on  God's  level  before  even  the  lowly  flower 
can  tell  me  the  thought  that  was  in  His  mind  when  He 
created  it. 

Seek  is  the  law  of  growth  in  all  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  the 
law  of  development  and  of  the  adjustment  of  the  feeders 
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thrangli  which  each  kingdom  asserts  itself  to  its  creatures  and 
gives  them  their  food  and  consolation,  ^ho  has  not  smiled 
many  times  at  the  serio-humorous  reflection  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold:  "So, 
Arnold  is  dead!  I  am  sorry;  he  iron't  like  God."  There  is 
a  profoundly  solemn  truth  under  this  witticism. 

There  is  health  for  the  plant  in  sun-rays;  the  plant  had 
the  need  of  light,  and  its  cells  heard  the  cry  and  groped 
toward  the  light.  That  capacity  for  light  and  that  groping 
of  the  cells  proved  the  existence  of  the  sim.  The  conscious 
feeling  after  God  among  people  everywhere  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  new-bom  child  must  adjust  its  lungs  to  the  atmosphere 
into  which  it  comes  or  it  must  die.  It  hereafter  must  eat  and 
drink  wit^  its  mouth,  breathe  with  its  lungs ;  it  must  have  new 
feeders.  The  bird,  as  it  chips  its  way  out  of  the  e^,  adjusts 
itself  to  its  new  surroundings.  It  is  a  hard  trial  often  for  a 
child  to  be  weaned,  yet  it  is  love  that  does  it.  It  is  done  to 
give  it  more  abundant  life,  not  less. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  self-denial,  fasting,  repentance, 
suffering — the  weaning  of  the  feeders  from  the  old  to  the  new 
environment — the  feeders  that  give  food  and  consolation.  We 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritaal  man  as  the  babe  enters 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  natural  man.  Every  new  creature 
grows  up  from  the  grave  of  the  old.  Up  the  stairs  of  holy 
patience  we  climb  the  heights  of  the  inner  kingdom.  Our 
will  henceforth  is  to  yield  our  will,  but  the  sensuous  man  con- 
tests every  inch  with  the  spiritual.  The  perishing  of  the  old 
man  day  by  day  is  painful,  and  so  is  the  renewal  of  the  inner, 
for  birtji  also  is  painful.  We  learn  to  love  love,  hate  hate, 
and  fear  only  fear;  but  every  move  upward  has  in  it  birth- 
pangs.  We  are  in  the  soul's  gymnasium— on  its  battle-field. 
ITie  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity  for  a  cause.*  Says 
Ruskin :  "I  do  not  wonder  often  at  what  men  suffer,  but  I 
wonder  at  what  they  lose." 

•  "  U  Isan  IneTlUble  deduptlnn  from  Ibe  tinwUi™'"  "I  evolutlan  ttaat  ram  of  sr-ntlent 
cnstorea  could  have  come  Mo  eilMence  undir  no  i>.tivr  ronilltloas  [ibut  Ukm  of 
'"  Data  ol  EUiks,"  Ueilwrt  Spi'ncer.  wctloa  33. 
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How  strange  it  is  to  look  into  a  human  face,  and  to  look 
into  human  eyes,  and  to  think  that  a  ann  of  the  living  God  is 
veiled  there — to  think  of  the  greatness  of  that  cieatoie,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  all  creation  on  earth  has  been 
bi  travail  for  these  untold  ages ! 

Often  not  anything  extraordinary  impresses  us  as  we  see 
the  Christ-nature  in  a  comrade;  hut  wait;  wc  see  this  kingdom 
of  the  soul  only  in  its  germ.  The  bulb  of  the  tiger-lily  is  not 
over-pretty,  but  to  the  eyes  that  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
tiger-lily  that  bulb  is  a  poem.  The  step  from  the  highest 
morality  of  the  natural  man  to  the  lowest  round  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  spintual  man  is  a  stupendous  one.  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  greatest  of  those  Iwm  of  women;  but  the 
least  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  is  greater 
than  he. 

Do  not  say  that  yon  can  not  be  bom  again.  You  can  and 
must.  It  is  natural  to  step  into  this  kingdom,  as  natural  as 
growth  is.  The  natural  response  of  the  heart  is  Christian, 
says  TertuUian.  Our  experience  supports  and  justifies  this 
necessity. 

The  great  original  sculptors  of  Greece,  whom  all  the  world 
now  stndies,  stayed  at  home  to  study  as  Emerson  would  say, 
and  did  not  bother  much  with  going  to  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia. 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him,  not  by 
imitation,  not  outwardly,  not  with  the  noise  of  words  that 
men  may  hear,  but  in  the  closet,  in  the  silence  of  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  soul.  Every  man  must  find  himself,  and  be 
himself;  the  new  birth  and  growth  in  Christ  make  perfect 
each  man's  individuality.  But  there  must  be  another  con- 
ception of  God  than  that  against  which  the  Buddhists  warn 
us,  that  He  is  a  "cow  to  be  milked." 

God  hid  Himself  behind  tlie  world  of  our  physical  senses 
that  we,  free  of  all  compulsion,  might  develop  the  spiritual 
man.  ^Vhen  that  is  developed,  God  can  safely  reveal  Hia 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness.  Who  eould  make 
free  choice  in  the  conacioua  presence  of  an  infinite  One? 

Evolution  is  a  sword  that  ciita  both  ways.  It  chooses,  it 
oondemnB.     The  fittest  survive.     There  are  many  called,  but 


few  chosen.  The  most  pathetic  and  pitiful  thing  in  all  the 
world  is  to  see  the  multitudes  striviag  to  get  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  natural  man  what  is  not  in  it. 

Punishment  comes—it,  too,  is  natuial;  aud  it  is  largely 
within.  Degeneracy,  through  persistent  wrong-choosing,  is 
the  law  of  nature— fUed,  inevitable.  If  a  man  will  not 
choose  to  ascend,  he  loses  his  power  to  choose. 

IV 

The  scientist  is  short-sighted  and  narrow-sighted  who 
walls  science  in  at  the  boundary  of  his  senses — a  mole  ac- 
counting for  phenomena,  aud  leaving  out  the  eye;  a  Laura 
Bridgeiuan  accounting  for  whatever  came  into  her  life  by  her 
two  or  three  physical  senses. 

Foolish  wise  men,  not  to  know  that  the  surest  of  all  proofs 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  inner  experience ;  that  the  most  real 
things  in  the  world  are  made  clear  not  by  physical  proof,  but  by 
life  I  Darwin  reached  the  point  where  poetry  and  music  were 
little  to  him ;  yet  the  world  of  music  and  of  beauty  are  more 
certain  than  is  Mont  Blanc  or  Mount  Washington;  but  there 
is  only  one  way  to  know  them,  and  that  is  to  grow  the  facul- 
ties of  music  and  beauty.  To  the  Koman  soldiers  who  may 
have  heard  it,  how  unsubstantial  was  tlie  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  yet  its  truths  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  of  meekness,  of  loving,  of  justice,  of  faith  in 
the  inner  things,  outlasted  the  Roman  armies,  saw  the  em])ire 
ground  to  dust,  and  their  speaker,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
years  afterward,  by  far  the  most  potent  personality  that  ever 
lived.  The  mother's  love  will  outpull  gravity,  and  yet  what 
scientist  has  chemically  analyzed  it,  or  what  dissccting-knife 
has  revealed  its  whereabouts?  There  are  brate  women  to 
whom  this  love  is  "unthinkable,"  "luiknowable,"  but  let  them 
grow  the  mothei'-lieart,  and  then  they  can  think  it,  know  it. 

Foolish  wise  men,  ye  can  discern  the  shadow  of  things ;  look 
up  and  behold  the  substance!  Rochefort  said  to  Gambetta: 
"Deafness  i^not  politics."  When  will  scientists  leam  that 
true  science  must  have  eyes  and  ears  open  to  all  experience 
within  as  well  as  without. 
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Once  Bciectists  among  moles  held  a  congress,  and  learnedly 
resolred  that  they  would  believe  in  nothing  that  coald  not  be 
sabmitted  for  proof  to  their  four  senses.  One  learned  mole 
with  bated  breath  said :  "  There  must  be  something  above  oar 
four  senses.  I  one  day  broke  through  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  felt  strange  sensations,  and  liad  a  gUnunering  in  the  rudi- 
ments called  eyes  by  our  older  philosophers,"  "Nonsense!  " 
said  a  grayhead  among  them.  "  Let  us  have  no  transcendent- 
alism ;  everything  that  is  must  be  explained  by  sound,  or  by 
touch,  or  by  smell,  or  by  the  taste.  All  this  talk  of  a  great 
central  sun  with  light,  making  landscapes  and  from  which  all 
things  come,  we  have  no  way  of  proving ;  and  hence  to  believe 
it,  or  to  admit  it  as  an  element  in  accounting  for  things,  is 
unscientific.  The  scientific  method,  let  us  never  forget,  is  to 
account  for  all  things  by  the  elements  which  come  within  the 
range  of  our  four  senst-s  and  the  reasoning  based  upon  these 
perceptions." 

So  it  happens  that  to  this  day  iu  the  cosmic  science  accepted 
among  moles  the  sun  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  formation  of  coal-beds,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons. 

How  imperfect  that  history  that  would  content  itself  with 
writing  a  biography  of  the  acorn,  and  never  take  into  account 
the  oak  that  comes  from  the  acorn  and  for  which  the  acom 
existi!  The  oak  reveals  the  acom ;  without  the  oak  the  acom 
in  not  expli''able.  Kow  can  any  one  understand  the  evolution 
of  man  and  not  consider  the  vastly  greater  segment  of  his 
nature,  which  is  the  non-material  and  spiritual?  The  scien- 
tist believes  in  the  indestructibility  of  matter.  The  step  is  a 
fihort  one  to  the  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  spirit.  He 
believes  in  suljstance  infinitely  extended;  the  step  is  not  a 
long  tmi-.io  iK'lidf  in  the  jjersonality  that  is  infinitely  extended. 
He  liclievns  that  in  all  matter  is  a  "  thinking  substance,"  Is 
it  harrier  t^j  U-lieve  that  over  and  in  all  things  is  a  thinking 
spirit'i'*      The  («n<'ntint  endows  matter  with  the  powers  it 

*  "  W(>  wHfr"  nrmtT  Ui  Uw  pnrr.  anniiilTi>r*l  munlFtn  of  Splnnza :  Msttpr.  or  InS- 
UtMj  m(I»th1mI  ■iilMtiin"'.  «rHl  nirftU  I'lr  I'ninsr).  nr  wnKtIve  anrt  itilnHnB  siihstflnre. 
■rf  th»  (W'l  (iiwIsmniMI  mtninii™  "T  |irlnd|iiil  iirr.pmips  of  trie  nll-pmiirwing  illvlae 
«Mm»>  "f  th>  ircFM.  Iba  iinlrmMl  Mil«Unrp."-"Tlie  RIddleot  tternlTene,"  Enut 
Hawktt.  p.  II. 
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needs  to  do  all  these  thingSy  and  then  says  it  does  all  these 
things. 

Yet  science,  when  it  comes  to  know,  when  it  comes  to  take 
in  all  the  facts,  to  go  deep  enough,  and  wide  enough,  and 
far  enough,  will  be  the  arbiter.  Creed,  dogma,  authoritr, 
must  give  way  to  it.  Magellan  said :  **  The  Church  declares 
the  world  is  flat,  but  I  have  seen  its  shadow  on  the  moon,  and 
I  had  rather  believe  a  shadow  than  the  Church.'^  That  is 
true  only  when  the  Church  makes  provision  for  but  a  j»art  of 
the  truth,  and  when  science  is  true  to  itself.  The  assumjaious 
of  science  and  the  assumptions  of  the  Church  will  have  to  be 
corrected  by  experiencey  the  experience  of  the  whoi^  man. 


Christ  is  not  an  idealism,  but  a  living,  throbbing,  visible, 
audible  Being — the  real  Christ;  the  body  in  Galilee  was  the 
shadow,  the  outward  shell  that  could  be  crushed.  The  One 
now  coming  is  the  Mighty  One  who  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
stones  and  spears,  the  type-life  and  potent  King  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  spiritual  man.  And  he  who  hath  Him  also  hath 
power.  "Ye  shall  receive  power ^^  (Acts  i.  8)  "Stephen, 
full  of  faith  and  power ^^  (Acts  \\.  8).  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power  ^^  (1  Cor.  iv.  20).  Says 
Paul  of  those  at  Corinth  who  found  fault  with  him :  I  will 
not  know  their  speech,  but  their  jooir^r  (1  Cor.  iv.  19)  He 
who  has  not  power  is  not  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man, 
for  "whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world." 
This  Christ  is  a  present  force  in  the  world,  producing  changes, 
quickening  and  directing  energies,  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Christian  civilization  also  proves  itself  by  its  power. 

But  to  see  Him  this  time  we  must  have  eyes  and  ears  fitted 
to  recognize  the  manifestations  of  the  inner  kingdom — the 
kingdom  of  all  first  causes  and  real  forces.  He  is  not  coming 
with  the  noise  of  trumpets,  nor  with  whirlwinds,  nor  with 
earthquakes;  but  with  the  silence  of  the  growth  of  the  mus- 
tard-seed, of  the  leaven,  of  the  grain  of  com  reaching  up  to 
the  blade  and  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  manifest  to-day  to  the  optic 
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nerve  of  the  spiritual  man  than  is  this  coming.  The  lightning 
flashing  from  the  east  to  the  vra&t  is  not  nearly  so  manifest. 

Every  event  is  alive  with  His  appearing.  His  presence  is 
the  most  evident  thing  in  the  world,  the  very  splendor  of  the 
light  hides  Him.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway!"  is  now 
known  by  millions  to  be  a  vital,  stupendous  fact.  He  is 
nearer  to  such  a  heart  than  the  mother  to  the  babe. 

This  coming  is  in  harmony  with  recognizable  law ;  belief  in  it 
is  logic,  is  eommon  sense.  It  would  be  extraordinaiy,  miracn- 
lous,  if  He  did  not  now  come.  When  it  is  our  will  to  do  His 
will,  we  become  tlie  reincarnation  of  Christ,  for  "Christ  is 
formed  in  us."  ^Vhen  the  dominating  ones  in  a  community, 
in  a  church,  in  a  nation,  in  the  world,  are  of  this  sort,  you 
see  Christ  reincarnated  in  all  these.  Moses,  David,  John,. 
Plato,  Augustine,  Savonarola,  Bunyan,  were  great  ideal  dream- 
ers, but  they  were  also  geniuses  of  common  sense.  These 
men  were  primarily  men  of  faith  and  great  good  sense,  not 
of  credulity.  They  liad  the  ])owi>r  and  common  sense  to 
know  that  there  were  voices  within,  and  to  withdraw  their  at- 
tention from  the  voices  without  and  give  the  real  world  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  They  knew  that  the  universe  would  fall 
into  chaos  and  that  stars  would  he  ground  to  dust  if  these 
worlds  were  disobedient  to  law.  They  knew  that  there  was 
an  inner  universe,  and  that  there  were  inner  laws  infinitely 
more  important.  They  knew  it  to  Ije  the  A  B  C  of  common 
sense  to  conform  to  these  inner  laws.  Christ  was  and  is  the 
embodiment  of  common  sense ;  and  so  His  followers  become 
as  they  grow  into  the  new  creatures  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
spiritual  man. 

There  are  voices  within  distinct  and  clear  to  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear;  clearer  than  silver  bells  ringing  up  in  air  at 
midnight.  One  who  has  grown  this  spiritual  nature  ceases  to 
talk  about  the  inward  world  being  silent  or  hid — yet  there  are 
clouds  and  doubts.  These  things  must  needs  he — these  as- 
sailed Christ  to  the  last.  And  if  angels  do  not  also  follow, 
ministering  to  us,  it  is  because  we  have  not  reached  the  plane 
of  spiritual  seeing.  Help  is  always  near,  and  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  a  prophet's  hand  to  touch  our  eyes  to  enable 
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us  to  see  tilie  mountains  covered  with  heavenly  allies,  or  to  en- 
able us  to  Itnoi^  the  signs  of  the  times.     There  is  no  room  for 
tear,     l^ismarrck  spoke  with  the  accents  of  a  prophet  when  he 
saad:   "Germany  fears  nothing  but  God."     The  cry  is  gone 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  '^  Great  is  the  soul  of  man ;  make 
way,  make  'way !  " 

These  signs  of  a  mighty  change  are  deepening  and  multiply- 
ing as  Yf&   swing  into  the  new  century.     The  Jewish  i)eople 
were  to  be  trodden  underfoot  until  the  inner  kingdom  of  love 
should  be  established ;  that  barbarism  of  hate  is  now  rapidly 
dying. 

Were  we  wise  enough,  events  all  around  us  would  be  to  us 
prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the  triumphant  God,  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  spiritual  man. 

Watch!  By  watching  we  develop  the  ability  to  discern 
things  beyond  the  senses. 

Above  every  cloud  the  light  is  now  breaking ;  the  earth  is 
rolling  into  the  dawn  of  a  marvelous  day. 

The  yoke  of  ecclesiasticism  is  gi\Hng  way  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Creed  is  the  memory  of  the  Church.  The  real  yoke 
of  Christ  is  not  a  burden ;  it  has  whigs.  He  is  sweetness  and 
light.  Let  criticism  have  its  way.  The  testing-time  has 
come,  give  it  welcome.  A  man  must  now  stand  a  vital 
Christian,  or  a  hypocrite,  or  an  open  enemy — that  will  be  a 
great  gain.  Creeds  to-day  are  tiying  to  understand  one  an- 
other. Christianity  is  being  reduced  to  its  least  common  de- 
nominator, a  living  Christ.  The  church  is  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  think  of  itself  as  a  great-great-grandchild.  It 
is  coming  to  believe  in  its  present  experiences,  and  to  write  its 
own  creeds  for  to-day,  and  not  for  to-morrow.  Since  God  is, 
the  Church  and  the  world  will  not  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  if 
they  let  go  their  props  and  scaffoldings.  If  there  be  no  God, 
creeds  and  forms  and  ceremonies  are  necessities.  A  living 
God  is  efficient  and  sufficient. 

There  is  no  more  unfailing  sign  of  the  nearness  of  Christ 
than  the  growth  of  loving  beyond  the  provincialism  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  clan,  the  class,  the  nation.  "  Ye  are  brethren."  All 
things  in  common,  was  not  an  impracticable  dream,  but  a 
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fundameatal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  Mao.  We 
must  orgaoize  sooner  or  later  on  that  basis.  We  are  speed- 
ing onward  toward  that  sun.  We  feel  its  growing  heat.  If 
we  do  not  love  our  brethren  wliom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we 
love  God  wliom  we  have  not  seen?  What  do  ye  mean  by  the 
communion  of  sainta,  ye  who  pray  it  Suaday  by  Sunday? 
Spell  it  out.  Brotherhood  is  not  a  fiction  of  the  imagination. 
Communion  is  not  a  Pentecostal  fantasy.  A  living  Christ  is 
to-day  more  than  ever  on  earth  an  aggressively  unifying  force. 
Immensely  human  was  Christ's  message  to  man — Brotherhood 
and  Fatherhood,  and  by  those  tokens  we  recf^nize  His  present 
footsteps. 

Judge  these  things  as  you  would  the  motions  of  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  Look  bark  a  half  dozen  centuries  and  make 
comparisons.  War  is  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  barbar- 
iam,  and  its  end  is  over  yonder  hill.  The  court  of  nations  to 
settle  wrongs  is  looming  above  the  horizon.  The  nation  that 
loves  its  fellow  nations  is  also  bom  of  God. 

The  humanities  are  in  order.  Over  one  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars  were  contributed  in  the  United  States  for  edu- 
cational and  other  charities  within  the  last  two  years,*  Nearly 
two  million  dollars  were  given  to  suffering  Galveston;  and 
Carnegie's  immense  benefactions  are  but  one  of  the  many  indi- 
cations of  the  full  dawning  of  the  day  of  living  for  others, 

A  single  individual  the  otlier  day,  a  member  of  an  unpopular 
race,  is  wronged  in  France,  and  all  the  world  is  aroused,  and 
flashes  tliunderbolts  of  wrath  under  oceans  and  a<?ross  con- 
tinents until  there  is  a  beginning  to  right  the  wrong.  Man- 
kind is  rapidly  becoming 

**.  ,  .  One  In  aplrlL.  Bud  In  liBttnrI  bears  alanit 
Around  the  earth's  electric  clrrle  llie  swltl  flaiih  of  rlRhl  snd  wronj." 

The  marvelous  sowing  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  reaching 
its  riiMjuiiig.  The  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  lump.  The 
mustard-.seed  reappears  in  hundreds  and  huntlreds  of  millions 
of  seed.  Cuba  is  helped  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
Russian  Czar— he  at  least  — in  sincerity  says:  "War  should 
end."     In  business  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  maxim  that  the  benefit 

■  nnm  lanoee  theeU  of  "  Appteton'a  Aaniul  Crclopodla  "  tor  ISOl. 
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of  the  one  is  ever  opposed  to  the  benefit  of  the  many.  We 
are  learning  that  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  run  parallel.  Applied  to  commercialism,  the 
Golden  Rule  is  so  to  make  money  as  to  give  a  benefit  also  to 
him  from  whom  you  make  it ;  and  that,  too,  is  common  sense. 
The  children  of  the  inner  kingdom  never  crowd :  the  more,  the 
more  room. 

In  all  these  things  we  see  just  the  beginnings  of  the  results 
of  His  coming :  all  men  of  one  family,  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  eldest  Brother;  the  sacredness  of  truth,  of  the 
soul,  of  all  life ;  the  reality  of  the  inner  world. 

Man  has  climbed  up  in  countless  ages  by  the  slow  processes 
of  evolution  to  where  he  can  use  the  powers  of  nature  through 
his  brain— becoming  a  coworker  with  God  in  guiding  the 
processes  of  evolution.  Now,  being  reborn  into  the  inner 
kingdom,  he  starts  on  a  new  and  infinitely  higher  destiny. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things  that  are  laid  up 
for  those  thus  bom. 

With  a  boundless  universe  within  and  without,  and  an  in- 
finite God,  and  with  an  eternity  to  live  and  work  in,  many, 
many  things  can  take  place,  and  it  is  God's  good  pleasure 
that  they  shall  never  take  place  to  our  hurt.  The  creature  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  is  injury-proof. 

And  the  command  is :  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  is 
perfect " ;  ever  approaching  Him  in  countless  ages  and  reach- 
ing Him  at  the  end  of  eternity,  had  eternity  an  end ;  but  since 
it  has  no  end,  in  whatever  distant  period  and  however  great 
the  distance  between  us,  God  is  still  the  Infinite  One  and  we 
the  finite  ones. 

Ah,  how  men  err!  The  Roman  Emperor,  after  his  awful 
massacre  of  Christians,  set  up  a  column  in  memory  of  the 
extinction  of  the  last  Christian.  But  the  Roman  empire  is 
in  dust,  and  now  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  wholly  (/hris- 
tian ;  and  were  that  Emperor  alive,  he,  quite  likely,  would 
applaud  the  result.  God's  steppings  are  from  star  to  star. 
Who  knoweth  His  counsel? 

We  look  back  over  the  conflict  of  the  ages  of  evolution ;  we 
now  see,  in  the  changing  of  the  dunghill  into  shrubs  and  roses 
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and  into  food,  the  prophecy  of  all,  and  we  marrel  at  our 
blindness  in  not  knowing  that  the  moat  manifest  thing  in  all 
the  world,  and  at  all  times,  was  God  the  Father  working  for 
good,  whom  again  and  again  we  have  compelltsd  to  cry  out  in 
pain  (for  God  can  suffer  pain) :  The  reproaches  of  men  have 
broken  my  heart.  Looking  backward,  we  begin  to  see  the 
good  in.  everything,  that  there  has  not  been  a  fall  of  a  sparrow 
without  accompanying  provision  for  the  sparrow,  and  we  grow 
enthusiastic  and  shout  with  the  martyr  of  old:  "Glory  be  to 
God  for  everything  that  happens!"  Hand-in -hand  we  walk 
with  the  great  Father  over  the  ^es  of  history,  riding  victo* 
rious  over  mountain -tops. 

We  see,  modifying  the  words  of  John  Fiske,  that  in  the 
roaring  loom  of  time,  out  of  the  endless  web  of  events,  strand 
by  strand,  was  woven  more  and  more  clearly  the  living  gar- 
ment of  God. 

When  Christ  had  passed  beyond  the  grave.  He  said 
"Mary,"  and  Mary  said  "Master";  they  spake,  they  under- 
stood, tho  death  and  the  grave  intervened.  The  world  of 
the  physical  senses  has  no  barrier  that  hinders  knowing  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man. 


"The  Wandering  Jew  "  is  near  the  end  of  his  wanderings. 

As  reasoned  the  Apostle:  *  If  the  Gentiles  were  cat  oat  of 
the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  were  grafted  con- 
trary to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree,  how  much  more  shall 
the  Jews,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their 
own  olive-tree?  For  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For 
I  would  not,  brethren,  that  yon  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits :  that 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the.  GentUes  be  come  in.  AND  SO  ALL  ISRAEL  SHALL 
BE  SAVED. 

I.  K.  F. 

New  Yobe,  April  16,  1001. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


There  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Europe,  during 
the  past  thousand  years,  a  mysterious  individual — a  sojourner 
in  all  lands,  yet  a  citizen  of  none ;  professing  the  profoundest 
secrets  of  opulence,  yet  generally  living  in  a  state  of  poverty ; 
astonishing  every  one  by  the  vigor  of  his  recollections,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  intercourse  with  the  eminent  characters  and 
events  of  every  age,  yet  connected  with  none — without  line- 
age, possession,  or  pursuit  on  earth — a  wanderer  and  un- 
happy ! 

A  number  of  histories  have  been  written  about  him ;  some 
purely  fictitious,  others  founded  on  ill-understood  records. 
Germany,  the  land  of  mysticism,  has  toiled  the  most  in  this 
idle  perversion  of  truth.  Yet  those  nai*ratives  have  been  in 
general  but  a  few  pages,  feebly  founded  on  the  fatal  sentence 
of  his  punishment  for  an  indignity  offered  to  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

That  exile  lives !  that  most  afflicted  of  the  people  of  affliction 
yet  walks  this  earth,  bearing  the  sorrows  of  eight-een  centuries 
on  his  brow — withering  in  soul  for  the  guilt  of  an  hour  of 
madness.  He  has  long  borne  the  scoff  of  man  in  silence ;  he 
has  heard  his  princely  rank  degraded  to  that  of  a  menial,  and 
heard  without  a  murmur ;  he  has  heard  his  unhappy  offense 
charged  to  deliberate  malice,  when  it  was  but  the  misfortune 
of  a  zeal  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  his  people ;  and  he  has 
bowed  to  the  calumny  as  a  portion  of  his  punishment.  But 
the  time  for  this  forbearance  is  no  more.  He  feels  himself 
at  last  wearing  away;  and  feels,  with  a  sensation  like  that 
of  returning  to  the  common  fates  of  mankind,  a  desire  to 
stand  clear  with  his  fellow  men.  Iii  their  presence  he  will 
never  move  again;  to  their  justice,  or  their  mercy,  he  will 
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oert-r  ackiii  »}ij*iii].  Tb*-  Toiuid  cf  his  swil  restt,  never  again 
b>  )*;  liifi'rlosed,  nuti^  tiia:  dajr  vbrn  a}l  brings  shall  be  sum- 
ntrjutrd  au<i  id  !*r<-r*as  be  kucn. 

Ill  Lifr  liiuJ  Tvnvai  Lr  Las  ty-Hneval  tb^s^  memorials.  He 
ha«  (ytui:««lpd  ii'ibing :  In-  faa»iiis»e]nlut-d  nothing:  the  picture 
of  his  h'jpes  ami  frars.  Lis  «-i-akDt-5i)e&  and  his  sorrows,  is 
staiDife<l  heK  with  saf-red  finoerinr. 

*nhfT  uarrarivfs  mav  be  moif  spmoos  or  eloquent,  bat  this 
nairativfr  had  the  Mij'reioe  mt-rit  of  mlirr.  It  may  be 
dimhUrd :  it  may  eren  be  ueniml.  But  this  fae  must  endure. 
He  has  been  lung  trained  to  the  seFerity  of  the  world! 

Thb  Author. 
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••Thit  tfacm  uQ  I  «««:* 

**  All  in  the  TcmpW  wtt  occfaEfo.'         ... 

"Tbe  kTcbrr  div^tml  dt*d.  v:-^ -^  arrrw  fEiZ  m  i.j  m 

*'-B<i«dUieS.3ipcT»«.     I  txn  jct,rt£  in  jitL.     J^u— 

"'Let  jonr  paid  et>tae.'  ai«i  L~    , 

**  I  heaid  the  fTi»«hing  of  his  «tat  fiaa  ahc-^  sc'* 

"The  lioD*.  nude  tooce  fsriooi  t^  vrqmat.  Kciof  ic'.'n. 

fnl  borieaVi'' 

**I  gate  the  word — Icll  opoc  the  p^c^  la  :^nK.  uic  aa 

"■  Sow  for  fk»j  :'  ther  tried.* 

"Tbo  aoliiuy  vojragH  ot  the  h«>cixc  arirwmt.'' 

"1  had  reacoed  CoiuujiUaaT' 

"The  Rommn  nubed  at  hia  viih  iat  drxw^  h.e^jnu'*' 

"'Enher  is  gone :'  wu  iMT  aofw." 

"'Kow,  nij  beloTnl  bnXfao*.  beknvd  iz  liit  l,:cL  c- 

Elewar," 

"TiOw  rode  at  the  bnd  of  his  rh»-7t  ^-^s^ptij.  "i  ti» 

■Utel;  of  ihem  alL" 

"  Jodea  moat  Ul." 

"  I  beard  the  aboata  of  the  emqusm.  ami  :ac  lal  -i  -j 
the  Temple," 


TARRY  THOU  TILL  I  COME 


"Tabby  thoc  till  I  comk.'^  ^  ♦  The  -w^rdf  sacc  iajwbA  a 
me — I  felt  them  like  an  arrow  in  ht  bean — atj  rcacj.  irizriec  i 
— my  eyes  grew  dim.  The  troofiA.  tfe  p«s^  i»  •«■ 
the  world,  passed  awaj  from  befove  mj  K£.»»  }fkjt 

But  my  mind  had  a  horrible  ekameas.  As  if  vut  tvl, 
separates  the  visible  and  inrisiUe  wosids  Lki  ovbsl  7si2  n 
sonder,  I  saw  shapes  and  signs  for  wSix^  s:r.«^  jMnruMBt 
has  no  name.  The  whole  expmae  al  iht  fzsz^i  fcna^i  Toaer 
my  mental  gaze.  A  pretematoial  bx&i.  a  zstrw  w¥»r  if 
mind,  seemed  to  hare  been  poored  inzo  sj  "yTg:  I  itkw  is 
once  the  full  gnilt  of  mj  crime — the  fiemsr  f  iCj — ^a*  jLad, 
ingratitude — the  desperate  profmatioD.  I  irr»id  vt»7  aoazL  it 
frightfol  distmctness  eTerj  act  aod  THfTam  of  ^^  2=011  -.€  jlj 
unspeakable  sacril^ie.  I  saw,  as  if  wjicuss.  -wis^  a  siaJisaaL. 
the  countless  injuries  that  in  the  lage  of  htzrKrr  I  zj^i  wmzoiir 
latedupon  the  victim;  the  bitter  m<Kkene9E  tLie  lia^i  ^^nraM: 
the  cruel  tanntings  that  my  lips  had  ta-gr/t  lu  =air.>:  ^agt 
pitiless  malignity  that  had  forbidden  tbcm  V>  cwr/T«ff  %  "ismk 
of  virtue  where  all  virtue  was.  The  biowi  of  taie  »yjL,'jft 
still  sounded  in  my  ears.  Every  drop  of  iIk  isatirMKOii  vryA 
rose  up  in  judgment  against  me. 

Accursed  be  the  ni^it  in  aludk  I  fell  Uefore  tsie  volw^I 
Blotted  out  from  time  and  etemitv  be  thit  Lck:?  :r  wia^  I 
took  part  with  the  tortarers!  Every  fiber  of  mj  fsua^,  vwr- 
ers,  every  drop  of  my  blood  curdles,  as  I  sdll  Lear  ^^.  «^»a«v 
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of  the  ankthema,  that  <»i  the  night  of  wo  sprang  first  from 
mj  lips,  "  Ura  BtooD  bb  cpos  rs,  axd  tpos  ocb  childkkm!  " 

I  had  headed  the  moltitDde;  wher«  others  shrank,  I  tu^ed; 
where  others  pitied,  I  reviled;  I  scoffed  at  the  feeble  malice 
of  the  priesthood ;  I  scoffed  at  the  tardy  cmelty  of  the  Boman ; 
I  swept  away  by  menace  and  by  scorn  the  hnman  reluctance 
of  the  few  who  dreaded  to  dip  their  hands  in  blood.  Think- 
ing to  do  God  sennce,  and  subetitating  my  passions  for  my 
God,  I  threw  firebrands  on  the  hearts  of  a  rash,  jealous,  and 
Ingoted  people  —I  triumphed! 

In  a  deed  which  ought  to  hare  coveted  earth  with  lamen- 
tation, which  was  to  make  angels  weep,  which  might  have 
shaken  the  universe  into  dust,  I  triumphed!  The  decree  was 
passed ;  but  my  frenzy  was  not  so  to  be  satiated.  I  loathed 
the  light  while  the  victim  lived.  Cnder  the  charge  of  "  trea- 
son to  Csesar,"  I  demanded  instant  execution  of  the  sentence. 
' — "Not  a  day  of  life  must  be  given,"  I  exclaimed,  "not  an 
hour; — death,  on  the  instant;  death!"  Hy  clamor  was 
echoed  by  the  roar  of  millions. 

But  iu  the  moment  of  my  exultation  I  was  stricken.  He 
who  had  refused  an  hour  of  life  to  the  victim  was,  in  terrible 
retribution,  condemned  to  know  the  misery  of  life  intermi- 
nable. I  heard  through  all  the  voices  of  Jerusalem — I  should 
have  heard  through  all  the  thunders  of  heaven — the  calm,  low 
voice,  "  Tarry  thou  till  I  come!  " 

I  felt  my  fate  at  once !  1  sprang  away  through  the  shout- 
ing hosts  as  if  the  avenging  angel  waved  his  sword  above  my 
head.  Wild  songs,  furious  execrations,  the  uproar  of  myriads 
stirred  to  the  heights  of  passion,  filled  the  air;  still,  through 
all,  I  heard  the  pursuing  sentence,  "Tarry  thou  till  I  come," 
and  felt  it  to  be  the  sentence  of  incurable  agony !  I  was  never 
to  know  the  shelter  of  the  gravel 

Immortality  on  Earth  I — The  compulsion  of  perpetual  exist- 
ence in  a  world  made  for  change;  to  feel  thousands  of  years 
bowii^  down  my  wretched  head ;  alienated  from  all  the  hopes, 
enjoyments,  and  pursuits  of  man,  to  bear  the  hea^'iness  of  that 
existence  which  palls  even  with  all  the  stimulants  of  the  most 
vivid  career  of  man;  life  passionless,  exhausted,  melancholy^ 
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old.  I  was  to  be  a  wild  beut ;  and  a  wQd  beass  «ci 
to  pace  the  same  eternal  cage !  A  criminal  bccad  lo  t^  iixt 
of  his  dungeon  forever !  I  would  rather  hax^  bwa  bu:>vx  ukss 
on  the  storms  of  every  regicm  of  the  nniT^rs^. 

Immortality  on  Earth!— I  was  still  in  the  Tij^cr  c£ 
must  it  be  always  so?     Most  not  pain,  fe«rC<wafeeBw  ^tit 
mindy  the  sad  decay  of  all  the  rBSoortes  of  titt  kmus. 
be  the  natural  resolt  of  time?     Mi^t  I  m:<  szak  ^^:  la^^ 
petoal  sick-bed,  hopeless  decrepitade,  poia 


relaxation,  the  extremities  of  famine,  of  disasie:.  if 
— ^yet  this  was  to  be  borne  for  ages  of  age»! 

Immortality  on  Earth! — Separaticci  fr«:cL  aZ  la^s  '^wpl^  mi 
ennobles  life.  I  was  to  sorriTe  mr  c«ccrxrr:  v-  mat  ^3^  ui£, 
dear  to  my  heart  viobited  by  the  f€irt  of  bazta»atf  ra:  tot- 
bom,  her  sacred  monuments,  her  ti«:i^<hx:«,  be?  'iacLZn^  a  k»< 
and  a  spoil.  Without  a  resting-spoc  for  Jht  §*:lr«  •:€  tlj  isieL. 
I  was  to  witness  the  sbive,  the  man  of  l»>:«:id.  iLr  s^m^  fd 
the  desert,  the  forions  infidel,  rioting  is  a.T  i:2t«£s3ffie«  o^ 
ging  up  the  bones  of  my  fathers,  tzasplizx^  cc  'dttt  iiior  r 
of  Jerusalem ! 

Immortality  on  Earth! — I  was  to  fe<>I  i^  fzEZ  h/^tsuir 
ery  of  surviving  all  whom  I  loved;  wif-e,  «iLi,  trjotL,  *r 
to  the  last  being  with  whom  my  heart  ^tz^  t^LMcntt  &  tfT-wa« 
bond ;  all  that  bore  a  drc^  of  my  blood  ix:  tatter  t'^**  w»s^ 
to  perish  in  my  sight,  and  I  was  to  stacid  ca  iht  T-^rstr  iif  -z^ 
perpetual  grave,  without  the  power  xo  «r*V  in^-.  z 
If  new  affections  could  ever  wind  their  wrr  ii&:  jlt 
bosom,  it  must  be  only  to  fill  it  with  new  Kmnr^ :  f :?  ^j^ 
I  loved  must  still  be  torn  from  me. ~  lit  taie  wxui  1  xuus;  s^ 
main,  and  remain  alone! 

Immortality  on  Earth! — The  grave  tiiat  <c>jM9f  ^jl  ta*  «il- 
ner,  closes  on  his  sin.  His  weig^  of  oSa*ai^  2i  4^r>^  JCv 
new  guilt  can  gather  on  him  there.  Brt  I  wa&  v.  cjii*9  liv 
limit  to  the  weight  that  was  alrea^  crciicxir  n^,  Ti^  riLSi 
of  life  upon  life,  the  surges  of  an  jadMXktfjaxAJi/t  v>»l  «/  ♦rr.tif^ 
were  to  roll  in  eternal  progress  ov5er  mj  insac  If  tsu^  ;uii^- 
ment  of  the  great  day  was  terrible  to  ^^^  wi»v  ix^t  y^iis^  tmt 
through  the  common  measoie  of  exist«s«f%,  viae  juiior.  vt^  lu 
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»€  fiwift  terrors  to  ttie  wretch  who  was  to  appear  loaded  witli  the  ac- 
SSSXem    cumulated  guilt  of  a  thousand  lives! 

Overwhelmed  with  despair,  I  rushed  through  Jerusalem, 
with  scarcely  a  conscious iiess  of  whither  I  was  going.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  the  city  was  crowded  with  the 
multitude  come  to  the  great  festival  of  the  year.  I  felt  an 
instinctive  horror  of  the  human  countenance,  and  shunned 
every  avenue  by  which  the  tribes  came  in.  I  at  last  found 
myself  at  the  Gate  of  Zion,  that  leads  southward  into  the  open 
country.  I  had  then  no  eyes  for  that  wondrous  portal  which 
'  had  exhausted  the  skill  of  the  most  famous  Ionian  sculptors, 

the  master-work  of  Herod  the  Great.  But  I  vainly  tried  to 
force  my  way  through  the  crowds  that  lingered  on  theirmarch 
to  gaze  upon  its  matchless  beauty;  portal  alone  worthy  of  the 
wonders  to  which  it  led,  tike  the  glory  of  an  evening  cloud 
opening  to  lead  the  eye  upward  to  the  stars. 

On  those  days  the  Roman  guard  was  withdrawn  from  the 
battlements,  which  I  ascended  to  seek  another  escape ;  hut  the 
concourse,  gathered  there  to  look  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
tribes,  fixed  me  to  the  spot.  Of  all  the  strange  and  magnifi- 
cent sights  of  earth,  this  entrance  was  the  most  fitted  to  swell 
the  national  pride  of  country  and  religion.  The  dispersion, 
ordained  by  Heaven  for  judgment  on  the  crimes  of  our  idola- 
trous kings,  had,  through  that  wonder-working  power  by 
which  good  is  brought  out  of  evil,  planted  our  law  in  the  re- 
motest extremities  of  the  world.  Among  its  proselytes  were 
the  mighty  of  all  regions,  the  military  leaders,  the  sages,  the 
kings ;  all,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  coming  to  pay  homage 
to  the  great  central  city  of  the  faith ;  and  all  coming  with  the 
pomp  and  attendance  of  their  rank.  The  procession  amounted 
to  a  number  which  threw  after-times  into  the  shade.  Three 
millions  of  people  have  been  counted  at  the  Passover. 

The  diversities  of  the  multitude  were  not  less  striking. 
Every  race  of  mankind,  in  its  most  marked  peculiarities,  there 
passed  beneath  the  eye.  There  came  the  long  train  of  swarthy 
slaves  and  menials  round  the  chariot  of  the  Indian  prince, 
clothed  in  the  silks  and  jewels  of  regions  beyond  the  Ganges 
Upon  them  pressed  the  troop  of  African  lion-hunters,  half 


nakedy  bat  wixk  ibsr  r«iadk  Biuk  'wy^stchiiL  -wTn.  ii 
fragmentB   oi  tss^'wpx^z   riikL       2*^mti   'Stsn.    or    *«»^>-^ 
moved  patriazdbal  zr:c=«^  zh^  Azac   Kit^'iir,  &  ^^^x^zuiur  ±irzs 
with  bis  white  !<:«££«  ^.'m-zus  frmL  7t^i*?gi  ii^r  'mruux*  ^-^^Try 
his  sonSy  like  ocr  farrr-r  %  ':r^JT;STi»  rrinL  Ti>«  -v-IibrzneaK  ti 
Mount  of  Yiskai.     T^kc  rJutti   in.  "lii*  xiiizfe^nnr  taaniT 
the  AssTTian  rhv^fTA^ .  a.  z^ol  iOju'v^   f  imnu:  hul 
voyed  by  hotseE&tn  <tj-r«^i  wra.  «.*^I>     TIji*  ?< 
wrapped  in  the  f^ns   c^  wiif   ssxL    irar,  zrai   :ntei     ii: 
North:  the  nobx*  Gr»=ftk-  ii»*  T*»^frHf!naL  x  Tit-  jimun  :: 
with  his  eoantcTuafie  b'acn^x  isi^  i!'^aJn^  miL   irsmrj  <r  ii» 
eoantnr:  the  te^cod  azid  THSiju'r  f-accr^^  if  "atr    '  jiiir=»*   :n 
bins;  the  fair  ski:i«  az>i  grgip^iy  f  ^m.f  if  inf  '}*rf=icui  T! 
strange  elosters  of  ac€&  xunii'wx  •.  intt  "iiirr.f  if  Z-xrr.n*-  >x 
Asia,  with  their  bSaiek  k^kfi.  ym^aeoimf  x  TJit  '-lu  f  if  ir*it« 
and  sli^t  jel  sinewy  ':ra  tik  slks^l  -rxs.  iirizFti  if  mnx  satL 
stars  stmek  into  the  Aess.:  aH  misr'.atyL  •tt^t'L  hl  'jti^-l.    mil 
in  strong  contrast  with  ??rrTr,  lan-  I'aT-.ar   m  Tiit^  •jullzzpt   tr  jl 
the  chariot,  nrging  xhe  li-rniz  scnsn  v:  'Oit  rxu:  ioil  j^^ 
with  the  hanghtrneas  of  iLs^  aeknii^rrLcitLi^L  nifeff^g  if  inintrniL. 
The  representatiTe  w€c>ii  wa*  i«!i!:c»  2i**r      l^u:  a-1  -nij^  litf 
tinctiTe  maiks  of  eocnsrr  aai  tsmrmji,  -aiiajin   lA^iAiiL'*  jx." 
eradicable  br  human  Mrfflsdi.  w^fse-  -:*^'»n«.tv-'f^L   uui  p:n.j:»rft 
by  the  one  gruid  impres&:jL  -cf  ^an^  ^lji^  ioil  -an:  ^nni*      2i 
their  presence  was  the  Cliy  c-f  Hicnt-**.  in*^  H"'    x  Iliui 
lifted  np  iXA  palaces;  aiK^it  izrisr  itttitOJiesL  ^^  uu  rurr  *:r7 
in  a  higher  region  c^  tibe  ics,  "sasi  Ttw^z^  «l   TiJL-»r  na^j^r- 
the  world  coold  show  no  <qukl.  v.  wxiii  -ui^  -^**  ;c  *:i*r  >-' 
liever  were  tamed  froia  t2ie  TSSKsuits:  zxrst  x  'Ut^   -^-^j..  n 
whose  oooits  Solomon*  the  k^-r  :if  -iaraJ^T  jmor*  i  •:  ▼  .>u  »u- 
had  called  down  the  ti«5sii^ -rtf -Lii*  X:»«:   *^ip-^  air.    r    :iui 
descended  on  the  allar  in  »-:  tn^  wii:-.*^  taai'/iLiii.—  'i*-   i  ti-t 
whom  hearen  and  the  heaxtCL  j:^  jHa-^rOit  ':iii  ii.r  -  a-^u  r  at 
to  make  His  fatore  thrcaey  aa*i  err*  rj.rr  v  Hu*  ^-•^  '^''j*^ 

O  Jerosalesn,  Jemsaiiflt!  wit*t  I  liirLt  .f  viiir:  I  ^stv  '.u**r 
then,  and  of  what  I  ha^e  kzm^  *r^ra  tiH*-  — uj-t  t;:#.».i*-i^  ::i*»: 
desolate,  the  utterly  pax  v>  *iii3ij*r:  -viira  J  1;^*  «h^*^  u**- 
Roman  plow  driven  thrrag^i  iL^  t-:C  .c.  irij'i  ♦r,>.»:  -j**:  H  .•.; 
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of  Holies;  the  Saracen  destroying  eren  its  minfl;  the  last, 
I  worst  devastator,  the  barbarian  of  the  Tatar  desert,  Bitting 
in  grim  scorn  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city  of  David ;  viola* 
ting  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and  the  king ;  turning  op  fot 
plunder  the  soil,  every  blade  of  whose  grass,  every  atom  of 
whose  dust,  was  sacred  to  the  broken  lieart  of  Israel;  tram* 
pling  with  savage  cruelty  my  countrymen  that  lingered  among 
its  walls  only  that  they  might  seek  a  grave  in  the  ashes  of  the 
mighty, — 1  have  felt  my  spirit  maddened  within  me>  I  have 
made  impious  wishes ;  I  have  longed  for  the  lightning  to  blast 
the  tyrant.  I  still  start  from  my  bed  when  I  hear  the  whirl- 
wind, and  send  forth  fierce  prayers  that  its  rage  maybe  poured 
on  the  tents  of  tlie  oppressor.  I  unconsciously  teai-  away  my' 
white  locks,  and  scatter  them  in  bitterness  of  soul  toward  the 
£ast.  In  the  wildness  of  the  moment  I  have  imagined  every 
cloud  that  sailed  along  the  night  a  minister  of  the  descending 
vengeance.  I  have  seen  it  a  throne  of  terrible  shapes  Sying 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  majestic  spirits  and  kings  of  wrath 
hurrying  through  the  heavens  to  pour  down  eulfurous  hail 
and  fire,  as  upon  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  have  cried  out 
with  our  prophet,  as  the  vision  swept  along,  "  Who  is  he  that 
Cometh  fromEdom?  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozra?  he  that 
is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength!  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 
garments  like  him  that  treadeth  the  winepress?  "  and  I  have 
thought  that  I  heard  the  answer :  "  I,  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness, mighty  to  save  I  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  fury,  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment ;  for  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  my  re- 
deemed is  come ! " 

Then,  when  the  impulse  passed  away,  my  eyes  have  turned 
into  fountains  of  tears,  and  I  have  wept  until  morning  came, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  world  called  back  its  recollections;  and 
for  the  sacred  hills  and  valleys  that  I  had  imagined  in  the 
darkness  I  saw  only  the  roofs  of  some  melancholy  city,  in 
which  I  was  a  forlorn  fugitive;  or  &  wilderness,  with  but  the 
burning  sands  and  the  robber  before  me;  or  found  myself 
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tossing  on  the  ocean,  not  more  fruitless  than  mj  heart,  nor 
more  restless  than  my  life,  nor  more  unfathomable  than  my 
wo.  Yet  to  the  last  will  I  hope  and  love.  0  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem  I  even  in  my  mirth,  if  I  forget  thee ! 

But  those  were  the  thoughts  of  after-times.  On  that  mem- 
orable and  dreadful  day  I  had  no  perception  but  of  some 
undefinable  fate  which  was  to  banish  me  from  mankind.  I 
at  length  forced  my  way  through  the  pressure  at  the  gate, 
turned  to  none  of  the  kinsmen  who  called  to  me  as  I  passed 
their  chariots  and  horses,  overthrew  with  desperate  and  sud- 
den strength  all  who  impeded  my  progress,  and  scarcely  felt 
the  ground  till  I  had  left  the  city  behind,  and  had  climbed, 
through  rocks  and  ruins,  the  mountain  that  rose  drearily  be- 
fore me,  like  a  barrier  shutting  out  the  living  worlds 
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Terror  had  exhausted  me;  and  throwing  myself  on  tbe 
ground,  midtr  the  shade  of  the  jialiu-trees  that  crowned  tlt« 
summit  of  the  hill,  I  fell  into  an  almost  instant  slumber. 
But  it  was  uurefreshing  mid  disturbed.  The  events  of  the 
day  again  oauie  Vfore  me,  strangely  mingled  with  those  of 
my  past  life,  and  with  others  of  whieh  I  could  form  no  wa- 
king remembrani-e.  I  saw  luyiself  sometimes  debased  below 
man,  like  the  great  Assyrian  king,  driven  out  to  feed  upon 
the  herb  of  the  forest,  and  wandering  fur  years  exposed  to  the 
seorching  sun  by  day  and  the  dews  that  sank  chilling  upon 
my  naked  frame  by  night ;  I  then  seemed  filled  with  super- 
natural iwwer,  and  rose  on  win^ra  till  earth  was  diminished 
beneath  me,  ami  I  felt  mys»'lf  fearfully  alone.  Still,  there 
was  one  predominant  sensation :  that  all  this  was  for  punish- 
ment, and  that  it  was  to  be  iN'rjtetual.  At  length,  in  one  of 
my  imaginary  flights,  I  found  myself  whirled  on  the  wind, 
like  a  swimmer  down  a  cataract,  in  helpless  terror  into  the 
bosom  of  a  thuiulcr-eloud.  I  felt  the  weight  of  the  rolling 
vapors  round  me;  I  saw  the  blaze;  I  was  stunned  by  a  roar 
that  shook  the  firmament. 

My  eyes  suddenly  opened,  yet  my  dream  appeared  only  to 
be  realized  by  my  waking.  Thick  clouds  of  hea\-j-  and  heat«d 
vapor  were  rapidly  rolling  up  from  the  precipices  below;  and 
at  intervals  a  sound  that  I  could  not  distinguish  from  distant 
thunder  burst  on  the  wind.  But  the  sun  was  bright,  and  the 
horizon  was  the  dazzluig  blue  of  the  eastern  heaven.  As  my 
senses  slowly  returned,  for  I  felt  like  a  man  overpowered  with 
wine,  I  was  enabled  to  discover  where  I  was.  The  discovery 
itself  was  terror.  I  had  in  my  distraction  fled  to  the  moun- 
taiu  on  which  no  Jew  ever  looked  without  shame  and  sorrow 
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for  the  crimes  of  the  gteaast  ka^  inz£>  irioie  itzigszLjt  -LiMt . 
Almighty  ever  poniei  the  spirit  of  life,  cm  w^jiiL  a  -mwsl 
priest,  as  I  was,  eould  noc  tooeh  visfiniG  ciKSic  rtlsj  nf  asr 
filement.  I  sat  oa  the  Moimt  id  Coersz^n^^  K-^aZjeL  fnm. 
its  having  ooce  witnessed  the  iotiaaxs  of  •icr  -mgitg-  Siiii- 
mon,  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  gave  way  'u:  ihit  yessutst^ut  i£ 
his  heathen  wives — that  inepazaUe  csae  f-:r  wxa^  isu^ 
dom  was  rent,  and  the  strength  of  Israel 
the  hollows  of  the  hill  the  ^i^res,  ssfZ  beazzi^  lai*^  jless  i£ 
baming,  and  barren  foKrver,  on  whkh  tcis-  %3li  jk»  :f  lL:ui«f3- 
Cbemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  had  stood  in  sxii  *it  "Sat  H^iUK  if 
the  living  God.  The  very  fahB-tR^TS  z^fr?  wozko.  I  idiL 
snatched  that  wild  and  bitter  aJr<p  w«ps-  I2*r  yimiinr:  :f  'aie 
groves  in  which  the  fool  rites  of  fht  iFjCi^^fSsn^  :t  P^tKLU'/jb 
and  Assyria  once  filled  the  air  with 
and  horrid  yells  of  hnman  sacrifice,  alM«;ts  lucit  nt: 
by  the  roar  of  harharian  revel,  the  wlmfI  cis»ifixuiit  if  tzoju 
and  horn,  the  haivhanalian  ehonis  of  the  ^ndCSCMi  sui  z/hk- 
pie  of  imparity. 

The  vapors  that  rose  hot  and  sekly  cisf  •:«»  lue  -w-i^^  "Jut 
smokes  from  the  fires  kindled  in  the  valjey  ci  fiEnmim :  -w^iMts^ 
the  refuse  of  the  anhnals  slangh&ercd  for  zhat  t:^  zt  "Ji^  rjrj^ 
and  the  other  pollutions  and  lesmants  o€  ihizLs  a£r.mauiiu»^  Vi 
the  Jew,  were  daily  burned.  Hie  ssIjcc  asri  ZfiT>iKul  i?». 
the  deadly  fames,  and  the  aspecta  of  the  itffZL^^  ^fLKsfj  yihr 
lie  criminals,  who  were  employed  in  ^i»  ifa^ind  'imsl^  ccr> 
the  idea  of  the  place  of  final  eviL  iKz  zr-jrju:^^  n  -iji^rr 
threats  against  the  national  betiayeis.  azaasv::  lai^  zr^jui  uit 
the  self-willed,  the  poUated  with  idols,  acid  ^^si^t  v-.Cix^i  -rzn 
that  still  darker  and  nM»e  incmahae  id^Lsirj.  ;2«^  w.noi::^  \t 
the  world,  pointed  to  the  valley  of  Hiu^iin.!  1^  P^lst-W, 
when  he  denoanoed  the  anbehef  and  IsxirT-  c^  -uu^  >.r:.  t  •sbi- 
docee,  pointed  to  the  valley  of  HmnrjB :  j^^L — i^  yiarj^p-^ 
the  Essene,  the  Saddacee,  in  the  haogttj  f^rris  -iur  f  .rTrjr 
the  fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  dM&  eria^bt  Toa::  a:^  j.'v>tta^ 
her;  the  hypocrite,  the  bigot,  and  tike  skepot^  4L.Jd*:  jiui»'.  *  r^ 
hopeless  revenge,  when  they  saw  dke  l;*^^-*::  >r.o.ev  ^-:iai.>«i- 
ing  with  their  idolatrous  <*n«gfff  thr!%g&  :i«^  ^^tfttit  'Xi*>^  v-^ 
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by  the  holy,  or  were  driven  aside  by  the  torrent  of  cavaliy, 
aiid  the  gilded  chariot  on  which  sat  some  insolent  prooonnil 
fresh  from  Italy, — pointed  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom!  How 
often,  as  the  days  of  Jerusalem  hurried  toward  their  end  and 
by  some  fatality  the  violences  of  the  Roman  governors  be- 
came more  frequent  and  intolerable,  have  I  seen  the  groups  of 
my  countrymen,  hunted  into  some  byway  of  the  city  by  tita 
hoofs  of  the  Roman  horse,  consuming  with  that  inward  wrath 
which  was  soon  to  flame  out  in  such  horrors,  flinging  up  their 
wild  bauds,  as  if  to  upbraid  the  tardy  heavens,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  and  with  the  strong  contortions  of  the  Oriental  counte- 
nance, and  lip  scarcely  audible  from  the  force  of  its  own  con- 
vulsion, muttering  conspiracy.  Or,  in  despair  of  shaking  off 
that  chain  which  had  bound  the  whole  earth,  how  often  have 
I  seen  them  appealing  to  the  endless  future,  and  shrouding 
their  heads  in  their  cloaks,  like  sorcerers  summoning  up  de- 
mons, each  with  his  quivering  hand  stretched  out  toward  the 
accursed  valley,  and  every  tongue  groaning  "  Hinnom  I " 

Uliile  I  lay  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  a  state 
which  gave  me  the  deepest  impression  of  the  partii^  of  soul 
and  body,  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  It  was 
from  the  Temple,  which,  as  the  fires  below  sank  with  tiie 
growing  heat  of  the  day,  was  now  visible  to  me.  The  trum- 
pet was  the  signal  of  the  third  hour,  when  the  first  daily  aao- 
rifice  was  to  be  offered.  It  was  the  week  of  the  class  of 
Abiah,  of  which  I  was,  and  this  day's  service  fell  to  me. 
Though  I  would  have  given  all  that  I  possessed  on  earth  to 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon  that  spot,  polluted  as  it  was,  and 
there  molder  away  into  the  dust  and  ashes  that  I  had  made 
my  bed,  I  dared  not  shrink  from  that  most  solemn  dul^  of 
the  priesthood. 

I  rose,  but  it  was  not  until  after  many  efforts  that  I  was 
able  to  stand.  I  struggled  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
holding  by  the  sterna  of  the  palm-trees.  The  second  trumpet 
sounded  loudly,  and  was  reechoed  by  the  cliffs.  I  had  now 
no  time  for  delay,  and  was  alwut  to  spring  downward  toward 
a  path  which  wound  round  the  head  of  the  valley  and  beyond 
the  fires,  when  my  ears  were  again  arrested  by  the  peal  that 
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BUM^d  the  vfaat  ORKi:  cf  i^  i£^  rncui  -J^jst^hti.  sr^riL- 
imlaiiljr  looked  fee  Ait  ihamSei  xiaaoie-  T^  unr  -vu  va^irac 
»  atain ;  bnt  the  ^Kia^KCS  Bvx^  i^  v^ss.  m.  -ni:w  AP-^t^r 


H4»utd  u  an  ■  Ttax  Tvn^  cktcc  s^mtil  ttei  Tii:nu»  huc 
goU,  woe  faaag  viiK  ^ook:  a  b^^  Kid  nZtsL  umii.  itnaiuiit. 
to  be  g^ibmag  ow  Ae  ^**f*^.  lad  iaota  aiti  ciama  i£ 
Bxlignaiit  fauto'  bmat  boM  is  t*'*'-™      T^  urmi  tiHstse^ 

■ml  ttW  **'***"**  MlHTgr  glW  jlQOS  »T''  t-t»  w;iic.nim«t, 

I  hnnied  to  the  Btr  ptte.  To  nj  Mgmfflmign.  I  inmif 
tbe  To^  that  I  h^  1^  so  dtk^c  tz  -r^  i^  -wir— ra.t.*. 

mlmnut  onptT.     Tbe  —■"***  sEKd  :Kai=*<i  a.  jJlir'^IuU-  imr*^ 

tbe  trees,  vith  sohccIt  >n  ovns.  TV  10:3  t-^s*  itisMswi 
except  by  children  and  tbe  irv  ciic  :«»au  uftK^BZ^  ^!F 
thdr  care.  The  milca  and  bccaca  pattC  ta— -nri  -^aii  iiiitis 
witboDt  a  keeper.  I  asv  tens  tsU  c£  att  in-miJ-*  sui  ^caisr 
o&eringB  that  the  tribes  bncds  Kf  V:  'an  c^^  f^ai^  ui):hc 
at  tbe  merej  of  nj  hand  thai  V'isJi  -aki  ^t^m  rwvf 
Where  cnold  the  mjriads  laTe  £«;'C<«mi  -nzi-JL  >q-t"  x"^ 
ered  tbe  land  a  fev  booiB  befoi«  to  tw  hiTLzzn.  ^ 

The  eitf  was  still  BKHe  a  sabjen  ct  »i&-n-*>Ti.wr  j,  -anri^ 
might  bare  dnren  awsr  tbe  emeoaae  of  g^^f-^  e  b  ^zne 
when  the  Tudeoees  of  tbe  Bobib  creed  i^  c^^hl  >ti^  ^.b*- 
bat  too  frequent  mue  tat  tbe  Boot  tosiii?  ■-'■*-"  r<ci  tZ 
within  the  gate  wai  eqnaDj  deserted.  I^  ssrf«a  -vv^  -zzsfs- 
I7  sbipped  of  the  regular  inbaiataaiE.  T^  &:iSiKL  ir=.-r3t^^!s 
were  ^moet  the  only  beings  wfac^  I  eocJd  -invri-T^f  :i.  nj  p]»- 
sageof  the  l<KigaT«aae,  fnaa  the  foot  'A  ■a^  '^':*s  '.sj  v  'oa 
Uount  of  tbe  Temple^  All  A^  was  faireaf^  le.  31.7  ffir?^aiit 
anxie^  to  escape  ererj  ej*  of  my  eocrzya^s :  yw  I  'Xi.  n-n 
tell  with  what  a  tbiobbiug  dt  heart,  Evi  TicrvCT  '.f  li-r*;-^^ 
emotioQ,  I  at  length  readied  Qie  du«sl>:-li  '.^  iiy  '^■*-~— r 
Tboagh  joDBg,  I  was  a  bosfaand  and  fas.^:.  W^ian  ■"-■r'"  ii'j: 
have  happened  sinee  die  sunset  dt  the  «-T*cd:^  '•.M.-x^':  tx  s.7 
erO  doings — for  which  may  H^  with  wicjol  tusvj  'r*^  is  tu 
right  hand  and  judgment  at  the  left,  har«  SKfr^  'jo,  lut^ — idd 
fiUall;  oocapied  die  ni^iL     I  fistened  at  tut  ^jrm,  wss.  bj 
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heart  upon  my  lips.  T  dared  not  open  it.  My  saspense  was 
&t  length  relieved  by  my  wife's  voice;  she  waa  weeping,  I 
fell  on  my  kjiees,  and  Uianked  Heaven  that  she  waa  alive. 

But  my  infant!  I  thoi^ht  of  the  awoid  that  smote  the 
first-bom  in  the  land  of  bondage,  and  felt  that  Judah,  guil^ 
as  Egypt,  might  well  dread  its  puniahment.  Was  it  for  my 
first-bom  that  the  sobs  of  its  angel  mother  had  arisen  in  her 
loneliness?  Another  paase  of  tntter  sospense^and  I  heard 
the  laugh  of  my  babe  as  it  awoke  in  her  arms.  The  first 
human  sensation  that  I  had  f^t  for  so  many  booia  was 
almost  overpowering;  and  without  regarding  the  Bqaalidneas 
of  my  dress,  and  the  look  of  famine  and  fatigue  that  most 
have  betrayed  where  I  had  been,  I  should  have  rushed  into 
the  chamber.  But  at  that  moment  the  third  trumpet  soonded. 
I  had  now  no  time  for  the  things  of  this  world.  I  plunged 
into  the  bath,  cleansed  myself  from  the  pollution  of  the  moun- 
tain, hastily  girt  on  me  the  sacerdotal  tunie  and  girdle;  and 
with  the  sacred  fillet  on  my  burning  brow,  and  the  censer  in 
my  shaking  hand,  ])asBed  through  the  cloisters  and  toA  my 
place  before  the  altar. 


Op  ill  the  labois  of  Imssi  wta^st  sDi  p:w7  bs'rrr^^i  •! 
worship,  the  Temple  wimia  vbiMe  <iciEr&  I  'sum.  «&:•:#!  w  'sut 
most  mighty.  In  die  tcvs  of  3lt  T^Tarcy  wmi^s:niiB^  tss 
from  the  graves  of  mj  kimircd.  I  kiT%  i«i«ea  iZ  lire  niiitu  fir 
moos  shrines  of  the  great  kinzdcffl^s  cv  jiruKrr.  0:iii$nzKm!f£. 
faj  cmel  circnnLStancey  and  iht  sdll  isa^s^^  'jntejrr  -r  jlbu  1 
have  stood  before  the  altar  cf  iht  Ec&esio.  I»;g;k,  i^  juasix^ 
piece  of  Ionian  splendor;  I  hant  sRzxj^L  in-mLza  "i^  -r :#:•:£§ 
of  Delphi,  and  been  made  a  re^^rsaz::  ^vi^zieiif  iif  T2ir  fn^«er: 
mysteries  of  that  diief  of  the  ccii&je^  if  z2Lz*'.ySu;cy*:,  Z*rke;^i 
in  chains,  I  have  been  forced  to  yjct  ifit^  zr:*'«»:!fKi:!i  r:ioii  "zitt 
Minerva  of  the  AeropoliSy  and  a23b:«c  f.:r?:n  jlj  ^bu^nur  zi 
wonder  at  that  monoment  oi  a  vaaizs  -wHi^Ji.  -.rjirm  %-,  ''i:j^r^^ 
been  consecrated  onlr  to  the  tr«e  G«jC-  br  -rLioi  n  -ri:*  cr*^*!!- 
The  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jot%.  i^  SdiZi!?:^.  S'xcl::^  \t  "h^. 
Rome  of  Constantine,  the  still  bkx^  sCT=^«^!iii:iiLt  i^rri*  =l 
which  the  third  Rome  still  bows  hfdf^vz  lii*^  f:*»bem:ir  :^  •rt^- 
lee — aU  have  been  known  to  mr  Kez^  iLa;:  kz^.^i  iZ  -diziici 
bat  rest;  bat  all  were  dreams  and  sl^i.'*'^  v.  '±a:  cr£Zifi»?ir« 
the  dazzling  beaaty,  the  almost  naKanHj  zL:^.  if  lis:  T*!a.-' 
pie  which  once  covered  the  "MoGEt  c-f  Visd'.c.  *  :^  -ii^  ■.brj  -.if 
Jehovah. 

At  the  distance  of  afano^  two  tL-yg'ti  T^^xrf .  I  ix^*:  TJk 
image  on  my  mind's  eye  with  Yxt-ji^  akZLri  yk-r^Ji  fOiKft*.  I 
see  the  coart  of  the  Gentiles  eirrfinz  Tie  Tb-.>:  i  l-.r:ir^?M  ',i 
the  purest  marble,  with  its  wall  risisz  «ii  LTijij»»i  iri^^t  f nci 
the  valley ;  its  kingly  entrance,  irori j  :•*  -^^  tkzit*:  '.i  iy,'lv- 
mon;  its  innomerable  and  ststelv  rriil^-'.z:*  f,?  ^ii»r  ^7>?«u 
and  officers  of  the  Temple,  and  acc-r^  ^z^•z:^f  z~t!trjfr^,z  yM  a 
succession  of  diadems,  those  alaba.«=^>rr  y/rd/vji^  ^zA  tr/^m' 
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nadeH  in  which  the  chiefs  and  sages  of  Jenisalem  sat  teaching 
the  people,  or  walked,  breathiag  the  pure  air,  and  gazing  on 
the  grandeur  of  a  landscape  which  swept  the  whole  amphi- 
theater of  the  mountains.  I  see,  rising  above  this  stapendoos 
boundary,  the  court  of  the  Jewish  women  separated  bj  its 
porphyry  pillars  and  richly  sculptured  wall;  above  this,  the 
separated  court  of  the  men;  still  higher,  the  coort  of  the 
priests ;  and  highest,  the  crowning  splendor  of  aU,  the  central 
TEMPLE,'  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  its  roof  planted  with 
lofty  spear-heads  of  gold,  the  most  precious  marbles  and 
metals  everywhere  flashing  back  the  day,  till  Mount  Uoriah 
stood  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  approaching  Jemsalem 
what  it  had  been  so  often  described  by  its  baxds  and  people, 
"  a  mountain  of  snow  studded  with  jewels. " 

The  gi'andeur  of  the  worship  was  worthy  of  this  glory  of 
architecture.  Four-and- twenty  thousand  Levites  ministered 
by  turns  —a  thousand  at  a  time.  Four  thousand  more  per- 
formed tht^  lower  offices.  Four  thousand  singers  and  min- 
strels, with  the  liai'p,  the  trumpet,  and  all  the  richest  iostm- 
ments  of  a  land  whose  native  genius  was  music,  and  whose 
climate  and  landscape  led  men  instinctively  to  delight  in  the 
charm  of  sound,  chanted  the  inspired  songs  of  our  warrior 
king,  and  filled  up  the  |)auses  of  prayer  with  harmonies  that 
transported  the  spirit  beyond  the  cares  and  passions  of  a 
troubled  world. 

I  was  standing  before  the  attar  of  bumt-offerings,  with  the 
Levite  at  my  side  holding  the  Iamb;  the  cup  was  in  my  hand, 
and  I  was  about  to  pour  the  wine  on  the  victim,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  hurried  feet.  In  another  moment  the 
gate  of  the  court  waa  abruptly  thrown  back,  and  afigure  rushed 
in ;  it  was  the  High  Priest,'  but  not  in  the  robes  of  ceremony 
which  it  waa  customary  for  him  to  wear  in  the  seasons  of  the 
greater  festivals.  He  was  covered  with  the  common  vesture 
of  the  priesthood,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  use  it  for  total 
concealment.  His  face  was  buried  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 
and  he  walked  with  blind  precipitation  toward  the  sanctuary. 
But  be  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  a  new  feeling  stopped 


bim,  and  ie  toniMi  to  th*  ahac.  vbt^n  I  wts  TQnirmr  is. 
state  sarprue.  TIk  oiiLok  f<:II  fr<:'iB  h^  t^kw^-.  x  ma  jmiit 
u  death;  the  halMRuI  <:«rn£i«»  •:■£  fe«»:?^  viit-i  r^muipni 
him  a  terror  to  the  pe<:>ple  had  MuikpdKU.  ""•.•  f^^ieiit:::^ .  mt 
while  he  gazed  c-n  tbe  ^azie.  I  zh/yiLC.':  I  ia~«  ^hit  r-rvirnm-f 
oi  a  tear  on  a  check  that  had  ivti»  ciiL^o-ti  imiiia  -au'OiD 
before.  But  no  time  wa?  Wft  f-js  ^^-arsciio.  -r-a  li  ^-^r-aia; 
had  not  RstiaiDed  me.  Hi^  sidiiiiiilj  irKfy«il  att  hraL.  :e  '±1: 
lamb,  as  »as  cnst«MnaiT  f-?r  ih';*^  vii:  ':£«>*£  ^  la  -^lactza 
for  tbeir  own  sins;  bU  lip.  ashy  wa:>.  -i-ir^i^i  *7ri  ir  «*a, 
prayer;  theD,  fnatt-hinx  ihi  jn-f-  frjn  ^2^  Li:^:^.  i,r  -i'n-f^i 
it  into  the  animal's  th»at.  and  whii  h^  hiL^ia  ■•.-^r-<t  v-jii 
bbxid,  and  with  a  groao  that  j>:cniieii  ■iihirtL:^.  j^xa  runici 
distractedly  to  the  pon^h  of  'm  Ho'.j  H:ii^.  -Jn-.-r  tm^n  jl 
fierce  ineTerenee  the  veil  of  the  aot^ZiiA^rj.  u-i  iajv^i  :i. 

There  was  a  subterraoeaa  ptt^wag^  frim.  -.2i>  3£>;7-j:f  .c  -^i^ 
noctoajy  to  the  High  Pr»e=t'*  eiotsCc:.  ;Lr:iLa,  Tij-a.  Z  "nn- 
ceiTed  that  he  had  gone.  BoU  on  ^a^z:j£  zt^a:  -^-^  ;•  r^  ic 
the  close  of  the  sanifiee,  1  heard  a  <Ty  rS  ttcitij  fr'js.  -w-ttHiti 
that  penetrated  my  sooL 

I  had  neT«r  lored  tlK  head  of  onr  pnesi3i:>-.tL  Kk  ^ru  i. 
hangbty  and  hard-heaned  man:  innou^n^  =1.  i::*  A-v.  v^ -fi 
be  had  obtained  by  no  ansiupiei>:-«s  3ii>s:^.  oii  t.  t^mij  '..i.i 
alike  of  the  popular  caprice  and  cf  th^  nrazny  -.i  inr  -■  ■~-ji 
masters,  ^t  be  was  a  man:  wa«  a  -n.v  -.z  ilj  .•n  ■.•r'j^. 
and  was  it  for  one  like  me  to  irlmpc.  :T-r  *T-a  tw  m-.nr 
abject  criminal  of  earth?  I  aweaoeii  ibt:  srzt  i  -^  -'r-a. 
and,  with  a  sinking  heart  and  ami.: ir  us>i.  *sr^T^:  -ziti: 
sanctuary. 

But — what  I  saw  there  I  han^  ot j  ;*'.T*rv.  vfl  T-  tS -^ 
moment  the  recollection  oTitrwtEx-4  317  v^-vt.  ~  ■.r'_^ 
were  not  made  to  utter  it.  The-  *as  ci  1- »-  t  ».■  3,,i;  3^,-^-  v. 
hear  it.  Before  me  mored  thin^  XTjr.ii^T  -..iai  .tf  tu-.r-.*. 
vision,  thronging  shapes  of  tKT»;r.  ^t«>~j.i-..'  rTaaijr-v.-*. 
essential  power,  embodied  pii>(^Kry:  Tij-  V-,  *»«  .-^.r;  .■, 
twain!  How  coold  man  heboid  u>i  li-rr'  '^i.-i  !  ,.fv--.  nt 
face  from  the  groond  again,  I  •«*  hm  th/*  R-zi  P-r.*^^  :t- 
was  kneeling,  with  his  hands  ela^^i  -jy.r.  i,t  *7^' .  x^t  ..;* 
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t  »t  strained  wide,  as  if  laboring  to  utter  a  Toice ;  and  his  whole 
""*  frame  rigid  and  cold  as  a  corpse.  I  vainly  spoke,  and  at- 
tempt4^d  to  rouse  him;  t«nor,  or  more  than  terror,  had  be- 
numbed his  powers;  and,  nnwilling  to  saffer  him  to  be  seen 
in  this  estremit}-,  1  bore  him  in  my  arms  to  the  subterranean. 

But  a  tumult,  of  which  I  could  scarcely  conjecture  the 
cause,  checked  me.  The  trampling  of  multitudes,  and  cries 
of  f urj-  and  fear,  echoed  round  the  Temple ;  and  in  the  sudden 
appreheDsion,  the  first  and  most  fearful  to  the  priest  of  Judah, 
that  the  Romans  were  about  to  commence  their  often-threat- 
ened plunder,  1  laid  down  my  unhappy  burden  beside  the 
door  of  the  passage  and  returned  to  defend,  or  die  with,  our 
perishing  glory.  The  sanctuary  iu  which  I  stood  was  wholly 
lighted  by  the  lamps  round  its  walls.  But  when,  at  lei^th, 
unable  to  suppress  my  alanii  at  the  growing  uproar,  I  went 
to  the  porch,  I  left  ramparative  day  behind  me;  a  gloom 
deeiHT  than  that  of  t<'tii])cst  and  sirklier  than  that  of  smoke 
overspn^iid  the  sky.  The  sui),  which  t  had  seen  like  a  fiery 
buckler  hanging  over  the  city,  was  utterly  gooe  Even  while 
I  looked  the  darkness  deepeued,  and  the  blackness  of  ni^t, 
of  night  without  a  star,  fell  far  and  fearful  upon  the  horizon. 

It  has  bci-n  my  fab.-,  and  an  intense  i>art  of  my  puuishment, 
always  to  couceire  thiit  the  calamities  of  nature  and  nations 
were  connected  with  my  ciime.'  I  have  tried  to  reason  away 
this  impression,  but  it  has  clung  to  me  like  an  iron  chain; 
nothing  could  tear  it  away  that  left  the  life ;  I  have  felt  it 
hanging  over  mj  brain  with  the  weight  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
As  I  glanced  into  the  gloom,  the  thought  smote  me  that  it 
was  I  who  had  brought  this  Egyptian  plague,  this  horrid 
privation  of  the  first  element  of  life,  upon  my  country,  per- 
haps upon  the  world,  perhaps  never  to  be  relieved;  for  it 
caiue  condensing,  depth  on  depth,  till  it  seemeil  to  have  ex- 
cluded all  possibility  of  the  existence  of  light;  it  was,  like 
that  of  our  old  oppressors,  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  the 
dai'knesH  of  a  universal  grave. 

I  formed  my  fierce  determination  at  once,  and  resolved  to 
fly  from  my  (triesthood,  from  my  kindred,  from  my  country; 
'  to  linger  out  my  days— my  bitter,  banished  days — in  some 
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men  in  the  midst  of  muTiusal  {wnEjtosaio. — •ime  if  -ai*  sumc 
effectiTe  qualities  of  our  aoaae,  aad  jcszsm&it  ^  lai^  xaaiesL 
rigor  of  heait  and  nndentaiiding — 2§  ace  ajwv^  aesr^nur  ic 
SQch  proud  parentage.  It  s*  KonetziLe^  lai^  sfizlii  cf  m*n»r 
Iffute  ignorance  of  danger,  stumx^Mata  ii  Tatf^naai"  jecvssrj .  jl 
m  J  instance  it  was  that  of  »amfc>^ — ^sxtt  ±srvt  suauj  '=ias 
leads  the  maniar,  safe  OTer  roofs  a»i  laesLsm^nsa^  AZ.  il  -m& 
Temple  was  eoofosioii.  The  pgaeao  aj  iamr  JC  ai*  >«h;  if 
the  altar;  or,  clinging  together  m  gr^nztf  :(f  ieiOLe«BiK:R*  uul 
dismay,  waited  speeehleas  f«?r  the  rex  'asK  -nn-  v  t-jhs  iat*ai. 
in  this  onnatnial  night.  I  walLsd  tkr^jiLO.  aT.  wxaunz:  &  i^ar 
or  a  hope  under  hearen. 

Throagh  the  solid  gloctMy  and  aawonc  seao*  if  ai^a.  ioii 
sacred  things  cast  onder  mj  fiwCy  likif  -sht  for.il  if  tAme 
stonned  camp,  I  made  mj  war  tt>  kj  ^tw<*ilini£.  cr»rT:  uut 
unimpeded,  as  if  I  walked  in  the  lias  <i  ixj.  Z  itiuuL  ilj 
wife  in  deeper  terrcK*  at  mj  kto^  aawoa^  'loacL  -^-^n.  x  -ae 
da^ness.  She  sprang  forward  as  aj  T(;utit.  joit.  ihThur  in 
my  neck,  shed  the  tears  o€  jor  a»i  ^i^r^.  Bkc  i»7  ▼iDta- 
passed  between  as,  for  bat  few  were  aeiiy.aiiarj.  «i  lut  jpt 
with  her  babe  to  follow  me.  She  woKJi  ass^  iiili.^^L  jue  -ii 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

O  Miriam,  Miriam!  how  often  har^  I  limine  if  ia^^^  a 
my  long  pilgrimage !  How  oCbea,  Eke  taac  ^if  >.  nirx  u^Mv-^mu^ 
to  minister  oonsolataon  to  the  wr^vrgg^  iac''^  I  ifwn.  n  ji-? 
midnight  watching,  thy  coaBfieaoBce  cf  siib»  ^aoa  v  imaa  i 
beauty!'  To  me  thoa  hast  never  daoL  T^j  juuf^  "^laa  nan  t 
loftiness  of  soul;  thy  grneiww  Meusr  ^f  x^n^,  •!  t.  ¥i:.^-v«;n 
and  unhappy  heart;  thy  patkat  Xbo^jisz  wjsi  ju^  ]^\n(^  .i«<^ 
path  that  I  had  sowed  with  the  Anez  am  'ai^icot  5»r  ra-;  5-^. 
but  which  should  hare  beea  eovier^c  wxo.  ^au^  "vkut^,  \t 
princes,  to  be  worthy  of  thy  loieEaM*  lOfi  "217  ^.r^u*-  4^.  -;i^ 
in  memory,  and  caodemnatiaBy  ttdtaat  iaik  *xl^  \i  f>mu»r^ 
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»  Age  affair  age  bare  I  traveled  to  thy  lonely  grave;  ago  m& 
age  have  I  we|>t  aiiil  |>rari^  u|)oo  the  dust  that  was  once  pi 
feciioi).     In  all  ttit-  lla^<.lIK'S:^  forced  upon  me  by  a  stem  worl 
in  all  tbe  hatred  of  mankind  that  the  insolence  of  the  btili^ 
rian  and  Ihe  persecutor  has  bound  round  mj  bosom  like  a 
of  iron,  I  have  preserved  one  source  of  feeling  sacred — a 
tATV  fount  to  feed  tbe  little  vegetation  of  a  withered  heart: 
love  of  tliee ;  perhaps  to  be  a  sign  of  that  regenerate  tint 
when  tbir  '-urse  shall  be  withdrawn;  perhaps  to  be  in  i 
the  source  from  which  that  more  than  desert,  thj  hnsbaiid'i 
soul,  shall  be  lefresLed,  and  the  barrenness  flourish  with  tht 
flower.^  of  the  paradise  of  God ! 

Thi'ifwin<,'  oS  my  robe  of  priesthood,  as  I  then  thought) 
forever,  1  went  forth,  followed  by  my  heroic  wife  and  beu- 
ing  my  child  in  my  arms.  I  bad  left  behind  me  sumpta- 
ous  thingK,  wealth  transmitted  from  a  long  line  of  illiu- 
trioiis  ancestry.  I  cared  not  for  them.  Wealth  a  thousand 
timi;»  more  pretioua  was  within  my  embrace.  Yet,  when 
1  touched  the  threshold,  the  last  sensation  of  divorce  ftom 
all  that  I  had  been  came  over  my  mind.  My  wife  felt  tbe 
trembling  of  my  frame,  and,  with  a  gentle  Snnnesa  which 
in  thi!  hour  of  trouble  often  exalts  the  fortitude  of  woman 
above  the  headlong  and  inflamed  courage  of  the  warrior,  she 
bade  me  be  of  good  cheer.  I  felt  her  lips  on  my  hand  at  the 
moment — the  touch  gave  new  energy  to  my  whole  being — and 
I  Iwunded  forward  into  the  ocean  of  darkness. 

Without  im[>edimeiit  or  error,  I  made  my  way  over  and 
among  the  crowds  that  strewed  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  I 
heai'il  many  a  prayer  and  many  a  groan ;  but  I  had  now  no 
mon^  to  ilij  with  man,  and  forced  my  way  steadily  to  the  great 
[lortal.  ThiiH  far,  if  I  had  been  stricken  with  utter  blindness, 
I  could  not  have  been  less  guided  by  the  eye.  But,'on  pass- 
ing into  the  stivcts  of  the  lower  city,  a  scattered  torch,  from 
time  to  timn,  stnigtiliiig  through  the  darkness,  like  the  lamp 
in  a  sepulclKT,  gave  nie  glimpses  of  the  Bcene.  Tbe  broad 
avenue  was  encumbered  with  the  living,  in  the  semblance  of 
the  di'ad.  All  were  prostrated  or  were  in  those  attitudes  into 
which  men  aj*  thrown  by  terror  beyond  tbe  strength  or  spirit 
SO 
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solitude   that  h^  sirp;»d  i 

horror  fell    on  them,  and  ib«r  :^ncfiizri:f  z 
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Holiness.      Still  ibe  icsliru:*^  faau  y-'T-'—r  ^ :  tiiisr  r"""^ 

trampling  bad  the  tcand  of  a  <aa:KC.  as»i  taecr  :tc3crv»  c 
pain,  and  rage,  and  Ltmor  w-^ie  lie  ■■■•.»:  I  iiiT-*  smre  ji^aru. 
bat  more  feebly,  ^nt  op  fmc:  ;^  stji  <i  zm::^. 

I  strutted  on,  aTt^diog  toe-  IiTtir  vcfus.  nnt  tinw-'-j 
tRading  my  way  wherever  I  Ikcari  Tie  t:u«s  JskfS  innii's- 
OQs;  bat  my  task  was  ooe  of  exa^br  vC  sui  tn::  -ir  '3i;aii^ 
more  than  the  treasnies  of  ilw  ekn^  v  m*,  Ti:**  i-™* 
depended  00  my  efforts,  I  shocid  W"'~^f"7  ia.Ty-  jl:x  ti;'*n 
and  suffered  the  mnltitnde  to  Das.:->  nt^  ^.-:  "ait  pi-^. 
How  long  I  thiu  straggled  I  know  ux.  fbc  a  y-t-Z  :i5  pK<rL- 
iar  and  universal  tenor  thj£  bant  Kt^ii  utt  •", !■'•*■  hk  n^ 
my  reluctant  eyes  toward  Jenuakm.  T^  «udt^  :'  "si::*  Jtpw 
alarm  was  seen  at  once. 

A  large  sphere  of  fire  fiercely  ibos  jh^iiLB.  ':a>>  itix^^oiu 
lighting  its  track  down  the  lanifcy  air.  a=ri  .taisn:^  1.  ijtaa^ 
tnma  and  pallid  illnminatioa  on  the  E.yr^ii  -if  ^Lxn  V-j:t. 
It  stopped  above  the  rity  and  nq»lode<i  zz.  isa^Ziit^.  -f! «.<-■■/■ 
over  tiiit  whole  horizon,  bat  coTenng  t^  T^ai4>  vr^  k  ttOiK 
which  gave  it  tbe  aspect  of  a  Imge  aia&i  ■:-'  sirul  cs-.-wn:!  =l 
the  furnace.  Every  ontline  <rf  tbe  arraisWEr^.  ^ttit  ;iI1ij, 
every  pinnacle,  was  Been  with  a  livid  acd  vztuwc  ■Lj!'^zi^:<s:jffM. 
Again,  all  vanished.  I  beard  tbe  hoZ->w  r-j»i  .i  kl  ^az-JL- 
quake;  the  ground  rose  and  heaved  a^der  ■I'ZT  '-^ir^  I  zint^i 
tiie  crash  of  buildings,  the  fall  of  ftagK-ei^is  ■:'  iz^  zS/j.  as-ji. 
loader  than  both,  the  groan  of  tbe  itslc:=.-ii^.  I  ^a-i^i  2lt 
wife  and  child  closer  to  my  IxnNB.  In  thi^  =^x^  ::.'.eii>£'  I 
felt  the  ground  give  way  boiealh  m^,  a  s:ilfijrjr^  -rt^.i  vr.c 
away  my  breath,  and  I  waa  sw^A  into  tbe  aii  ^  a  wiL^lw.^i 
of  dost  and  ashea  I 


CHAPTER  IV 
S»U0d^  Joameys  Far  from  JtrasaUm 

Wbex  I  recovered  my  senses,  &I1  iras  so  mach  changed 
•  round  me  that  I  could  soarcely  be  persuaded  that  eithiez  tba 
pa»t  or  tbe  present  was  not  a  dream.  I  had  no  conscuniDHi 
of  any  interval  between  them,  more  than  that  of  having  efalMd 
my  eyes  at  one  instant,  to  open  them  at  the  next.  Tet  tta 
curtains  of  a  tent  waved  round  me,  id  a  breeze  fragrant  iritk 
the  breath  of  roses  and  balsam-treos.  Beyond  the  gaxdnu 
and  meadfiwR,  from  which  thuse  o<lors  sprang,  a  river  shone, 
liki'  a  path  nf  lapis  lazuli,  in  the  ralni  effulgence  of  the  west- 
ern sun.  Tents  were  pitched,  from  which  I  heard  tbe  sonnds 
of  pastoral  instruments;  camels  were  drinking  and  grazing 
alonK  the  riverside;  and  turbaned  men  aiid  maldeoa  wen 
ranging  over  the  fields,  or  sittltig  on  the  banks  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  delicious  evening. 

While  I  tried  to  collect  my  senses  and  discover  whether 
this  was  more  than  one  of  those  sports  of  a  wayward  fani^ 
which  tantalize  the  bed  of  the  sick  mind,  I  hearda  low  hymn, 
and  listened  tothe  sounds  with  breathless  anxiety.  The  voice 
I  knew  at  once— it  was  Miriam's.  But  in  the  disorder  of  my 
brain,  and  the  strange  circumstances  which  had  filled  the  tat- 
ter (lays,  in  that  total  feebleness  too  in  which  I  could  not  move 
a  limb  or  utt«'r  a  word,  a  persuasion  seized  me  that  I  waa 
already  beyond  the  final  boundary  of  mortals.  All  before  me 
was  like  that  paradise  from  which  the  crime  of  our  great  fore- 
father had  driven  man  into  l)anishment.  I  remembered  the 
convulsion  of  the  earth  in  which  I  had  sunk,  and  asked  my- 
self, f'onld  man  be  wrajiiJed  in  flame  and  the  whirlwind  that 
tore  up  mountains  like  the  roots  of  flowers,  and  yet  live? 

In  this  i>erplexity  I  closed  my  eyes  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  probably  exhibited  some  strong  emotion  of  count«nanoe, 
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for  I  was  TOiuedbjr  acij:  ''He  fires!  Hel:Tr«!*  I  kKwd 
np — Miriam  stood  before  me,  elaspixs^  ker  lortl'T  hacMis  wiA 
the  wildness  of  joj  un^ieakable,  and  shedding  ttazs  that, 
large  and  Instrons,  fell  down  her  glowing  checks  like  dew 
npon  the  pomegranate.  She  threw  herself  upon  mj  pillow, 
kissed  my  forehead  with  fips  that  breathed  new  life  into  me; 
then,  pressing  m  j  ehill  hand  between  hen,  koeh  down  and 
with  a  look  worthy  of  that  hearen  go  whieh  it  vas  fixed, 
radiant  with  beanty,  and  holineaa,  and  jot  as  the  faee  of  an 
angel,  offered  up  her  thanksgiring. 

The  explanation  of  the  scene  that  perplexed  me  was  given 
in  a  few  words,  interrupted  only  by  tears  and  sighs  of  delist. 
With  the  burst  of  the  earthquake  the  sapematnral  darkness 
had  cleared  away.  I  was  flung  nnder  the  shelter  of  one  of 
those  eaves  which  abound  in  the  gorges  of  the  mofuitains 
round  Jerusalem.  Miriam  and  her  infant  were  flung  by  my 
side,  yet  unhurt.  While  I  lay  insensible  in  her  arms,  she, 
by  singular  good  fortune,  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  our  kinsmen  returning  from  the  city,  where  terror  had 
suffered  but  few  to  remain.  They  placed  her  and  her  infant 
<m  their  camels.  Me  they  would  hare  consigned  to  the 
sepulcher  of  the  priests ;  bat  Miriam  was  not  to  be  shaken 
in  her  purpose  to  watch  over  me  until  all  hope  was  gone.  I 
wis  thus  carried  along — and  they  were  now  three  days  on 
their  journey  hcHneward.  The  landscape  before  me  was 
Samaria. 

My  natural  destination  would  have  been  the  cities  of  the 
priests  *  which  lay  to  the  south,  bordering  upon  Hebron.  In 
those  thirteen  opulent  and  noble  residences  allotted  to  the 
higher  ministry  of  the  Temple,  they  enjoyed  all  that  could 
be  offered  by  the  munificent  wisdom  of  the  state— wealth 
that  raised  them  above  the  pressures  of  life,  yet  not  so  great 
as  to  extinguish  the  desire  of  intellectual  distinction  or  the 
love  of  the  loftier  virtues.  The  means  of  mental  cultivation 
were  provided  for  them  with  more  than  royal  liberality. 
Copies  of  the  sacred  books,  multiplied  in  every  form,  and 
adorned  with  the  finest  skill  of  the  pencil  and  the  sculptor 
in  gold  and  other  precious  materials,  attested  at  once  the 
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3»-T*'reii'«  -i  Tif  r.us.iti  f:>r  rrs  li».  and  the  perfectioD  to 
TLj'-I  ;i  ijid  iir^r^uci.;  tiir  drwiraOTTe  iits.  The  woi^  of 
i.irinr-rt>  riLiiif-Li  i::  crijsf  or  k&c-vkdge,  or  even  for  the 
nuBTjinnTT  i-I  liitir  siiri-^^  irt-rt-  not  less  to  be  fooiid  id  those 
t-iBW-JT  Tivasuiv-b'  -usr*  i-t  iLiiid,  TbrPe  the  priest  mi^t  relax 
lji>-  '■■j'iri;  Jr-iL  •L'-  sui-Iuiifj  firadiiss  of  his  pountiy  by  the 
li-i'i  k-'ii  hr.'.haii'i  r-iot-s  I'f  Grr^?«-.  the  ftmtastir  passioD  and 
inTif-i  iii-auTy  el  tbr  Tfrsiaa  jotsr.  i-r  the  alternate  severity 
ari<J  Kw-^m^ff  ii  t'lir  Indian  drama  —that  startling  onion  of 
all  )'jv'-iy  imaff'-i-  t-i  narcre.  tl*e  Kixim  and  fragrance  of  flow 
"Th,  t)n:  liii*-s  i.J  the  ••riental  bt-aTvn.  and  the  perfumes  of 
)kJi»  '.f  hjiii*  aiid  iinnamiin.  iriih  the  prim  and  subterranean 
<<-rr'>r>t  'if  a  iri.z^int-  idi'lairr.  There  he  might  spread  the 
jfliil'iiytiihic  wing  fii'iii  lite  glinrring  civations  of  Grecian 
(i«t;i|)liyHi'K,  Ui  their  >larfc  aiiil  early  oracles  in  the  East;  or, 
t-.tj.|i]ii;i;;  III  },in  i-*-nlral  flijihi,  j>lunge  intti  th^  profound  of 
KKVl'ti^iii  iriyM''iy,  whi-rv  si-ieiiw  lies,  like  the  mummy, 
Miiiji|i>-il  in  a  tlioiisand  f.-Ms  that  preseriie  the  fonn,  but  pie- 
ofivi-  It  Willi  th<-  liviiif;  j.rinciple  pone. 

Miinn-,  III  all  jilfrasuii-s  the  iiiiist  iiitelleotMal.  that  glorious 
IHUiiliiif;  to  tli'r  i-ar,  that  rirh  mastery  of  the  ghxtmier  emo- 
i.ioiiR  1,1  iiiir  iiiitiiti-,  was  ftndied  by  the  priesth(x>d  with  a 
litill  tliiit  iiiflii.-iic-d  the  habits  of  th^  oountry.  How  often 
hiivi-  Kiy  lii-ii.-nt  |MTturl«itions  sunk  at  th<?  sounds  that  once 
lilli  <l  il»-  lin-ii/.(-n  iif  Judcal  How  often,  when  my  brain  was 
liiiiiiiii({  iiijil  tlm  lilijod  ran  through  my  veins  like  molten 
liiiihii,  liiiv"'  I  Im'I'H  Moft*ned  down  to  painless  tears  br  the 
fliiiiim  ti'ojii  iiiir  liills,  the  mellow  hnrmonios  of  harp  and 
limii  Ijli-iiiiiiiK  with  the  voiet>s  of  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
Ibia.M  Ibiw  ..rti-ii  have  I  in  the  night  listened,  while  the 
rliiiiit,  imr'1-inliiiK  with  a  native  richness  to  which  Uie  skill  of 
olliMi-  iiiitiiiJiN  was  disBonanee,  floutod  upward  like  a  cloud  of 
iiiomtic,  hfariiitt  Mm  aspirations  of  holiness  and  gratitude  to 
llu-  tliMiii.^  of  Him  whom  man  hath  not  k<'ch  nor  can  see! 

IliiL  thrimi  timiis  are  sunk  deep  in  the  gn-at  gulf  that  ab- 
Siiilw  tli«  h(i|ijiiin'KH  and  genius  of  man.  I  have  since  trav- 
ursml  my  cDinitry  in  itH  length  and  breadth;  i  have  marked 
willi  my  wiiaiy  tn-t  every  valley,  aud  made  my  restless  bed 


SaUtMcl  3oamev0  fax  (com  Senaatem 

upon  ever?  hill  from  Idumea  to  'Lebanon,  and  from  the  As-  Ckc  • 
Syrian  sands  to  the  waters  of  the  MeditenaDean ;  jet  the  barp 
and  voice  were  dead.  I  heard  sounds  on  the  hills,  but  tbej 
were  the  cries  of  the  villagers  flying  before  some  ^raut  gath- 
erer of  a  tyrant's  tribute.  I  heard  souods  in  the  midsi^^it, 
but  they  were  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  yell  of  the 
hyena  reveling  over  the  naked  and  dishonore^l  glares,  which 
the  infidel  had  given,  in  hia  scorn,  to  the  people  of  my  fath»Tii. 

But  the  study  to  which  the  largest  expenditure  of  wealth 
and  labor  was  devoted  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  of  th« 
saered  books  of  Israel.  It  only  makes  me  relfelli'fus  againxt 
the  decrees  of  fate  to  think  of  the  incomparable  ri';hn«f«  and 
immaculate  character  of  the  volumes  over  whii-h  I  hare  so 
often  hung,  and  look  upon  the  diminished  and  degrade<l  in- 
terior in  which  their  wisdom  now  lies  before  man.  Where 
are  now  the  cases  covered  with  jewejK,  the  clasps  of  toptaz  and 
diamond;  the  golden  arks  in  which  the  volume  of  tlie  lu'jpe 
of  Israel  lay,  too  precious  not  to  be  humiliatt^l  by  the  'Xfiitarrt 
with  even  the  richest  treasure  of  earth?  Where  are  the  tis- 
sued curtains,  which  hid,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  tliat  mighty  r'jll, 
too  sacred  to  be  glanced  on  by  the  casual  eve?  But,  the 
spoiler— the  spoiler!  The  Arab,  the  I'arthiaij,  tlie  human 
tiger  of  the  north,  that  lies  crouching  for  a  thounaud  year«  iu 
the  sbeepfold  of  Judah!  Js  there  not  a  sword?  Is  there  uot 
a  judgment?    Terribly  will  it  judge  tlie  ojifmhuDT. 

The  home  of  my  kinsmen  was  in  the  allotment  of  Naj>htali. 
The  original  tribe  had  revolted  in  the  gf-neral  M.-liiNin  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  was  swfjit  intif  tlv-  As- 
syrian captivity.  But  on  the  rcHtoration  by  (.'yruK,  fraguients 
of  all  the  captive  tribes  returned  and  were  sufTere<l  Ui  resume 
their  lands.  Misfortune  wrought  its  moral  on  tliem ;  th<r  chief 
families  pledged  their  allegiance  onrre  more  to  •/u<'Iah,  and 
were  exemplary  in  paying  homage  to  the  spirit  and  ordinances 
of  their  religion. 

We  hastened  through  Samaria.  The  rancorous  enmity 
borne  by  the  Samaritans  to  the  subjects  of  Judah,  for  ages 
made  all  intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  the  north  diffi- 
cult.    It  was  often  totally  interrupted  by  warj  it  was  dan* 


at  Bigtww  gepjos  in  pea«,  and  tbe  ferorioos  chancier  of  the  popola* 
tion  and  tbe  bittrr  andpathT  of  the  gorenimeDt  nude  it  to 
tlK  Jew  a  land  of  robbers.'  Bot  among  tltt  erils  of  tlw 
Boman  conqoest  was  mingled  this  gDod,  that  it  snfferod  no 
snbonlinaI«  trraiuiv.  Ita  sword  cut  away  at  a  blow  all  those 
minor  op^tv&doDS  whi).'h  make  tbe  naaery  of  provincial  life. 
If  the  moontain  robber  ioTwied  the  plain,  as  was  his  costom 
of  uld,  the  Roman  caralr;  were  instantly  on  liim  with  tbe 
sjiear,  until  he  took  refu^  in  the  mountains;  if  he  resisted 
in  hi:)  native  fastnes^ies,  tbe  legionaries  pursued  hiin  with 
torL-h  and  sword,  stifled  him  if  he  remained  in  his  cave,  or 
st^K-d  him  at  its  entranoe.  If  quarrels  arose  between  vil- 
lages, tbe  cobiirt.-i  bumetl  them  to  the  groiuid;  and  the  ezecn- 
tion  was  done  with  a  [>rom[ititude  and  completeness  that  less 
reseiiiblfii  the  ordiuarj-  a])eratiii»s  of  war  than  the  work  of 
superlKiiiiaii  power.  The  Kuiuuii  knowledge  of  our  disturb- 
ances wa.1  in^^tantoneuiis.  Signals  ertabliKhed  on  tbe  hills 
cunvejcd  intelligence  with  the  speetl  of  light,  from  the  remot- 
est comers  of  the  land  to  their  principal  stations.  Even  in 
our  subsequent  coiispi  racier,  the  first  knowledge  that  they 
liad  broken  out  was  often  conveyed  to  their  ptutizans  in  tbe 
next  district  by  the  movement  of  the  Roman  troops.  Well 
bad  they  chosen  the  eagle  for  their  ensign.  They  rushed  with 
the  eagle's  rapiility  on  their  victim ;  and  when  it  was  stretched 
in  blood  they  left  the  spot  of  vengeance,  as  if  they  had  left 
it  on  the  wing.  Their  advance  had  the  rapidity  of  the  most 
hurried  retreat  and  the  steadiness  of  the  most  secure  tri- 
umph. Their  retreat  left  notliing  behind  but  the  marks  of 
their  irresistible  power. 

All  tbe  armies  of  the  earth  have  since  passed  before  me. 
I  have  seen  the  equals  of  the  legions  in  oiuiragc  and  discipline, 
and  their  superiors  in  those  arms  by  which  hiunan  life  is  at 
the  caprice  of  ambition.  But  their  equals  1  have  never  seen, 
in  the  individual  fitness  of  the  soldier  for  war;  in  his  fleet- 
ness  musculsr  vigor,  and  expertness  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons ;  in  his  quick  adaptation  to  all  the  multiplied  pur- 
poses of  the  aJicient  campaign— from  tbe  digging  of  a  trench 
or  the  management  of  a  catapult  to  the  assault  of  a  citadel; 
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in  glory,  appe&re^  ^o  I^  ai*£:c»  3l±. 

From  tike  «ii&y  o^  ^^J  vs^wwacie  *mit*,  I  j;kL 
in  i«aT«  with  my  {«*:-C'fe-     T-*c-  I  -n*  fcZ  1. 
{ahh  of  Isz^crl.      I  eT^en  «£exu  «i  :c 

of  one  wlko,  in  a  i&ipv7««k.  fr«i2i  'aiic  aii^  iiL.7  Jiin^  ^ 
plank  in  his  gia^py  jcri  izuk  »:iiLt*-  in'irt  >i«T>r±L.  Jiui«i  jr ' 
ing  eren  that  plank  svaj.  Re  -ae  fiioc  tf  "inman  it^ium 
enjojring  the  piaod  CTfnCiJa^aLt»  -if  icLy^v  iuiii  zrun.  'fur  Icac 
moment  oTenrhehnwi  mifr  vi:k  ai  K^im.  1.  iKa^srr  if  jirr  juiffiu?- 
tone — ^the  picas  gcasitaem  cf  jszcnie  miL  ^  .u-*;.  "ae 
aplifted  hand,  and  low  asid  scuanit  urocaciin,  Tr»sK:  n  ¥i 
a  contrast  to  the  inTotansarr  WLssnusti  uisL  iinJEda.  ini^^nuo 
of  a  heart  bomui  in  Boce  thaa  at*ani«Ttait»  '^«wti^  ':^3ac  T 
shrank  front  the  reboke  azad  fEKmussi  in  w.iijsuitt. 

I  went  f<Htli  into  the  TnHer^  ami  wnt  in*iiL  suk  jl  xst  -iufx: 
▼egetation.  The  aovmd  «q€  the  kxau.  "ibu:  «ak  ainrr  Ji  mnr- 
gled  sweetness  with  the  maamsruiz  '^t  1^  -v^pslhsz  &r  'sir.ruri 
the  leaves,  and  the  hai^d&ais^  id.  tne  cnck  'viar.^w,  Lj.fi*r  '^ut 
me  that  I  was  near  homan  bene.  I  jas  tz*jl  l  frs^Ti>*an  .t 
turf,  embroidered  as  nev^r  waa  kzLzrr  f 'xiaR>*xL  isi>i  tu^  n-r 
hands  clasped  orer  mj  e^vi,  to  i^aarj'rt  tr-jo.  3u»^  1.I  iiu^  muttp^ 
ol  life,  gare  waj  to  that  TLBOBarr  3iix«i  cif  non:  ji  ▼lu^a 
ideas  come  and  pass  in  eivwds  wtsh'.fiz  vixz0^  ^ra.*"  :i^  xn, 
more  impresskm  than  tbe  drofis  of  a  m:ir-^,^^  .a  ^mIa^t  ^r»^% 
I  had  remained  long  in  this  Ittif -dRaain^r  »ncL±uKf;iu  urn  JUiit 
almost  imagined  mjKlf  taa^Mxtui  ^i^   i«:mfl^  zLS^ii7u^.-j^ifs: 


SatatMcTs  Vnalwtkm  ta  iftc  rimli 

>f  man  to  resist.  The  clooii  that,  bo^  st  ji*'.^a^si'.CT  ^c 
Kbove  tlie  valley  of  HiiuuMo,  I  bad  m«i  -rZ'—-^  x^  -zi^  \-~m 
was  this  multitude.  A  spectacle  had  dxxw^  t&oL  aZ  ly  » 
cruel,  a  frantic,  curiosity  got  of  JexasaJt^L,  laii  >f:  ir:  "a^ 
Bolitade  that  had  surprised  me.  PrewntaiE?^  4e-l:^iK  mi 
horror  fell  ou  them,  and  their  thotuasds  E^i^j  rLto^i  iwik 
to  perish,  if  perish  they  must,  within  tl>e  -valZf  '.i  lit  Cnr  '.4 
Holiness.  Still  the  multitude  «aiDe  f^jcjzz-^  =. :  "iz^^  cjasxs 
trampling  had  the  sound  of  a  caXai^Kf  tad  u^eir  'jcvnet  .i 
pain,  and  rage,  and  terror  were  like  wLat  I  Lkr«  k^w  bta^ 
but  more  feebly,  sent  np  from  the  field  'A  las>. 

I  struggled  on,  avoiding  the  Uring  Uitkoi,  a£>d  CwIt 
treading  my  way  wherever  I  heard  the  x'AttA  lutR  RSBier- 
oas ;  but  my  task  was  cme  of  extttme  toil,  xod  Ixa  for  tboM- 
more  than  the  treasures  of  the  eaitfa  Ur  m^,  ■whff^  lirt* 
depended  on  my  efforts,  I  shoaJd  willingly  hartr  lain  down 
and  suffered  the  multitude  to  trample  me  inVf  th*'  pm-n. 
How  long  I  thus  straggled  I  know  not.  But  a  yell  of  pem]- 
iar  and  universal  terror  that  bust  round  me  made  me  tom 
my  reluctant  eyes  toward  Jenualem.  The  cause  of  this  new 
alarm  was  seen  at  onoe. 

A  large  sphere  of  fire  fiercely  shot  through  the  heavens, 
lighting  its  track  down  ibe  moriiy  air,  and  casting  a  disas- 
trous and  pallid  illnmioatioD  on  the  myriads  of  gazers  below. 
It  stopped  above  the  city  and  exploded  in  thunder,  flashing 
over  tjie  whole  horizon,  bat  covering  the  Temple  with  a  blaze 
which  gave  it  the  aspect  of  a  huge  mass  of  metal  glowing  in 
the  furnace.  Eveiy  outline  of  the  architecture,  every  pillar, 
eveiy  pinnacle,  was  seen  with  a  livid  and  terrible  distinctnesB. 
Again,  all  vanished.  I  heard  die  hollow  roar  of  an  earth- 
quake; the  ground  rose  and  heaved  under  our  feet.  I  beard 
tjie  crash  of  baildings,  the  fall  of  fragments  of  the  bills,  and, 
loader  than  both,  the  groan  of  the  multitude.  I  caught  my 
wife  and  child  closer  to  my  bosom.  In  the  nest  moment  I 
felt  the  ground  give  way  beneath  me,  a  sulfurous  vapor  took 
away  my  breath,  and  I  was  swept  into  the  air  in  a  whirlwind 
of  dust  and  ashes  I 


Catnt  tlbou  ffltl  f  Omne 

jiK"',  with  ynur  prospects,  cmi  you  Imvi:  renouuw.-d  the  tareei 
otTcivtl  tii  virti  Kinuii);  the  mlcra  of  Israel?  " 
-1  h;iv,.V"t.ounw>a." 

"Siiuvn'lv.  siil.'iiiiily,  iipim  ooijviptioii?  "  J 

"  Knoii  tli>-  iHittiiiu  of  my  soul,  uow  and  forever! " 
^^^■  liml  i-i-tuUt'il  XW  (ijx-n  s|iii«-  in  front  of  the  terebintb- 
tni'  tliiil  stiHHl  in  iiiajt'sty,  oxh'iuling  its  stately  branches  otw 
I)  si>:)i-i'  clt'iin'il  i>f  ill!  other  ttwa,  a  sovereign  of  the  fomt. 
In  silcniv  hi- Icil  iiu-  iniili'r  the  xhade  to  a  small  tomb,  un 
whi.  h  th.'  lii;ht  fi-11  with  brokon  luster.  "This,"  said  he,  "1* 
thi>  toiuli  of  the  urentost  prophet  on  whose  lips  the  wisdom 
of  He:<vt'ii  ever  Ixirneil.  't'her»  sleeps  Isaiah!  There  is  ai- 
It-nt  till'  vi.ii'o  th;»t  fur  fifty  years  siwke  moi-e  than  tha 
thoii^his  of  imui  in  the  ears  of  a  guilty  i>eople.  There  are 
roll!  the  humls  that  striiek  the  harp  of  more  than  mortal 
soumls  to  the  ^-lury  of  llim  to  whom  earth  and  its  kingdoms 
iiii>  Imt  as  ihi'  dust  of  the  Imlunce.  There  lifs  the  heart 
whii'hneillK'r  llu- diseit,  nor  the  dungeon,  nor  the  t«eth  of  the 
lion,  iu>r  the  siiw  of  Maiiasseh,  eould  buuc— the  denouurar  of 
oui'  frillies  tilt'  seotirge  of  our  apostasy — the  prophet  of  that 
(liNolation  wliii'li  was  to  Um- the  {{raudeur  of  Judab  to  the 
grave  as  the  tnv  of  the  mountain  in  the  whirlwind.  Saint 
and  martyr,  let  my  litV  be  as  thine;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of 
Cud,  let  my  dentil  "be  even  as  tliine!  " 

lie  thivw  himself  on  liis  knees  and  remained  in  prayer  for 
a  time.  1  kmdt  witli  him,  but  no  prayer  would  issue  from 
my  heart.,  lie  at  length  rose,  ami,  leading  me  into  the  moou- 
liglil,  Haid  in  a  low  voiie:  "Is  theiv  not,  where  the  holy 
sleep,  a  holiiiuss  in  the  very  ground?  I  waive  all  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  idolater,  worshiping  the  dust  of  the 
(;reatu]'e,  for  the  King  alike  of  all.  I  pass  over  the  natural 
human  hoiniigo  for  the  memory  uf  those  who  liave  risen  above 
us  by  the  great  (lualities  of  their  being.  But  if  there  are 
supernal  iufluenees  acting  ujhui  the  mind  of  man;  if  the 
winged  s])ii'its  that  minister  l>efoi-e  the  throne  still  descend  to 
earth  on  missious  of  meii^,  I  will  Inslieve  tliat  their  loved 
pliu-e  is  round  the  grave  where  slw]is  the  nioital  portion  of 
the  holy.     In  all  our  journeys  to  the  'I'euiple,  it  has  been  the 
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"Tfaen,"  said  he,  "T^i"  hxiv  niiinvc  icr  ncx  of  a  iiad^ 
joa  uc  now  mT  mcce  ihxn  favctiiES'.''  Bf-  eJaqjcic  3ut  n.  xas 
arms.  "  Yes,  Salatlnel,  I  kacFv  lisi  j;>cj  xnp.  han  lona: 
have  Beomed  the  [mjndion  <tf  lie  Scsdnt  sue  -ait  '^aaaot^ 
yoo  mnKt  hare  Been  thran^  and  Icsde^  Sit  «"rrTTir  rj-pur- 
risf ,  the  laneanxu  higatiT,  and  ihc  fiiriLiof  ■:^—^  of  tumd 
that  are  banrij  *™^™c  os  bc^ov  tSK-  jcv^nc  td  isit  ii^ 
then.  Hating  the  tyaatn  ctf  the-  £(B&ai_  u  I  ^^^  "001  iioc:. 
I  would  lather  see  the  atr  <tf  Daric  jiHitiofi  17  uout  die 
the  idolatET,  or  delircrad  ov^  te  idw  cast  {^  Bai^iim  bus 
made  the  eooch  of  the  Hob  and  the  mazusjL.  ijita.  mat  Si 
eooita  filled  with  those  impsow*  tndvc^  ic  ^SM  rets  i£  xuc 
law,  those  emel  extntionen  trnder  tt#  ilux  nf  f'-f-g-^if."  ■ 
those  maHgnaot  lervlcn  in  *"— — »  Katcn  cnotz  'Uit  xuutr  u! 
insahed  religkn,  whone  joy  is  cnmc  and  pi^bj  ii^sir  i^ 
whose  being  bot  weane*  the  loBg-wifiwitig  ul  G^  KtC  in- 
eipitates  the  min  of  mj  twoBlij.* 

He  drew  &(an  his  boscn  and  ma^S^ta  in  thf  w-yn'rifi-r  & 
Bmall  oopj  of  the  Sonptuea.  '^Mt  Imiier.''  said  'hit,  ''iuT« 
jou  read  the  faolj  profiheaea  d  hini  in-  vLrise  ctvt^  w^ 
stand?  "  H7  only  answer  wns  a  ^aik ;  they  vf?»  liic  'JL»ef 
stady  erf  the  priesthood.  ■"Tine,"  nid  ht;  -nc  d'.ni)t.  t-q 
hare  tead  the  words  <rf  the  psophet-  But  wisoroL  it  sjfjwj, 
of  her  children,  and  of  thoa  akne.     "Btaa  bn*-." 

I  lead  the  famous  Ha{ditnah :  *  '^  Wh'.'  hath  telv^tid  'xi 
report?  and  to  whoB  is  the  am  of  the-  Lctd  nrreai&d^  J'jt 
be  shall  grow  op  bef<He  him  as  a  tender  piam.  aitd  at  a  fyx 
oat  of  a  dry  groond ;  he  hatti  no  fom  ncv  croofcliiitst :  aiid 
when  we  shall  see  him,  dieie  is  no  beanrr  ihar.  -^i  ^L'.islo  d<r 
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Ubtgmwn    Hire  him.     He  U  the  deBpised  lad  rejected  of  uen;  &  man  of 
??&     «ormws!" 

ilu  8top]*ed  me,  Igjriitg  his  hand  on  mj  um;  I  Celt  hit 
Htrong  iierveii  tremble  like  an  In&nt's.  "Of  vhom  hath  tl>e 
pruphet  KiNtken?"  uttered  he  in  avmoeof  intense  anxie^. 
"Of  whum?  Of  the  Deliverer  that  is  to  rastoie  Jndah;  Hhn 
that  in  to  come,"  was  my  answer.  "Him  IJbat  uto  aim» 
still  tu  came'/"  be  exclaimed.  "God  of  heaveo,  innat  the 
veil  be  forever  on  the  face  of  Thy  Israel?  Whra  shall  oar 
darkueHB  be  light,  and  the  chun  of  oar  spirit  be  brofcoi!' 
The  glow  and  {>ower  of  his  conntenance  sank ;  he  toA.  the  rail 
with  a  High,  auil  replaced  it  in  his  robe;  then  with  his  haoda 
clasped  acrotis  his  bosom,  and  his  head  bowed,  he  led  ooi 
silent  way  up  the  aide  of  the  valley. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SMbtfUel  and  m  'People 

Wb  soon  reached  the  hill  country,  and  our  road  passed  iCbcA 
through  what  were  once  the  allotments  of  Issacbar,  Zebulun,  " 
and  Asher,  but  by  the  Roman  division  was  now  Upper  Gal- 
ilee. My  health  had  been  rapidly  restored  by  the  exercise 
and  the  balmy  air.  My  more  incurable  disease  was  prevented 
by  the  journey  from  perhaps  totally  engrossing  my  mind.  Of 
all  the  antagonists  to  mental  depression,  traveling  is  the  most 
vigorous;  not  the  flight  from  place  to  place,  as  if  evil  were  to 
be  outrun,  nor  the  enclosure  of  the  weary  of  life  in  some  nar- 
row vehicle  that  adds  fever  and  pestilence  to  heaviness  of 
heart,  but  the  passing  at  our  ease  through  the  open  air  and 
bright  landscape  of  a  new  country.  To  me  the  novelty  and 
loveliness  of  the  land  were  combined  with  the  memory  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  human  record.  I  had,  too,  the 
advant^e  of  a  companionship  which  would  have  enlivened 
travel  through  the  wilderness — brave  and  cheerful  men  and 
women  on  whose  minds  and  forms  nature  laid  her  finest 
stamp  of  beauty. 

The  name  of  Jew  is  now  but  another  title  for  humiliation. 
^Vho  that  sees  that  fallen  thing,  with  his  countenance  bent  to 
the  ground  and  his  form  withered  of  its  comeliness,  tottering 
through  the  proud  streets  of  Europe  in  some  degrading  occu- 
pation, and  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the  beggared  and  the  de- 
spised, could  imagine  the  bold  figures  and  gallant  bearing  of 
the  lion-huntera,  with  whom,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  and  songs 
of  careless  joy,  I  spurred  my  barb  up  the  mountain-paths  of 
Galilee!  Yet,  fallen  as  he  is,  the  physiognomy  of  the  Jew 
retains  a  share  of  its  original  beauty,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  people  to  have  been  the  handsomest  race  on 
earth.     Individuab  of  superior  comeliness  may  often  be  found 
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TOt  amoDg  the  multitudes  of  mankind.  But  do  nation,  nor  du- 
st S^p*  tinct  part  of  any  nation,  can  rival  an  equal  nombez  of  the  un- 
happy exiles  of  Israel  in  the  original  impress  of  that  hand 
which  made  man  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  To 
conceive  the  Jew  as  he  was,  we  should  picture  the  stem  and 
watchful  contraction  of  the  dark  eye  expanded;  the  fierce  and 
ridgy  brow  lowering  no  more;  the  lip  no  longer  gathered  in 
habitual  fear  or  scorn ;  the  cheek  no  longer  sallow  with  want 
or  pining,  and  the  whole  man  elevated  by  the  returning  oon- 
sciousness  that  he  has  a  rank  among  nations.  All  his  deform- 
ities have  been  the  birth  of  his  misfortunes.  What  beauty 
can  we  demand  from  the  dungeon?  What  dignity  of  aspect 
from  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  maokindf 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  magniiicent  fonn  and  illumined 
countenance  of  the  hero  and  the  sage — from  the  heart  can- 
kered by  the  chain,  from  the  plundered,  the  enslaved,  thfc 
persecuted  of  two  thousand  years? 

Of  the  daughters  of  my  country  I  have  never  seen  the 
equals  in  beauty.  Our  blood  was  Arab,  softened  down  by 
various  changes  of  state  and  climate,  till  it  was  finally  broa^t 
to  perfection  in  the  most  genial  air  and  the  most  generons 
soil  of  the  globe.  The  vivid  features  of  the  Arab  counte- 
nance, no  longer  attenuated  by  the  desert,  assumed,  in  the 
plenty  of  Egypt,  that  fulness  and  fine  proportion  which  still 
belongs  to  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile;  but  the  true  change  was 
on  our  entrance  into  the  promised  land.  Peace,  the  posses- 
sion of  property,  days  spent  among  the  cheerful  and  healthful 
occupations  of  rural  life,  are  in  themselves  productive  of  the 
finer  developments  of  the  human  form— a  form  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  beauty.  But  our  nation  had  an  additional  and 
an  unshared  source  of  nobleness  of  aspect:  it  was  free. 

The  state  of  man  in  the  most  unfettered  republics  of  the 
ancient  world  was  slavery  compared  with  the  magnajiimous 
and  secure  establishment  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Dur^ 
ing  the  three  hundred  golden  yeai-s,  from  Moses  to  Samuel — 
before  we  were  given  over  to  the  madness  of  innovation  for 
our  sins,  and  the  demand  of  an  earthly  diadem — the  Jew  was 
free  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  freedom  j  free  to  do  all  good ;  re- 
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stricted  only  from  evil ;  every  man  pursuing  the  unobstructed   Jtctb^ 
course  pointed  out  by  Ms  genius  or  his  fortune ;  every  man     ot  911 
protected  by  laws  inviolable,  or  whose  violation  was  instantly 
visited  with  punishment  by  the  Eternal  Sovereign  alike  of 
ruler  and  people. 

Freedom !  twin  sister  of  Virtue,  thou  brightest  of  all  the 
spirits  that  descended  in  the  train  of  Keligion  from  the  throne 
of  God ;  thou  that  leadest  up  man  again  to  the  early  glories 
of  his  being ;  angel,  from  the  circle  of  whose  presence  happi- 
ness spreads  like  the  sunrise  over  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 
at  the  waving  of  whose  scepter,  knowledge  and  peace  and 
fortitude  and  wisdom  descend  upon  the  wing;  at  the  voice 
of  whose  trumpet  the  more  than  grave  is  broken  and  slavery 
gives  up  her  dead, — when  shall  I  see  thy  coming?  When  shall 
I  hear  thy  summons  upon  the  mountains  of  my  country,  and 
rejoice  in  the  regeneration  and  glory  of  the  sons  of  Judah?  I 
have  traversed  nations,  and,  as  I  set  my  foot  upon  their 
boundary,  I  have  said,  "  Freedom  is  not  here ! "  I  saw  the 
naked  hill,  the  morass  steaming  with  death,  the  field  covered 
with  weedy  fallow,  the  sickly  thicket  encumbering  the  land ; 
I  saw  the  still  more  infallible  signs,  the  downcast  visage,  the 
form  degraded  at  once  by  loathsome  indolence  and  desperate 
poverty;  the  peasant,  cheerless  and  feeble  in  his  field,  the 
wolfish  robber,  the  population  of  the  cities  crowded  into  huts 
and  cells,  with  pestilence  for  their  fellow;  I  saw  the  con- 
tumely of  man  to  man,  the  furious  vindictiveness  of  populai* 
rage,  and  I  pronounced  at  the  moment,  '^  This  people  is  not 
free!'' 

In  the  various  republics  of  heathen  antiquity,  the  helot 
living  under  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  the  born  bondsman 
lingering  out  life  in  thankless  toil,  at  once  put  to  fiight  all 
conceptions  of  freedom.  In  the  midst  of  altars  fuming  to 
liberty,  of  harangues  glowing  with  the  most  pompous  protes- 
tations of  scorn  for  servitude,  of  crowds  inflated  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  disdained  a  master,  the  eye  was  insulted 
with  the  perpetual  chain.  The  temple  of  Liberty  was  built 
upon  the  dungeon.  Bome  came,  and  unconsciously  avenged 
the  insulted  name  of  freedom ;  the  master  and  the  slave  were 
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nbctc  rK»  bowed  down  together,  and  the  dungeon  was  made  the  com- 
MmeAiMt  mon  dwelling  of  all. 

In  the  Italian  republics  of  after  ^es,  I  saw  the  vigor  that, 
living  in  the  native  soil  of  empire,  has  always  spmng  ap  on 
the  first  call.  The  time  has  changed  since  Italy  poured  its 
legions  over  the  world.  The  volcano  was  now  sleeping;  yet 
the  iire  still  burned  within  its  womb,  and  threw  out  in  its  in- 
visible strength  the  luxuriant  qualities  of  the  land  of  power. 
The  innate  Roman  passion  for  sovereignty  was  do  longer  to 
find  its  triumphs  in  the  field ;  it  rushed  up  the  paths  of  a 
loftier  and  more  solid  glory,  with  a  speed  and  a  strength  that 
left  mankind  wondering  below.  The  arts,  adventure,  legisla- 
tion, literature  in  all  its  shapes,  of  the  subtle,  the  rich,  and 
the  sublime,  were  the  peaceful  triumphs  whose  laurels  will 
entwine  the  Italian  brow  when  the  wreath  of  the  Cteaars  is 
remembered  but  as  a  badge  of  national  folly  and  individual 
crime. 

But  thoae  republics  knew  freedom  only  by  name.  All, 
within  a  few  years  from  their  birth,  had  abandoned  its  living 
principles — justice,  temperance,  and  truth.  I  saw  the  sol- 
diery of  neighbor  cities  marching  to  mutual  devastation,  and  I 
said,  "Freedom  is  not  here!"  I  saw  abject  privation  mingled 
with  boundless  luxury ;  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest  works  of 
architecture,  the  hove! ;  iu  the  pomps  of  citizens  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  gazing  groups  of  faces  haggard  with  beggary 
and  sin ;  I  saw  the  sold  tribunal,  the  inexorable  state  prison, 
the  established  spy,  the  protected  asaa^isin,  the  secret  torture ; 
and  I  said,  "  Freedom  is  not  here ! "  The  pageant  filled  the 
streets  with  more  than  kingly  blazonry,  the  trumpets  flour- 
ished, the  multitude  shouted,  the  painter  covered  the  walls 
with  immortal  emblems,  in  honor  of  Freedom ;  I  pointed  to 
the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  dagger!  Bitterer  and  deeper 
sign  than  all,  I  pointed  to  the  exile  of  exiles,  the  broken 
man,  whom  even  the  broken  trample,  of  all  the  undone  the 
most  undone — my  outcast  brother  in  the  blood  of  Abraham! 

I  am  not  about  to  be  his  defender;  I  am  not  regardless  of 
his  tremendous  crime;  I  can  not  stand  up  alone  against  the 
voice  of  universal  man,  which  has  cried  out  that  tJius  it  shall 
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be ;  but  I  say  it  from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  and  as  I  hope  trbe  tbii 
for  rest  to  my  miseries,  that  I  never  saw  freedom  survive  in      * 
that  land  which  loved  to  smite  the  Jew ! 

I  saw  one  republic  more,  the  mightiest  and  the  last ;  for  the 
justice  of  Heaven  on  the  land,  the  most  terrible ;  for  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  to  mankind,  the  briefest  in  its  devastation.  But 
there  all  was  hypocrisy  that  was  not  horror ;  the  only  equal 
rights  were  those  of  the  equal  robber ;  the  sacred  figure  of 
Liberty  veiled  its  face;  and  the  offering  on  its  violated  shrine 
was  the  spoU  of  honor,  bravery,  and  virtue. 

The  daughters  of  our  nation,  sharing  in  the  rights  of  its 
sons,  bore  tiie  lofty  impression  that  virtuous  freedom  always 
stamps  on  the  human  features.  But  they  had  the  softer 
graces  of  their  sex  in  a  degree  unequaled  in  the  ancient 
world.  While  the  woman  of  the  East  was  immured  behind 
bolts  and  bars,  from  time  immemorial  a  prisoner,  and  the 
woman  of  the  West  was  a  toy,  a  savage,  or  a  slave,  our  wives 
and  maidens  enjoyed  the  intercourses  of  society,  which  their 
talents  were  well  calculated  to  cheer  and  adorn.  They  were 
skilled  on  the  harp ;  their  sweet  voices  were  tuned  to  the  rich- 
est strains  of  earth ;  they  were  graceful  in  the  dance ;  the 
writings  of  our  bards  were  in  their  hands ;  and  what  nation 
ever  possessed  such  illustrious  founts  of  thought  and  virtue ! 
But  there  was  another  and  a  still  higher  ground  for  that 
peculiar  expression  which  makes  their  countenance  still 
lighten  before  me,  as  something  of  more  than  mortal  beauty. 
The  earliest  consciousness  of  every  Jewish  woman  was,  that 
she  might,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  be  the  sacred  source 
of  a  blessing  and  a  glory  that  throws  all  imagination  into  the 
shade ;  that  of  her  might  be  bom  a  Being,  to  whom  eai*th  and 
all  its  kings  should  bow — the  more  than  man!  the  more  than 
angel!  veiling  for  a  little  time  His  splendors  in  the  form  of 
man,  to  raise  Israel  to  the  scepter  of  the  world,  to  raise  that 
world  into  a  renewed  paradise,  and  then  to  resume  His  original 
glory,  and  be  Sovereign,  Creator,  God— all  in  all ! 

This  consciousness,  however  dimmed,  was  never  forgotten ; 
the  misfortunes  of  Judah  never  breaking  the  strong  link  by 
which  we  held  to  the  future.     The   reliance  on  predictions 
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Crt-  iLjis:  .if  TIC  justieanns — a  relimoe  Mouiwmoimted  in  all 
ti>r  CToa  n:7t3L:iu;»  :£  oci  hbdciDt  is  cor  vorafaip,  in  oni 
j^scnlf.  :i,  i-w^  "iiK»asiL.  is  fv<e77  muriage— most  have 
flJT^i  a  ^K  f^HiMt  ui  xiit  Boaeepai^  mind  4^  woman. 
Az^i  •r'l.is  trj:  tiie  iL::ac  f  .C3i;f  d>«  KxmtenaiMeT  And  what 
muR  h^T^  :•:•£.  uit^  iL:'4Zzii^  of  Aax  most  magnificent  and 
el«Tar^£  :i  all  Liik:^  tx  teawiiei^  en  die  most  plastic  and 

Sa-.n-dlr  rKM-rre^  frois  inifitmixtDTC  Tith  tlte  blood  of  the 
fitian^T.  tLr  hc']!^  va$  szatad  tlirooglioat  laiaeL  The  line 
of  Dand  -wras  ysi*,  b=T  its  ooiuteetian  had  shot  widelj 
tliruugh  \Lr  iai:d.  li  va£  lik«  tbe  Indian  tree  taking  root 
throiigh  a  ih^-iisacd  Q«<es.  Ereiy  Jewish  woman  might  hope 
to  be  the  lirin^  altar  on  which  the  L^ht  to  lighten  tiie  Gen- 
tiles was  to  descend'  The  humblest  might  be  the  blessed 
among  women— the  mother  of  the  Mesiiiah!  Bat  all  is  gone! 
Agea  of  wanilrring,  wo,  poT-eity,  contumely,  and  mixtmfi  of 
blood  have  dune  their  work  of  evil.  The  loveliness  may 
partially  remain,  but  the  glory  of  Judah's  daughters  is  no 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Tit  Lmsmf^L^ 

Wk  ooDtiiiaed  Banendizig  ihrz^:^  ibe  dtsEjsa^  of  :^  xccvss- 
tain  range  of  CarzeL  Tbe-  ecff£i«s  oi  ibe  iills  nvr  ils  ^hiex- 
nate  glimpses  of  Lover  Galike,  aai  oi  i^r-  crreii  ste^  vLk^ 
lay  boondrng  tbe  vestem  Ik'Tikxi  jt:^  ariire.  Tbe  iLoraing 
breezes  from  tbe  land,  dov  in  ibe  tzIZ.  x-e^^cHsaiix^i  of  xLe  lapdd 
spring  of  Palestine,  scMxtttLj  txsMstd  xo  £11  tbe  beavr^is  vitb 
fragrance,  wben  tbe  sea-wind  spraiig  cp  a::^d.  viiL  the  ;nx^- 
ness  and  pniitT  of  a  gnsb  of  fcnntain-waxiej^  i^^K-vrU  tbe 
spirit  of  life  in  tbe  air  and  made  tbe  whole  caiavaa  f  i  •it>^  its 
&tigae.  Oar  bold  bonten  spurred  down  tbe  raHevs  and  up 
the  bills  witb  tbe  wildness  of  soper^oos  vigor,  tossM  their 
lanoes  into  tbe  air,  sang  tb^  mountain  soDgs«  and  shouted 
the  eries  of  tbe  chase  and  tbe  battle. 

On  one  eventful  day  a  wolf  was  started  fi»in  its  coTeit,  and 
every  rein  was  let  loose  in  a  moment ;  nothing  could  stop  tbe 
fearlessness  of  tbe  riders  or  exhaust  the  fire  of  the  steeds. 
The  caravan,  coming  on  slowly  witb  tbe  women  and  ebildren 
and  lengthening  out  among  the  passes,  was  forgotten.  1 
scorned  to  be  left  behind,  and  followed  my  daring  companions 
at  full  speed.  The  wolf  led  us  a  long  chase ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rocky  still  blazing  in  tbe  sunlight  like  %  beaoou,  while 
the  plain  was  growing  dim,  he  fought  his  last  fight,  and,  trans- 
fixed with  a  hundred  lanoes,  died  the  death  of  a  hero.  But 
the  spot  which  we  had  reached  supplied  statelier  contempla- 
^tions:  we  were  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor;  the  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  whole  glory  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  To  the 
south  extended  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  their  peaked  sum- 
mits glowing  in  the  sun  witb  the  colored  brilliancy  of  a  chain 
of  gems.  To  the  east  lay  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  a  long  line  of 
purple.     Northward,  like  a  thousand  rainbows,  ascended,  lit 
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(    l>i  !'■'  B«i,n  flimi*.  li*  ■n.-i;--=i—-i  i-£Gilbi)a,  those  memor- 

1^  ill.;.   I.  ;;i   -r^  111.  iL  i:i*  ^Tti-ij  ;:  t^-.1  4-13  brolLen.aiid  the  first 

.  uti„     f  ..^(  .iuT.Mi  I  Tfcf  iiTti-:--!   ;:>aii3  in  the  blood  of 

mil  tirij  i-.:'ii;      '  ji-.Ti^  7,irt  s-jt:';  ■■..■-.■•.  .icil  soaring  into  the 

'•)  Ml)  til-  -j^hir  i.'iii  iiAii^«-    frrift.thie  eve  and  mind  of 

»«"'■,  ti iri;nii'  liiii-  itlBiVr  SE^?-,:  :iT ;^/nio?st  feelings,    I 

ti:iii  ij' 11  tl)v  ..>iiii  wL'.ii  ;■  ■»)!*  T-^-T'i  '.;?  fn.^m  the  bottom 
l>v  I*  iri|.i  .1.  ^in-j  ii<*>ij  »aj  i-.tr  :.;i:i:  t;^  the  L-oollii't  of  the 
lullnwi',  :iii-l  (fj-  M-mij  lliJiT  V T*  i:^ i  ---Atwred  th^m  in  mist 
iiiiiJ  )i.;iiii  ;i.i<.--  til.-  >k_T.  1  h^rt  tfKZ.  :l-r  tjesert  rise  around 
rii' ,  iiii'l  ijilnilv.  i!i  ill.-  luia^1  t.f  ji:.-skLis  uttering  eriea  of 
li..ir'.j   ;iN<l  fi;ir.-<lv7- <1  hv  fi-ar.  haTr  c. "r-z^plited  the  sandy 

I't'l'i'-  ' "■;;  Ilk"  til-  ;i]vj;iiir  ti  *(■:;;*  ^^^antio  citj-  of  con- 

M.i|/i.iii'>ii  Itymi;  ii'i.'—  tin*  wi].irrnrj.f^  t'-rzy  t.vltinin  glowii^ 
Willi  iiiii-iiM'  (in-  mill  .-v.-M-  Masi  wiih  •ir'aTh;  the  skj-  ^-aulted 
""Hi  jjI'i ,  fjiH  i-jiMii  ii  funiMi\-,     Ji'jt  w.:h  Eii-.the  mountain 

III  iijii|«'i  III  III  i-:(liii,  «-hi-iher  the  Thi\ae  of  the  thunder 
HI  Ajili  tin-  I  viiiinj;  Mill  jiuiiitiiig  itJ>  ili-1I$  aisd  declivities  in 
I  111-. I »  ilijijM  il  ill  lii-;niii  -li!M  l^-i-ii  the  st'urx'e  of  the  most  ab- 
i",i  ^,l„f,  mriii^ii  i.,1,', ;  t/„rr  Ktands  magnitude,  giving  the  instant 
iiiijiii  .•nii.ii  '.i  -.1  [H.H.T  ;i1j(ivi'  mail — grandeur  that  defies  decay 

iiiiii<|iiiiy  tli:if,  |i-I1k  (if  agcrt  unnumbered— beauty-  that  the 
ii.iK  li  'il  i.iiin'  iiiiihi-!!  iitijy  iiuin;  l)faiitiful — use  exhaustless  for 
i.)i.' M  1 VIII- 111  111:111  Htn-iiKtlj  iiii)XTiiihiible  as  the  globe;  the 
iiiHiiiitiii'iil  III  I'l'-niiiy  Iluj  tnifst earthly  omlilem  of  that  ever- 
liviiiH,  ■iiii-liiiiiKi-ul)[i',    i rnt HI xtibli^  Majesty  l»v  whom  and  for 

Wllillll  illl  Ijllll^lt  W'M'  uiiuU-.l 

I  Wits  Kii/iiiK  III)  (III-  AiitiiibaiiuH,  and  iH-opliug  its  diiitant 
hli/jii-n  tvji.li  linunvi  iif  (itliiT  wiirlilH  a.weiiding  and  desoeiidiog, 
uh  ill  lln'  |i;ilrJ:in'li'N  iln-iuii,  whcii  I  was  rouseil  by  the  tram- 
jJiirK  Mt:.i'il  i,f  mil-  of  my  kinsim-n  ivtimiiug  with"  tlie  wolf's 
tii-iiil,  tjj.f  t.ii.|iiiy  i.r  hiH  Hiiiieriiir  i.row.-.SH,  at  liis  saddle-Uw. 

"Si.,"niiid  lit!,  "you  dindaiiM'd  til  sliarc  the  last  battle  of 
tliut  iliig  of  lJi«  (laliJwBi'  But  we  shall  show  you  somethiug 
Iwlli-r  worth  th«  vhimi  when  we  R'arh  home  The  first  snow 
tliat  ilrivi^Hthc  lionn  down  from  Lebanon,  or  the  first  hot  wind 
tliat  oeiids  the  j)aiithers  flying  before  it  from  Assyria,  will 
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have  all  our  villages  up  in  anus ;  every  man  who  can  draw  a  Jnbai'i  Qni 
bow  or  throw  a  lance  will  be  on  the  mountains;  and  then  ^^ 
we  shall  give  you  the  honors  of  a  hunter  in  exchange  for  your 
philosophy."  He  uttered  this  with  a  jovial  laugh,  &ud  a  hand 
grasping  mine  with  the  grip  of  a  giant.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  and 
a  shade  passed  over  his  brow,  "  I  wish  we  had  something  bet- 
ter to  do;  you  oiust  not  look  down  upon  Jubal,  and  the  tribe 
of  your  brother  Eleazar,  as  mere  rovers  after  wolves  and  [lau-- 
thers. "  " 

I  willingly  declared  my  respect  for  the  intrepidity  an<l  ilex- 
terity  which  the  mountain  life  insured,  I  applauded  its 
health,  activity,  and  cheerfulness.  "Vet,"  interrupted  Jubal 
sternly,  "what  can  be  done  while  those  Romans  are  every- 
where round  us?  "  He  stopped  short,  reined  up  his  horse 
with  a  sudden  force  that  made  the  animal  spring  from  the 
ground,  flung  his  lance  high  in  air,  caught  it  in  the  fall,  and 
having  thus  relieved  his  indignation,  returned  to  discuss  with 
me  the  chances  of  a  Roman  war.  "Look  at  those,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  horsemen  who  were  now  bounding  across  tlie 
declivities  to  rejoin  the  caravan ;  "  their  horses  are  flame,  their 
bodies  are  iron,  and  their  souls  would  be  both  if  they  had  a 
leader."  "Eleazar  is  brave,"  I  replied.  "Brave  as  his  own 
lance,"  was  the  answer ;  "  no  warmer  heart,  wiser  head,  or 
firmer  arm  moves  at  this  hour  within  the  borders  of  the  land. 
But  he  despairs."  "He  knows,"  said  I,  "the  Roman  power 
and  the  Jewish  weakness." 

"Both— both,  too  well!  "  was  the  reply.  "But  he  forgets 
the  power  that  is  in  the  canse  of  a  people  fighting  for  their 
law  and  for  their  rights,  in  the  midst  of  glorious  remem- 
brances, nay,  in  the  hope  of  a  help  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bword.     Look  at  the  tract  beyond  those  linden-trees." 

He  pointed  to  a  broken  extent  of  ground,  darkly  distin- 
gnishable  from  the  rest  of  the  plain.  "On  that  ground,  to 
this  moment  wearing  the  look  of  a  grave,  was  drawn  up  the 
host  of  Sisera;  under  that  ground  is  its  grave.  By  this 
stone,"  and  he  struck  his  lance  on  a  rough  pillar  defaced  by 
time* "  stood  Deborah  the  prophetess,  prophesying  against  the 
thooaands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  heathen  below.  On 
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iL  this  hill  were  drawn  up  the  army  (^  Barak,  as  a  drop  in  the 
riM  ocean  ooiiiiared  with  the  inlidel  multitudes.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  tlie  men  whom  you  dow  see  trooping  before  you; 
the  men  of  Naphtali,  with  their  brothers  of  Zebulun.  On 
this  Hpot  they  gathered  their  might  like  the  storm  of  faearen. 
From  this  spot  they  poured  down  like  its  whirlwinds  and 
lightnings  upon  the  taunting  enemy.  God  was  tiieir  leader. 
They  rushed  upon  the  nine  hundred  scythed  chariots,  upon 
the  miiiliid  eavalr^',  ujion  the  countless  infontiy.  Of  all,  but 
one  escajied  from  tho  ]>laiii  of  Jezreel,  and  that  one  only  to 
perish  in  his  iliglit  by  the  degradation  of  a  woman's  hand!" 
He  wlit'eled  round  his  foaming  horse,  and  appealed  to  me. 
"  Arc  thit  Konian  legions  more  numerous  than  that  host  of  the 
dead''  Is  Isi-ael  now  less  valiant,  less  wronged,  or  less  indig- 
nant? Shall  no  prophet  arise  among  ua  again?  Shall  it  not 
be  sung  again,  lus  it  was  then  sung  to  the  harps  of  Israel: 
'  Zeitulun  and  Xiiplitali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives 
unto  the  death  iu  thu  liigh  jdaeea  of  the  field  '?  " 

I  Idiiked  with  involuntary  wander  at  the  change  wrought 
in  him  by  those  proud  recollections.  The  rude  and  jovial 
liunti^r  was  no  more ;  the  Jewish  warrior  stood  before  me, 
tilled  with  the  double  impulse  of  generous  scorn  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  of  liigti  de^Mmdenee  on  the  fate  of  his  nation.  His 
countenance  wa.s  ennobled,  his  form  seemed  to  dilat«,  bis  voice 
grew  sonorous  as  a.  tnmipet.  A  sudden  burst  of  the  declining 
snn  broke  upon  liis  figure,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  splendor  across 
the  soarlet  turban,  the  glittering  tunic,  the  spear-point  lifted 
in  the  strenuous  hand,  the  richly  caparisoned  front  and  san- 
guine nostrils  of  his  impatient  charger.  A  Gentile  would 
have  worshiped  him  aa  the  tutelar  genius  of  war.  I  saw  in 
him  but  the  man  that  our  history  and  our  law  were  ordained 
beyond  all  others  to  liave  made — the  native  strength  of  char- 
acter raised  into  heroism  by  the  conviction  of  a  guiding  aad 
protecting  Providence. 

The  conversation  was  not  forgotten  on  either  side;  and  it 
bore  fruit,  fearful  fruit,  in  time. 

We  had  reached  on  our  return  a  commanding  point,  from 
which  we  looked  into  the  depths  already  filling  with  twilight, 
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and   throngh   whose  blue  vapors  the  caravan    toiled  slowly    SatatMcfi 

along,  like  a  wearied  fleet  in  some  billowy  sea.     Suddenly  ^{^dpicc 

a  tomult  was  perceived  below;  shouts  of  confusion  and  terror 

rose,  and  the  whole  caravan  was  seen  scattering  in  all  direc- 

tions  through  the  passes.     For  the  first  moment  we  thought 

that  it  had  been    attacked   by  the  mountain  robbers.     We 

grasped  onr  lances,  and  galloped  down  the  side  of  the  hill  to 

cbai^  them,  when  we  were  stopped  at  once  by  a  cry  from 

the  ridge  which  we  had  just  left.     It  struck  through  my  heart 

— the  voice  was  Miriam's.     To  my  unspeakable  horror,  I  saw 

her  dromedary,  mad  with  fear  and  pouring  blood,  rush  along 

the  edge  of  the  precipice.     I  saw  the  figiire  clinging  to  his 

neck.     The  light  forsook  my  eyes,  and  but  for  the  grasp  of 

Jabal,  I  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground       His  voice  aroused 

me.     When  I  looked  round  agiun,  the  shouts  had  died,  the 

troop  had  disappeared^it  seemed  all  a  dream ! 

But,  again,  the  shouts  came  doubling  upon  thii  wind,  and 
far  as  the  eye  could  pierce  through  the  dusk,  I  saw  the  white 
robe  of  Miriam  flying  along  like  a  vapor  I  threw  the  reins 
on  my  horse's  neck— I  roused  him  with  my  voice— I  rushed 
with  the  fearlessness  of  despair  through  the  hills— I  overtook 
the  troop — I  outstripped  them — still  the  vision  flew  before 
me.  At  length  it  sank.  The  dromedary  had  plunged  down 
the  precipice,  a  depth  of  hideous  darkness.  A  torrent  roared 
below.  I  struck  in  the  spur  to  follow.  My  horse  wheeled 
roand  on  the  edge ;  while  I  strove  to  force  him  to  the  leap, 
my  kinsmen  came  up,  with  Eleazar  at  their  head.  Bold  as 
they  were,  they  all  recoiled  from  the  frightful  depth.  Even 
in  that  wild  moment  I  had  time  to  feel  that  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  fny  inflictions,  and  that  I  was  to  be  the  ruin  of 
all  that  belonged  to  me.  In  consciousness  unspeakable,  I 
sprang  from  my  startled  steed,  and  before  a  hand  could 
check  me  I  plunged  in.  A  cry  of  astonishment  and  horror 
rang  in  my  ears  as  I  fell.  The  roar  of  waters  was  then 
around  me.  I  struggled  with  the  torrent,  gasped,  and  heard 
no  more. 

This  desperate  efFort  saved  the  life  of  Miriam  We  were 
found  apparently  dead,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  at  some 
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VbciprtMaf  dietance  down  the  stream.     The  plnnge  had  broken  the  band 
"  by  which  she  was  fixed  on  the  saddle.     She  floated,  and  we 

were  thrown  together  by  the  eddy.  After  long  eEFort,  we 
were  restored.  But  the  lamentations  of  my  matchless  wife 
were  restrained  beside  my  couch,  only  to  burst  forth  when 
she  was  alone.     We  had  lost  our  infant! 

The  chase  of  the  wolves  in  the  mountain  had  driven  them 
across  the  march  of  the  caravan.  One  of  those  savages  sprang 
upon  the  flank  of  the  dromedary.  The  animal,  in  the  agony 
of  its  wounds,  burst  away ;  its  proverbial  fleetness  baffled  pur- 
suit, and  it  was  almost  fortunate  that  it  at  length  bounded 
over  the  precipice,  as,  in  the  mountain  country,  its  precious 
burden  must  have  perished  by  the  lion  or  by  famine.  Miriam 
held  her  babe  with  the  strong  grasp  of  a  mother,  but  in  the 
torrent  that  grasp  was  dissolved.  All  our  seareh  was  in 
vain.  My  wife  wept;  but  I  had  in  her  rescued  my  chief 
treasure  on  earth,  and  was  partially  consoled  by  the  same 
deep  feeling  which  pronounced  that  I  might  have  been  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  all. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

S^dMkt  Confronts  the  Shade  of  Aniiochus 

Let  me  hasten  through  some  years."  The  sunshine  of  life  g«uitbtcr» 
was  gone;  in  all  my  desire  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  my 
new  career,  I  found  myself  incapable  of  contentment.  But 
the  times,  that  had  long  resembled  the  stagnation  of  a  lake, 
were  beginning  to  be  shaken.  Rome  herself,  the  prey  of  con- 
spiracy, gradually  held  her  foreign  scepter  with  a  feebler 
hand.  Gaul  and  Germany  were  covered  with  gathering 
clouds,  and  their  flashes  were  answered  from  the  Asiatic 
hills.  With  the  relaxation  of  the  paramount  authority,  the 
chain  of  subordinate  oppression,  as  always  happens,  was  made 
tighter.  As  the  master  was  enfeebled,  the  menials  were  less 
in  awe ;  and  Judea  rapidly  felt  what  must  be  the  evils  of  a 
military  government  without  the  strictness  of  military  dis- 
cipline. 

I  protest  against  beinjj:  charged  with  ambition.  But  I  had 
a  painful  sense  of  the  guilt  of  suffering  even  such  powers  as 
I  might  possess  to  waste  away,  without  use  to  some  part  of 
mankind.  I  was  weary  of  the  utter  unproductiveness  of  the 
animal  enjoyments,  in  which  I  saw  the  multitude  round  me 
content  to  linger  into  old  age.  I  longed  for  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  solid  possessions  by  which 
posterity  is  wiser,  happier,  or  purer  than  the  generation  be- 
fore it — some  trivial  tribute  to  that  mighty  stream  of  time 
which  ought  to  go  on,  continually  bringing  richer  fertility  as 
it  flowed.  I  was  not  grieved  by  the  change  which  I  saw  over- 
shadowing the  gorgeous  empire  of  Rome.  My  unspeakable 
crime  may  have  thrown  a  deeper  tinge  on  those  contempla- 
tions. But  by  a  singular  fatality,  and  perhaps  for  the  in- 
crease of  my  punishment,  I  was  left  for  long  periods  in 
each  year  to  the  common  impressions  of  life.     The  wisdom, 
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Mntni  which  even  my  great  misfortune  m^ht  have  forced  upon  me, 
'  "^  was  witliheld ;  and  the  being  who,  in  the  conTiction  of  hii 
luyBterioua  destiny,  must  have  looked  upon  earth  and  its  pur- 
suits an  mail  luoks  upon  the  labors  and  the  life  of  flies— as 
alums  in  thu  siiushioe— as  measureless  emptiuess  and  trifliog 
—was  given  over  to  be  disturbed  by  the  impulses  of  genera- 
tions on  whose  dust  he  was  to  sit,  and  to  see  other  genera- 
tions rise  round  him,  themselves  to  sink  alike  into  daet,  while 
lie  still  sat  an  image  of  endurance,  torturing,  but  imperish- 
able. 

There  was  a  season  in  each  year  when  those  recollectioni 
rctiimpd  with  overwhelming  vividness.  If  all  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  approach  of  the  Passover  could  have  escaped  me, 
there  were  signs,  fearful  signs,  that  warned  me  of  that  boor 
of  my  wu.  A  periodic  di'ead  of  the  sight  of  man,  a  sudden 
sense  of  my  utter  separation  from  the  interests  of  the  transi- 
tory beingK  around  me,  wild  dreams,  days  of  immovable  ab- 
stractitm,  yet  filled  with  the  breathing  picture  of  all  that  I 
hail  done  on  the  day  of  my  guilt  in  Jerusalem,  rose  before 
me  with  sucli  intense  reality  that  I  lived  again  through  the 
scene.  The  successive  progress  of  my  crime — the  swift  and 
stinging  consciousness  of  condemnation — the  flash  of  fearful 
knowledge,  that  showed  me  futurity^ — all  were  felt  with  the 
keenness  of  a  being  from  whom  his  fleshly  nature  has  been 
stripped  away  and  the  soul  bared  to  every  visitation  of  pain, 
T  stood,  like  a  disembodied  si)irit,  in  BufEering. 

Yet  I  could  not  be  restrained  from  following  my  tribe  on 
their  animal  progress  to  the  Holy  City.  To  see  from  afar  the 
towers  of  the  Temple  was  with  me  like  a  craving  for  life — 
but  I  never  dared  to  set  my  foot  within  its  gates.  On  some 
pretense  or  other,  and  sometimes  through  real  powerlessness, 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  my  heart,  I  lingered  behind,  yet 
witliin  tlie  distance  from  which  the  city  could  be  seen.  There 
among  the  precipices  I  wandered  through  the  day,  listening 
to  the  various  uproar  of  the  mighty  multitude,  or  wistfully 
catching  some  echo  of  the  hymns  in  the  Temple — sounds  that 
stole  from  my  eye  many  a  tear — till  darkness  fell,  the  city 
slumbered,  and  the  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  as  they  di- 
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Tided  the  night,  reminded  me  of  the  fallen  glories  of  my  SaiatMci  se 
country. 

In  one  of  those  wanderings  I  had  followed  the  courses  of 
the  Kedron,  which^  from  a  brook  imder  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, swells  to  a  river  on  its  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  from  the  conduits  of  the  altars  curdled 
on  its  surface  and  stained  the  sands  purple.  It  looked  like 
a  wounded  vein  from  the  mighty  heart  above.  I  still  strayed 
on,  wrapped  in  sad  forebodings  of  the  hour  when  its  stains 
might  be  of  more  than  sacrifice,  until  I  foimd  myself  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  Who  has  ever  seen  that  black  expanse 
without  a  shudder?  There  were  the  engulfed  cities.  Around 
it  life  was  extinct — no  animal  bounded — no  bird  hovered. 
The  distant  rushing  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  forced  its  current 
through  the  heavy  waters,  or  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through 
the  reeds,  alone  broke  the  silence  of  this  mighty  grave.  Of 
the  melancholy  objects  of  nature,  none  is  more  depressing 
than  a  large  expanse  of  stagnant  waters.  No  gloom  of  forest 
or  wildness  of  mountain  is  so  overpowering  as  this  dreary, 
unrelieved  flatness — the  marshy  border,  the  sickly  vegetation 
of  the  shore,  the  leaden  color  which  even  the  sky  above  it 
wears,  tinged  by  its  sepulchral  atmosphere.  But  the  waters 
before  me  were  not  left  to  the  dreams  of  a  saddened  fancy — 
they  were  a  sepulcher.  Myriads  of  human  beings  lay  beneath 
them,  entombed  in  sulfurous  beds.  The  wrath  of  Heaven 
had  been  there !  The  day  of  destruction  seemed  to  pass  again 
before  my  eyes,  as  I  lay  gazing  upon  those  sullen  depths.  I 
saw  them  once  more  a  plain  covered  with  richness ;  cities  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sun ;  multitudes  pouring  out  from  their 
gates  to  sports  and  festivals ;  the  land  exulting  with  life  and 
luxuriance:  Then  a  cloud  gathered  above.  I  heard  the 
thander:  it  was  answered  by  the  earthquake.  Fire  burst 
from  the  skies :  it  was  answered  by  a  thousand  founts  of  fire 
spouting  from  the  plain.  The  distant  hills  blazed  and  threw 
volcanic  showers  over  the  cities.  Round  them  was  a  tide  of 
burning  bitumen.  The  earthquake  heaved  again.  All  sank 
into  the  gulf.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  distant  waters.  They 
rushed  into  the  bed  of  fire ;  the  doom  was  done ;  the  cities  of 
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the  plain  were  gone  dowQ  to  the  blackness  of  i^ai-Via—  for- 
ever t 

1  was  idly  watching  the  bursts  of  fluffocatiiig  vapor,  that 
shuot  up  at  intervals  from  the  rising  masses  of  bitumen,  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  wild  laugh  and  wilder  figure  beside  me. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  prepared  for  defense  with  my  pon- 
iard. The  figure  waved  its  hand,  in  sign  to  sheathe  the  unnec- 
essary weapon,  and  said,  in  a  tone  strange  and  melancholy: 
"  Vou  are  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not  come  to  injure  you.  I 
have  been  contemplating  your  countenance  for  sometime;  I 
have  Been  your  disturbed  features — your  wringing  hands— 
your  convulsed  form — are  you  even  as  I  am?  " 

The  voice  waa  singularly  mild ;  yet  t  never  heard  a  sound 
tliat  so  keenly  pierced  my  brain.  The  speaker  was  of  the 
tallest  stature  of  man— every  einew  and  muscle  exhibiting  gi- 
Kaiitic  strength;  yet  with  the  symmetry  of  a  Greek  statue. 
Hut  his  countenance  was  the  tme  wonder — it  was  of  the  finest 
mold  of  manly  beauty  j  the  contour  was  Greek,  though  the  hue 
Wiis  Syrian — yet  the  dark  tinge  of  country  gave  way  at  times 
tu  a  corpse-like  paleness.  I  had  full  leisure  for  the  view,  for 
ho  stood  gazing  on  me  without  a  word  and  I  remained  fixed 
ou  iny  defense.  At  length  he  said:  "Put  up  that  poniard! 
You  could  no  more  hui-t  nie  than  you  could  resist  me.  Look 
hero! "  He  wrenched  a  huge  mass  of  rock  from  the  ground 
and  whirled  it  far  into  the  lake,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pebble.  I 
gazed  with  speechless  astonishment.  "Yes,"  pursued  the 
figure,  "they  throw  me  into  their  prisons— they  lash  me — 
thoy  stretch  nio  on  the  rack — they  bum  my  flesh."  As  he 
!4[Kike  he  fiung  aside  his  robe  and  showed  his  broad  breast 
ciivered  with  scars.  "Short-sighted  fools!  little  they  know 
him  who  suffers  or  him  who  commands.  If  it  were  not  my 
will  to  endure,  I  could  crash  my  tormentors  as  I  orosh  an 
insect.  They  chain  me,  too,"  said  he  with  a  laugh  of  scorn, 
lie  drew  out  the  arm  which  had  been  hitherto  wrapped  in  his 
robe.  It  was  loaded  with  heavy  links  of  iron.  He  grasped 
one  of  them  in  his  hand,  twisted  it  off  with  scarcely  an  effort, 
iuid  flung  it  up  a  sightless  distance  in  the  air.  "Such  are 
bars  and  bolts  to  me !     ^\Tieit  my  time  is  come  to  suffer,  I 
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submit  to  be  tortnredl     When  that  time  is  past,  I  tear  away     atybki 


their  fetters,  btirst  their  dnngeons,  aad  walk  forth  trampling 
their  armed  mea." 

I  aheathed  the  da^er.  "Does  this  strength  amaze  you?" 
said  the  being;  "look  to  yonder  dust" — and  he  pointed  to  a 
cloud  of  sand  that  came  flying  along  the  shore.  "  I  could 
oatstrip  that  whirlwind;  I  could  plunge  unhurt  into  the 
depths  of  that  sea;  I  could  ascend  that  mountain  swifter 
than  the  e^le;  I  could  ride  that  thunder-cloud." 

As  he  threw  himself  back,  gazing  upon  the  sky  with  his 
grand  form  buo3rant  with  rigor  and  his  arm  raised,  he  looked 
like  one  to  whom  height  or  depth  could  offer  no  obstacle. 
His  mantle  flew  out  along  the  blast,  like  the  unfurling  of  a 
mighty  wing.  There  was  something  in  his  look  and  voice 
that  gave  irresistible  conviction  to  his  words.  Conscious 
mastery  was  ui  all  about  him.  I  should  not  have  felt  sur- 
prise to  see  him  spring  up  into  the  clouds! 

Hy  mind  grew  inflamed  by  his  presence.  My  blood  burned 
with  sensations  for  which  language  was  no  name— a  thirst 
of  power^a  scom  of  earth — a  proud  and  fiery  longing  for 
the  command  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature.  I  felt  as 
the  great  ancestor  of  mankind  might  have  felt  when  the 
tempter  told  him,  "  Ye  shall  be  even  a-s  gods." 

"  Give  me  your  power! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  the  world  to  me  is 
worthless;  with  man  aU  my  ties  are  broken;  let  me  live  in 
the  desert,  and  be  even  as  you  are;  give  me  your  power." 
"  My  power?  "  he  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  laugh  that  was 
echoed  round  the  wilderness  by  what  seemed  voices  innumer- 
able until  it  died  away  in  a  distant  groan.  "  Look  on  this 
forehead!" — he  threw  back  the  comer  of  his  mantle.  A  fur- 
row was  drawn  round  his  brow,  covered  with  gore,  and  ga- 
ping like  a  fresh  wound.  "  Here,"  cried  he,  "  sat  the  dia- 
dem.    I  was  Epiphanes."  " 

"You,  AntiochusI  the  tyrant — the  persecutor — the  spoiler 
— the  accursed  of  Israel!"  I  bounded  backward  in  sudden 
horror.  I  saw  before  me  one  of  those  spirits  of  the  evil 
dead  who  are  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  reappear  on  earth 
iu  the  body,  whether  of  the  dead  or  tlie  living.     For  soma 
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ftacauBB  that  none  could  unfold,  Judea  liad  been,  witlim  tiiB  ]aA 
few  years,  haunted  by  tlioae  l>eiii^  more  than  for  centurieB. 
Strange  t\U-s,  dangerously  borrowed  from  the  idolaters,  were 
i¥Borted  to  for  our  relief  from  this  new  terror:  the  pulling  of 
the  mandrake  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon — incantationa— mid- 
night offerings — the  root  of  Itaaras,  that  waa  said  to  flash 
flame  and  kill  the  ajiimal  that  drew  it  from  the  graimd.  Ooi 
Sadduci'es  and  Hkeptits,  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  declared 
that  posRcssion  was  but  a  bmnan  disease,  a  wilder  insaiii^. 
But,  with  the  range  and  misery  of  madness,  there  were  tre- 
inendijus  distinctions,  which  raised  it  beyond  all  the  ravages  of 
the  hurt  mind  or  the  aftlictcd  frame— tiie  look,  the  language, 
till'  hoirot,  of  tlie  possessed  were  above  man.  They  defied 
human  restraint;  they  lived  in  wildernesses  where  the  very 
serjieiits  died ;  tlio  ticry  sun  of  the  East,  the  inclemency  of 
the  fiercest  winter,  had  no  power  to  break  down  their  strength. 
Itiit  tliey  had  stronger  signs.  They  spoke  of  things  to  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  waa  folly ;  they  told  of  the  remotest 
future,  with  the  fore*  of  prophecy ;  tiiey  gave  glimpses  of  a 
knowledge  brought  from  i-ealms  of  being  inaccessible  to  living 
man ;  last  and  loftiest  sign,  they  did  homage  to  His  coming, 
whom  a  eliiud  of  dai'kue~<4s,  the  guilty  and  impenetrable  dark- 
ness of  the  heait,  hatl  veiled  from  my  unhappy  nation.  But 
their  worship  waa  terror — they  believed  and  trembled. 

"Power,"  said  the  possessed,  and  his  large  and  unmoving 
eyes  seemed  lighting  up  with  fii-e  from  within;  "power  you 
shidl  have,  and  hate  it;  wealth  you  shall  have,  and  hat«  it; 
lite  you  shall  have,  and  hate  it;  yet  you  shall  know  the 
heights  and  itepths  of  man.  You  shall  be  the  worm  among 
a  nation  of  worms;  you  shall  tie  steeped  in  min  to  the  lips; 
you  shall  undergo  tlie  bitterness  of  death,  until- — -"  His 
brow  writhed;  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  convulsively  sprang 
from  the  ground,  as  if  an  arrow  had  shot  through  him. 

The  current  of  his  thoughts  suddenly  changed.  Things 
above  man  were  not  to  be  uttei-ed  to  the  ear  unopened  by  the 
grave.  "  (^ome,"  said  he,  "  son  of  misfortune,  emblem  of  the 
nation  that  living  sliall  die,  and  dying  shall  live;  that,  tram- 
pled by  all,  shall  trample  upon  all;  that,  bleeding  from  a 
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kingdoim;  '•''T"   s 

chain,  bj  lynmo-^  Ei^  iib^-  huuL  tks  ir  nu^^tiiaauie.  imunii.' 
bered,  gloriood  as  rie  icus  rf  jmas-im- ' 

Orerwhelmeil  wich  isinnaiiiiu  Tusmtr  n  i  ji»iti  -arriw^n.  sj 
heart,  I  had  taA  mywlf  lona  -a^  {mnmi.  -^r  iaiminit  it  -ju: 
li^ry  eje  before  nut  'WntmniKfi  317  iukki  van.  ^nrxni;^  I  jiv 
with  ay  faec  upon  au*  uoiL  Bhc  ji.i  t  ittij  t^b-  it^ij 
iieanl;  with  ■^recy  momi  if  ai»  wsuntiiDur  — .n-r  -^it!?  fc-uai 
into  my  sooL  Ifc  ^pau^i  jxk:  wui  [  Tia  ir^^i.  ip  -licr:  hi 
inCuit  IB  his  i^nBth-  ■"•.'tiiiitf.^  *ui[.  in-.  ■"  uiit  •:*;  T:ia£  j*  >t- 
serred  for  yoa  anii  for  yijnx  DmrotK. ' 

He  dsited  tnrwani  wish,  a  fonft  ziiac  "•••.tL  inrtq  jtrj  ir^jcb. : 
he  nn — hr  boamieiL — hit  ie^r.  "'S-i'w.  I'riiiiuL''  ir.  irs^vtii 
in  an  acerat  a*  iMMapiMi>fi  m  •£  oa  aaii  oi.i:  an.-'^t  «  lnn.i. 
I  hmked,  and  fmmi  iny*tlf  -Jii  '.m*  ■-.(  -aii-  iCa  'ii;*;  'd'.  ■iu* 
great  aootlwn)  ^£e  if  J-^nsaliMii,  V-rarn  o^i  zoMtn^l  niuw  t 
TTDtuKd  so  ni^.  Bat  I  nivw  ^okA  '.a  -Jii>  ttht  Tf  ?<'iiu  smt 
beauty  with  an  iaTT,Lui£vy  w.niitw  'iiaz  £  '^i^nlii  aare  -tTBc 
deserted  a  scene  so  InTely  ami  so  Ir>7i>iL 

It  was  the  twili^it  ol  a  sizi]jiii>t  tpipfohiiz.  T<j'x>>r  aoii  wall 
lay  bodhed  in  a  sea  of  porple;  Eh»j  Trtn pirt  rr+f^  from  r.*  '^a- 
ter  like  an  bland  of  lij^;  xhtt  hi:«t  of  btraT^a  i^am-;  ri'iin^  zp 
the  bine  fiehis  abore;  the  umoAa  f,t  'lay  'ii-rii  a  hAi3L<jiiy. 
All  was  the  sweetneas,  ^almnjess,  and  3pl«iid>)r  of  a  vi^i'Xi 
painted  in  the  cloods. 

"  There,"  said  the  pos-sesned,  ^  I  was  once  master,  i»n- 
qaeror,  avenger ;  yet  I  was  bot  the  instrnment  to  panifh  yvoii 
fortoiu  dinensions — yoor  guilty  abandoomt-nt  of  the  law  of 
yonr  leader — your  more  than  Gentile  apostasy  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Him  who  is  to  be  worshiped  with  more  than  the 
blood  of  bolls  and  goats.  A  power  hiddeD  from  my  idola- 
troos  eyes  wrat  before  me  and  broke  down  the  courage  of 
your  people.  I  marched  throngh  your  gate.i  on  the  ne«-k  of 
.the  godless  warrior;  I  plundered  the  wealth  of  your  Huh  meo^ 
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jBbMf  made  worldly  by  their  wealth ;  I  slew  your  priesthood,  >1- 
"  ready  the  betrayers  of  their  altar;  I  overthrew  your  places 
of  worship,  already  defiled;  I  covered  the  rains  with  the 
blood  of  swine ;  I  raised  idols  in  the  sanctuary ;  I  bore  away 
the  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  gave  them  to  the  insult 
of  the  Syrian ;  I  slew  your  males,  I  made  captives  of  your 
women;  I  abolished  your  sacrifices,  and  pronounced  in  my 
hour  of  blasphemy  that  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  the 
flame  should  never  again  be  kindled  to  the  Supreme.  The  deed 
was  mine,  but  the  cause  was  the  iniquity  of  your  people," 

The  history  of  devastation  roused  in  me  those  feelings  na- 
tive to  the  Jew  by  which  1  had  been  taught  to  look  with  ab- 
horrence on  the  devastator. 

"  Let  me  be  gone,"  I  CKclaimed,  struggling  from  his  grasp. 
"  Strange  and  terrible  being,  let  me  hear  no  more  this  outrage 
on  God  and  man.  I  am  guilty,  too  guilty,  in  having  listened 
to  you  for  a.  moment." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  I  felt  my  strength  dis- 
solve at  the  touch. 

"Go,"  said  he,  "but  firat  be  a  witness  of  the  future.  A 
fiercer  destroyer  than  Epiphanea  shall  come,  to  punish  a  darker 
crime  than  ever  stained  your  forefathers.  A  destruction  shall 
come  to  which  the  past  was  the  spoi-t  of  children.  Tower  and 
wall,  citadel  and  temple,  shitU  be  dust.  The  sword  shall  do 
its  work — the  chain  shall  do  its  work^the  flame  shall  do  its 
work.  Bad  spirits  shall  rejoict!;  good  spirits  shall  weep;  Is* 
rael  shall  he  clothed  in  Kackcloth  and  ashes  fur  a  time,  im- 
penetrable by  a  created  eye.  The  world  shall  exult,  trample, 
scorn,  and  slay.  BlliidiieKH,  madness,  and  misery  shall  be 
the  portion  of  the  people.     Kow,  behold! " 

He  stood,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  toward  the  Temple. 
All  before  me  was  tranquillity  itself;  night  had  suddenly 
fallen  deeper  than  usual;  the  stars  had  been  wrapped  in 
clouds,  that  yet  gathered  without  a  wind;  a  faint  tinge  of 
light  from  tlie  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  gleam  of  the 
never-extinguished  altar  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  alone  marked 
the  central  court  of  thi"  Temple.  I  turned  from  the  almost 
deathlike  stillness  of  the  scene,  with  a  look  of  involontuy 
H 
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disbelief y  to  the  face  of  my  fearful  guide ;  even  in  the  deep  Ubc  s^nn( 
darkness  every  feature  of  it  was  strangely  visible.  ^     ^* 

A  low  murmur  from  the  city  caught  my  ear ;  it  rapidly  grew 
loud)  various,  wild ;  it  was  soon  intermingled  with  the  clash  of 
arms.  Trumpets  now  rang ;  I  recognized  the  charging  shout 
of  the  Romans ;  I  heard  the  tumultuous  roar  of  my  country- 
men in  return.  The  darkness  was  converted  into  light; 
torches  blazed  along  the  battlements ;  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
the  Roman  citadel,  with  its  massy  bulwarks  and  immense  al- 
titude, rose  from  a  tossing  expanse  of  flame  below  like  a  co- 
lossal funeral-pile ;  I  could  see  on  its  summit  the  alarm,  the 
rapid  signals,  the  hasty  snatching  up  of  spear  and  shield,  the 
confusion  of  the  garrison  which  that  night's  vengeance  was 
to  offer  up  on  the  pile.  The  roar  of  battle  rose,  it  deepened 
into  cries  of  agony,  it  swelled  again  into  furious  exulta- 
tion  

I  thought  of  my  countrymen  butchered  by  some  new  caprice 
of  power ;  of  my  kinsmen,  perhaps  at  that  instant  involved  in 
the  massacre ;  of  the  city,  every  stone  and  beam  of  which  was 
dear  to  my  embittered  heart,  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
idolater!  The  prediction  of  its  ruin  was  in  my  ears,  and  I 
longed  to  perish  with  my  tribe.  I  panted  with  every  shout 
of  the  battle ;  every  new  sheet  of  flame  that  rolled  upward 
from  the  burning  houses  fevered  me;  I  longed  to  rush  into 
the  uproar  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind.  But  the  ter- 
rible hand  was  still  upon  my  forehead,  and  I  was  feeble  as  a 
broken  reed.  "Behold,"  said  the  possessed,  "those  are  but 
the  beg^innings  of  evil."  I  felt  a  sudden  return  of  my 
strength;  I  looked  up;  he  was  gonel 


CHAPTER  DC 

The  Rottums  Driven  from  the  Ii)fy  Qty 

%*55f.?*  I  PLUNGED  into  the  valley,  and  found  it  filled  with  fi^- 
tives,  incapable  from  terror  of  giving  me  an;  account  of  the 
conflict.  Women  and  children,  hastily  thrown  on  the  mules 
and  camels,  continued  to  pour  through  the  country.  The 
road  wound  throi^h  hills,  and  tho  sometimes  approaching 
near  enough  to  the  walls  to  be  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the 
torches  and  beacons,  yet,  from  its  general  darkness  tud  intri- 
cacy, I  was  left  to  mak.e  my  way  by  the  sounds  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  I  was  quickly  within  reach  of  ample  evidence  of 
what  was  doing  in  that  night  of  havoc.  The  bend  of  the 
road,  from  which  the  first  view  of  the  grand  portico  was  seen, 
had  been  the  rallying-point  for  the  multitude  driven  out  by  the 
unexj>ected  resistance  of  the  garrison.  The  tide  of  fight  had 
thence  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  I  found  the  spot  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  In  iny  hast«,  I  fell  over  one  of  the 
wounded ;  he  groaned  and  prayed  me  for  a  cup  of  water.  I 
knew  the  voice  of  Jairus,  one  of  the  boldest  of  our  mountun-' 
eers,  and  bore  Iiim  to  the  hillside  that  he  might  not  be  tram- 
pled by  the  crowd.  He  thanked  me,  and  said:  "If  you  be  a 
man  of  Israel,  fly  to  Eleazar.  Take  this  spear — another  mo- 
ment may  be  too  late."     I  seized  the  spear  and  sprang  fbr- 

The  multitude  bad  repelled  the  Romans  and  forced  them  np 
the  broad  central  street  of  the  city.  But  a  reenforcemeat  from 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  had  joined  the  troops,  and  were  driv- 
ing back  the  victors  with  ruinous  disorder.  I  heard  the  war- 
cries  of  the  tribes  as  they  called  to  the  rescue,  and  the  cha^e, 
"Onward,  Judahl "  "Ho,  for  Zebulun! "  "Glory  to  Naph- 
tali!"     I  thought  of  the  times  of  Jewish  triumph^  and  saw 
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before  me  the  warriors  of  the  Maccabees.  Nerved  with  new 
sensations,  the  strong  instincts  which  make  the  war-liorse 
paw  the  ground  at  the  trumpet  and  make  men  rush  headlong 
upon  death,  heightened  by  the  stinging  recollections  of  our 
days  of  freedom,  I  forced  my  path  through  tlie  multitude 
that  tossed  and  whirled  like  the  eddies  of  the  ocean,  I  found 
iny  kinsmen  in  front,  battling  desperately  against  the  long 
s|)ears  of  a  Roman  column,  that,  solid  as  iron,  and  favored 
by  the  higher  ground,  was  pressing  down  all  before  it.  The 
resistance  was  heroic,  but  unavailing  j  and  when  I  burst  for- 
ward, I  found  at  my  side  nothing  but  faces  dark  with  despair 
or  covered  with  wounds.  In  front  was  a  wall  of  shields  and 
helmets,  glaring  in  the  light  of  the  conflagration  that  was 
now  rapidly  spreading  on  all  sides.  The  air  was  scorching, 
the  smoke  rolling  against  us  in  huge  volumes ;  burning  and 
loss  of  blood  wero  cousuming  the  multitude.  But  what  is 
in  the  strength  of  the  soldier  or  the  bravery  of  discipline  to 
daont  the  desperate  energy  of  men  fighting  for  their  country 
— and,  above  all  men,  of  the  Israelite,  fighting  in  sight  of  the 
profaned  Temple?  The  native  frame,  exercised  by  the  habits 
of  our  temperate  and  agricultural  life,  was  dug  of  surpassing 
muscular  strength ;  and  man  for  man  thrown  naked  into  the 
field,  we  could  have  torn  the  Roman  garrison  into  fragments 
for  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  their  arms,  and  the  hel])  which 
they  received  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  too  strong 
for  the  assault  of  men  fighting  with  no  shield  but  their  cloaks 
and  no  arms  but  a  pilgrim's  staff  or  some  weapon  caught  u]> 
from  a  dead  enemy. 

Yet  on  me  there  came  a  wild  impression  that  this  night 
was  to  make  or  unmake  me;  an  undefined  feeling  that  in  the 
shedding  of  my  blood  in  sight  of  the  Temple  there  might  be 
some  palliative,  some  washing  away  of  my  crime.  I  sprang 
forward  between  the  combatants  and  defied  the  boldest  of  the 
legionaries;  the  battle  paused  for  an  instant,  and  my  name 
was  shouted  in  exultation  by  ten  thousand  voices.  A  shower 
of  tanoea  from  the.  battlements  was  instantly  poured  upon  me. 
I  felt  myself  wounded,  but  the  feeling  only  roused  me  to 
bolder  daring.  Tearing  off  my  gory  mantle,  I  lifted  it  on  the 
57 
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tbc  3|artt  <c  point  of  my  javelin,  and,  with  tbe  poniard  in  my  riglit  liand, 
'itrtNnc      devoted  ttie  llomans  to  ruin  in  the  name  of  the  Temple. 

The  enemy,  in  their  native  superstition,  shrank  from  a 
being  who  looked  the  messenger  of  angiy  Heaven.  The  naked 
figure,  the  blood  streaming  from  my  wounds,  the  wild  and 
mystic  sound  of  my  words,  might  have  reminded  Uiem  of  the 
diviners  who  had  often  terrorized  their  souls  in  their  own 
laixl.  I  burst  into  the  circle  of  their  spears,  waring  my 
standard  and  calling  on  my  nation  to  follow.  I  smote  to  the 
right  and  left.  Tlie  entrance  that  I  had  made  in  the  iron  bul- 
wark was  instantly  filled  by  the  multitude.  All  discipline 
iiuw  gave  way.  The  weight  of  the  Boman  armor  was  minons 
to  mtm  giappled  hand  to  hand  by  the  light  and  sinewy  agili^ 
of  the  Jew.  Wo  rushed  on,  trampling  down  cuirass  and 
buckler,  till  wti  iliuve  the  enemy  like  sheep  before  us  to  the 
first  gate  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  Arrows,  lances,  stones, 
ill  showers  from  tint  battlements,  then  could  not  stop  the  valor 
of  the  people.  We  rushed  ou  to  assault  the  gate.  Sabinus, 
the  tribune  of  the  legion,  rallied  the  remnant  of  the  fugitives, 
and  under  cover  of  the  battlements  made  a  last  attempt  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  the  night.  Exhausted  as  I  was,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  jny  feet  and  hands  lacerated  with  the  burning 
ruins,  my  tongue  cleaving  to  my  mouth  with  deadly  thirst,  1 
nished  upon  him.  He  had  been  known  to  the  Jews  as  a  ty- 
rant and  jilunderer  for  the  many  years  of  his  command.  No 
trophy  of  the  battle  coiihl  have  been  so  cheering  to  them  as 
his  hea<l.  liut  he  hail  the  bravery  of  his  country,  and  it  was 
now  augment4!d  by  rage.  The  deapair  of  being  able  to  clear 
himself  t>efi>re  imperial  jealousy  for  that  night's  disasters 
must  have  moile  life  worthless  to  him.  He  bounded  on  the 
drawbridge  at  my  cry.  Our  meeting  was  brief;  my  poniard 
broke  on  his  cuirass;  \\is  falchion  descended  with  a  blow  that 
would  have  cloven  a  headpieee  of  steel.  I  sprang  aside  and 
caught  it  oa  the  shaft  of  my  Javelin  standard,  which  it  cut 
clear  in  two.  I  returned  the  blow  with  the  fragment.  The 
iron  pierced  his  throat ;  he  flung  up  his  hands,  staggered  back, 
and  dropped  dead.  The  roar  of  Israel  rent  the  heavens! 
Scarcely  more  alive  thau  the  trunk  at  my  feet,  I  fell  back 
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amnng  the  throng.  But  whatever  may  be  the  envy  of  courta, 
DO  injostlce  is  done  in  the  field.  The  successful  leader  is  sure 
of  his  reward  from  the  gallant  spirits  that  he  has  conducted 
to  victory.  I  was  hailed  with  shouts — I  was  lifted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  multitude;  the  men  of  Naphtali  proudly 
claimed  me  for  their  own,  and  when  I  clasped  the  hand  of 
my  brave  friend  Jubal,  whom  I  found  in  the  foremost  rank, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  he  exclaimed :  "  Kemember 
Barak ;  remember  Mount  Tabor !  " 

1  looked  round  in  vain  for  one  with  whom  I  had  parted 
but  a  few  days  before,  and  without  whom  I  scarcely  dared 
to  meet  Miriam.  Her  noble  brother  was  not  to  be  m;cn. 
Had  he  fallen?  Jubal  understood  my  countenance,  and 
moamfuUy  pointed  to  the  citadel,  which  roue  above  us, 
frowning  down  on  our  impotent  rage. 

"Eleazar  is  a  prisoner?"  I  asked. 

"There  can  be  no  hope  for  him  from  the  hypocritical 
clemency  of  those  barbarians  of  Italy,"  was  the  answer; 
"it  was  with  him  that  the  insurrection  began.  Some  new 
Roman  insolence  had  commanded  that  our  people  should 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  image  of  the  emperor — to  the  ]K>llut«d, 
bloodthirsty  tyrant  of  Rome  and  mankind.  Eleazar  shrank 
from  this  act  of  horror.  The  tribune,  that  dog  of  Rome, 
whose  tongue  you  have  silenced — so  may  perish  all  tlin  ene-, 
mies  of  the  Holy  City! — commanded  that  our  chieftain  should 
be  scourged  at  the  altar.  The  cords  were  round  hist  arms ; 
the  spearmen  were  at  his  back;  they  marched  him  through 
the  streets  calling  on  all  the  Jews  to  look  upon  the  punish- 
ment that  was  equally  reserved  for  all.  Our  indignation 
burst  forth  in  groans  and  prayers.  I  hastily  gathered  the 
males  of  our  tribe;  we  snatched  up  what  arms  we  could,  and 
were  rushing  to  his  rescue  when  we  saw  him  sweeping  the 
guard  before  him.  He  had  broken  his  bands  by  a  desi>erate 
effort.  "We  fell  upon  the  pursuers.  Blood  was  now  drawn, 
and  we  knew  the  vengeance  of  the  Komans.  To  break  up 
and  scatter  through  the  country  would  have  been  only  tu  give 
our  throats  to  their  cavalry.  Eleazar  determined  to  anticipate 
the  attack.    HesBengerB  vere  sent  round  to  the  leaders  of  the 
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trilifs.  and  ih^  ,'ieizure  of  the  Boman  fortreas  was  resolYed 
OK.  \W  gathered  at  nightfall  aud  drove  in  the  outposte. 
Itiit  tho  jr.irrisoD  was  uow  roused.  \Vb  were  beaten  down  bj 
a  stonn  of  durt.i  and  javelins,  and  must  have  been  nndrae 
but  t'»r  your  appearance.  In  the  first  onset,  Eleazar,  whili 
ehi't-riuK  us  to  the  charge,  was  struck  by  a  stone  from  an  en- 
i;inc.  I  saw  hiiu  full  among  a  circle  of  the  enemy,  and  bai- 
ti'ncil  to  lii.-t  rfscui>,  but  vlieii  I  reached  the  spot  be  wu 
Koiio,  and  luy  hist  sight  of  )iiui  was  at  yonder  gate,  as  he  wu 
liuiic  ill,  waving  Iiis  hainl  — his  last  farewell  to  Naphtali." 

liivp  silt'Uir  followed  his  bniken  accents;  he  hung  bit 
heail  on  his  hLiiid.  atid  t))e  tears  glistened  through  his  fingen. 
Till'  vin'li'  of  ln:i\-i'  men  i-ouuil  U3  wrapped  their  heada  in  their 
mautles.  I  i'ould  not  contain  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
Yi'urs  had  leiiieutiil  luy  frieuilship  for  the  virtuous  and  gen- 
en  lus-lieaited  ln'otiier  of  my  I)eIoved.  He  had  borne  with 
my  waywiiiilui'ss— lie  ]i:id  iloue  all  that  man  could  do  to 
soltiii  my  hearl,  lo  enlighten  my  darkness,  to  awaken  me  to 
a  wisdom  suipus.>:inL;  luliies,  1  lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept. 
'I'lie  lira/en  blast  of  a  trum]K't  fram  the  battlements  suddenly 
niiseit  all  ouv  eyes.  Tnuips  moved  slowly  along  the  walla  of 
the  lorlti'ss;  they  usee  ml  ed  the  central  tower.  Their  ranks 
o)H'ni'il,  and  in  the  midst  was  seen  by  the  torch -light  a  mu 
of  Isniei.  'I'hey  hud  liiought  him  to  that  place  of  exposure, 
in  the  double  cruelty  of  increasuig  his  torture  and  ours  bj 
lUatli  in  the  pi-esenet^  of  the  people.  A  universal  groan  burst 
fri>ni  below.  He  felt  it,  and  meekly  pointed  with  his  hand 
t<i  that  Heaven  wliere  no  tortures  shall  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  depai-ted.  The  startling  sound  of  the  trumpet  stung  the 
e-ar  again — it  was  the  signal  for  exe<-utiun.  I  saw  the  archer 
advance  to  t;ike  aim  at  him.  Ho  di-ew  the  shaft.  Almost 
uniHtiiM^ionsly  I  seized  a  sling  from  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
tribe.  I  whirled  it.  Tho  archer  dropped  dead,  with  the 
arrow  still  on  hi«  bow. 

To  those  who  had  not  seen  the  cause,  the  effect  was  almost 
a  miracle.  The  air  pealed  with  acclamation;  a  thousand 
slings  instantly  swept  the  escort  from  the  battlements;  the 
walls  were  left  naked — ladders  wei-e  raised — ropes  were  slung 
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— axes   were  bnmdjsbed;  tJie  amTitr  ':'  -ztc  Liz.v?s  taiiz 

mountaineeTS  arailed  itself  of  emj  ci^t^w  ami  :f.;'rwni.c  .c 

the  oralis;  they  climbed  on  earb  other's  tixi^ii^r^:  t^j>a;r<i 

fTom  point  to  point,  wbeie  the  astelA^  v.il^L  'zskTr  tt^A^^j 

foand  footing;  tbej  tan  orer  Darrov  asii  i^rxi^^^l  ^tll^i  k^i 

curtains,  where,  in  open  daylight  aoti  vtu  L:^  ><ec^«rf  kvak^^ 

to  the  danger,  no  man  coald  hare  iitoT<7(L     T'.^-^-ef  v-::±i:ir: 

nomber  now  showered  apm  all  that  vu  v.izzt^jt^z'j:.     A-i 

length,  the  central  tower  took  fire.      W*  f<,<^L:  l.:-  l-;tj^s  ii 

darkness;  the  flames  rolled  sheet  on  iiMm  m^^t^  -'.c?  'zr^ii^ 

throwing  light  over  the  whole  horizon.     W^  w^r«  v.. c  i^  ^> 

want  of  help;  the  tribes  poured  in  at  tbf:  kA'  of  '^  f.cia- 

gration,  and  no  valor  coold  re^i^  their  eaTL^t-*«7       .>>=* 

cried  out  that  they  saw  beings  mighti»:r  than  a^Ac  ■i-e^-rt^^-iiag 

to  fight  the  battle  of  the  favored  nation;  son^-  z-.ai  xi.-r  -iay 

of  Joshua  had  returned,  and  that  a  light  of  moi«  tiiai^  r&Riily 

luster  was  visible  in  the  boming:     But  thr-  b&nl-:  wiv-  i.<> 

longer  doubtful.     The   Romans,  reduo^d  in  a-im'uri  or  the 

Btru^le  in  the  streets,  exhausted  by  th*;  b>t  att^^k,  and 

aware,  from  the  destruction  of  their  magazines,  that  th*rir  most 

successful  resistance  most  be  ended  by  famin'^,  <rall^  out  for 

terms.    I  had  but  one  answer — "The  life  of  Eleazar."  "    The 

drawbridge  fell  and  he  appeared— the  next  moment  he  was  in 

my  arms! 

The  garrison  marched  ont.  I  restrained  the  violence  of 
t^ir  conquerors,  irritated  by  the  memory  of  years  of  insult. 
Vot  a  hair  of  a  Roman  head  was  touched.  They  were  led 
down  to  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  they  were  disarmed,  and 
thence  sent  without  delay  under  a  safeguard  to  their  country- 
men in  Idumea.  In  one  night  the  Holy  City  was  cleared  of 
every  foot  of  the  idolater. 


CHAPTER  X 
The  FtU  of  Oitias 

While  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  triumpb, 
the  joy  of  their  leaders  was  tempered  by  many  formidabla 
reflections.  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  still  unshaken; 
the  surprise  of  a  single  garrison,  tho  a.  distingniBhed  evidence 
of  what  might  be  done  by  native  valor,  was  trivial  on  the 
scale  of  a  war  that  must  be  conducted  against  the  mistress 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  policy  of  Borne  was  known;  she 
never  gave  up  a  conquest  while  it  could  be  retained  by  the 
most  lavish  and  persevering  expenditure  of  her  strength.  Her 
treasury  would  be  stripped  of  every  talent,  and  Italy  left 
without  a  soldier,  before  she  would  surrender  the  most  fruit- 
less spot,  an  acre  of  sand  or  a  point  of  rock  in  Judea. 

I  went  forth,  but  not  among  the  leaders  nor  among  tiie 
people ;  I  turned  away  equally  from  the  council  and  the  tri- 
umph. A  deeper  feeling  urged  me  to  wander  round  those 
courts  where  my  spirit  had  bo  often  turned  in  my  exile.  The 
battle  had  reached  even  there,  and  the  pollution  of  blood  was 
on  the  consecrated  ground.  The  Homan  soldiers,  in  their  ad- 
vance, had  driven  the  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  dead  lying  thickly  among  the  columns 
showed  how  fierce  even  that  brief  and  partial  struggle  had 
been.  With  a  torch  in  my  hand,  I  trod  through  those  heaps 
of  what  once  was  man  to  have  one  parting  look  at  the  soena 
where  I  had  passed  so  many  blameless  hours.  I  stood  before 
the  porch  of  my  own  cloister,  almost  listening  for  the  sound 
of  the  familiar  voices  within.  The  long  interval  of  time  was 
compressed  into  an  instant. 

I  awoke  from  this  reverie  with  something  like  scorn  at  the 
idleness  of  human  fancy,  and  struck  open  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer;  but  the  bolts,  loosened  by  time^  gave  way. 
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and  I  was  ^ain  the  master  of  my  mansion.  It  liad  been  <m-  irk  utebm 
inhabited  since  my  flight ;  why,  I  conld  not  conceiTe.  But  as  of  saiatMei 
I  passed  from  room  to  room  I  found  them  all  as  if  they  had 
been  left  but  the  hour  before.  The  embroidery,  which  Miriam 
wrought  with  a.  skill  distinguished  even  among  the  daughters 
of  the  Temple,  was  still  fixed  in  its  frame  before  the  silken 
couch ;  there  lay  the  harp  that  relieved  her  hours  of  graceful 
toil;  the  tissued  sandals  were  waiting  for  the  delicate  feet; 
the  veil,  the  vermilion  mantle  that  designated  her  rank,  the 
tabor,  the  armlets  and  necklaces  of  precious  stones,  still  hung 
upon  the  tripods,  untouched  by  the  spoiler.  There  was  but 
one  evidence  of  time  among  them — but  that  bore  its  bitter 
moral.  It  was  the  dust  that  hung  heavy  upon  the  curtains 
of  precious  needlework  and  chilled  the  richness  of  the  Tyrian 
purple— decay,  that  teacher  without  a  tongue,  the  lonely  em- 
blem of  wbat  the  bustle  of  mankind  must  come  to  at  last ;  the 
dull  memorial  of  the  proud,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  1  All  was 
the  silence  of  the  tomb !  With  the  torch  in  my  hand,  throw- 
ing its  red  reflection  on  the  walls  and  remembrances  round  me, 
I  sat,  like  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king  in  the  sepulcher — 
in  the  midst  of  the  things  that  I  had  loved,  yet  forever  di- 
vorced from  them  by  an  irresistible  law ! 

I  impatiently  broke  forth  into  the  open  air.  The  stars 
were  waning;  a  gray  streak  of  dawn  was  whitening  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  I  passed  by  Herod's  palace 
and  lifted  my  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a  group 
of  Jews  keeping  watch,  where  but  the  day  before  the  Roman 
governor  lorded  it  and  none  but  the  "Roman  soldier  durst 
stand,  I  saw  Jubal  hurrying  out  and  making  signs  to  me 
through  tiie  crowd,  from  the  esplanade  above.  I  was  instant- 
ly recognized,  and  all  made  way  for  my  ascent  up  those  gor- 
geous and  almost  countless  steps  of  porphyry  that  formed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Jerusalem. 

"  We  have  been  in  alarm  about  you,"  said  he  hastily;  "  but 
come  to  the  council;  we  have  wasted  half  the  night  in  per- 
plexing ourselves'.  Some  are  timid,  and  call  out  for  submis- 
sion aa  any  terms;  some  are  lash,  and  would  plunge  us 
unprepared  into  the   Bomau   camps.     There   are   obviously 
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I  MM  many  who  without  regard  for  the  hope  of  freedom  ot  Uie  holi- 
""'  nvaa  of  our  cause,  look  upou  the  crisia  only  as  a  means  of  per 
8»nal  aggrandizement.  And  lastly,  we  are  not  without  our 
traitors,  who  cunfouud  all  opinions  and  who  are  making 
wui'k  fur  Roman  goKl  and  iron.  Your  voice  wiU  decide. 
Speak  at  once,  and  speak  our  mind;  your  kinsmen  will  sup- 
pint  it  with  tlieir  lives." 

The  council  was  held  in  the  amphitheater  of  tlie  palace. 
The  lieads  of  families  and  principal  men  of  the  people  had 
crowded  into  it  until  the  council,  instead  of  the  privai^  (tf 
a  few  chieftains,  assumed  the  look  of  a  great  popular  assemblj. 
Tens  of  thousands  had  forced  tliemselves  into  the  seats;  evei; 
bosom  responding  to  every  accent  of  the  orator,  a  migh^  is- 
litrmnent  vibrating  through  all  its  strings  to  the  master's  hand. 
Accustomed  as  I  was,  by  the  festivals  of  our  nation,  to  tlK 
sight  of  great  iHxlies  of  men  swayed  by  a  common  impulse,  I 
stoii^M^d  in  astonishment  at  the  entrance  of  the  colossal  dr 
cle.  Til ree -fourths  of  it  was  almost  totally  dark,  giving  I 
shudowy  intimation  uf  human  beings  by  the  light  of  a  fe* 
scatteiiid  tordies,  nr  the  feeble  dawn  that  rounded  t^e  ex- 
treme heigjht  with  a  nng  of  jiale  and  moon-like  rays.  Bat 
in  the  center  uf  the  arena  a  tiro  blazed,  and  showed  the  lead- 
ers of  the  lie lil>e ration  seated  in  the  splendid  chairs  onc« 
assigned  to  the  Ruman  gnveiiiora  and  legionary  tribunes. 
Eleazar  filled  the  temporary  throne. 

Tint  chief  man  of  tlie  land  of  Ephraim  was  hatanguing  the 
assembly  as  I  entiiivd.  "Go  to  war  with  Komc!"'*  pro- 
nounced he;  ''you  might  »»  well  go  to  war  with  the  ocean, 
for  her  power  is  as  wide;  you  might  as  well  fight  the  storm, 
for  her  vengeance  is  as  rapid;  you  might  as  well  call  up  the 
armies  of  Judea  against  the  pestilence,  for  her  sword  is  as 
sweeping,  as  sudden,  and  as  sure.  Who  but  madmen  would 
go  to  war  without  allies?  and  where  are  yours  to  he  looked 
for?  Rome  is  the  mistress  of  all  nations.  Would  you  make 
a  wai'  .)f  fortresses?  Home  has  in  her  possession  all  your 
walled  towns.  Kvery  tower  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  has  a 
Roman  banner  <m  its  battlements.  Would  you  meet  her  in 
the  plain?     Where  aiv  your  horsemen?     The  Roman  cavalry 
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^ould  be  upon  you  before  you  could  draw  your  swords,  and  tcbc  i 
^ould  trample  you  into  the  sand.     Would  you  make  the  cam-     ^  ^ 
P^gn  in  the  mountains?     The  Roman  generals  would  disdain 
^  waste  a  drop  of  blood  upon  you ;  they  would  only  have 
^  block  up  the  passes  and  leave  famine  to  do  the  rest.     Har- 
dest is  not  come,  and  if  it  were,  you  dare  not  descend  to  the 
l>lains  to  gather  it.     You  are  told  to  rely  upon  the  strength 
of  the  country.     Have  the  fiery  sands  of  the  desei-t,  or  the 
Marshes  of  Germany,  or  the  snows  of  Scythia,  or  the  stormy 
haters  of  Britain  defended  them  ?    Does  Egypt,  within  your 
sight,  give  you  no  example?     A  land  of  inexhaustible    fer- 
tility, crowded  with  seven  millions  of  men  passionately  de- 
voted to  their  country,  opulent,  brave,  and  sustained  by  the 
countless  millions  of  Africa,  with  a  country  defended  on  both 
flanks   by  the    wilderness,  in   the   reai*  inaccessible   to  the 
Roman,  exposing  the  narrowest  and  most  defensible  front  of 
any  nation  on  earth ;  yet  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  Libyan  valor 
and  the  Greek  genius,  is  garrisoned  at  this  hour  by  a  single 
Roman  legion!     The  Roman  bird  grasping  the  thunder  in 
its  talons,  and  touching  with  one  wing  the  sunrise  and  with 
the  other  the   sunset,  throws   its   shadow  over  the   world. 
Shall  we  call  it  to  stoop  upon  us?     Must  we  spread  for  it  the 
new  banquet  of  the  blood  of  Israel?  " 

How  different  is  the  power  of  speech  upon  men  sitting  in 
the  common,  peaceful  circumstances  of  public  assemblage, 
from  its  tyranny  over  minds  anxious  about  their  own  fates ! 
All  that  I  had  ever  seen  of  public  excitement  was  stone  and 
ice  to  the  burning  interest  that  hung  upon  every  word  of  the 
orator.  The  name  of  Onias  was  famous  in  Judea,  but  I  now 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  had  been  a  life  of  ambition, 
compassed  often  by  desperate  means,  and  wo  be  to  the  man 
who  stood  between  hun  and  his  object.  By  the  dagger  and 
by  subserviency  to  the  Roman  procurators  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  below  the  throne.  In  the  distractions  of  a  time 
which  broke  off  the  regular  succession  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
Onias  had  even  been  High  Priest ;  but  Eleazar,  heading  the 
populai-  indignation,  had  expelled  him  from  the  Temple  after 
one  month  of  troubled  supremacy.     I  could  read  his  history 
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Zb€  tnnuciKc  ill  the  haughty  figure  aud  daring  yet  wily  visage  that  stood 
ill  Uihl  n-Iiff  bffore  the  wntral  flame.  But  to  the  assem- 
Miijjv  his  ilfclamation  had  iufiiiite  power;  they  listened  as  to 
thi'  wonls  of  life  and  death ;  they  had  eome,  uot  to  deligbt 
thi'ir  carti  with  showy  j>eriods,  but  to  hear  what  they  must 
do  to  t'scajHS  that  iuesorable  fury  which  might  within  a  few 
days  or  hours  lie  h>t  hK>se  U|>un  every  individual  head.  All 
w:is  alti-niatcly  the  deei>est  silence  and  the  most  tumnltnooi 
a!;itatioii.  At  his  strong  api^eals  they  writhed  their  athletic 
foriii.t,  thi-y  giiasheil  their  teeth,  they  tore  their  luur;  some 
croiichi'it  to  the  ground  with  their  faces  buried  in  their  bands, 
as  if  shutliiig  out  the  ooiuing  horrors;  some  started  upright, 
hiatidishiii);  their  nule  wcu|iou3  and  tossing  their  naked 
limbs  itt  gt'stui'i's  of  detiaiiiv;  some  sat  bending  down  and 
throwing'  li:u-k  tlit-ir  long  Uii-ks,  that  not  a  syllable  might  es- 
(-11)11';  ullii'i's  knelt,  with  their  i|uivi<viag  hands  clasped  and 
thi-ir  (lalliit  eountet unices  tunied  up  in  agony  of  prayer. 
Many  had  Ix'en  wounded,  atui  their  foreheads  and  limba, 
hastily  hound  up,  wen-  still  stained  with  gore.  Turbans  and 
I'oU's,  rent  and  iliscolon-d  with  dust  and  burning,  were  on 
every  side,  aixl  the  wliole  iniinen.se  multitude  bore  the  look  of 
men  who  hail  but  just  struggled  out  of  some  great  calamity 
to  tiiul  themselves  tui  the  verge  of  one  still  more  irremediable. 
The  (U-.ttor  found  that  liis  iiujiression  was  made,  and  he 
hasti'ned  to  the  i-lose.  For  this  he  reserved  the  sting.  "  It 
it  be  the  desire  of  tlio.se  who  seek  the  downfall  of  Judah  that 
we  should  go  to  war,  let  it  be  the  first  wisdom  of  those  who 
seek  its  safety  ti>  disnpjioint,  to  defy,  and  to  denounce  them," 
The  words  weiv  followed  by  a  visible  moveuieut  among  the 
hearers.  '■  Let  an  embassy  lie  instantly  sent  to  the  proconsul," 
said  he,  "laineiiting  tlie  excesses  of  the  night  and  offering 
hostages  for  jM'aee."  The  silence  grew  breathless;  the  orator, 
wnipjied  in  his  rol)e,  and  landing  his  head,  like  a  tiger 
crouching,  waited  for  the  work  of  the  passions;  then  sudden- 
ly starting  up  and  fixing  his  stonuy  gaze  full  on  Eleazar, 
thundered  out:  "And  at  the  head  of  those  hostages,  let  the 
ine*ndiary  who  caused  this  night's  havoc  be  sent,  and  sent 
in  chains  I " 
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The  words  were  receired  with  fiei«e  apfn^xsse  iy  ^»t  imi  ii 
blage,  aud  crowds  rushed  into  the  ansa  tc>  t^.snt  ■dtr^E.  :y 
the  seizure  of  Eleazar.  I  glanced  at  hire:  hi*  'Ji*  '"T  ^7  * 
hair,  but  not  a  feature  of  his  noUe  c«aa&ataar(«  w&i  ciiCLrutL 
1  sprang  upon  the  pavement  u  the  f ■>j(  ol  Kit  i&^.oe :  •:i*tj 
moment  was  precious;  the  ntnllitQde  w«r  ragT~.g  whl  ^b* 
fury  of  wild  beasts.  M j  T<nce  was  at  ks^  fa«a» :  u>t  ^icne 
of  Salathiel  had  become  powerful,  and  the  tcn.^  ^arsaZj- 
subsided.  My  words  were  few,  bat  tber  tmiae  fnic:.  itit  bran. 
1  asked  them,  was  it  to  be  tfaou^t  of  thai  tbej  ^j^i  GrrlzTrr 
up  men  of  their  own  naticn,  of  their  pai«£t  }£f.*.a,  life  Iak 
scions  of  the  noblest  families  of  Inael,  into  iht  has-di  'A  iu: 
idolater!  And  for  what  crime?  For  an  a«t  wh>b  ^t^tj  me 
Israelite  would  glory  to  hare  done:  for  r^Moing  zht  alia;  -L-f 
the  living  God  from  pollution.  I  Inde  tbem  bewa»  of  'lim- 
ping their  hands  in  righteous  blood,  for  the  graii^canic  of  a 
revenge  that  had  for  twenty  years  ^yir*ya~*'i  xh~  hr*^*s\  -A  a 
hoary  traitor  to  his  priesthood  and  Iii^  ctAiitry.  Tt.'rz^  vaa 
a  dead  silence.     1  continued : 

"  We  are  threatened  with  the  intsiatibl-;  pow*r  'A  E<js.e. 
Are  we  to  foiget  that  Bome  is  at  this  mom«it  tora  with  in- 
ternal miseries,  her  provinces  in  revolt,  her  i^tz^ax^  d«-cimat«rd, 
her  citizens  turned  into  a  mass  of  jailers  and  prison^ri,  ar-d. 
darkest  sign  of  degradation,  that  Xero  is  uyfn  her  tLT>-[^r?  " 
The  multitude  began  to  be  moved. 

"Whom,"  said  I,  "have  we  conquered  this  night"'  A 
Roman  garrison,  \niere  have  we  conquered  them?  In  the 
midst  of  their  walLt  and  machines.  By  whom  was  the  ':r>n- 
quest  achieved?  By  the  unarmed,  undimpltnf-d,  unguided 
men  of  Israel.  The  shepherd  and  the  tiller  of  the  ennund, 
with  but  the  staff  and  sling,  smote  the  cuirassed  Roman,  as 
the  son  of  Jesse  smote  the  Fbilistine!  " 

The  native  bravery  of  the  people  lived  again,  and  they 
shouted,  in  the  language  of  the  Temple :  ''  Glory  to  the  King 
of  Israel!    Glory  to  the  God  of  David! " 

Onias  saw  the  tide  turoiog,  and  started  from  his  seat  to 
address  the  assembly;  but  he  was  overpowered  with  outcries 
of  anger.    Furious  at  the  loss  of  bis  fame  and  his  reveoge}  \a 
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MmeiMnuF  lushed  through  the  arena  toward  the  epot  where  I  stood. 
Jubal,  ever  gallant  and  watchful,  bounded  to  my  side,  and 
seizing  the  traitor's  band  in  the  act  of  unsheathing  a  da^er, 
wrested  the  weapon  from  him,  and  was  ready  to  plunge  it 
Id  bis  heart  at  a  sign  from  me.  Eleazar's  sonorous  voice  was 
then  first  beard.  "  I^et  no  violence  be  done  upon  tiiat  slave 
of  his  passions.  No  Jewish  blood  must  stain  our  holy  cause. 
Return,  Onias,  to  your  tribe,  and  give  the  rest  of  your  days  to 
repentance."  Jubal  cast  the  baffled  homicide  from  his  grasp 
far  into  tbe  crowd. 

The  universal  echo  now  was  "war! "  "Buiu  to  the  idolater. 
War  for  the  Temple."  "War,"  I  exclaimed,  "is  wisdom, 
honor,  security.  Let  us  bow  our  necks  again,  and  we  shall 
be  rewarded  by  the  ax.  The  Romans  never  forgive  until 
the  brave  man  who  resists  is  either  a  slave  or  a  corpse ;  the 
work  of  this  night  has  put  us  beyond  pardon,  and  our  only 
hope  is  in  arms,  the  appeal  to  that  sovereign  justice  before 
which  nothing  is  strong  but  virtue,  truth,  and  patriotism. 
War  is  inevitable." 

My  words,  few  as  they  were,  rekindled  the  chilled  ardor 
of  the  national  heart.  They  were  followed  by  shouta  for 
instant  battle.  "  War  against  the  world !  liberty  to  Israel!" 
Some  voices  began  a  hymn ;  tbe  habits  of  the  people  prepared 
them  tor  this  powerful  mode  of  expressing  their  sympathies. 
The  whole  assembly  spontaneously  stood  up  and  joined  in 
the  hymn.  The  magnificent  invocation  of  David,  "Let  God 
arise,  and  let  bis  enemies  Ire  scattered,"  ascended  in  solemn 
harmonies  on  the  wings  of  the  moiiiing.  It  was  heard  over 
the  awaking  city,  and  answeredj  the  chaot  of.glory  spread  to 
the  encampments  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  in  every  pause 
we  heard  the  responses  rolling  on  the  air  in  rich  thunder. 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Sfrengti  of  Jadtt 

Thb  result  of  our  deliberation  was  that  Israel  should  be     Hbc  Spfrlt 
Bummoned  to  make  a  last  grand  effort;  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  left  with  a  strong  garrison,  as  the  center  of  the  armies ;  and 
that  every  chieftain  should  set  forth  to  stir  up  the  enei^ies 
of  his  people. 

Cleazar  and  his  kinsmen  were  instantly  upon  the  road  to  the 
mountains,  and  all  was  haste  and  that  mixture  of  anxiety 
and  animation  which  makes  all  other  life  tasteless  and  color- 
less to  the  warrior.  With  what  new  vividness  did  the  coming 
conflict  ioTest  the  varied  and  romantic  country  through  which 
we  had  already  journeyed  so  often !  The  hill,  the  ravine,  the 
saperb  sweep  of  forest  that  we  once  looked  on  with  but  the 
v^ue  indulgence  of  the  picturesque  eye,  now  filled  us  with 
the  vision  of  camps  and  battles.  Hunters  of  the  lion,  we  had 
felt  something  of  this  interest  in  tracing  the  ground  where 
we  were  to  combat  the  kingly  savage.  But  what  were  the 
triumphs  of  the  chase  to  the  mighty  chances  of  that  struggle 
in  which  a  kingdom  wa.s  to  be  the  field  and  the  Roman  glory 
the  prey! 

Man  is  belligerent  by  nature,  and  the  thought  of  war  sum- 
mons up  sensations  and  even  faculties  within  him  that  in 
the  common  course  of  life  would  have  been  no  more  discover- 
tUsAa  than  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  moral  earthquake  must 
come  tb  open  the  heart  for  all  men  to  gazo  upon.  Even 
Eleazar's  calm  and  grave  wisdom  felt  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  he  reasoned  on  the  probabilities  of  the  sti-uggle  with  the 
lofty  ardor  of  a  king  preparing  to  win  a  new  throne.  Jubal's 
sanguine  temper  was  unrestrainable ;  lie  was  the  war-horse  in 
the  sight  of  the  banners;  his  bronzed  cheek  glowed  with  hope 
and  exultation.     He  saw  in  every  cloud  of  dust  a  Roman 
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s<iuadr}D,  and  grasped  his  Luce  aad  wheeled  his  founing 
charier  with  the  eugi't  jut  of  a  soldier  longing  to  assnage  his 
thirst  fur  t>anle. 

The  weight  on  my  melaneholr  mind  was  beyond  the  power 
of  chauiv  or  time  to  reiuove,  but  a  new  strength  was  in  the 
crisis.  The  world  to  lue  was  eorered  with  clontls  eternal,  bnt 
it  was  now  brightened  by  a  wild  and  keen  luster;  I  saw  my 
way  by  the  lightning.  An  irresistible  cocTiction  still  told 
me  that  the  last  day  of  Israel  was  approaching,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  of  valor  or  rietoiy  conld  avert  the  ruin.  In  the 
midst  of  the  loudest  exhilaration  of  the  fearless  hearts  around 
me,  the  picture  of  the  coming  ruin  would  grow  upon  my  eyes." 
I  saw  my  generous  friends  perish  one  by  one ;  my  household 
desolate;  every  name  that  I  ever  loved  passed  away.  When  I 
bent  uiy  t'ves  round  the  horizon  luxuriating  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  the  east,  I  saw  liut  a  huge  altar,  eo\-ered  with  the 
fatal  offerings  i>f  a  slauglitered  iN.'ople. 

.And  this  was  sifu,  ni>t  with  the  misty  uncertainty  of  a 
mind  prone  to  dreams  i>f  e^il,  but  with  a  clearness  of  fore- 
sight, a  distinct  and  (li-timd  n^ality,  that  left  no  room  for  con- 
jei'ture.  Yet— iind  lieiv  was  the  bitterest  part  of  my  medita- 
tion— what  was  all  tliis  luin  to  iiie?  ^^'hat  were  those  men 
and  women  and  hLius4-]ii>Ids  an<l  lands  but  as  the  leaves  on 
the  wind  to  lue!  I  might  strive  in  the  last  extremities  of 
their  stru^te.  I  mi^'Iit  umlei^u  the  agonies  of  death  with 
them  a  thousand  times ;  and  1  inwardly  pledged  myself  never 
to  desert  their  (■ansi'  wliilc  tlirough  pain  or  sorrow  I  could 
cling  to  it;  Imtthis  devotion,  however  protracted,  must  have 
an  end.  1  must  see  thu  tiuid  hour  of  tliem  all,  and  more  un- 
happy, more  destitute,  jn<jre  undone  than  all,  I  must  be  de- 
jirived  of  tJie  consolation  of  making  my  tomb  with  tlie  right- 
eous and  laying  my  weary  heart  in  the  slumbers  of  tlieir  grave ! 
Still,  1  exjMjrieiieed  moii-  than  ttii^  keenest  fervor  of  the  im- 
]iulse  which  was  now  burning  aitiund  me.  With  me  it  was 
not  kingly  care,  nor  tlio  animal  ardency  of  tlie  soldier.  It 
was  the  high  stimulation  of  Honietliing  like  the  infusion  of 
a  m^w  princi])le  of  exist^-nce,  1  fiOt  iis  if  I  had  become  tbe 
vehicle  of  a  descended  spirit.  A  (M^iowdess  current  of  thought 
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ran  through  my  br^.  Old  knowledge  that  I  had  att«rlj  c 
forgotten  revived  in  me  with  sp<Hitaneous  freshness.  Czsaal 
impressions  and  long  past  years  arose,  with  their  stamps  and 
marks  as  clear  as  if  a  hoard  of  medals  had  been  snddenlj 
brought  to  light  and  thrown  before  me.  I  ran  urer  in  mj 
recollection  persons  and  names  with  painful  acfnuacT.  The 
conceptions  of  those  for  whom  I  once  felt  habitual  defeKuce 
were  now  seen  by  me  in  their  nakedness.  All  that  was  halrft- 
oal  was  passed  away;  I  saw  intuitively  the  vanity  and  giddi- 
ness, the  inconsequential  reasoning,  the  bewildering  pn'judif;^, 
that  made  up  what  in  other  days  I  had  called  the  wiaiuui  at 
the  wise. 

As  I  threw  out  in  the  most  unpremeditated  languag*;  the 
ideas  thus  glowing  and  struggling  for  escape,  I  fouud  that  the 
impression  of  some  extraordinajy  excitement  in  me  wa.s  uni- 
versal. Accustomed  to  be  beard  with  the  attention  due  Ui  my 
rank,  I  now  saw  the  eyes  of  my  fellow  travelers  tunie<l  on 
me  with  an  evident  and  deferential  surprise.  AVLen  I  talked 
of  the  hoj^es  of  the  country,  of  the  resource»  of  th<-  enemy,  of 
the  kingdoms  that  would  be  ready  to  make  ctimmon  irause  with 
us  gainst  the  galling  tyranny  of  Nero,  of  the  glorj-  of  tiglit- 
ing  for  our  altars,  and  of  the  imperuhable  honors  of  thoiie 
whose  blood  canted  peace  for  their  ehildreii,  they  lUtf-iiwl  an 
to  something  more  than  man.  "  Was  I  the  pri^phet  delegated 
at  last  to  lead  Judea  to  her  glory?  " 

At  those  discourses,  bursting  from  my  lipii  with  uneous'-ious 
fire,  the  old  men  would  vow  the  remnant  of  their  days  to  the 
field;  the  young  would  sweep  over  the  eountrj-  jierforming  the 
evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  then  return  brandishing  their 
weapons  and  demanding  to  be  let  loose  on  the  first  cohort 
that  crossed  the  horizon.  With  me  everj-  j>ulse  now  was  war. 
The  interest  which  this  new  direction  of  our  mjnih<  gave  to  all 
things  grew  more  intense.  I  spurred  to  the  l>arren  heath; 
it  had  now  no  deformity,  for  u[M)n  it  I  saw  the  Bpi»t  from  which 
battle  might  be  offered  to  an  army  advancing  through  the 
valley  below.  The  marsh  that  spread  its  yellow  stagnation 
orer  the  plain  might  be  worth  a  province  for  the  jirotection 
of  my  camp.     The  thicket,  the  broken  bank  of  the  torrent. 
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t  :1-  I'.i-  '.  WMBwIoiy,  tke  lodi,  tlx?  santl,  even-  ri'iiellent 
t-^ViT^  -.  i  ite  laadMMpe  was  iorerted  with  the  value  of  a 
thiLj  ;  liiv  ar.'I  .'r»t!i.  a  i-Ttivn  of  the  gK»t  stake  id  the 
jpaii.v  'Lit  wi.i  »,.  5»...n  tt.  be  j'layed  for  restoratioD  or  ruin. 

TL-.-<r  ir-  -Lr-  •X'-'.ishxs  of  soldiership,  the  indescribable  and 
i-rl'-lii:.':  -I.r:-^  wiich  the  sc-Qse  of  danger,  the  desire  for 
fjL.-r.  ici  Ti-r L..:>p  of  rrinniph  throw  over  life  anil  nature. 
V>-:.  i:  war  was  fv-r  Im  be  ftirgiven  for  its  eause,  to  be  justified 
l-y  iLr  3:;«h  reiiiesibr.uif*-'  and  desperate  injuriea  of  a  people, 
«-r  to  i^  t-riv  urai^-d  by  tht-  physical  strength  of  a  country,  it 
wns  :;i:-.  :h>-  ti'jal  war  of  Israel.  In  all  mj  wanderings  I 
li:tv<-  ~>r-ii  no  kin^ili.-iu.  for  dt-ft-nse,  equal  to  Judea."  It  had 
ill  :?:•-  iiii.-hi-'t  lU-urw  ibf  three  grand  essentials,  romjiactDess 
lit  trrrit'Tv.  I'l^usity  cf  ]>i']>iilation,  and  strength  of  frontier. 
It  I  v.-'f:  at  this  ln'iir  to  \v  sent  forth  to  select  from  the 
•urili  a  kiii^'lipiu.  1  sli-niM  r^ay,  even  extinguishing  the  recnl- 
l-tii'iis  ..f  my  Ijriji^  ami  t!ie  love  which  I  bear  to  the  very 
tti^-'U  of  my  i-omitry-  for  ln'auty,  for  eliinate,  for  natural 
wi-altli,  ami  for  invincible  security,  give  me  Jiideal 

Till-  Lan<l  <if  Promise  had  been  chosen  by  the  Supreme 
Wisilijui  foi  the  inheritance  of  a  people  destined  to  be  uucon- 
(jm-ialile  while  they  cfjutimieJ  piii-e.  It  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  hut  one  hy  mountains  and  desertK,  and  that  one  was 
defended  hy  the  sea,  whiih  at  the  same  tiuic  o]>ened  to  it  the 
iiitercouvsi!  wirli  the  riihest  eouutries  of  the  west.  On  the 
north,  op|HiKi'd  to  the  vast  ]iopiilation  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was 
Iivob^rtcd  hy  th<^  ilonhlc  ran^"*'  of  the  Lihanus  and  Antililianus, 
a  n-(,'ioii  of  forests  and  defiles  at  all  seaMms  almost  impassable 
to  chariotM  atxl  eavaliy,  ami  dining  winter  barivd  up  with 
toiTi'nts  and  hiowm.  The  whoh;  fiimtler  to  theeast  and  south 
was  a  wall  of  mountain  risinf,'  from  a  desert—a  durable  barrier 
fiver  wJiich  no  enemy,  exhaiiati'd  hy  tlie  privations  of  au 
AHiiitie  maii^h,  could  force  their  way  against  a  brave  anuy 
waiting  fn-.sh  wiMiiii  its  own  coidincs.  Hut  even  if  the  Syriaa 
wiwtrn  of  sjuid  mul  tlic  licry  soil  of  Arabia  left  the  invaders 
Htit'nf,'tli  U)  nmslcr  the  moniitiiin  dcfcn.-wf;,  the  whole  interior 
was  full  of  the  linest  positionH  for  defense  that  ever  caught 
the  Mddier'M  eye. 
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All'  the  mountains  sent  branches  through  the  champaign.  Vbc  Bk 
As  we  Bpurred  up  the  sides  of  Carmel,  we  saw  an  horizon  "^  " 
covered  with  cloud-like  hills.  Every  city  was  built  on  an 
eminence  and  capable  of  being  instantly  converted  into  a  for- 
tress. But  while  an  army  kept  the  field,  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  strategy  would  have  found  matchless  support  in  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  the  second  defense  of  Judea;  a  line 
passing  through  the  whole  central  country  from  nori^h  to  south, 
with  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  lake  Asphaltites  at  either 
extreme,  at  once  defending  and  supplying  the  movements  iu 
front,  flank,  and  rear. 

The  territory  thus  defensible  had  an  additional  and  superior 
strength  in  the  character  and  habits  of  its  population.  In  a 
space  of  two  hundred  miles  long  by  a  hundred  bi-oad,  its  in- 
habitants once  amounted  to  nearly  four  millions,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  bold  tribes,  invigorated  by  their  life  of  industry  and 
connected  with  one  another  by  the  most  intimate  and  frequent 
intercourse,  under  the  divine  command.  By  the  law  of  Moses 
—  may  he  rest  in  glory ! — every  man  from  twenty  to  sixty  was 
liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  general  defense  ;  and  the  custom- 
ary' armament  of  the  tribes  was  appointed  at  six  hundred 
thousand  men ! 

The  munitions  of  war  were  in  abundance.  All  the  varieties 
of  troops  known  in  the  ancient  armies  were  to  be  found  in 
Judea,  in  the  highest  discipline ;  from  the  sj^earsraan  to  the 
archer  and  the  slinger,  from  the  heai-y-avmed  soldier  of  the 
fortress  to  the  ranger  of  the  desert  and  the  mountain.  Cavalry 
was  prohibited,  for  the  great  purpose  of  the  .Tewi.sh  arma- 
ment was  defense.  The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  code  wsui  peace. 
By  the  prohibition  of  cavalry,  no  conquests  could  be  made  on 
the  bordering  kingdoms  of  interminable  plains.  The  com- 
mand that  the  males  of  the  tribes  should  go  uji  thrice  in  the 
year  to  the  great  festivals  of  Jerusalem  was  equally  opijoacd 
to  the  encroachments  oti  the  neighboring  states.  It  was  not 
until  Israel  had  al>andoned  the  purity  of  the  original  covenant 
with  Heaven  that  the  evils  of  ambition  or  tyranny  were  felt 
within  her  borders. 

Israel's  whole  policy  was  under  a  divine  sanction,  and  Iier 
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Otrnmatt  Th'Ie  yK^rvasiczi  t^s  di^nnguished  br  the  perpetual  tgencf 
MiHMiii  >ji  is::rai:Ir.  f'.-r  ::.'  •.bvii:-;:^  {-urf<Ei«  of  compelling  the  people 
Uj  £ii:-v  u:?  *.T-:'i  •  i  th-ir  father.  But  the  physical  stmigth 
of  su'.-h  a  (•^■^■-^  i^  ^"■-'h  a  trmtorr  was  icraleulable.  Sever- 
itr  of  climate  will  sot  ultimat^lv  r^pel  an  invader,  for  ttut 
sevi^hiT  s«-art?n  and  rxhau^ts  the  natire  population.  Diffi- 
culties of  oour.try  La'.v  alwars  betn  overcome  by  a  daring  in- 
vader in  tiie  anaik  i.i  a  fc*ble  or  negligent  people.  To  what 
nation  wen;  their  >n<-v^,  their  marshefi,  or  their  sands  a  hai^ 
Her  an:ain5t  the  ^at  anuies  of  the  ancient  or  the  modem 
wurlil?  Tht^  AIt>4  and  the  P\~Tenee3  have  been  passed  u 
often  ad  they  have  been  attempted.  Bat  oo  empire  can  con- 
quer a  nation  «>f  millions  of  men  determined  to  resist;  no 
aruiy  that  i-nuld  l-e  thn^wn  across  the  frontier  vould  find  the 
luraiis  ijf  {lenetratint;  through  a  compact  population,  of  which 
evt-n;-  man  was  a  suldier  aiid  everj-  soldier  was  tighting  for 

Tlie  Jew  was,  bv  his  law,  a  fn-e  proprietor  of  the  soil." 
He  was  iiu  serf,  no  broken  vii.*sal.  He  inherited  his  portion 
of  the  land  by  an  irrevoeable  title.  Debt,  misfortune,  or  time 
could  not  extinguish  his  rij;ht .  Capable  of  being  alienated  from 
liini  for  a  few  years,  the  land  was  returned  to  him  at  the  Jubi- 
lee. He  was  then  oiiep  nmiv  ti  i>ossessor,  the  master  of  a  eom- 
[letz-nee,  and  restniTd  to  his  rank  amongst  his  fellow  men. 
This  bond,  tli«  mo.st  Iienevoleiit  and  the  strongest  that  ever 
Ixmiid  man  to  a  eonntry,  was  the  liond  of  the  Covenant.  If 
Isiael  had  held  the  In.stitutions  of  her  lawgiver  inviolate,  she 
woulil  have  seen  the  Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Roman, 
with  all  tluur  multitudes,  only  food  for  the  %-ulture.  But  we 
wen;  a  relwllifius  iH'ople ;  we  sullied  the  purity  of  the  Mosaic 
ordiniUKVK ;  wo  abandoned  the  subluue  ceremouial  of  divine 
worship  for  tli<i  profligate  rit*'S  of  ]>aganism;  wc  rejected  the 
Lonl  of  the  theoeraey  fur  the  pomps  of  an  earUily  king. 
Then  tho  mighty  jirot^-'i'tion  tliat  ha^l  Ix'en  to  us  as  an  cole's 
win)rs  and  as  a  wall  of  fire  was  withdrawn.  Our  first  punish* 
nieiit  WHS  by  onr  own  hand ;  tlm  union  of  Israel  was  a  band  of 
flax  in  the  flame.  The  tvilx's  revolted.  The  time  was  com« 
for  the  hostile  idolater  to  do  his  work.  We  were  overwhelmed 
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by  eoemies  in  alliance  with  our  own  blood.  The  banners  of  Hbt  % 
Jacob  were  seen  waving  beeide  the  banners  of  Ashtaroth  and  "** 
Apis.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  bosom  of  tbe  laiid  for 
all  invasion ;  the  barriers  of  die  mountain  and  tbe  desei-t  were 
in  vain ;  the  proverbial  bravery  of  the  Jew  only  rendered  hia 
chain  more  severe;  and  tbe  policy  that  of  old  united  the 
highest  wisdom  with  the  most  benevolent  mercy  became  at 
once  the  scofE  and  problem  of  the  pagan  world. 

But  opulence,  salubrity,  and  luxuriance  of  productiou  be- 
longed to  the  site  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  lay  central  be- 
tween the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  It  was  the  natural 
road  of  the  traffic  of  India  with  the  west;  that  traffic  which 
raised  Tyre  and  Sidon  from  rocks  and  shallows  on  a  fragment 
of  the  shore  of  Judea  into  magnificent  cities,  and  which 
was  yet  to  raise  into  political  power  and  unrivaled  wealth 
the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  remotest  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Our  mountain  ranges  tempered  the  hot  winds  from 
the  wilderness.  The  sea  cooled  the  summer  heats  witli  the 
living  breeze,  and  tempered  the  chill  of  winter.  Our  fiehln 
teemed  with  perpetual  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  extent  of  the  land,  tho  narrow,  when  coutnistt-d 
with  the  suTToundiug  kingdoms,  was  yet  not  to  be  measuied 
by  its  lineal  boundaries;  "  a  country  intersected  everywhcri' 
by  chains  of  hills  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  summit,  aliki' 
multiplies  its  surface  and  varies  its  climate.  We  had  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  the  products  of  the  torrid  zone;  on 
its  side  those  of  the  temperate;  on  its  summit  the  robust 
vegetation  of  the  north.  The  ascending  circles  of  the  orange- 
grove,  the  vineyard,  and  the  forest  covered  it  with  perpetual 
beauty. 

This  scene  of  matchless  productiveness  is  fair  and  fertile  no 
more.  For  ages  before  my  eyes  opened  on  the  laud  of  my 
fathers  the  national  misfortunes  had  impaired  its  original 
loveliness.  The  schism  of  tbe  tribes,  the  rav^es  of  successive 
invaders,  and  still  more,  the  continued  presenw  of  the  idolater 
and  the  alien  in  the  heart:  of  the  land,  turned  large  portions  of 
it  into  desert.  The  final  fall  almost  destroyed  the  traces  of 
its  fruitfulness.     What  can  be  demanded  from  the  soil  lorded 
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I  OTrr  br  zLi  xjnimy  of  ih^  Moslem,  stripped  o£  its  population, 
aL-i  ,r.vr:i  up  t'.-  ihe  meDdicani,  the  monk,  and  the  robber? 

K'jt  iLvrv  than  hiiman  evil  smoK  my  nnhappy  conntij. 
TLr  ciirs^  prfnfTineed  by  onr  great  prophet  three  thounad 
Tears  ago  has  Urro  derply  fulfilled.  "  The  stranger  that  alull 
come  f P.<m  a  far  land  shall  say,  when  be  beboldeth  the  plagon 
bf  the  la&dy  and  the  sioknesa  that  the  Lord  bath  laid  upon  it, 
t)i>r  land  of  ifrinisloDe  and  salt  and  boming,  even  all  naliixii 
shall  say,  Wherrforv  hath  the  Lord  done  this  onto  thii 
land'.'  AVhat  mrantth  the  beat  of  this  great  anger?  Thta 
men  shall  say,  Because  the}'  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
thf:  Lord  <iocl  of  iheir  fathers!  " 

The  soil  ha.s  iiei^n  blasted.  Sterility  has  striipk  into  its 
heart.  Whole  provineea  are  covered  with  Bauds  and  ashes. 
It  has  th<^  I<f<>k  of  au  exhausted  Toleano. 

Vet,  what  iiii<;ht  have  been  the  progress  of  this  peoplet 
Thir  ^lory  <if  Israel  is  no  fine  vision  of  the  fancy.  The  same 
prophi-tic  word  whieh  has  given  terrible  demonstration  of  its. 
reality  in  our  ruin  declares  the  bo]>e  once  held  forth  to  our 
olidlien't'.  Judea  was  to  have  boiiie  the  first  rank  among  na- 
tions; to  have  Ijeen  an  object  of  universal  honor;  to  have 
Ix't'n  iincon<iuerabli! ;  to  have  enjoyed  unwearied  fertility;  Ut 
have  l»i:en  jirotw^tcd  from  the  casualties  of  the  elements;  to 
have  U-en  free  fioiii  di.sease,  the  life  of  its  jjeople  contintiing 
to  tin-  farthest  limit  of  our  nature.  A  blessing  was  to  be 
u|Hm  tile  laliurs,  tho  jjossessions,  and  the  ijersons  of  the  tribes; 
all  Isi-at'l  a  lioly  nation  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  woi-d — a 
Bovdreign  race  to  wliiuh  tlie  world  sliould  pay  a  willing  and 
lia|i]iy  honiagi-. 

\VIiat  iiinst  iiavc  l)i'cn  the  operation  of  this  illustrious  in- 
Ntaiic<>  of  till-  jiresttrvative  power  of  Heaven  on  the  darkened 
eni|iirftM;  of  tin-  Hcrijituial  lights  perpetually  beaming  from 
•hulca;  of  the  living,  puljiable  happiness  and  obedience  to  the 
Supii'nii';  (if  the  periiehial  sf-curity  of  the  land  iu  the  divine 
pi-iitectioii;  of  thit  int^-nial  (x-aee,  health,  plenteoiisness,  and 
fii'i'iiom"  Man  is  weak  and  passionate,  but  no  blindness  could 
have  hid  from  his  contemplations  this  proof  of  the  human 
valtu'  of  virtue. 
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Wff  KBft  add  ta>  Ais  the  direct  influence  nf  »  j(riv«m)ai(  Ow  MtaMtf 
peopfe,  plaR«{  IB  its  mik  for  the  express  pUTjumf.  rit  x  ffnuU: 
;  the  knowledge  anil  Afvittntltifat*  '4  » 
E  vitk  tkr  actual  power  and  tliffnitj'  id  ^tug^,  itj 
I  safe  from  all  encrrionhnMnbi  m  pf" 
;  informed  by  the  'imtti^AtMt*:  ■wm' 
i  hj  the  risible  arm  of  i)mnipiitt:ntr.f  J<i/|«a 
■i^t  hxTv  cfassged  the  earth  into  a  paradiiie,  and  rai>w/l  <tA. 
venal  nan  to  the  hi^iest  happiDeso,  knowledge,  uui  Kr-»f>nt 


CHAPTER  Xn 

The  'PHnce  of  iNjtphUU  Confronts  'DtsoUHon 

t  War  was  now  inevitable.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  our 
rulers  to  ])ro]>itiate  the  Komaji  emperor,  but  their  answer  wu 
tlie  march  uf  a  kgion  to  Jerusalem.  The  seizure  of  some  of 
the  [H'ople  who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  late 
capture  of  the  citadel  followed,  and  an  order  was  despatched 
to  the  goveriHir  of  Ualike  for  the  execution  of  Eleazar.  His 
tribe  instantly  Hssombled  and  all  voiueM  were  for  resistance. 
My  noble  kinsman,  Mtill  pat-^ltic,  offei'ed  himself  as  the  victJm. 
Kut  this  geiifviiiiM  sKicritice  we  all  denounced,  and  called  for 
war.  The  apjHiiiitment  of  a  leader  was  next  debated  in  a 
hurried  aHHeinlila^'t',  to  which  every  bead  of  a  village  came  in 
aims.  No  utaii  conid  contest  the  command  with  Eleazar. 
Hut  he  deciliiied  it  fioni  a  nense  of  his  inexperience  in  war  in 
a  few  simple  words. 

Then,  suddenly  bursting  into  ai'dor,  he  exclaimed:  "Our 
war  is  holy !  It  is  not  to  be  hazarded  on  the  claims  of  hered- 
itary rank,  in^rsoniil  fi-eedom,  or  even  on  national  favoritisni. 
The  only  <dainis  which  the  nation  must  acknowledge  in  its 
extremity  are  the  rights  of  tried  talent,  experienced  intrepid- 
ity, and  uri questionable  service.  Such  a  leader  stands  among 
us  at  this  moment."  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  me-.  "  Yes," 
exclaimed  my  nohle  kinsman,  "you  have  already  made  your 
choice.  Genius,  valor,  and  suueess  have  combined  to  mark 
cmc  man  for  the  leader  of  Isratd.  He  is  worthy  of  the  dia- 
dem." Then  turning  to  me  and  lifting  his  hand,  as  if  he  was 
letting  fall  the  diadem  ui>on  my  head,  "  Go  forth,"  cried  he 
in  a  tone  of  almost  prophetic  gmndeur,  "Go  forth,  prince  of 
Naphtali,  leader  of  Israel,  to  break  the  chains  of  Jndah  and 
conquer  in  the  cause  of  man  and  Heaven!"  The  WOtda  wen 
received  with  acclamation. 


Zbc  prince  of  Itapbtalf  Oonfronts  Sfewlxtlon 

I  vainly  protested  agunst  the  funeral  voice,  that  I  vas  a  i 
priest  of  the  Temple  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of** 
Levi,  and  bound  to  Naphtali  only  by  ties  of  kindred  and 
gratitude.  1  vas  answered  by  a  multitude  of  voices  that  my 
summons  was  actually  in  the  seAice  of  the  Temple ;  that  war 
extinguished  all  office  but  that  of  defending  the  country;  that 
I  had  long  retired  from  the  duties  of  the  priesthood;  that 
Moses  was  at  once  the  priest  and  the  leader;  that  Samuel  was 
at  once  the  prophet  and  the  sovereign  of  Israel ;  above  all, 
that  I  had  shown  myself,  by  daring  and  success,  almost  superior 
to  man^  the  Heaven-elected  leader  of  Israel. 

I  acknowledged  that  my  heart  was  with  the  answerers,  and 
I  at  length  gave  way  to  what  even  I  believed  to  be  the  will 
of  more  than  man.  A  thousand  falchions,  wielded  by  &s 
sinewy  hands  as  ever  drew  sword,  were  instantly  moved  round 
my  head.  I  was  placed  on  a  shield,  and  in  this  ancient  fashion 
of  our  oonntrjmen  I  was  inaugurated  prince  of  Naphtali. 
This  was  one  of  tiie  blinding  flashes  that  broke  in  from  time 
to  time  OD  my  gloomy  career.  When  the  assemblage  dis- 
persed and  I  returned  toward  my  mountain  home,  I  was  still 
in  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  I  even  began  to  imagine  tliat 
my  terrible  sentence  was  about  to  be  lightened,  perhaps  to 
pass  away;  my  station  in  life  was  now  fixed;  services  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  noblest  cause  were  before  me,  and  I  felt 
myself  exclaiming,  even  to  the  solitude,  "I  am  prince  of 
Kaphtali !  "  '*    My  exultation  was  soon  to  have  a  fall. 

It  was  the  evening  of  one  of  the  freshest  days  of  the  love- 
liest season  of  earth,  the  spring  of  Palestine.  All  nature  was 
clothed  with  its  robe  of  genial  beauty ;  the  olives  on  the  higher 
gionnds  had  put  forth  their  first  green,  and  with  every  slight 
gnst  that  swept  across  them  heaved  like  sheets  of  emerald ; 
the  birds  sang  in  a  thousand  notes  from  every  bush ;  the  sheep 
and  camels  lay  in  the  meadows  visibly  enjoying  the  sweet  air ; 
the  shepherds  sat  gathered  together  on  the  side  of  some  gentle 
eminence,  talking,  or  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  mai<lens 
who  came  in  long  lines  to  the  fountains  below.  The  heavens 
KRve  prospect  of  a  glorious  day  in  the  colors  shown  only  to 
the  Oriental  eyes;  hues  so  brilliant  that  many   a  traveler 
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stops  on  the  verge  of  tlie  valleys  arrested,  in  his  haste 
homeward,  by  the  pomp  above.  All  was  the  loveliaess  and 
joy  of  pastoral  life,  iii  the  only  country  where  I  ever  found  it 
realized.  The  mind  is  to  be  mediciued  by  natural  loveliness, 
and  mine  was  doubly  cheered)  To  return  to  our  home  ia  at 
all  times  a  delight ;  but  the  new  conjuncture,  the  high  hopea 
of  the  future,  and  the  consciousness  that  a  career  of  the  most 
distinguished  honors  might  be  opening  before  my  steps,  made 
this  return  more  vivid  than  all  the  past ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  long  ascent  from  which  my  dwelling  was  visi- 
ble I  felt  an  impatience  beyond  restraint,  and  spurred  np  the 
hill  with  my  tidings.  How  line  the  ear  becomes  when  quick- 
ened by  the  heart!  As  the  mountain  road,  now  more  difficult 
by  the  darkness  of  the  wild  pines  and  cedars  that  crowned  the 
summit,  compelled  me  to  slacken  my  pace,  I  thought  that  I 
could  distinguish  tlie  household  voices,  the  barking  of  my 
hounds,  and  the  laugh  of  the  retainers  and  peasantry  that 
during  the  summer  crowded  my  doors. 

I  [lictured  the  doarfr  grnii])  that  had  so  often  welcomed 
me.  The  eai-Iy  and  cruel  loss  of  my  son  had  not  been  repaired. 
I  was  not  destined  to  Ix*  the  father  of  a  race;  but  two 
daughters  were  given  to  me,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  ambi- 
tion, they  wei-e  more  than  a  recom])ense.  Salome,  the  elder, 
wa^  now  approaching  womanhood;  she  liad  tlie  dark  eyes 
and  animat^'d  beauty  of  her  mother ;  the  foot  of  the  antelope 
was  not  lighter;  and  her  wreathed  smile,  her  laugh  of  inno- 
cence, and  her  buoyancy  of  soul  forbade  sorrow  in  her  sight. 
How  changed  I  afterward  saw  that  face  of  living  joy!  \Vhat 
floods  of  sorrow  batlied  tliose  cheeks,  that  once  shamed  the 
Persian  rose ! 

The  younger  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child;  her  mind  and 
her  form  were,  yet  equally  in  the  bud,  but  she  ha<l  an  eye  of 
the  deepest  azure,  a  living  star;  and  even  in  her  playfulness 
there  was  an  elevation,  a  lofty  and  fer\'ent  spirit,  that  made 
me  often  forget  her  years.  She  was  mistress  of  music  almost 
by  nature,  and  the  cadences  and  rich  modulations  that  poured 
from  her  harp,  under  fingei-a  slight  and  feeble,  as  if  the  stalks 
of  fiowei-s  had  been  flung  across  the  strings,  were  U^  secrets 
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of  harmony  treasored  for  her  touch  alone.  Our  prophets,  the 
tme  masters  of  the  sublime,  were  her  rapturous  study.  Their 
truths  might  yet  be  veiled,  but  their  genius  blazed  broad  upon 
her  sensitive  soul. 

I  pictured  my  children  hastening  through  the  portal,  hand 
in  huidwitb  their  noble  mother,  still  in  the  prime  of  matronly 
beauty,  to  give  me  welcome.  The  light  thickened,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  forest  impeded  me.  At  length,  wearied  by 
the  delay,  I  sprang  from  my  horse,  left  hiiu  to  make  his  way 
as  best  he  could,  and  pushed  forward  through  a  thicket  which 
crept  round  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  As  I  struggled  onward, 
listening  with  sharpened  anxiety  tor  every  sound  of  home,  I 
heard  a  noise  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  rustling  close  at  my 
side.  The  thicket  was  now  dark.  My  eyes  were  useless.  I 
drew  my  simitar,  and  plunged  it  straight  before  me.  The  blow 
waa  instantly  followed  by  a  shriek.  Friend  or  enemy,  silence 
was  now  impossible,  and  I  demanded  who  was  nigh.  1  was 
answered  but  by  groans ;  my  next  step  was  on  a  human  body- 
Shocked  and  startled,  I  lifted  it  in  my  arms  and  bore  the 
dying  man  to  an  open  space  where  the  moonlight  glimmered. 
To  my  unspeakable  horror,  he  was  one  of  my  most  favored 
attendants,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  principal  charge  of  my 
household;  I  had  slain  him.  1  tore  up  my  mantle  to  stanch 
his  vound,  but  he  fiercely  repelled  my  hand.  In  an  uii<le- 
fined  diead  of  some  evil  to  my  family,  I  commanded  him  to 
speak,  if  but  one  word,  and  tell  me  that  all  was  safe.  He 
burled  his  face  in  bis  mantle. 

In  the  whirlwind  of  my  thoughts  I  flung  him  from  me, 
that  I  might  go  forward  and  know  the  good  or  evil ;  but  he 
clung  round  my  feet,  and  exerted  his  last  breath  to  implore 
me  not  to  leave  him  to  die  alone. 

"You  have  killed  me,"  said  he,  in  broken  accents ;  "but  it 

was  only  the  hand  of  the  Avenger.     I  was  corrupted  by  gold. 

You  have  terrible  enemies  among  the  leaders  of  Jerusalem  ;  a 

desperate  deed  has  been  done." 

My  suspense  amounted  to  agony  j  I  made  another  effort  to 

cast  off  the  trammels  of  the  assassin,  but  he  still  implored. 
"Evil  things  were  whispered  gainst  you.     1  was  told  that 
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you  had  been  convicted  of  a  horrible  crime."  The  sound  shot  I 
thi-ough  my  senses;  he  must  have  felt  the  trembling  of  mj  4 
frame,  for  he  for  the  fii-st  time  looked  upon  my  face.  | 

"My  sijjht  is  unne,"  Rroani-d  he,  am!  Ml  hark.  I  dar*(l 
not  meet  the  ^'laiic-  i-vcii  cf  liis  tl,.u.lii]L:  l■,v.■^.  -Tln-v  >ai,! 
that  you  were  condemned  to  an  unspeakable  pootshmeut  toi 
that  the  man  who  swept  the  world  of  you  and  yours  did  God 
Borvicc.  In  my  hour  of  sin  the  tempter  met  me,  and  this  dif 
from  sunrise  have  I  lurked  on  your  road  to  strike  my  beie- 
factor  and  my  lord.  In  the  dark  I  lost  my  way  in  the  titidwt; 
but  i-engeance  found  me." 

"  My  wife,  my  children,  are  they  safe?  "  I  exclaimed. 

He  quiveied,  relaxed  his  bold,  and  uttering  "Forgivel" 
two  or  three  times,  with  nervous  agony,  expii'ed. 

A  single  bound  from  this  spot  of  death  placed  me  on  a  ptnnt 
of  I'ook  from  which  I  had  often  gazed  on  my  little  world  in 
the  valley.  The  moon  was  now  bright  and  the  viev  unob- 
struet*^d.  I  looked  down.  Were  my  eyes  dim?  There  wis 
no  habitation  beneath  me ;  the  grove,  the  garden,  were  there, 
sheping  in  the  moonlight;  but  all  that  had  the  semblance  of 
life  wa.s  gone !  I  rushed  down  and  found  myself  among  mins 
and  ashes  still  hot.  I  called  aloud — in  terror  and  distractiW) 
I  jflled  to  the  night,  but  no  voice  answered  me.  My  foot 
struck  ujioii  something  in  the  grass ;  it  was  a  sword  dyed  vitb 
rt'i'cnt  bl(X)d.  Theii?  bad  been  burning,  plunder,  slaughtw 
here  in  this  tn'asuii-house  of  my  heart;  desolation  had  been 
busy  in  the  fi-ntj-r  of  what  was  to  me  life— more  than  life.  ' 
ravi'd;  I  flew  thi-ough  the  fields;  I  rushed  back,  to  convince 
myself  that  I  was  not  in  some  frightful  dream.  What  I  eo' 
duivd  that  night  I  never  endured  again ;  that  conflict  of  few, 
astonishment,  love,  and  miserj-  could  be  contained  but  one* 
even  in  my  bosom;  in  all  others  it  must  have  beeu  death.  I" 
the  moment  at  reviving  hope  I  had  been  smitten.  While  inj" 
spirit  was  ascending  on  the  wings  of  justified  ambition  W" 
saffcd  love  of  country,  I  had  been  dashed  down  to  earth,  * 
desoUt«  and  a  desjxri'ate  man. 

What  I  did  thenwfoi-th,  or  how  I  passed  through  thatniffhtr 
I  know  not;  biit  I  was  fomid  lu  the  morning  with  my  robe 
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f«n»»gtii-«lly  tlirowii  oTcr  nte  likr  a  rOT&l  niAstle,  ud  m  frag- 
ment  of  hAlf-bamed  wood  for  ■  seepU-r  in  hit  liuid,  perfoim- 
iog  the  jmt  of  a  monarcli,  grring  ordca^  for  tbf  rebnildinf* 
of  mj  jnlaee,  and  maTuhalrng  tlie  movtmejits  of  as  army  of 
shmbs  and  weeds.  I  was  led  awaj  with  tfac  lofrr  relacnADoe 
of  m  cnptiTP  soTeteign,  to  tlie  hoasdold  of  Eleazu. 

Tbe  wrath  and  grief  of  my  kinamen  were  wiihout  bounds- 
Every  defile  of  Ute  mountains  was  searclied— everr  stra^ler 
seized ;  mesaengore  weie  deepatdied  across  tb<-  fronoer  with 
offers  of  ranstHn  to  the  chiefs  of  the  desert,  in  cast-  my  familx 
ahould  have  eac^ied  tbe  sword.  TbreUs  of  ctevtre  retaJiaEion 
were  used  by  the  Rrtmm  governor  of  the  proi'inoe ;  all  was  in 
▼ain.  The  only  intelligence  was  from  a  shejiherd.  who.  two 
nights  before,  had  seen  a  troop  which  he  su]ii>osfd  t^  he 
Arabs,  ride  swiftly  by  tbe  gates  of  Kuriathim,  our  Ofajvst 
city;  bat  this  intelligenoe  only  added  to  the  misfortune. 
'Hte  habits  of  those  robbers  were  prorerbiaJlr  sara^;  they 
lived  by  the  toirh  and  the  sword;  they  slaughtereii  the-  men 
without  mercy;  the  females  they  generally  suM  int'i  endl^-^ 
c^tivity.  To  leave  no  trace  of  their  route,  they  slaughteivd 
the  captives  whom  they  could  not  carry  through  their  hurried 
marehes.  To  le&ve  no  trace  of  what  they  had  done,  they 
burned  the  place  of  massacre.  But  this  ruin  wafi  from  other 
and  more  malignant  hands ! 


CHAPTER  Xm 

The  Wandering  of  a  Whd  Dbtased 

Sbc  ^|iannT  Wbat  I  might  have  suffered  in  the  ^ony  of  a  bereaTod 
fRM4ln«tian  husband  nnd  father  was  spared  me.  My  visitation  was  of 
another  kind;  dreadful,  yet  perhaps  not  so  preeminently 
wretched,  nor  so  deeply  striking  at  the  roots  of  life.  My  brain 
had  I'oceived  an  overwhelming  blow,"  ImE^ination  was  to 
be  my  tyrant;  and  every  occurrence  of  life,  every  aspect  of 
humanity,  every  variety  of  nature,  day  and  night,  sunshine 
and  stonii,  made  a  portion  of  its  fearful  empire.  What  is  in- 
sanity but  a  more  vivid  and  terrible  dream?  It  has  the 
dream-like  tumult  of  events,  the  rapidity  of  transit,  the  quick 
invention,  the  utter  disregard  of  ])lace  and  time.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  its  intensity.  The  madmau  is  awake ;  and  the 
open  eye  administers  a  horrid  reality  to  the  fantastic  visioD. 
The  vigor  of  the  senses  gives  a  living  and  resistless  strei^i^ 
to  the  vagueness  of  the  fancy ;  it  compels  together  the  fleeting 
mists  of  the  mind,  and  embodies  them  into  shapes  of  deadly 
power. 

I  viAs,  luad !  but  all  my  madness  was  not  painful.  Books, 
my  old  delight,  still  lulled  my  mind.  I  turned  the  pagss  of 
some  volume;  then  fancy  waved  her  wand,  and  built  upon 
its  contents  a  world  of  a<iventure.  Every  language  appeared 
to  open  treasures  to  me.  I  roved  through  all  lands;  I  saw 
all  those  euiinent  in  lank  or  genius;  I  drank  of  the  fountains 
of  jxH'ti-y;  I  addressed  listening  senates,  and  heard  the  air 
echo  with  applause.  Wit,  beautj',  talent,  laid  their  inesti- 
mable tiihutes  at  my  feet.  I  was  exalted  to  the  highest  tri- 
umphs (if  mind ;  and  then  came  my  fate.  In  the  midst  of  my 
glory  came  a  cloud,  and  I  was  miserable.  This  bitter  sense 
of  defeat  was  a  characteristic  of  my  visions.  Be  the  cup  ever 
so  aweet,  it  had  a  poison  drop  at  bottom. 
84 
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The  history  of  my  countty  was  most  frequent  on  my  mind. 
I  imagined  myself  the  great  King  of  Babylon.  From  the 
superb  architecture  of  those  palaces,  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
fo^ot  that  he  was  but  a  man,  I  issued  my  mandates  to  a  hun- 
dred monarchs.  I  saw  the  satraps  of  the  East  bow  their 
jeweled  necks  before  my  throne.  I  rode  at  the  head  of  count- 
less armies,  lord  of  Asia,  and  prospective  conqueror  of  all 
the  realms  that  saw  the  sun.  In  the  swellings  of  my  haughty 
soul  I  exclaimed,  like  him,  "  Is  not  this  the  great  Babylou 
tiiat  I  hare  built?  "  and  like  him,  in  the  very  uttering  of  the 
words  I  was  cast  out,  humbled  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  hide- 
ous, brutal,  and  wretehed.  .  .  . 

I  was  Belshazzar.  I  sat  in  the  halls  of  glory.  I  heard 
the  harps  of  minstrels,  the  voices  of  aiiiging  men  and  women. 
The  banquet  was  before  me;  I  was  surrounded  by  the  tro- 
phies of  irresistible  conquest.  Beauty,  flattery,  splendor,  the 
delight  of  the  senses,  the  keener  feast  of  vanity,  the  rich 
anticipation  of  triumph  measureless  and  endless,  made  me 
all  but  a  god.  I  put  the  profaned  cup  of  the  Temple  to 
my  lips.  Thunder  pealed ;  the  serene  sky,  the  only  canopy 
worthy  of  my  banquet  and  my  throne,  was  sheeted  over  with 
lightning.  I  swallowed  tlie  wine— it  waii  iK)ison  and  fire  in 
my  veins.  The  gigantic  hand  came  forth  and  wrote  upon  the 
wall.  .  .  . 

The  moon,  that  ancient  mistress  of  the  diseased  mind, 
strongly  exerted  her  spells  on  mine.  I  loved  her  light,  but 
it  was  only  when  it  mingled  softly  with  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  and  the  landscape.  I  welcomed  hfr  return  from  ilai'k- 
nesa  as  the  coming  of  some  guardian  genius  to  shed  at  once 
beau^  and  healing  on  its  path.  Darkness  was  to  me  a  source 
of  terror;  daylight  overwhelmed  me,  but  the  gentle  splendor 
of  the  crescent  had  a  dewy  and  refreshing  influence  on  my 
faculties.  I  exposed  my  feverish  forehead  to  her  beams,  as 
if  to  bathe  it  in  celestial  balm.  I  felt  in  her  gradual  increase, 
an  increase  of  power  to  soothe  and  console.  This  indulgence 
grew  into  a  kind  of  visionary  passion.  I  saw  in  the  crescent, 
as  it  sailed  up  the  ether,  a  galley  crowded  with  forms  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  faces  that  bent  down  and  smiled  upon  me. 
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r««t  and  hands  that  showered  treasures,  to  be  colleeted  by  min* 
alone.  But  excess  even  of  her  light  always  disturbed  me. 
From  the  full  sfdeudor  of  the  moon  there  was  no  escape;  the 
raya  smot*?  upon  uie  with  merciless  infliction;  I  fleil  to  the 
woods  as  a  huuted  deer;  a  thousand  shafts  of  light  pent* 
trated  the  shade.  I  hid  myself  in  the  depths  of  my  chamber; 
flauies  of  lauilient  silver,  curling  aud  darting  in  forms  innur 
merable,  shot  round  my  couch.  Upon  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  or  the  waves  of  the  fountain  and  the  river,  serpents 
of  the  most  inimitable  luster,  yet  of  the  most  deadly  poison, 
coiled  and  sprang  after  me  witharapidity  that  mocked  human 
feet.  If  I  dared  to  glance  upward,  I  beheld  a  menacing  vis- 
age iliatending  to  an  immeasurable  magnitude,  and  ready  to 
pour  down  wrath ;  or  an  orb  with  its  mountains  and  oceans 
swinging  loose  through  the  heaven  and  rolling  down  upon 
my  solitary  brow. 

But  those  were  my  hours  of  comparative  happiness.  I  hail 
virions  of  uns]>eakable  terror;  tiights  through  regions  of  space, 
that  left  earth  and  the  sun  incalculable  jnillions  of  miles  be- 
hind ;  flights  (.-ea.seless,  hoi>ele33 — still  hurrying  onward  with 
more  than  winge<l  speed  through  infinite  worlds,  and  still  en- 
during; the  heart  sickening  and  withering  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  swept  beyond  the  bounds  of  living  things,  and 
of  being  doomed  to  this  forever. 

Those  trials  changed  into  every  shape  of  desperation. 

...  I  was  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  bark  that  let  in  eveiy 
wave.  1  strugj;leil  to  reach  the  land ;  I  tore  my  sinews  with  toil ; 
I  saw  the  trees,  the  shore,  the  hills,  sink  in  slow,  yet  sure  suc- 
cession ;  I  felt  ill  the  hands  of  an  invisible  power,  bent  on  my 
undoing.  The  stomi  subsided,  the  sun  shone,  the  ocean  was 
without  a  surge.  Still  1  struggled ;  with  the  strength  of  de- 
spair I  toiled  to  regain  the  land— b>  retard  the  viewless  force 
that  was  jKriietnally  urging  nie  furtljer  from  existence.  I  be- 
gan to  Hutier  tliirst  and  hunger.  They  grew  to  pain,  to  torture, 
to  ma<lness.  I  felt  aa  if  niolt^ui  leail  were  poured  down  my 
throat.  I  putmyarm  to  my  mouth,  and  shuddering,  quenched 
my  thirst  in  my  own  veins.  It  returned  instantly  with  a  more 
fiery  sting.     There  was  nothing  in  the  elemeuta  to  give  me 
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lope — to  draw  off  thought  from  mj  own  fate — to  deaden  the  Zhc  in 
Tenomed  sensibilities  that  quivered  through  every  fiber.  Tlie  * 
wind  slept ;  the  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  sea  smooth  as  glass ; 
not  a  distant  sail,  not  a  wandering  bird,  not  a  springing  fisli, 
not  even  a  floating  weed,  broke  the  terrible  monotony.  "I'he 
sun  did  not  pa.ss  down  the  horizon.  All  above  me  was  un- 
varied, motionless  sky;  all  around  me,  unvaried,  motion Ic^ss 
ocean.  I  alone  moved — still  urged  furtlier  from  tlie  chance 
of  life ;  still  undergoing  new  accessions  of  agony  that  mat  It* 
the  past  tri\ial.  I  tasted  the  water  beside  me ;  it  added  fin^ 
to  lire.  I  convulsively  darted  out  my  withered  hands,  as  if 
they  could  have  drawn  down  the  rain  or  grasjx^d  th*i  d(»w.  i 
withered  piecemeal,  yet  with  a  continuing  conseiouHness  in 
every  fragment  of  my  frame ! 

My  visitation  changed.  ...  I  wandei-ed  at  midnij^'lit 
through  a  country  of  mountains.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  i  lay 
down  upon  a  rock.  I  found  it  heave  under  me.  i  lu^ard  a 
thunder-peal.  A  sudden  blaze  kindled  tlie  sky.  IJewildcnMl 
and  stunned,  I  started  to  my  feet.  The  mountains  wen^  on 
flame;  a  hundred  mouths  poured  down  torrents  of  licpiid  tire; 
they  came  shooting  in  sulfurous  cataracts  down  the  chasms. 
The  forests  burned  before  them  like  a  garment — the  rocks 
melted — the  rivers  flew  up  in  sheets  of  vapor — tlu*  valleys 
were  basins  of  glowing  ore — the  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes 
gathered  over  my  head  in  a  solid  vault  of  gloom,  sullenly 
illuminated  by  the  conflagration  below — the  laud  was  a  cavern 
of  fire.  In  terror  inconceivable,  I  ran,  I  bounded,  I  plunged 
down  declivities,  I  swam  rivers;  still  the  fiery  torrents  hunted 
my  steps  as  if  they  had  been  commissioned  against  me  ahnie. 
I  felt  them  gathering  speed  on  me ;  when  I  lx)unded,  the  s]K)t 
from  which  I  sprang  was  on  flame  before  I  alighted  on  thct 
ground.  I  climbed  a  promontory  with  an  effort  that  exhaustt-d 
my  last  nerve.  The  fatal  lava  swept  round  its  foot  and  in 
another  instant  must  encircle  me.  I  ran  along  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  that  made  the  brain  turn ;  the  fire  chased  me  from 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle.  I  clung  to  the  weeds  and  trunks  of 
trees  on  jts  sides,  and,  in  fear  of  being  dashed  to  pieces, 
tremblingly  let  myself  down  the  wall  of  perpendicular  rock. 
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^l^Aix: .:  :Lr  r.n-:  k  ••!  ttit-  tiiiekft  on  the  brow  showed  me  my' 
pursuer.  I  &aw  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  molten  tide.  Ici- 
another  moment  it  plunged  throagfa  the  air  in  a  white  colonm  ; 
the  valley  was  in.nantlv  an  expanse  of  conflagration — eroy^ 
spot  was  inundated  with  the  blaze.  I  flew,  with  soordunff 
feet,  with  everv  sinew  of  my  frame  parched  and  dried  of  its 
substanr-^ — with  my  eyes  blinded  and  my  lungs  burned  up 
by  the  suffocating  fumes  that  rushed  before,  around,  and- 
aUA'e  Hie. 

At  length  my  limit  was  reached.     The  land  afforded  d9 
further  tfjom.  for  flight.     I  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean. 
I>*fath  was  inevitable.      I  had  but  the  choice.      Before  me 
spHfad  the  world  of  waters,  sad,  dim,  fathomless,  inteimi* 
nable;  hx^hind  me,  the  world  of  flame.     By  a  last  despeiate 
effort,  I  plunge«l  into  the  ocean.     The  indefatigable  lava  rolled 
on,  mass  on  mass,  like  armies  rushing  to  the  assault.    The 
billows  shrank  Vjefore  the  fiery  shock,  sheets  of  vapor  rolled 
up;  still  the  eruption  rolled  on,  and  the  returning  billows 
fought  against  it.     The  conflict  shook  the  land;  the  mountain 
shon^  crumbled  down  ;  the  sands  melted  and  burned  yitreoas; 
the    atiiiosi)h(;re    discharged    scalding   torrents;    the   winds, 
shaktMi  from  their  balance,  raged  with  the  violence  of  more 
than  t<'nii>est.     Thunder  roared  in  peals  that  shook  the  earth, 
the  r>cean,  and  the  heavens.     In  the  midst  of  all  I  lived,  tossed 
lik(;  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  whirlwind. 

Strange  and  harassing  as  those  trials  of  my  mind  were, 
tliey  had  yet  contained  some  appeals  to  individual  energy, 
sonir^  excit<^nient  of  personal  powers,  that  produced  a  kind, 
of  cheering  self-applause.  I  wjis  Prometheus  on  his  rock 
chained  and  remediless,  yet  still  resisting  and  unconquered. 
Hut  the  real  misery  was  wh(»n  I  was  passive. 

...  I  straytfd  through  an  E^gyptian  city.  Buildings  num- 
lierlesH,  of  the  most  regal  designs,  rose  round  me;  the  walls 
were  covert'd  with  sculpturc^s  of  extraordinary  richness;  noble 
statues  lined  the  i)ublic  ways;  wealth  in  the  wildest  profusion 
was  visiide  wherever  the  foot  trod.  Endless  ranges  of  por- 
phyry and  alabaster  columns  glittered  in  the  noonday  son. 
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*»»i»treaa  --f  ^  '  ">»'  itsmc it-arc  ■w-ra.n. ^ik  f!m:r  .c  i  t-xt, 
fit  for  mow  TTi'  TtE_      Ti»^  ctsw:  -xtni^m.a  .c  ilJ  ■mic  rr^s 

^Mfearf  !rfeT*S  g=^^"-'T -   'Uk^^  -Vltr^.ll-Ut:  It.U-   .C  L  lllla»- 

^  bird,  iK-r  lie  fl:^'  af  k  crsssjj.r*:*:^  I  iismir-^rT-Or 
luok  from  *sw-  pj^t  vrf  lizii^  j.''^1t  tl  linnL*!"^--;*.  v-.i 
*iwh  frcse  ict  Hitzfi  ry  laiKz  -n;kpr  :if  ■df-  -  m.;.  r^c;  v 
•"f^  was  iiBjwsKr-ir-:  liK*  ■•■iis  el  iil-i>-ssi.c.  . ;  it  vririHSj- 
Bfss  apon  me.  !<«■  ■w^:**  jw-L^-JjzOt  T  r,ki.  ii'i  i  w.ir-is. 
"y  frrt  wet*  rfjainlea^.  rm  w-t--;  f-isr;  ;hji^  -w-rri  FLi;i  4  r>?- 
'"'iing  v«i^<  as  tint  ^Tisfjir-  n  ti  \j  Tij;-i  I  Tk*  iir-i  7^- 

"■•d  Jtill  I  $bx<d.  1kc=^  br  tbf  s»iat  zutz-n-.'^ .  f^rizjlzz^  :c 
"*  same  spot.  lo:-kme  to  lie  i«=.-r  :c^n^  T;  u^j  ;  T;r:li 
'*'*  preferred  ibe  fierttf^i^  rirav;:.**  :'  s^rr^;:.  «.•:'  il^ 
ptnions  that  dwell  wTihia  ti»  btan  <i  ~r.  'i.-i  xnsSicc 
Sot  change  is  the  most  in<ai<aK«-  <-i  l*r~c  txtu;j:^:ibt\i  vt 
eluded. 

But  a  change  at  length  eazae.  The  ?".::=  ^j'-c  T'uMftii 
fell,  shade  00  shade,  on  tower  and  <*hi=:^  z^ri^  T-.-aI  .lir-kz^eis 
(hroaded  the  s«ne  of  gloTv.  Yet  as  if  a  liirw  f ainilTT .f  sijrbt 
were  pven  to  me,  the  thicker  daikaeAs  ci  j  ::ot  K,;:::  ihe  eve. 
t still  saw  all  things — the  minutest  tigi:T«s  ci  ib-?  a?\'h::e\'T-ai¥. 
the  finest  earring  of  the  airy  eastles,  wLv>s^  height  was.  otvu 
in  the  sunshine,  almost  too  remote  for  vision,  ^udiienly 
there  echoed  the  marmnr  of  manr  toilVS,  the  trumping  of 
many  feet;  the  eolos.'^l  gates  openeil  and  a  prvxvssiiui  of 
forma  innomerable  entered ;  thev  weiv  of  rverv  [leriivl  iif  life, 
of  CTery  porsnit,  of  every  rank,  of  every  ii'initry.  All  the 
various  emblems  of  station,  all  the  weajxtns  and  iiiipU'iueutii 
of  mankind,  all  costumes,  rich  and  strange,  I'ivilizt'i)  and  sav- 
age; all  the  attributes  and  adjuncts  of  the  otvupationa  of  ao- 


ciety  were  in  tliat  mighty  train.  The  inoiiarch,  Bcepterwi  aud 
crowned,  passed  on  his  throne;  the  soldier  reining  in  his 
charger;  the  philosopher  gazing  on  his  volume;  the  priwt 
bearing  the  uistrumenta  of  sacrifice.  It  was  the  triumph  of  i 
power  ruling  all  mankind;  but  ruling  them  when  their  world 
has  pasMed  away^r)EATii. 

While  I  gaz«'d  in  breathless  awe,  I  found  myself  ioTolnd 
in  the  prooesflion.  IteaiHtance  was  in  vain.  I  was  oonsdota 
that  I  might  as  well  have  struggled  against  the  tides  of  Ae 
ocean,  or  thought  to  stop  tlic  revolution  of  the  ^obe.  We 
advanced  througli  ttie  place  of  darkness  by  millions  of  mil- 
lioTiiJ,  yet  without  crowding  the  majestic  avenue  or  leachiug 
its  close.  I  rajiidly  recognized  a  multitude  of  faces  which  1 
hail  known  from  the  models  and  memorials  of  the  past  ages. 
But  the  power  that  marshaled  them  had  no  regard  for  time. 
The  pale,  fixed  Asiatic  Cfrtiiitenaiice  of  Kinus  moved  beside 
the  glowing  check  and  flashing  eye  of  Alexander.  The  patri- 
arch followed  the  Ciesar.  The  thousand  years  were  as  one 
(lay,  the  one  day  as  a  thousand  yeai's. 

Again  the  whole  sbib'ly  ti'ain  suddenly  melted  before  the 
eye,  and  I  was  aloiu^,  in  tenfold  dai'kness — entombed.  I  lay 
in  the  iu>pnlchei-,  lint  with  the  full  vividness  of  life,  and  wiUi 
a  perfect  knowledge  that  there  it  was  my  doom  to  lie  forex-er. 
A  miraculous  furesight  gave  me  the  fearful  privilege  of  look- 
ing into  the  most  remote  futurity.  Ages  on  ages  unfolded 
tlienisi'lves,  with  all  their  woudei-s,  to  tantalize  me.  1  saw 
worlds  awake  from  chHiis  and  return  to  it  in  flood  and  flame. 
I  saw  systems  swept  away  like  the  sand.  The  univei'se  with- 
ered with  years,  and  rolled  up  like  the  parchment  scroll.  I 
saw  new  regions  of  space,  ghiwiug  with  a  new  creation;  the 
angelic  hieraix'hies  rising  through  new  energies,  new  ti-iuinphs, 
new  orders  of  existence ;  developnients  of  i)ower  and  magniti- 
cenee,  of  sublime  mercy  and  essential  glory,  too  high  for  the 
conception  of  mortal  faculties.  Yet  T  was  still  to  be  entombed! 
No  ray  nt  light,  no  sound,  no  trace  of  external  being,  no  sym- 
pathy of  flesh  or  spirit,  of  earth  or  hea\'en  was  to  reach  me. 
The  four  narrow  walls,  the  winding-.sheet,  the  worm,  were  my 
world!     I  seemed  to  lie  thus,  for  periods  beyond  all  countii^; 


Vbe  VIUnidcrbi0  or  a  AfnO  IHeeaecd 


'powerless  to  move  a  limb;   the  sleepless,  conscious,  vi\nd      b  Vfvfl5 


Tictim  of  misery  unspeakable — the  bondsman  of  the  sepulcher ! 

In  those  wanderings,  I  experienced  not  even  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  cause  which  had  so  sternly  shaken  my 
brain;  wife,  children,  country,  were  a  blank.  Imagination, 
that  strangest  and  most  imperious  of  our  faculties,  whose 
soarings  from  earth  to  heaven  may  be  among  the  indications 
of  power  beyond  the  grave,  disdains  to  linger  on  the  realities 
of  our  being.  It  delights  in  the  commanding,  the  bold,  the 
superb.  In  my  instance  it  had  the  wildness  of  disease ;  but 
who  has  ever  felt  its  workings,  even  in  the  dream  of  health, 
without  wonder  at  its  passion  for  the  richer  and  more  highly 
relieved  remembrances ;  its  singular  skill  in  throwing  together 
the  loftier  portions  of  life  and  nature,  to  the  total  disregai-d 
of  the  level ;  its  subtlety  in  the  seizure  of  the  circuiustanees  of 
pain,  its  fabrication  of  adventure,  at  once  of  the  most  regular 
consecutiveness,  and  the  wildest  originality;  and  all  charac- 
terized by  the  same  spontaneous  swiftness  of  change  and 
illimitable  command  over  space  and  time,  a  power  of  instant 
flight  from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  world  to  world — 
the  transit  that  would  actually  fill  up  years  and  ages  tlie 
work  of  a  moment! — the  actual  moment  expanding  into  years 
and  ages! 

What  are  those  but  the  infant  attributes  of  the  disemlxKlied 
spirit! — the  imperfect  developments  of  a  state  of  being  to 
which  time  and  space  are  as  nothing — when  man,  shaking  off 
the  covering  of  the  grave,  shall  be  clothed  witli  the  might  of 
angels! — the  splendid  denizen  of  Infinitude  and  Eternity! 


Iina^iiiatton 
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aiAPTER  XIV 

TV  ^ry  af  A  Toitpai 

MMd  At  '~T.zriL.  :h-e  tas:  nt;ixii^  to  laj  mina.     tHm  recollec- 

•fiiiiiiii  rioci:'.  :h^i-.'7?  zLjz  alztTOAZieW  atlraucetl  aad  eiaded  me, 
skr-Tt^Kr::  <.f  f •:  rm.-  3i:-i  •-vt^nt^.  lik«  pitmuvs  onfiaished  by  tbe 
fa^n-*:!.  '.ar  t*rf>  :«r  :::<r.  >.->_!•:' fIckj  and  undefined.  But  day  by 
lUy  tL-  ''atlinr?  ^r-7  n^ore  ii/mplete,  the  figures  asaon^  % 
bij"iy,  rL-v  livrii — :hry  ^i-vc-i — they  uttereil  sounds;  and 
Trdilr  t.»  ■:.;L-rr  ry-s  I  was  a  solitary  and  hopeless  fugitive 
fp.za  hiin;a:i  ■^oii-.-.-rs*-.  :••  myoim  I  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  all  that  I  l'.-v»-i.  y.-t  with  a  ointinutHl  sense  of  privation,  a 
myntFrti>»j  fmir.^  "f  s-.-nirthiu;;  imperfeot  lu  the  indulgence 
that  dashtrd  my  i-:;|i  with  birtfrness. 

With  the  incn^a.--  uf  my  strvujrth.  I  became  a  wanderer  to 
gr>-at  distaiK^s  aitK-ui;  the  mi>untaius.  Xo  persuasion  of  my 
kinsiiiiii  fijulil  n-strain  nie  fr<.im  those  excursions.  Tb©  mild- 
iir-ss  <ii  a  climatt-  in  which  tlie  ]xipulation  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  a)iundaii<-e  i>f  fruits,  met  the  two  chief  difficulties 
fif  travi-liiif,'.  I  flit  all  irresistible  impulse  to  penetrate  the 
iiiouiitain  ran<rcs  tliat  mse  in  chains  of  purple  and  aznre  be- 
fore inc.  With  tht^  artititre  uf  the  diseased  mind,  I  made  my 
few  i)rci)ardti<ins  in  secret,  and  with  but  scrip  and  staff, 
iiiart'hcrl  tVitth  tii  tirad  liill  and  valley,  city  and  desert,  were 
it  t.tt  the  Ifwl  limit  f.f  tlie  globe. 

'l'hr(iii)r)i  what  di\'<!i'Kitics  of  scene  or  impediments  of  road 
I  jiiLiscd  n'l  ii'ci)lh'i:tii>n  rcmiuue  with  me.  The  same  instinct 
whicli  (iiiidcH  the  bii-d  led  me  to  the  fniit-tree  and  the  stream, 
liLnKlit  Till'  wlicii'  ti)  .sliclttT  for  the  njght,  and  gave  me  sagacity 
enough  lor  t)ii- avoidance  of  the  habitual  dangers  of  a  route 
w'ldom  tried  but  by  the  wolf  iind  the  robber. 

My  fraiiif,  gi-adually  iiivigorab'il  by  exercise,  bore  me 
through  nil,  luul  J  scaled  the  chain  of  Libanus  with  an  vn- 


etc  «taf  If  a  Scuvoi 

wearied  toot.     Tb*re  I  T-aeaei  lait   x^rii  nf  i 

the  snow  sewtly  joe j». -t-TBo.  zl  "at*  ■.n— i  n;c  s 

The  falling  of  lb*  ieaf  »3i  ^  ^inm 
through  the  ranzie*  "X-.i  aiK-  ii;c  I  ia»i  kk^;  ju 
pilgrimage,  and  IU£  I  =-■=*:  :r»i^  -r^iv-  n.  r:?  ii 
I  pereevered,  I  ftlT  a  a*-*-  rirswutc-  li  tiK-  :r 
of  the  season  i  I  loc^C  *- 117  slj  jtw^tr  ■!?  *^i.-::^i 
the  sionn,  to  wrestle  T^  Utt  wi:ri»;ai.  7.:  :i^'t  "Li-r  vcrtc;. 
The  very  sight  of  the  si-rw.  a?  7i  l*i-ciz.  z-:  jir^T  ^-  sji--*  .d 
the  lower  hills,  gare  b»  a  Tac^r-  li:*  ::'  l  'tirxi>;  •^'■'—  .: 
existence:  it  nnitec  tie  r'"""^'— ^  ""rii  tiir  tj.-cjii,  ■^z.r  -■-•:!> 
promontories  and  foii«:-«Tr?M  j-t— 1^— .-t  n:  ^.^^^r  r:re  -^ 
stem  txmtrast  with  the  B-kv:  iLejwT^-  ij-t'c'i  :r.  ^tl-r'i'Tiil'r'-^: 
they  wore  the  silrery  acd  >»rili^  !";j5c:  ci  -i-  =:  r:.-.r<: 
skies;  they  blushed  in  the  rftslzf-^y:  ii  ih-r  k^.^;,  -r-.-.'z  ts 
rich  a  crimson  as  the  eload  iha:  etvwT.-e^  tz.~:r.. 

Bat  all  was  not  ^ntasiie  risi^^.  ¥^:~  Ti-f  j" — -"'  ^i  . -^ 
of  those  hills  I  saw  what  was  then  w>:  r:L  a  p:IjT:^^^rr  :h^.  uch 
half  the  world  to  se*,  the  cedar  grr-ve  ii  Lrbiiiiic'-  After  a 
day  of  imosoal  fatigue  and  perplrxin-.  I  Li>.i  i'l-:!::.-'.  n-.y  v<u:h 
blocked  up  by  a  perpeDdirnlar  pile  i:-i  n-x-k.  T-:  all  but  ~\- 
self  the  difficulty  might  have  lurea  impr*-::iaj'".i- :  i>-.;;  u-.y 
hftbits  had  giren  me  the  spring  and  ^Inew  01  a  panther:  I 
bounded  against  the  marble,  and  after  loa^  effi'rt.  In-  the  hei{> 
of  weeds  and  scattered  roots  of  the  wild  \-ine^.  eliml-ed  my 
periloos  way  to  the  summit.  An  endless  raii^  of  t>yri.-t  l;ty 
beneath;  the  sea  and  the  wilderness  gleame^t  on  uty  left  :uul 
right;  aod  a  rich  saccession  of  dells,  crowded  with  the  date, 
the  oli'-'e.  and  the  grape,  in  their  autiuunal  dyes,  spread  out 
before  me,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  laiid  whose  air 
is  pure  as  crystal. 

A  sound  of  trumpets  and  wild  harmonies  arose,  niii)  1  dis- 
covered, at  an  almost  viewless  depth  below,  a  eotieourtu-  of 
people  moTing  through  the  hollows  of  the  miHiiituiiis.  Tlie 
tendency  of  man  to  man  is  irresistible :  niiil  tliiit  luiexjMfleil 
sight,  where  but  the  wild  beast  and  the  Oit^le  wen-  to  have 
been  my  companions,  gave  me  the  first  seiiautiou  el'  pleiu^un' 
that  I  had  long  experienced.     Bouikding  fio'"  nnk  to  riH-k 


".-^  T-ii.-  :•-  :.  ■  --.     -.i-.r  -iz:^  i:c~s:  ■an  S:-j:iiikg  tad  cboMi 
■ir   - — -f     i   t:_  -i  Ti-  i-s:   7-3ltj-  -rkt  iruh,  the  folilRB 
t:.-:  -^b.-L     :----?;  v.t^---*  :d  Tii^  «tr^  aw*  W  th*  de- 
--■.  :j.--    :  -_   -..:  _:.   -  ir^    e  r---^-^:  =.vr-s:.     Tl»e  ^nnitd    | 
Ti..   --,--.     -:-  ---  --:r=.f  ::  -^  ;^;-:i^i  Ewfckl  hid    I 

—  ■   ■-■■,   i.   _-.    •-     -.„-     -..ir   !■  -ij"!!:  ii:e:i>^  of  oar  poeto 

-  •-  -^--i  -.  -  J    —   :  1-  ii^-  ■!.  -iIt  -  L.-r.^  -T  li^  fcrrcKiDding 
-■-■-    -i'*^   .—  _  -i   '.-.'—   ir  L  '^  T^>  r.-T^.-ji-es:  the  vmle  of 

v.  -.-  S,.  ^-TT-i-lri.  -T-i  !..■■.■.-?  ■;:::?r»i  bv  the  fervid 
■  ■-*  :  ■-.-  r-Til  ii:.  -  i^:r'-'SfSr"i  :h*  oattTv  ptnrer 
'"  '-■--  ■;<  ■  ■■■_-.  ^  -  -  -1  :J  tlr  rT«»«  v^iesaid  to  descend 
i"  -.' ;•  :.■-.-.._--  !l  -r  :_.u^r>r^i  sri::w  whwe  puppoae  is 
*.  .'-  —  .rv -;■.-;  -..i-i  :  :Li:-  T:.rrr  Ktvped  on  the  wing  the 
ry-i-;.--  .J  •:__  ..t  ; ;  ^^^•.:,--  ri,-:  r"--.;  iL<.'naTcbs:  there  brooded 
t:.<:  ■■■.:..!<■.  ■ :  --.r  >;:.:»;-': ;  :i.-r-  rl-^  invisible  ruler  of  (he  pe»- 
1. .<-.'.':<:  s.-r-A-  v.:*:i  Li*  r --arh  asj  DddcDS  sickened;  there,  in 
ii./iit.  a;,i;  ■;,  ;•;*;  :r;>rviil  <i  ^Unnf,  wsa  heaid  the  trumpet 
itihf,  f/i'if  kiiijf'-  'ir^a:j>ii  "tquarn-I. announced  the  collision 
<-(  (viiity  -iiijiir-s  fi.r  tli'-ir  cr.-miiioH  ruin.  The  violation  of 
lln:  yi',:--  ^^■;l.<^  •iijiiKj-.-d  tn  U-  visited  with  the  most  inexorable 
i;.l;iiijity;  tin-  )iiiii'l  that  cut  ihiwu  a  tree  for  any  ordinary  use 
wit.lnM-'J  (r'liii  th(!  inwly;  all  misfortunes  fell  upm  the  man; 
111.;  wi-iiltli  iJiita[i[M!M,ri-il,  liiH  fhildren  died  in  their  prime; 
1 1  lili'  Willi  Hiill'i'i'iri)  tt>  Iiii({i-r  in  himself,  it  was  only  to  perpetu- 
iii.>  I  III'  H'iiniiiiK  iif  liJN  jmniHhment.     Yet,  there  were  gentler 

'lt"l I""'^i  MiiiiKl.'il  Willi    th'iw  sti-m  attributes.     Above  the 

lull  IV III)  i.liii  [)iijjii,ri  Kiil.riitici- t(i  tlic  skies.     Ouce  in  the  year, 
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the  celestial  gate  rolled  back  on  its  golrlen  hintf«r^  v.  »«-<.':.^ 
suqia^Sding  mortal  music;  the  htav*rns  rirop[i^ii  :a.:..  .  r.-.-r 
prartT  offered  on  that  night  reached  at  orif*-  rh^  f.:..-'.-.'.' 
throne;  the  tear  was  treasui-ed  in  thf:  volum*r  '.•:  ../;.•.  *.-.  . 
the  worshiper  who  died  l)efoi-e  the  en'.iou.-»  ft/j:.::./  •.:  •.:.< 
mom  ascended  to  a  felicity,  earned  by  othi^rt  *.-..', 
the  tardy  trial  of  the  gravel  Ev*-n  th^  riv-r,  ■< 
round  the  mountain's  f(X>t,  boi-e  its  shar*-  of  virt;.-:  ;v.  x^v:. 
unpolluted  by  the  decays  of  autumn  or  th*-  ri.::,..:.-:-.  .: 
winter,  showed  the  preservative  jKiWirr  of  a  «!ti;>*-r.'^/r  -;>-...  .1 
was  entitled  the  Holy  Stream,  and  sealed  v'-s-i^rl-  of  :'-  •  -s%  : 
were  sent  even  to  India  and  Italy  as  pr»?:vrrir-.  of  Lrn.':.  ^s.'i 
^(anGtity  to  kings,  gifts  worthy  of  kings. 

When  we  entered  the  last  defile,  the  niin.stnrl-i  stii-;  -...;?•.•- 
of  the  caravan  (rommenced  a  ])2ean.  Altars  iniu*'A  Iro:;.  r^r.- 
ous  points  of  the  chasm  alx>vc  and  the  Syrian  pr'-rtr  v.i-;.- 
seen  in  their  n>be8  perfonning  the  empty  rite-s  of  i»joi;i^' y,  I 
turned  away  from  this  perversion  of  human  r^ai^oii,  arci  pr*-- 
forward  through  the  lingering  multitu<le  until  lh«:  fonr-r.  j/ 
in  its  majesty  before  me. 

My  step  was  now  checked  in  solemn  arlmiration.  I  sa'.v  tli<* 
earliest  products  of  the  earth — the  patriarchs  r;f  tht?  vfj^i-taMir 
world.  The  first  generation  of  the  reviving;  gloUr  lia«l  sat, 
beneath  these  green  and  lovely  arches ;  the  final  g»ii»'i"itioii 
was  to  sit  beneath  them.  Xo  roof  so  noble  evi-r  rosi*  aliove 
the  heads  of  monarchs,  tho  it  were  coven?d  with  gold  and 
diamonds!  The  forest  had  been  gn^atly  inijairerl  in  its  ffxtent 
and  beauty  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  war.  TIn^  perix'tual 
conflicts  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  dynasties  liad  laid  the  ax 
to  it  with  remorseless  violation.  It  one*^  spreatl  ov(*r  the 
whole  range  of  the  mountains ;  its  diminished  strength  now, 
like  the  relics  of  a  mighty  army,  made  its  stand  among  the 
central  fortresses  of  its  native  region ;  and  there  majestically 
bade  defiance  to  the  further  assault  of  stei4  and  fire.  The 
forms  of  the  trees  seemed  made  for  duration ;  thi;  trunks  were 
of  prodigious  thickness,  smooth  and  round  as  ]>illars  of  marble ; 
some  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  throwing  out  a  vast  lc»vel 
roof  of  foliage;  some  dividing  into  a  cluster  of  trunks,  and 
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Tibc  TRiooMand  with  their  \^arious  heights  of  branch  and  leaf  making  a  soe- 
"*** '  cession  of  verdurous  caves ;  some  propagating  themselves  by 
circles  of  young  cedars,  risen  where  the  fruit  had  dropped 
upon  the  ground ;  the  whole  bearing  the  aspect  of  a  colossil 
t'cmple  of  nature —the  shafted  column,  the  deep  arch,  die 
solid  butti-esses,  branching  off  into  the  richest  caprices  of  Ori- 
ental architecture,  the  solemn  roof,  high  above,  pale,  jet 
])aiut^'d  by  the  strong  sunlight  through  the  leaves  with  tTins* 
parent  and  tesselated  dyes,  various  as  the  colors  of  the  In- 
dian loom. 

In  the  momentary  feeling  of  awe  and  of  wonder,  I  pou1( 
comprehend  why  paganism  loved  to  worship  under  the  shadi 
of  forests  and  why  the  ]x>et8  of  ps^;anism  tilled  that  shad 
with  the  i)i*esenee  of  deities.  The  airy  whisperings,  the  dee] 
loneliness,  the  rich  twilight,  were  the  very  food  of  mysten 
p]ven  tlit^  forms  that  towered  before  the  eye,  those  ancien 
tre«.*s,  the  survivors  of  the  general  law  of  mortality,  gigaati( 
hoary,  covered  with  their  weedy  robes,  bowiiig  their  agv 
heads  in  the  blast,  and  uttering  strange  sounds  and  groaning 
in  the  struggle,  gave  to  the  high-wrought  superstition  of  tl 
time  the  images nf  things  unearthly;  the  oracle,  and  the  Go( 
Or,  was  this  imj)ression  but  the  obscure  revival  of  one  of  thoj 
lovely  truths  that  shone  upon  the  days  of  Paradise  when  im 
drew  knowledge  from  its  fount  in  nature,  and  all  but  h 
own  ])assi<)ns  were  disclosed  to  the  first-born  of  creation? 

Tin*  caravan  i*m-am]>e(l  in  the  dej)th  of  tlie  valley,  and  tl 
grovf  was  soon  crowdi'd  with  worshijwrs,  in  whose  homage 
eould  take  no  sliare.  Kires  wi*re  lightt^d  on  the  large  stonf 
whirh  had  for  ages  srrve<l  the  pur]K)sc  of  altars:  and  t 
names  of  the  Syrian  idols  were  shouted  and  sung  in  the  fiei 
exultation  of  a  worship  but  slightly  purified  from  its  origin 
barbarism.  As  tht»  night  fell,  I  withdrew  to  the  entramv 
th«*  defile  and  gave  a  last  glance  at  Ijcbanon.  In  the  grov 
filled  with  fires,  and  echoing  with  wild  music  and  dances 
riot,  I  saw  the  emblem  of  niv  fallen  country;  the  holine< 
old  as  the  memory  of  nations,  •  profaned ;  yet  the  existen 
prc^served,  and  still  to  Ije  preserved ;  Israel,  once  throned  up 
its  mountains,  now  diminished  of  its  beauty,  to  be  yet  mo 
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»d,  bat  to  tire  when  all  else  perished ;  to  be  restored^    : 

ver  its  native  Mils  again  witb  glory.     I  bumd  my 

ay  robe,  and  throwing  inyself  down  by  the  Hkirt  of 

le  tents,  gave  way  to  meditationB,  sweet  and  bitter. 

Bed  into  my  sleep  and  1  was  once  more  in  t)ie  txriKmi 

nily. 

d  my  name  pronounced!     I  listened;   the  uantH  of 

followed.  I  looked  to  the  sky,  to  the  foKnt,  Ut 
me  that  this  was  no  mockery  of  the  diseawrd  miwl. 
1y  awake.  I  lifted  up  the  comer  of  the  b^nt.  fi^v 
is  were  sitting  over  their  cups,  inflamed  int'i  i|uarrel ; 
the  midst  of  high  words  and  execrati'niH,  I  beard 
y.  They  were  robbers  from  Mount  Amaimit,"  i-juuih 
a  pmify  their  hands  by  offering  Bacriflce  at  r>flnuioii, 
icompense  themselves  for  their  lost  time  by  wiAiinif 
ly  home.  The  quarrel  had  arisen  froiu  the  (trKicihal 
:  them  to  extend  their  expedition  into  Judea,  a  pro- 
lich  he  sustained  by  mentioning  the  Huixenii  of  liix 

enterprises.  Uy  name  was  again  sent  from  mouth 
I,  and  I  found  tiiat  it  was  inscribed  on  S'jnji;  Ji-wcl 
rmed  a  part  of  his  plunder.     The  thought  struck  um 

might  afford  a  clue.  I  burst  into  the  t'litt  atui  di:- 
idings  of  my  wife  and  children.  The  ruffituii,  Htjirti:d, 
be  presence  of  a  specter. 

x,"  I  repeated,  "  are  my  family?  I  am  Halatbirrl ! " 
enough,"  said  the  foremfist. 

they  alive?"  I  cried;  "lead  me  where  they  an?,  and 
.  have  whatever  ransom  you  deitire." 
ffian  laughed.     "  Why,  as  for  ransom,  all  t)i>;  moii<-y 

made  by  them  that  is  likely  to  l*e  maili;  fi^r  some 
leas  the  Greek   that   bought   them    re)>«ntit  of  bis 

eech  was  received  with  loud  laughter.     I  gruw  furi- 

ins,  you  have  mordeKd  them.     Tell  me  the  whole — 
where  tiiey  lie,  or  I  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  chief 
ravan  aa  robbers  and  murderers." 
were  appalled;  with   a  single  stride   I  waa  at  the 
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throat  of  tlic  l.^iulinj;  niffiaii,  aii.I  s.-iz,.-l  tlu-  juwd  ; 
'  bridaJ  present  to  Miriam !  My  hand  trembled,  my  eyes  gitw 
dim  at  the  gtajice.  Bat  in  the  next  moment  I  found  myaelf 
pinioned,  a  gag  forced  into  my  mouth,  a  cloak  flung  over  me, 
and  I  heard  the  diacusaion — whether  I  was  to  be  stabbed  on 
tiie  tipot,  left  to  die  uf  famine,  oi  have  my  tongue  cut  oat,  and 
thus  unfitted  for  telling  secrets,  be  turned  to  gain  and  sold 
for  a  slave. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  my  lot.  The  quarrel  of  ihe  banditti 
increased  with  their  wine;  blows  were  given;  the  soUtaty 
lamp  was  thrown  down  in  the  conflict;  it  caught  some  com- 
bustible matter,  and  the  tent  was  in  a  blaze.  By  a  violent  ex- 
ertion I  loosened  the  cords  from  my  arme,  and  in  the  oonfoaioD 
fled  unseen.  The  fire  spread,  and  my  laat  glance  at  the  valley 
showed  the  encampment  turned  into  a  sheet  of  fire.  Alone, 
and  exhausted  with  deadly  fatigue,  I  yet  had  but  one  thought, 
that  of  seeking  iiiy  family  through  the  world.  I  wandeied 
on  through  the  vast  range  of  wild  country  that  guards  Syiia 
on  the  side  of  the  desei-t.  I  was  parched  by  the  burning  noon, 
I  was  frozen  by  the  keen  winds  of  night;  I  hungered  and 
tliirsted,  yet  the  detci-miiiation  was  strong  as  death,  and  I 
pel-severed.  I  at  len^h  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
traversed  the  chain,  saw  from  it  the  interminable  plains  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  desert  of  Aleppo,  the  shores  of  Tripoli,  and 
was  theu  left  only  to  choose  in  which  I  should  again  commence 
my  hopeless  pilgrimage. 

There  is  something  in  great  distress  of  mind  that  throws  a 
strange  protection  round  the  sufferer.  I  passed  the  Roman 
guards  unquestioned — the  robber  left  me  without  inquiring 
whether  I  was  worth  his  dagger.  The  wolves,  driven  down 
by  famine,  and  devouring  all  else  that  had  life,  neglected  the 
banquet  that  I  might  have  supplied.  Yet  I  shrank  from 
nothing,  and  marched  on  through  city,  cave  and  forest.  But 
one  evening  the  sky  was  loaded  with  a  tempest  that  drove 
even  me  to  seek  for  shelter.  I  found  it  in  one  of  the  caverns, 
that  so  often  scare  the  mariner's  eye,  on  the  iron-bound  shore 
of  Cilicia. 

Fatigue  sodn  threw  me  into  a  heavy  slumber     The  vei^ht 
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of  the  tempest  toward  midnight  roused  me,  and  from  the  mouth  ' 
of  the  cavern  I  gazed  on  the  lightning  that  disclosed  at  every 
explosion  the  sea  rolling  in  foaming  ridges  before  the  gale. 
In  the  intervale  of  the  gusts  I  heard,  to  my  surprise,  the 
marmuT  of  many  voices,  apparently  in  prayer,  close  beside 
me.  But  all  my  interest  was  suddenly  fixed  on  the  sea  by 
the  sight  of  a  large  war-galley  running  before  the  wind.  She 
had  neither  sail  nor  oai.  Her  masts  were  gone  and  but  for  the 
crowd  of  people  on  her  deck,  whose  distracted  attitudes  I  could 
clearly  see  by  the  flashes,  she  looked  a  floating  tomb. 

To  warn  the  galley  of  the  nearness  of  the  shore,  I  gathered 
the  broshwood  beside  me,  and  set  it  on  fire.  A  shout  from 
the  crew  told  that  my  signal  was  understood,  and  I  mshed 
down  the  bed  of  a  stream  that  fretted  its  way  through  the 
precipice.  Before  I  reached  the  shore,  I  saw  various  fires 
blazing  above,  and  many  figures  hurrying  down  on  a  purpose 
like  my  own.  We  had  not  arrived  too  soon.  The  galley, 
after  desperate  efforts  to  keep  the  sea,  had  run  for  an  inlet  of 
tlie  rocks  and  was  embayed;  sui^  on  surge,  each  higher 
than  the  one  before,  now  rolled  over  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and 
each  swept  some  portion  of  her  crew  into  the  deep.  We  rushed 
into  the  waves  and  had  succeeded  in  drawing  many  to  shore 
when  a  broader  burst,  the  concentrated  force  of  the  tempest, 
thundered  on  the  galley;  she  was  broken  into  splinters. 
Stunned  and  half-suffocated  with  the  surge,  I  grasped,  in  the 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation,  at  whatever  was  nearest 
and,  throngh  infinite  hazard,  reached  the  shore  with  a  body 
in  my  aims.  Need  I  tell  my  terror,  anxiety,  hope,  and  joy 
when  I  found  that  this  being,  whom  I  saw  at  length  breath- 
ing, moving,  pronouncing  my  name,  falling  on  my  neck,  was 
Uiriam! 

Uy  daogbters,  too,  were  rescued.  The  nearness  of  the 
shore  saved  the  crew,  who,  until  they  saw  the  fire  on  the 
rocks,  had  given  themselves  up  to  despair.  The  chance  of 
help  led  them  to  steer  close  inland,  and  I  was  congratulated 
a»  the  general  preserver.  Uiriam's  story  was  brief.  Our 
dwelling  had  been  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  robbers.  The 
hooBehold  were  surprised  in  their  sleep.      Besistanca  was 


n;  the  rest  was  plunder  and  captivity.  The  robbers,  te»i-  | 
fill  of  piU'Huit,  tjxik  the  road  to  the  mouutams  at  full  speed. 
My  wife  and  daughters  were  treated  with  unusual  care,  lest  | 
their  beauty  should  be  injured,  and  thus  their  value  in  the 
elave-market  of  Tripoli  impaired.  As  the  robber  told  me, 
they  had  been  purchased  by  a  merchant  of  Cypma,  and  bj 
him  conveyed  to  his  island  to  be  sold  to  some  more  opulent 
master.  There  they  were  redeemed  by  an  act  of  equal  gen- 
erosity and  valor,  and  were  returning  to  Judea  when  tiaj 
were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  AppaJ  of  MMam 

When  the  first  tamalt  of  our  spirits  was  passed,  I  had  Ubccimnaei 
leisure  to  see  what  changes  the  interval  had  made  in  faces  so 
loved.     Miriam's  betrayed  the  hours  of  distress  and  pain  that 
she  must  have  passed  through,  but  her  noble  style  of  beauty, 
the  emanation  of  a  noble  mind,  was  as  conspicuous  as  ever.     I 
even  thought,  when  her  eyes  met  mine  from  time  to  time,  that 
they  shone  with  a  loftier  intelligence,  as  if  misfortune  had 
raised  their  vision  above  the  things  of  our  trivial  world.     My 
daughters'  forms  had  matured,  but  Salome,  the  elder,  had  to 
a  certain  degree  her  mother's  look;  her  glance  was  bright, 
yet  she  was  often  lost  in  meditation,  and  the  rapid  changes  of 
her  cheek  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow  alarmed  me  with  menaces  of  early  decay.     Esther,  too, 
bad  undergone  her  revolution.     But  it  was  of  the  brightest 
texture.    The  seas,  the  skies,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  filled 
W  glowing  spirit  with  images  of  new  life.     She  had  listened 
with  boundless  delight  to  the  traditions  of  that  most  brilliant 
of  all  people ;  the  works  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  had  met 
W  eye  in  a  profuseness  and  perfection  that  she  had  never 
contemplated  before ;  her  harp  had  echoed  to  names  of  roman- 
tic ?alor  and  proud  patriotism;  and  as  I  gazed  on  her  in  those 
houw  when  in  the  feeling  that  she  was  unobserved  she  gave 
^ay  to  the  rich  impulses  of  her  soul,  I  thought  alternately  of 
^e  prophetess  and  of  the  muse. 

The  shipwreck  converted  the  solitary  shore  into  a  little  vil- 
^;  the  sailors  collected  the  fragments  of  the  vessel  and 
formed  them  into  huts ;  the  caves  that  ran  along  the  level  of 
^e  sands  supplied  habitations  in  themselves,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  those  dwellers  on  the  precipice,  who  had  so  unex- 
pectedly started  to  light^  the  first  difficulties  of  a  wild  coast 
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vere  Bofficiently  combated.  The  bustling  activity  of  the 
Greek  mariners  and  the  adroitness  with  vhich  thej  availed 
themselves  of  all  coutrivauees  for  passing  the  heavy  hour, 
their  sleights-of-hand,  sports  and  dances,  their  recitationi  of 
popular  poems,  and  thetr  boat-songs,  kept  the  spot  in  ent- 
tinual  animation. 

This  was  my  first  contact  with  the  actual  people,  and  I 
acknowledged  their  right  to  have  been  distinguished  among 
the  most  showy  disturbers  of  mankind.  The  evil  of  the  char- 
acter too  wa.s  displnyi'd  without  much  trouble  of  disguise. 
They  habitually  gamed  till  they  had  no  better  stake  thai  tlte 
fragments  of  tieir  own  clothing;  but  they  would  game  for  a 
shell,  for  a  stone  that  they  picked  up  on  the  sands,  for  anj- 
thing.  They  quarreled  witii  as  perfect  facility  as  they  gamed; 
the  knife  was  out  quick  as  lightning,  but  to  do  them  justice 
their  wrath  was  na  brief.  The  combatants  embraced  at  ■ 
word,  danced,  kissed,  and  wept ;  then  drank,  gamed,  quarreled, 
and  were  sworn  brothers  again.  But  this  was  Greece  in  its 
lowest  rank. 

Oonstantius,  the  commander  of  the  galley,  was  a  specimen 
of  the  L-Lnd  which  produced  a  Plato  and  a  Pericles.  When  I 
first  saw  him  led  to  lue  by  Miriam  as  the  champion  who  bad 
restored  her  and  her  cliililreii  to  happiness,  I  saw  virtue  and 
manliness  of  the  highest  order  in  his  features.  He  vas  in  bU 
prime,  but  a  scar  across  his  forehead  and  the  severities  of 
martial  life  had  given  early  seriousness  to  his  countenance. 
But  his  cnnversatiou  had  the  full  spirit  of  the  spring-time  of 
life.  It  was  incomparably  various  and  animated^  altc^ther 
free  from  professional  pedantry;  it  had  the  interest  that  be- 
longs to  professional  feelings.  Military  adventure,  striking 
traits  of  warlike  intelligence,  the  composition  of  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  various  state's  that  fought  under  the  wing  of  tbe 
Eiiinan  eagle,  were  topics  on  which  his  fii-e  was  exbaustiess. 
On  those  I  listened  to  him  with  the  strong  sympathy  of  one 
to  whom  war  must  honceforth  be  the  grand  pursuit;  war  for 
national  freedom — war  purifii'd  of  its  evil  by  the  most  illuatri- 
ous  cause  that  ever  unsheathed  the  sword. 

He  had  conversation  fuv  us  all.     His  intercourse  with  the 
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ruling  lauds  of  the  eai*th  gave  Liin  a  copious  store  of  recollec-     m  mmpie 
tionSy  picturesque  and  strange.     Esther  combated  and  ques-  ^ 

tioued  the  traveler.  Salome  listened  to  the  warrior — listened 
and  loved.  He  had  higher  topics  of  which  I  was  yet  to  hear. 
In  the  inhabitants  of  the  precipice  he  found  a  little  colony  of 
his  countrymeny  fugitive  Christians  driven  out  by  persecution, 
to  make  their  home  in  the  wilderness  of  nature."  The  long 
range  of  caverns  which  perforated  the  rock  gave  them  a  roof. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  occasional  visit  of  a  bark  sent 
by  their  concealed  friends,  supplied  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  there  they  awaited  the  close  of  that  ferocious  tyraimy 
which  at  length  roused  the  world  against  Nero— or  awaited 
the  end  of  all  suffering  in  the  g^ve.  A  succession  of  stonns 
rendered  traveling  impossible  and  detained  us  among  those 
hermits  for  some  days.  I  found  them  intelligent  and,  in  gen- 
eral, men  of  the  higher  ranks  of  knowledge  and  condition. 
Some  were  of  celebrated  families,  and  had  left  behind  them 
opulence  and  ^thority.  A  few  were  peasants.  But  mis- 
fortune and,  still  more,  ])rinciple,  extinguished  all  that  was 
abrupt  in  the  inequality  of  ranks  without  leaving  license  in 
its  stead.  Jew  as  I  was,  and  steadily  bound  to  the  customs 
of  my  country,  I  yet  did  honor  to  the  patience,  the  humility, 
and  the  devotedness  of  those  exiled  men.  I  even  once  at- 
tended their  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  assured 
that  the  abomination  of  idols  was  not  to  be  found  there,  and 
tliat  I  should  hear  nothing  insulting  to  the  name  of  Israel. 

The  ceremonial  was  simple.  Those  who  had  witnessed  the 
heaven-commanded  magnificence  of  the  Temple  might  smile 
at  the  bareness  of  walls  of  rock,  figured  only  with  the  wild 
herbage;  or  those  who  had  seen  the  extravagant  and  com- 
plicated rites  of  paganism  might  scorn  the  few  and  obvious 
forms  of  the  homage.  But  tiiere  was  the  spirit  of  strong 
prayer,  the  breathing  of  the  heart,  the  unanswerable  sincer- 
ity. Every  violence  of  the  mere  animal  frame  was  unknown. 
I  saw  no  pagan  convulsion,  no  fierceness  of  outcry  and  ges- 
ture, not  even  the  vehement  solemnity  of  the  Jew.  All  was 
calm ;  tears  stole  down,  but  they  stole  in  silence ;  knees  were 
bowed,  but  there  was  no  prostration ;  pi-ayei-s  fervent  and  lofty 
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«t  were  poui-eil  forth,  but  they  were  in  aoceuts  uttered  lea  fna 
the  lip  than  from  the  soul — appeals  of  hallowed  otrnfidou^ 
as  to  a  I^ing  who  was  sura  to  hear  the  voiee  of  children  tot 
Father  who,  whei-cver  two  or  three  were  gathered  togeSitt, 
was  in  the  midst  of  them. 

At  length  the  storiiia  cleared  away  and  the  sky  wore  Ai 
native  azure  of  tliu  climate.  A  messenger  despatched  to 
CyiiniB  returned  witli  a  vessel  for  the  embarkation  ot  tte 
Gweks.  Camels  aud  mules  were  procured  fi-om  the  ueif^bor 
ing  country  for  our  journey,  and  the  morning  waa  fixed  on 
whii4i  we  were  to  separate.  Yet  with  so  much  reason  for  jof , 
fpw  resolutions  could  have  been  received  with  less  favor, 
ConHttintius  nlmost  shunned  society  or  shared  in  it  wiA  i 
silence  atid  dejiression  tliat  made  his  philosophy  more  tlun 
rjuestinnable.  Miriam  wan  engaged  in  long  conferences  viUt 
Salome,  froiu  which  they  liotli  came  away  much  saddened, 
li^thi-r  was  thus  my  chief  companion,  and  she  talked  of  tbe 
shoiv,  the  sea,  and  oven  of  the  tempests,  with  heightened  in- 
teri'st.  The  (Jrci'ks,  sailor  and  soldier  alike,  loved  too  well 
the  romantic  ease  aiul  cari^lcss  adventure  of  tbe  place  to  look 
with  complat'enpy  rm  tho  little  vessel  in  which  they  were  to 
be  hoine  oni-e  morn  into  the  land  of  restraint.  The  fugitiie 
colony  were  nut  tho  slowest  in  their  regrets.  They  had  been 
deeply  jiiiipared  for  human  vicissitudes,  and  had  humbled 
themselves  to  all  things;  yet  such  is  the  strung  aud  natDnl 
connection  of  man  with  man  that  they  lamented  the  solitude 
bi  wliicli  they  niust  :igain  bo  left,  like  the  commencement  of 
a  new  exihi. 

Tliciv  are  few  things  more  singular  tlian  the  blindness  which, 
in  matters  of  the  highest  imjioitanc-e  to  ourselves,  often  hides 
the  truth  that  is  iis  plain  iis  noon  to  all  other  eyes.  The  cause 
which  had  deprived  Cinistantius  of  his  eloquence  and  Salome 
of  her  animation  was  obvious  to  eveiy  one  but  me.  Nor  was 
the  mysterj-  yet  to  U-  disclosed  to  my  tardy  knowledge.  I 
had  strayed  thnuigh  the  cliffs,  as  was  my  custom  after  the 
heat  of  the  ilay,  and  was  takiug  a  last  look  at  the  sea  from 
the  edge  of  the  pieci])ice,  Tlie  sands  far  below  me  were 
covered  with  preparations  for  the  voyage,  which,  like  our 
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}DE:9eT.  -w  7B-  fnamme*  with  the  riHiiiK  HUti.  TU  liul^iMMMI 
■TOBfc:  '^j.  i,  cj-ws-jis  U''y,  at  anchor  with  Iht  tiiimul  l(k«  ••*•• 
fB^iOrtc*  jiiT-jzt^  :a  lite  bivvze.  Th«  Hiijlnm  wrw  Hii,iiiH, 
iniaiu^T^^  cTVfli:])>;  uiwU,  ht'UviiiK  wiit'-r  iirid  jn  im'/»* 
ft'TL  u>7  7:<(£s,  cf  eajoyiiig  thoiiiM'lvi-rt  nvi-r  tliLKniiN  "f  .  vtiwj 
v^irc  r.'^iid  i^ir  fiiv«.  All  wiu)  ttio  ui^tivity  nf  it  m-mfi'itt,  lf»t 
fKC'^T  ir^i^X  iVt  Thit'h  I  dUhh),  nil  wiim  IhiL  Llm  tuliviiy  i4 

"Aai  is  ii  t>f  $ut'h  matoriulM,"  iiiiinciI  I,  "t.lmt  uiiAMSmt  in 
uoe?  Is  h  lo  coaunAiitl,  to  Ix  ^aiti'il  "■>>  ''i  '"'  '<l<<'"<>-'l  'if''-' 
1?  sj(b  siius  and  atoois  oa  tliiiw,  tliitt  lift)  \i  ex titwmtj'f)  )(« 
■Kdiiajand  w^arm^ss;  tlmt  imr  trim  r-iijuymnnlji  ok- eit/n 
^:  that  the  present  aiid  tho  fiituru  iini  <;i|>iHlly  'sixi.  Uoui 
u:  thu  the  hand  is  dipped  in  1)1i)im)  am)  tli><  lariU  d<  ifJui^'l' 
^^  must  Alexander's  triiim|il)  liavi;  IimiIk'I  Ui  ihh-  wIik 
«»»it  from  the  towera  of  Uabylim'/  A  trjiim|'li  ot  t-iuunW." 
1  Bniied  at  the  moral  of  thmi  hiiiidntd  fi^-l,  at  Jiu'ij/j"- 

A  step  beside  nie  put  my  philoHophy  Oi  (li((lit..  My  wid- 
"ofi  there,  and  never  saw  L  her  iN^aiity  umf  Uiiuiil'il      'Mu- 

wrtion  of  the  awH-iit  had  I'olon-il  Imt «I It  j  Uu:  t>i'i»-  IijuI 

■altered  her  raven  locks  oarmH  a  fni'i-lu-ii'l  of  l(i>  fmnni 
•liitei  her  lips  wore  tlie  Rmilo  nn  loiiK  uIm-hI,  umJ  iinii-  wu* 
*^ther  an  ^r  of  hojia  aiid  joy  in  ln-r  •■••iiuU-ii:iii'-'-  tliat 
■nwie  me  instinctivdy  ask  of  what  Kood  ii'w^i  pJh  wim  tjji- 
'••rer.  Withoutaword,  Hho  xat  down  In^Bi'li-  im-  iiii>t  |>it'nn<-i] 
""J  hand;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  niim-,  tiifl  lyj  nin-uk,  uiid 
^ling,  fell  on  my  neek  and  Imntt  intu  Ij'iiiii.  Alunin-'l  liy 
'>«r  sobs  aiul  the  wild  iN'atiiiKof  In-r  lii^art,  I  w.-ki  ulxnit.  i^,  lim- 
">r  assistance  when  she  ih'tiiiiied  iii<-,  an'l  11i<-  niiijl<'  I'liuiii-d ; 
^  bared  her  fonilieail  to  the  lirccM-,  iitxl  iwnvnitnf,  iliH- 
'"fdened  lier  soul. 

"How  many  billows,"  saiil  she,  K'»''>"K  <"■  <'■'*  '"'-'i  "will 
'Oil  between  that  little  bark  and  thittshom  to-iiionow!  T)j<'rt- 
'^  alvays  something  melancholy  in  |iitrtiii){.  Vi^ttf  tha'  viiNHi-l 
'^<]  feel,  with  what  delij^ht  wonid  itlic  not  wing  hi;r  way  to 
'TPraa,  lovely  Cyprus  I" 

I  was  surprised.     "Miriam!   thix   fnuii  yon/      ('an    you 
i^Kt  the  place  of  jiaganism— the  land  of  your  oaiitivityV  " 
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H  -  So,"  ■»!.■  -JL-r  izswrT.  WTtJi  ■  twfc  pf  loftT  tTOth  ;  "  1  lb" 
tr,.T*-i  *!*  ?^~  ■^r:'»r.^r^:<i3  cf  ibe  psgan:  and  who  can 
I'jv^  ^-i  lizT.z^.r.':  Et>-  T^re  C'Tpras  a  pondiae,  I  should 
Katt  f-l*:  ^:.LA;'py  -z.  the  f^ponnco  from  mr  caostiy  ud 
fr'/.-i  T".  Y^^  Hr-?^  aloo*  who  hare  seen  the  matehlesa 
l'jVr",„',^T^ '.;  tL-r  fsli:i-i — xh~  prrp^toal  animation  of  lifebl 
T^.'/.aV:  ii:.i  :5  ti--  =.:.I^  cf  s**nes  cadi^  for  happiness— «ui 
k:.'-w  r:.ir  -a'-Tiare  that  cu*:  tie  nL^e  bv  its  peirple  in  leading 
it,  *.'.'!  !-av:r.z  :t  i*-rbai-*  fore^vr.'' 

'•  Ti.*  T"*-  <-f  That  galley  are  not  to  be  tried  bv  long  eiile- 
Iti  !*o 'lavs  at  f-Jrthest,  thej- will  anchor  in  their  own  hv 
iniT."  »!i.^  II. y  f.nly  answer. 

"Aii'l  hfjw  (I»:*-f>]r  must  the  sacrifice  be  enhanced  bythe 
aii-dii'ioiiiu'-iit  '■{  rank,  wealth,  professional  honors! — and  this 
i  i  tin-  niu-T'.S'-':  r.n  which  I  hare  been  sent  to  consult  my  has-       1 

I  -A-ai  ti,t:illy  at  a  l"ss  t'»  conceive  of  whom  she  spoke. 

"'"tir  iiii-d'l— 'lur  'lelivrer  fn»m  captivity  or  death— the 
["■(i'i"iis  \--hiu;  wh'i,  thi'nugh  infinite  hazards,  restored  yoiir 
«it<-  :iti'l  'Iril'livn  t.t  liapjiint-iis  anil  home " 

'■*'iirist!iFi(iiin'.'  Iin]rf>ssiI)Ie!  At  the  vcrj-  age  ot  ambition* 
-*iih  iiiH  t;iliii(.-;,  his  kimwledpt  of  ."ife,  his  prospects  of  di*^ 
lun-iuifi!" 

"'IdiiMjiiiliiiM  will  iicvi-r  n-tiim  to  Cyprus  in  that  galley — -^ 
will  iKvi-r  ilijiw  swonl  for  Kome  again— will  never  quit  th^ 
liiri'l  niv.ri  liv  I[i!iv(-u  to  (mv  fathers,  if  such  be  the  will  o^ 

.Si.li.lhi.-1." 

"  Si  riirn^i-.  lint  Iiisi  motives?  He  is  saperior  to  the  fickle^' 
ii<'>i:i  tti;it.  iiliaijiioiiH  an  hoiioi'able  course  of  life  through  th9 
|iiiri!  ["V'T  of  novelty— or  is  he  weary  of  the  absurdities  of 
(.ii(!!iiM.;m?" 

"TlKiniiiKhly  wi-ary--irioro  than  weary:  he  has  abjured. 
IIj.'im  l.Mi-v.r  iind  ever." 

"  Von  tvjoifi-  liic.  Itiit  it  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
iiiritijy  Diiiiil,  Vou  havi!  brought  an  illustrious  convert,  my 
Ih'Iiivi><]!  iidiI  if  your  cai(ti\-ity  lias  done  this,  it  was  the  wiU 
of  Mi'iivi-ii.  ('otiHtantiuK  shall  hv.  led  with  distinction  to  the 
'|Vni|ili'  mill  Ihi  one  of  iiursclves.     Jiidoa  may  yet  require  such 


iriK  appeal  of  iUifam 

obh.       Our  holy  religion  may  exalt  in  sach  conquests  from  the 
AftT^ness  of  the  idolatrous  world." 

Tlie  voice  of  the  hermits  at  their  eveaing  prayer  nov  arose 
ancL  lield  ua  in  a  silence  which  neither  seemed  inclined  to 
bceak.     Many  tboo^ts  pressed  on  my  mind:  the  addition  to 
oar  circle  of  a  man  whom  I  honored  and  esteemed ;  the  ac- 
ctasion  of  a  practised  soldier  to  our  cause ;  the  near  approach 
of  the  hour  of  confiict ;  the  precarious  fate  of  those  I  loved  in 
ito  great  convulsion  which  was  to  rend  away  the  Roman  yoke 
OT  leave  Judea  a  tomb.     I  accidentally  looked  up  and  saw  that 
Mlnam  had   been   as  abstracted  as  myself.     But  war  and 
policy  were  not  in  the  contemplations  of  the  beaming  counte- 
nance ;  nor  their  words  on  the  lips  that  quivered  and  crimsoned 
before  me.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  ou  the  sky,  and  she  was  in 
indent  prayer,  which  I  desired  not  to  disturb. 

She  at  length  caught  my  glance  and  blushed  like  one  de- 
•^i^d;  but  quickly  recovering,  said  in  a  tone  never  to  be 
^•"gotten:  "My  husband!  mj  lord!  my  lovt!  would  that  I 
'*'*d  open  my  whole  spirit  to  you!   would  that  you  could 
'^  for  yourself  the  truths  written  in  my  heart!  " 
'  Miriam ! " 
This  is  no  reproach.     But  I  know  your  strength  of  opinioa 
~your  passion  for  all   that   concerns   the   glory  of  Israel; 
?*lr  right,  the  right  of  talents  and  character  to  the  foremost 
'**ik  among  the  priesthood — and  those  things  repel  me." 

*  Speak  out  at  once.  We  can  have  no  cono^alments, 
"-iriam;  candor,  candor  in  all  things." 

'  You  have  heard  the  prayers  of  those  exiles;  you  acknowl- 
edge their  acquirements  and  understandings ;  they  have  sac- 
"^ficed  much,  everything — friends,  country,  tho  world.  Can 
***th  men  have  been  imposed  on?  Can  they  have  imposed  on 
'hemselves?  Is  it  possible  that  their  sacrifices  could  have 
■^en  made  for  a  fiction?  " 

"Perhaps  not;  the  question  is  diiftcult.  We  arc  strangely 
'*e  slaves  of  impulse.  Men  every  day  abandon  the  most 
^OQS  good  for  the  most  palpable  follies.     Euthusiasm  is  a 


"Bntaie  those  exiles  enthusiasts?    They  ai-e  grave  men, 


Varts  TCbou  ZfU  f  (Eome 


experienced  in  life;  their  language  is  totally  free  framer 
travagance;  they  reason  with  singular  clearness;  they  liit 
with  the  most  striking  command  over  the  habits  of  tbor 
original  condition.  Greeks  as  they  are,  you  see  no  haste  of 
temper,  you  hear  no  violence  of  language  among  them.  Onee 
idolaters,  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of  idols.  Now  fogt- 
tive  and  persecuted,  they  pray  for  their  persecutors.  Shaziiig 
the  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  driven  out  from  all  that  thej 
knew  and  loved,  they  utter  no  complaint — they  even  rejoM 
in  their  calamity  and  offer  up  praises  to  the  mercy  that  sbot 
the  gates  of  earth  upon  their  steps,  only  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven. " 

^'I  am  no  persecutor,  Miriam.  Nay,  I  honor  the  self- 
denial,  as  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  those  men.  But  if  tbey 
have  thrown  off  a  portion  of  their  early  blindness,  why  not 
desire  the  full  illumination?  Why  linger  half-way  between 
fasehood  and  truth?  It  is  not,  as  you  know,  our  custom  to 
solicit  proselytes.  But  such  men  might  be  not  unworthy  of 
the  hope  of  Israel." 

**  It  is  to  the  hope  of  Israel  that  they  have  come,  that  they 
cling,  that  tliey  look  up  for  a  recompense — a  glorious  recom- 
pense for  their  sufferings." 

"  Let  them  then  join  us  at  sunrise,  and  come  to  our  holy 
city." 

"  Salathiel,  tlie  time  is  declared  when  men  shall  worship 
not  in  that  mountain  alone,  but  through  all  lands ';  when  the 
yoke  of  our  law  shall  be  lightened  and  the  weary  shall  have 
rest;  when  the  altar  shall  pass  away  as  the  illustrious  victim 
has  passed,  and  the  wisdom  of  heaven  shall  be  the  possession 
of  all  mankind." 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  "Miriam,  this  from  youl 
from  a  daughter  of  the  blood  of  Jacob!  from  the  wife  of  a 
servant  of  the  Temple !     Have  you  become  a  Christian?  " 

"  I  have  done  nothing  in  presumption.  I  have  prayed  to 
the  Source  of  light  that  He  would  enlighten  my  understand- 
ing ;  I  have,  night  and  day,  examined  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Bear  with  my  weakness,  Salathiel,  if  it  be  proved  weakness. 
But  if  it  be  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  truth,  I  implore  you  by 
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iCbe  appeal  of  Altlam 

OQT  love,  nay,  by  the  higher  intereHts  of  your  owd  soul,  to  TCbc  a«i 
follow  my  example." 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  harshly  to  a  remoaatraaoe  ex- 
pressed with  the  orerSowing  fondness  of  the  heart :  I  could 
only  lemind  her  of  the  unchangeable  promises  made  to  Judaism. 
"  But  it  is  of  those  promises  I  speak,"  urged  she ;  "  we  have 
wen  the  day  that  our  father  Abraham  longed  to  see;  that 
nughty  Being,  the  Lord  of  eternity,  the  express  image  of  the 
gloiy  of  the  Invisible,  the  hope  of  the  patriarch,  the  promise 
ot  the  prophet,  has  come." 
1  was  alarmed. 

"Yet  Israel  is  divided  and  enslaved,   torn  by  capricious 
,      tynony,  and  hurrying  to  the  common  ruin  of  doomed  nations. 

I<  this  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  prophecy?  " 

I         "Saladiiel,  I  have  doubted  like  you;  but  I  have  been  at 

'°<igth  convinced  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  them- 

'sJ'ea.    Have  they  not  declared  that  Israel  should  suffer  be- 

ftfe  it  triumphed,  and  suffer  too  for  a  period  that  strikes  the 

'"^d  with  terror?  that  the  King  of  Israel  should  be  excluded 

"Ofti  his  kingdom — nay,  take  upon  him  the  fonn  of  a  servant 

'^^y,  die,  and  die  by  a  death  of  pain  and  shame  the  death 

^  slave  and  criminal?  " 

'  It  is  so  written.  But  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  reconcile." 
**Pray  then  for  the  power,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you, 
**fc  for  the  spirit  of  holy  intelligence,  and  it  will  enlighten 
JJ**^.  Pride  is  the  crime  of  our  nation.  Humility  would  take 
*^^  veil  from  the  eyes  of  our  people.  Salathiel,  my  lord,  the 
^iag  treasured  in  my  heart!   read  the  Scriptures.     I  have 

Played  for  yoo.     Read " 

.  "But  how  can  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  be  denied?  It 
^  the  theme  first,  last,  and  without  end  of  all  the  inspired 
^^Uuters  of  Israel.  What  splendor  and  reality  of  history  was 
«ver  more  vivid  and  real  than  the  glorious  promises  of  Isaiah?" 
*  murmured. 

"Yet  what  force  and  minuteness  of  picturing  ever  excelled 
Isaiah's  description  of  the  lowliness,  the  obscurity,  the  rejec- 
tion, the  agouies,  and  the  death  of  the  Messiah?  Why  shall 
ve  suppose  that  the  one  description  is  true  and  the  other  false? 
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:i  Has  not  the  same  inspiration  given  both?  Why  shall  n 
n  conceive  that  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom  must  appeir  to- 
gether? We  see  the  time  of  His  first  coming  defined  to  a  jw^ 
by  our  great  prophet  Daniel.  But  where  do  we  see  the  tine 
of  the  triumphant  kingdom  defined?  Why  may  it  not  foQow 
at  a  distance  of  ages?  We  know  that  we  shall  stand  attiia 
latter  day  upon  the  earth  and  in  our  flesh  shall  see  Crod.  Wliy 
shall  not  the  triumph  be  reserved  for  that  day  of  glory?  An 
our  people  now  fit  to  be  a  nation  of  kings?  Or  aie  the  best 
of  uSf  in  the  mortal  feebleness  of  our  nature,  fit  to  share  xq  t 
triuuiph  in  which  angels  are  to  minister?  fit  dwellers  of  a  dtj 
from  which  error  and  evil  are  to  be  excluded ;  in  which  there 
is  to  be  no  tear,  no  human  suffering,  no  remembered  bitter- 
ness ;  '  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God ' ;  within  whose 
walls  live  holiness,  power,  and  virtue ;  on  whose  throne  sits 
the  Omnipotent ! " 

Sensations  to  which  I  dared  not  give  utterance  oppressed 
me ;  my  crime,  my  fate,  rose  up  before  the  mental  eye.  I 
had  no  answer  for  this  admirable  woman.  Her  pure  zeal  and 
her  holiness  of  heart  touched  me  deeply.  But  let  no  man 
blame  my  stubbornness  until  he  has  weighed  the  infiuenoe  of 
feelings,  born  in  a  people,  strengthened  by  their  hLstorr, 
reenforeed  by  miracle,  and  authenticated  by  tiie  words  of  in- 
spiration. Tliat  Judaism  was  purity  itself  to  the  worship  and 
morals  of  the  pagan  world,  that  it  was  the  continued  object 
of  a  particular  l*roviden<*e,  that  it  alone  possessed  the  revela- 
tions of  God,  were  facts  that  defied  doubt.  And  that  those 
high  distinctions  should  be  made  void,  and  the  slavish  mind 
of  paganism  be  admitted  into  our  privileges — still  more,  that 
it  should  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chosen  line — 
seemed  to  me  a  conclusion  that  no  reasoning  could  substan- 
tiate ;  a  fantastic  and  airy  fiction  to  which  no  reasoning  could 
be  applied. 

The  moon  ascended  in  serenity,  and  her  orb,  slightly  tinged 
by  the  many-colored  clouds  that  lay  upon  the  horizon,  threw 
a  faint  silver  upon  the  i>i*ecipice.  The  sounds  below  were 
hushed;  the  moving  figures,  the  vessel,  the  sea,  the  cliffs, 
were  totally  veiled  in  purple  mist.     We  could  not  have  been 
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nore  alone  if  we  bad  been  seated  oa  a  clood,  and  the  heaatj,  o 
die  exalted  gesture,  and  the  glowing  wisdom  of  the  being  be 
fore  ine  were  like  those  that  we  conceive  of  S|tirit4  d«^legst«d 
to  lead  the  disembodied  mind  upward  from  world  to  worid. 
A  sea-bird  winging  ita  way  above  our  heads  broke  the  rerf  rie. 
I  leminded  my  teacher  that  it  grew  late  and  our  abeenee 
sight  produce  anxiety. 

"Salathiel,"  said  she,  with  mingled  fervor  and  softneas, 
"joQ  know  I  love  you ;  never  was  heart  more  fondly  bound 
to  another  than  is  mine  to  you.  I  am  grateful  for  your  per- 
BUMon  to  receive  Cosstantius  intoour  tribe.  But  one  obliga- 
tun,  infinitely  dearer,  you  can  confer  onme— read  this  htoII-^ 
w  drew  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  written  to  his  'rhurch  iiy 
<^  of  the  Christian  leaders  in  Asia.  "1  desire  not  Vi  (y0i^d 
J"'"  convictions,  nor  to  hasten  you  into  a  rash  adr>{tti<'jn  of 
"'OK  of  others.  Bat  in  this  scroll  you  will  find  jihilowij^y 
^titoQt  its  pride,  and  knowledge  witliout  it«  guile;  yuu  will 
^f  forthermore,  the  disclosure  of  those  myst^^rit^ii  which  have 
*"  'ODg  perplexed  our  people.  Bead,  and  may  H<;  «bo  can 
^l>g  wisdx^  out  of  the  lips  of  babes,  and  make  the  ■wifulitta 
^he  vise  foolishness,  shed  His  light  upon  t)ie  geueroius  heart 
"'  **iy  husband !  " 

A.t  another  time  I  might  have  started  in  horror  from  this 
**'0'wal  of  her  f^th.  But  the  scene,  the  circumstance*,  an 
"^Accountable  internal  impression — a  voice  of  the  soul,  pro- 
pl>ited  me.  I  took  her  trembling  hand,  and  without  a  word 
"^  her  down  to  our  dwelling. 


(3IAFTER  XVI 

Tie  Baii  of  Salome 

No  tidings  sooner  make  themselres  known  than  those  o: 

^EIjIpl— IT  heart.  We  fonnd  our  daughteis  waiting  aozioosly  at  tb 
trance  of  the  care,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  oar  temp( 
shelter.  Before  a  word  coold  be  exchanged,  a  glance 
Miriam  told  the  success  of  her  mission,  and  anxiety 
turned  into  delight.  Esther  danced  round  me  and  was 
quent  in  her  gratitude.  Salome  shed  silent  tears,  and 
I  atU'm|>ted  to  wipe  them  away,  fell  fainting  into  my  i 
We  sjient  a  part  of  the  night  in  the  open  air;  the  last 
and  fruits  of  our  store  were  brought  out ;  the  Cypriot  ( 
came  down  from  their  rocks ;  the  crew  of  the  galley,  ab 
on  board,  danced,  sang,  and  drank  to  the  success  of  the 
age;  anil  it  was  not  till  the  moon,  our  only  lamp,  was  : 
to  be  extinguished  in  the  waters,  that  we  thought  of  el 
our  final  night  on  the  Syrian  shore. 

We  traveled  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Berytns ;  then 
ing  to  the  eastward,  crossed  the  Libanus  and  the  mou 
country  that  branches  into  Upper  Galilee,  Our  eominj 
been  long  announced,  and  we  found  Eleazar,  Jubal,  ani 
chief  kinsmen  waiting  at  one  of  the  passes  to  lead  us  ho 
triumph.  The  joy  of  our  tribe  was  honest  if  it  was  ton 
ouH,  and  many  a  shout  disturbed  the  solitude  as  we  n 
along.  My  impatience  increased  when  we  reached  the 
known  hills  that  sheltered  what  was  onoe  my  home, 
remembered  too  keenly  the  shock  of  seeing  its  desolatio 
to  drt^ad  the  first  sight  of  the  spot,  and  rode  away  fro: 
group  at  full  speed  that  my  nervousness  might  have  tL 
HubHidt)  before  their  arrival.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  la 
ouiit  I  drew  the  rein.  Every  tree,  every  bush,  almost 
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stoney  had  been  familiar  to  me  in  my  wanderings,  and  were  asmvc 
now  painful  memorials  of  the  long  malady  of  my  mind.  ^^"^ 

EleazaTy  who  watched  me  during  the  latter  i>art  t»f  the 
journey  with  something  of  a  consciousness  of  my  thoughts, 
pat  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  found  me  standing,  pale  and 
palpitating. 

'^Coiae,"  said  he,  "we  must  not  alarm  ^liriaiu  by  tliinking 
too  much  of  the  past;  let  us  try  if  the  top  of  the  hill  will  not 
give  us  a  better  prospect  than  the  bottom." 
I  shrank  from  the  attempt. 

**NoI"  said  I;  "the  horror  that  the  prospect  on<*t»  gave 
me  must  not  be  renewed.  Let  us  change  the  rouU»,  no  matU^r 
W  far  round ;  the  sight  of  that  ruin  would  distract  me  U* 
tbe  last  hour  of  my  life." 

He  only  smiled  in  reply,  and  catching  my  bridle,  gall<){)ed 
forward.  A  few  seconds  placed  us  on  the  summit  of  tlie  hill. 
Could  I  believe  my  eyes !  All  below  was  as  if  rapine  had 
n€ver  been  there.  The  gardens,  the  cattle,  the  dwellings,  lay 
*  living  picture  under  the  eye. 
"This  is  miracle! "  I  exclaimed. 

"No;  or  it  is  but  tlie  miracle  of  a  little  activity  and  a 
P^at  deal  of  good  will,"  was  the  answer  of  my  companion. 
**Your  kinsmen  did  this  at  the  time  when  you  were  slum- 
beriug  with  the  wolf  and  bear  in  the  Libanus ;  X.ituiv  did  her 
I*rt  in  covering  your  fields  and  gardens;  and  those  sheep  and 
^*Wle  are  a  tribute  of  gratitude  from  your  brother  for  the  pi-es- 
^f^ionof  hislife." 

Our  troop  now  ascended  the  height.  The  land  lay  beneath 
"*cni  m  the  luxuriance  of  summer.  They  were  ardent  in  their 
expressions  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  We  rushtnl  down  tlie 
^^^f  and  I  was  once  more  master  of  a  home.  Public  events 
M  rapidly  ripened  in  my  absence.'*  Popular  wrath  wjus 
"^'^fliulated  by  increased  exaction.  Law  was  more  palpal)ly 
Perverted  into  insolence.  Order  was  giving  way  on  all  sides, 
'^ke  Roman  garrisons,  neglected  and  ill  ])aid,  wen^  adopting 
^e  desperate  habits  of  the  populace,  and  in  tlu^  general  scorn 
of  religion  and  right,  the  country  was  becoming  a  horde  of 
lobben.     The  ultimate  causes  of  this  singular  degeneracy 
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DoUcf  of  might  be  remote  and  set  in  action  by  a  vengftanoe  aboie  jm\ 
but  the  immediate  causes  were  plain  to  every  eye. 

The  general  principles  of  Rome  in  the  gOYemment  o!  bs 
conquests  were  manly  and  wise.     When  the  soldier  had  dott 
his  work — and  it  was  done  rigorously,  yet  with  but  litUe  vit 
lence  beyond  that  which  was  essential  for  complete  subjngr 
tion — the  sword  slept  as  an  instrument  of  evil,  and  awoke 
only  as  an  instrument  of  justice. 

If  neighboring  kingdoms  quarreled^  a  legion  mardied 
across  the  border  and  brought  the  belligerents  to  sadden 
reason;  dismissed  their  armies  to  their  hearths  and  altan, 
and  sent  the  angry  chiefs  to  reconcile  their  claims  in  an 
Italian  dungeon.  If  a  disputed  succession  threatened  to  em- 
broil the  general  peace,  the  proconsul  ordered  the  royal  com- 
petitors to  embark  for  Rome,  and  there  settle  the  right  bef<ne 
the  senate. 

The  barbaric  invasions  which  had  periodically  ravaged  the 
Eastern  empires  even  in  their  day  of  power  were  repelled 
.  with  a  terrible  vigor.  The  legions  left  the  desert  covered 
with  tlie  tribe  for  tlie  feast  of  the  ^'ulture,  and  showed  to 
Europe  tlie  haughty  leaders  of  the  Tatar,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
myriads  in  fetters,  dragging  wains,  digging  in  mines,  or 
sweeping  the  highways. 

If  peace  could  be  an  equivalent  for  freedom,  the  equivalent 
was  never  so  amply  secured.  The  world  within  this  iron 
boundary  flourished;  the  activity  and  talent  of  man  were 
urged  to  the  highest  pitch;  the  conquered  countries  were 
turned  from  wastes  and  forests  into  fertility ;  ports  were  dug 
upon  naked  shores ;  cities  swelled  from  villages ;  population 
spread  over  the  soil  once  pestilential  and  breeding  only  the 
weed  and  the  serpent.  The  sea  was  covered  with  trade ;  the 
pirate  and  the  marauder  were  unheard  of  or  him  ted  down. 
Conmiercial  enterprise  shot  its  lines  and  communications  over 
the  map  of  the  earth,  and  regions  were  then  familiar  which 
even  the  activity  of  the  revived  ages  of  Europe  has  scarcely 
made  known. 

Those  were  the  wonders  of  great  power  steadily  directed  to 
a  great  purpose.     General  coercion  was  the  simple  principle, 
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•Bd  the  only  talisman  of  a  Roman  Emperor  va-.  t?'-  '>  %  • ,  Tv;&«i^ 
Except  where  it  was  casually  commuted  for  th»-  -vl'.",  .  '•- 
Universality  of  the  compression  at^jiied  for  half  i--  *•■•  '      'J'-  = 
natural  impulse  of  man  is  to  improv«;?xji<-ijt ;  h'-  :•-;  ..-^    •  - . 
security  from  rapiue.     The  Eomau  Bupr<-jjia''y  j 
him  an  impregnable  wall.     It  was  th*-  Uwi  i^  -^r  :. 
era  when  the  habits  of  reason  had  u'-t  j»<f:j**t;:!>*^    *•  -  ,:- 
human  mind.     Its  chief  evil  was  in   it^  i*--v-i  •  •   • :   * 
nobler  and  loftier  aspirations  of  gf-iii"-*  a;   ■  t:.-*-  ; --*-  v 
from  time  to  time  raise  the  gfrneral  hf^>  *  i  : 
Nothing  is  more  observable  than  t}.*r   k 
literature,  of  the  finer  architectm-^j  a:.d  ri  ;;  ,••>=•  :  •    •>. 
vention,  under  the  empire.     Even  ijjij:'^'y  ;«i':  ■■>.*•.  ■  .■-     . 
pro<luct  of  a  system  that  liv^rd  h'^X  <  :x  z:  ..rj^-  t'.-  ■ 
peared;  the  brilliant  diversity  ^'f  wa:J!#:--  ta..-"  •••;-. 
the  very  verge  of  the  succ^.ssion  *'i  t'.-  T  c8-  *  •     >.i  •  .      .     '.. 
ing  stars,  to  rise  no  more.     No  f-aj-ta  •;  v.  >^>  «:'i.  ■  \ 
the  splendid  conception  of  Ponjj^-y'ji  }/..:-.  >  ■    v-       .  .• 
the  la\4sh  heroism  and  inexljauVvib]--  :-.'.••>  '  •  .'  • 
the  mixture  of  undaunted  i/rrv>rj.ai  <::/••;•■.:  «        : 
tactic,   the   statesmanlike  thoTj;r}.t,  v^--*-:  ■    <     •■    ■ 
high-minded  pride  that  made  C*-ar  x:.-  v:—  *  ■  • 
But  the  imperial  power  Lad  tL*;  f.^r^r    •    -»'..• 
great  laws  of  nature  whi'.-h  \\T'yy/:.  :jc'-.<     •        i    .  .*  * 

earth — a  gravitating  priijcij;3e  w}.;/}^  .* 
of  some  gifted  beings  Ijeyoijd  XUh  *:... 

the  infinite   multitude  of  Uxerj  ij.':  :;.  •:•><•         '  .,,,, 

beyond  all  utility  and  all  coutr^]. 

Yet  it  was  only  for  a  time.     T7je  *"•;  't  v  «..-.•.  .     ,. 
structure  of  the  republic,  a  ri'-r-ie.*-  ;.•••*:..'    •  >        < 
transitory  object  for  the  eve  '.f  r? '  v  -••. . .  n- 
already  gathering  that  wa-.  x^j  >)^>^kr  :\  *.•,*■:;••- 
corruptions  of    the  j/ala'-e   f;r>i    '.>*i»-,    \- -         »-  -  <      •     • 
Thcv  soon  extended  th:o-K:.  *-"v'*"-v  o^'.^*^- 1- ■   '^     -.i    .  w.v 
If  the  habitual  fears  oi  xLr  wr^w  .•'.•»   ••     .  •  •  '  ^  •»  <.. .  v 
populace  r-ould  sear^lj  yt^xr<i.:.   :  r     r    jr.    ■  • .  w 
be  the  excesses  of  Li*>  ::::L'ji'.*r->  vi.tf»*:   ;...    *-i.'  »■«.•.  .*• 
complaint  was  Etifl-i  by  iL-:   '..is^v«r-',  f.  .*   v.'.*e.'*;   Vl.-:  i^'.'^t^rw 
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ment  was  l>ought  with  brilies,  to  be  replaced  only  by  licenaed 
rapine  I 

The  East  was  the  chief  vietim.  The  vast  aorUiem  and 
western  provinces  of  t^e  empire  pressed  too  closely  on  Borne, 
were  too  poor  and  too  warlike  to  be  the  favorite  objecta  of 
Italian  rapacity.  There  a  new  tax  nuaed  an  insurrectioD; 
the  proconsular  demand  of  a  loan  was  answered  by  a  fli^ 
which  stripped  the  land,  or  by  the  march  of  some  unheard-of 
tribe,  ^Kturing  down  from  the  desert  to  avenge  their  countoy- 
mcn.  The  character,  too,  of  the  people,  inflaenoed  the  choice 
of  their  governors.  Brave  and  experienced  soldiers,  not 
empty  and  vicious  courtiers,  must  command  the  armies  Hat 
were  thus  liable  to  be  hourly  in  battle,  and  on  whose  discipline 
dejfended  the  slimiljurs  of  every  pillow  in  Italy.  Stem  as  ii 
the  life  of  camps,  it  has  its  virtues,  and  men  are  taught  con- 
sideration, for  the  feelings,  rights,  and  resentments  of  man  by 
a  teacher  that  makes  its  voice  beard  through  the  tumult  of 
battle  and  the  pride  of  victory.  But  all  was  reversed  in  Asia, 
remote,  rich,  habituated  to  despotism,  divided  in  language, 
religion,  and  blood ;  with  nothing  of  that  fierce,  yet  generous 
clanship,  which  iiiatle  the  Gaul  of  the  Belgian  marshes  listen 
to  the  trumpet  of  the  Gaul  of  Narbonne,  aud  the  German  of 
the  Vistula  bum  with  the  wrongs  of  the  German  of  the  Rhine. 

Under  Nero,  Judea  was  devoured  by  Koman  avarice.  She 
had  not  even  the  sad  consolation  of  owing  her  evils  to  the 
ravage  of  those  nobler  beasts  of  prey  in  human  shape  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  other  provinces — she  was  devoured  by 
locusts.  The  polluted  palace  supplied  her  governors ;  a  slave 
lifted  into  office  by  a  fellow  slave;  a  pampered  profligate, 
exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  capital ;  a  condemned  and 
notorious  extortioner,  with  no  other  spot  to  hide  his  head, 
were  the  gifts  of  Nero  to  my  country.  Pilate,  Felix,  Festos, 
Albinus,  Floras,  a  race  more  profligate  and  crael  as  our  catas- 
trophe approached,  tore  the  very  bowels  of  the  land.  Of  the 
last  two  it  was  s^d  that  Albinus  should  have  been  grateful 
to  Florus  for  proving  that  he  was  not  the  basest  of  mankind, 
by  the  evidence  that  a  baser  exist^'d ;  that  he  had  a  respect 
for  virtue  by  his  condescending  to  commit  those  robb^es 
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in  priyate  wMch  Ms  sacoessor  committed  in  public ;  and  that  trbc  wbcohx 
he  had  human  feeling  by  his  abstaining  from  blood  where 
he  %»uld  gain  nothing  by  murder;    while  Florus  disdained 
alike  conceabnent  and  cause,  and  slaughtered  for  the  public 
pleasure  of  the  sword! 

A  number  of  partial  insurrections,  easily  suppressed,  dis- 
played the  wrath  of  the  people  and  indulged  the  cruelty  of 
the  procurator.  They  indulged  also  his  avarice.  Defeat  was 
followed  by  confiscation ;  and  Florus  even  boaated  that  he  de- 
sired nothing  more  prosperous  than  insurrection  in  evary  vil- 
lage of  Judea.  He  was  about  to  be  gratified  before  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  this  luxury  I 

A  menial  in  my  house  was  detected  with  letters  from  an 
agent  of  the  Boman  governor.  They  required  details  of  my 
habits  and  resources,  which  satisfied  me  that  I  had  become  an 
object  of  vengeance.  From  the  time  of  my  return  I  had  seen 
with  bitterness  of  soul  the  insults  to  my  country.  I  had 
summoned  my  friends  to  ascertain  what  might  be  our  means 
of  resistance,  and  found  them  as  willing  and  devoted  as  be- 
came men ;  but  our  resources  for  more  than  the  first  burst  of 
popular  wrath,  the  seizure  of  some  petty  Roman  garrison,  or 
the  capture  of  a  convoy,  were  nothing.  The  jealousies  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribes,  the  terrors  of  Borne,  the  positions  of 
the  Boman  troops,  cutting  ofiE  military  communication  between 
the  north  and  south  of  Judea,  made  the  attempt  hopeless,  and 
it  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  Even  those  letters  which 
marked  me  for  a  victim  made  no  change  in  my  determination 
that  if  I  could  not  escape  danger  by  individual  means,  no 
public  blood  should  be  laid  to  my  charge.  For  a  few  months 
all  was  tranquil ;  the  habits  of  rural  life  are  calculated  to  keep 
depressing  thoughts  at  a  distance.  My  wtfe  and  daughters 
retamed  to  their  graceful  pursuits,  with  the  added  pleasure 
of  novelty  after  so  long  a  cessation.  I  hunted  through  the 
hills  with  Constantius,  or,  traversing  the  country  which 
might  yet  be  the  scene  of  events,  availed  myself  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  master  of  the  whole  science  of  Boman  war. 

At  home  the  works  of  the  great  poets  of  the  West,  with 
whom  our  guest  had  made  us  familiar,  varied  the  hours;  but 
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I  found  a  still  more  stirring  and  congenial  interest  in  the  his- 
tories of  Greek  valor,  and  in  the  study  of  the  mighty  mindi 
that  made  ami  unmade  empires. 

With  the  touching  and  pictareaque  narrative  of  HerodotoB 
in  my  hand,  I  jiiuitingly  followed  the  adventures  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  uatiutiii.  I  fought  the  battle  with  them  againit 
the  Persian ;  I  saw  them  gathered  iu  little  startled  groaps  on 
the  hills,  or  flying  in  their  little  galleys  from  island  to  island, 
the  land  deseii^d,  the  sea  covered  with  fugitives ;  the  Persian 
fleets  loaded  with  Asiatic  pomp,  darkening  the  waters  like  a 
thundei-cloud — and  in  a  moment  all  changed!  The  t^iil'O"" 
of  Asia  scattered  like  dust  before  the  wind — Greece  lifted  to 
the  height  of  martial  gloiy,  and  commeneiog  a  career  of 
triumph  still  more  illustrious,  that  triumph  of  the  mind  in 
which,  through  the  remotest  vicissitudes  of  earth,  she  was  to 
have  no  conqueror, 

I  especially  aud  passionately  pursued  the  campaigns  of  that 
extraordinary  man  Arrian,  whose  valor,  vanity,  and  fortune 
make  hun  one  of  the  landmarks  of  human  nature.  In  Alex* 
ander  I  delighted  in  tracing  the  native  form  of  the  Greek 
through  the  embroidered  robes  of  royalty  and  triumph.  In 
his  romantic  intrepidity  and  deliberate  science,  hia  altemations 
of  profound  thought  and  fantastic  folly,  the  passion  for  praise 
and  the  contempt  for  its  offerors,  the  rash  temper  and  the 
noble  magnanimity,  the  love  for  the  arts  and  the  thirst  for 
that  perpetual  war  before  which  they  fly,  the  philosophic 
scorn  of  privation  and  the  feeble  lapses  into  eelf-iiidulgence ; 
the  generous  forecast,  which  peopled  deserts  and  founded 
cities,  and  the  giddy  and  fatal  neglect  which  left  his  diadem 
to  be  fought  for  and  his  family  to  \m  the  prey  of  rival  rebel- 
lions,— I  saw  the  true  man  of  the  republic ;  not  the  lord  of  the 
rugged  hills  of  Macedon,  but  the  Athenian  of  the  day  of 
popular  splendor  and  f(}lly,  with  only  the  difference  of  the 
scepter. 

To  me  those  studies  were  like  a  new  door  opened  into  the 

botmdless  palace  of  himian  nature,      I  felt  that  sense   of 

novelty,  vigor,  and  fresh  life  that  the  frame  feels  in  breathing 

the  morning  air  over  the  laudaca[)o  of  a  new  country.     It  was 
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ft  TOjB^e  on  an  unknown  sea,  where  eveiy  headlsjid  admin- 
istera  to  the  delight  of  curiosity.  In  this  there  was  nothing 
of  the  commoD  pedantry  of  the  schools.  My  knowledge  of 
life  had  hitherto  been  limited  by  my  original  destination.  A 
Jew  and  a  priest,  there  was  but  one  Bolemn  aTenue  through 
which  I  was  to  see  the  glimpses  of  the  external  world.  The 
rista  was  now  opened  beyond  all  limit;  visions  of  conquest, 
of  honor  among  nations,  of  praise  to  the  last  posterity,  clus- 
tered round  my  head.  There  were  times  when  in  this  exulta- 
tion even  my  doom  was  forgotten.  The  momentary  oblivion 
may  have  been  permitted  merely  to  blunt  the  edge  of  incurable 
misfortune.  I  was  permitted  at  intervals  to  recruit  the 
strength  that  was  to  be  tried  till  the  end  of  time. 

I  waa  cue  day  immersed  in  Folybius,  with  my  master  in 
soldiership  at  my  side,  guiding  me  by  his  living  comment 
through  the  wonders  of  the  Funic  campaigns,  when  Eleazar 
entered,  with  a  look  that  implied  his  coming  on  a  matter  of 
importance.     Gonstantius  rose  to  withdraw. 

"No,"  said  my  brother,  "the  subject  of  my  mission  is  one 
that  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  preserver  of  our 
kindred.  It  may  be  one  of  happiness  to  us  all.  Salome  has 
arrived  at  the  age  when  the  daughters  of  Israel  marry.  She 
most  give  way  to  our  general  wish  and  play  the  matron  at 
last" 

He  tamed  with  a  smile  to  Constantius,  and  asked  his  assent 
to  the  opinion;  he  received  no  answer.  The  young  Greek 
bad  plunged  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  passage  of  the 
Alps. 

"  And  who  is  the  suitor?  "  I  inquired. 

"One  worthy  of  her  and  you.  A  generous,  bold,  warm- 
hearted kinsman,  in  the  spring  of  life,  sufficiently  opulent,  for 
he  will  probably  be  my  heir,  prepared  to  honor  you,  and,  I 
believe,  long  and  deeply  attached  to  her." 

"  Jubal !  There  is  not  a  man  in  our  tribe  to  whom  I  would 
more  gladly  give  her.  Let  my  friend  Jubal  come.  Congratu- 
late me,  Constantius;  you  shall  now  at  last  see  festivity  in 
oar  land  in  scorn  of  the  Boman.  You  have  seen  us  in  flight 
and  captivity;  you  shall  now  witness  some  of  the  happiness 


that  was  in  Judah.  before  we  knew  tlio  flapping  of  an  It&Uaa 
banner,  aiiiJ  which  shall  be,  if  f  ortuue  smiley  wiieu  Bauio  ia 
like  Babylon," 

CoDStantius  suddenly  rose  from  his  volume,  and  thrueting 
it  within  the  folds  of  his  tunic,  was  leaving  the  apartnient. 

"No,"  said  I,  "you  must  remain;  Miriam  and  Salome  shall 
be  sent  for,  and  in  your  presence  the  contract  signed." 

For  the  first  time  I  perceived  the  excessive  pallidness  of  IiiB 
countenance,  and  asked  whether  I  had  not  trespassed  too  mod 
on  his  patience  with  luy  studies. 

His  only  reply  was :  "  Is  there  no  liberty  of  choice  in  dw 
marriages  of  Israel?  Will  you  decide  vithout  consolting  her, 
whom  this  contract  is  to  render  happy  or  miserable  while  she 
lives?  "     He  rushed  from  the  room, 

Miriam  came— but  alone.  Her  daughter  had  wandered  oat 
into  one  of  our  many  gardens.  She  received  Eleazar  with 
sisterly  fondness,  but  her  features  wore  the  air  of  constraint 
She  heard  the  mission,  but  "  she  had  no  opinion  to  give  in  the 
absence  of  Salome.  She  knew  too  well  the  happiness  of  hav- 
ing chosen  for  herself  to  wish  to  force  the  consent  of  her 
child.     Let  Salome  be  consulted." 

The  flourish  of  music  and  the  trampling  of  horses  broke 
up  our  iflui-tant  conference,  Jubal  had  already  come  with 
a  crowd  of  his  friencls.  We  hastened  to  receive  him  at  the 
porch,  and  he  l>ounded  into  the  court  on  his  richly  caparisoned 
barb,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  in  festal  habiliments. 

The  men  of  Israel  loved  pomp  of  dress  and  handsome  steeds. 
The  group  Ijcfore  me  might  have  made  a  body-guard  for  a 
Peraian  king.  Jubal  had  long  looked  on  my  daughter  with 
the  admiration  due  to  her  singular  beauty ;  it  was  the  custom 
to  wed  within  our  tribe;  he  was  the  favorite  and  the  heir  of 
her  uncle ;  she  had  never  alisohitely  banished  him  from  her 
presence,  and  in  the  buoyancy  of  natural  spirits,  the  boldness 
of  a  tcmj)eranu*nt  born  for  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  in  the  al- 
hiwablc  eemsoiousness  of  a  showy  form,  he  had  admitted  none 
of  the  perplexities  of  a  trembling  lover.  Salome  was  at  length 
aimounccd,  and  the  proposed  husband  was  left'  to  plead  his 


CHAPTER  XVn 
<^  Deddrdhn  of  Love 

Wr  received  the  friends  of  our  intended  son  with  the  ac-  s*btMci  • 
customed  hospitality,  but  to  me  the  tumult  of  many  voices, 
and  even  the  sight  of  a  crowd,  however  happy,  stiU  excited 
the  old  disturbances  of  a  shaken  mind. 

I  left  my  guests  to  the  care  of  Eleazar,  and  galloped  into 
the  fields  to  gather  composure  from  the  air  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  A  homeward  glance  showed  me,  to  my  surprise,  the 
whole  troop  mounted,  and  in  another  moment  at  speed  across 
the  hills.  I  hastened  back.  Miriam  met  me.  My  kinsman 
had  openly  disclaimed  my  alliance. 

Indignant  and  disappointed,  I  prepared  to  follow  him  and 
demand  the  cause  of  this  insult.  As  I  passed  one  of  the 
pavilions,  my  daughter's  voice  arrested  me.  She  was  talking 
to  Constantius.  Scorning  mere  curiosity,  I  yet  was  anxious 
for  sincere  explanation.  I  felt  that  if  Salome  had  a  wish 
which  she  feared  to  divulge  to  her  father,  tliis  was  my  only 
hope  of  obtaining  the  knowledge.  The  voices  were  low,  and 
I  could,  for  a  while,  catch  but  a  broken  sentence. 

"I  owed  it  to  him,"  said  she,  "not  to  deceive  his  partiality. 
He  offered  all  that  it  could  have  done  a  Jewish  maiden  honor 
to  receive — bis  heart,  hand,  and  fortune." 

"And  you  rejected  them  all?"  said  Constantius.  "Have 
you  no  regrets  for  the  lover — no  fears  of  the  father?  " 

"For  the  lover  I  had  too  high  an  esteem  to  give  him  a 
promise  which  I  could  not  keep.  I  knew  his  generous  nature. 
I  told  him  at  once  that  there  was  an  invincible  obstacle!  " 

"I  should  like  incomparably  to  know  what  that  obstacle 
ooold  be?  "  said  Constantius. 

Astonishment  fixed  me  to  the  spot.     I  was  unable  to  move 


tCaiis  in>ou  Zill  1  Gome 


lb  The  natural  playfulness  of  the  sweet  and  light-heartcil  girl 
became  niaiiif<>st,  and  she  replied  "that  a  philosopher  ought 
to  know  all  tilings  without  questioning." 

"  But  thero  is  much  in  the  world  that  defies  philosophy,  my 
fair  Salome ;  ami  of  all  its  problems,  the  most  perplexing  is 
the  mind  of  wouiaji ! — of  young,  lovely,  dangerous  woman!  " 

"Now,  Constantius,  you  abandon  the  philosopher  and  play 
the  poet." 

"Yet  without  the  poet's  imagination.  No;  I  need  pictnie 
no  beauty  from  the  clouds— no  nymph  from  the  fountains— 
no  loveliness  that  haunts  the  trees,  and  breathes  more  than 
mortal  melody  on  the  ear.     Salome!  my  muse  is  before  me." 

"You  are  a  Greek,"  said  she,  after  a  slight  interral,  "and 
Greeks  are  privileged  to  talk — and  to  deceive." 

"  Salome !  I  am  a  Greek  no  longer.  What  I  shall  yet  be 
may  dej^nd  upon  the  fairest  artist  that  ever  fashioned  the 
humaii  mind.  Hut  mine  are  not  the  words  of  inexperience. 
I  am  on  this  day  five -and -twenty  years  old.  My  life  has  led 
me  into  all  that  is  various  in  the  intercourse  of  earth.  I  have 
seen  woman  iu  her  beauty,  in  her  talent,  in  her  art,  in  her 
accomplishment;  fi-ora  the  cottage  to  the  throne — but  I  never 
felt  her  real  power  before." 

"\\'hich  am  I  to  believe— the  possible  or  the  impossible? 
A  soldier!  a  noble!  a  Greek!  and  of  all  Greeks,  one  of 
Cyprus!  the  offerer  of  3-our  eloquence  at  every  shrine  where 
your  own  lovely  countrywomen  stood  by  the  altar! — I  too 
have  seen  the  worid." 

"  May  all  the  Graces  forbid  that  you  should  ever  see  it,  but 
what  it  would  be  made  by  such  aa  you — a  place  of  gentleness 
and  harmony— a  place  of  fondness  and  innocence— a  paradise  I " 

"  Now  you  are  further  from  the  philosopher  than  ever ;  but 
— I  must  listen  no  more ;  the  sun  is  taking  its  leave  of  us,  and 
blushing  its  last  through  the  vines  for  all  the  fine  romance 
that  it  has  lieard  from  Constantius.     Farewell,  philosophy." 

"Then  farewell,  philosophy,"  said  Constantius,  and  caught 

her  hand  as  she  was  lightly  moving  from  the  pavilion.     He 

led  her  toward  the  casement.     "Then  farewell,  philosophy, 

my  sweet;  and  welcome  truth,  virtue,  and  nature.     I  loved 
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yoa  in  yoar  captivity;  I  loved  70a  in  your  freedom;  on  the     trbc %cvt 
sea,  on  the  shore,  in  the  desert,  in  your  home,  I  loved  you.  ®  "  " 

In  life  I  will  love  you,  in  death  we  shall  not  be  divided. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  mere  admiration,  the  rapture  of  a 
fancy  dazzled  by  the  bright  eyes  of  my  Salome.  It  is  the 
language  of  reason,  of  sacred  truth^  of  honor  bound  by  liigher 
than  human  bonds;  of  fondness  that  even  the  tomb  will 
render  only  more  ardent  and  sublime.  Here,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  I  pledge  an  immortal  to  an  immortal." 

Astonishment  and  grief  alone  prevented  my  exclaiming 
aloud  against  this  bond  on  the  affections  of  my  child.  The 
maniage  of  the  Israelite  with  the  stranger  was  prohibited  by 
our  law,  and  still  more  severely  prohibited  by  the  later  ordi- 
nances of  our  teachers.  But  marriage  with  a  fugitive,  an 
alien,  a  son  of  the  idolater,  whose  proselytism  had  never  been 
avowed,  and  whose  skill  in  the  ways  of  the  world  might  be  at 
this  hour  undermining  the  peace  or  the  faith  of  my  whole 
family — the  idea  was  tenfold  profanation !  I  checked  myself 
only  to  have  complete  evidence. 

•*  But, "  said  my  daughter,  in  a  voice  mingled  with  many 
a  sigh,  '^if  this  should  become  known  to  my  father — and 
known  it  must  be — how  can  we  hope  for  his  consent?  Now, 
Constantius,  you  will  have  to  learn  what  it  is  to  deal  with 
our  nation.  We  have  prejudices,  lofty,  tho  blind  —  indis- 
soluble, tho  fantastic.  My  father's  consent  is  beyond  all 
hope." 

"He  is  honorable — he  has  human  feeling — he  loves  you." 

"  Fondly,  I  believe,  and  I  must  not  thus  return  his  love ; 
no,  tho  my  happiness  were  to  be  the  forfeit,  I  must  not  pain 
his  heart  by  the  disobedience  of  his  child." 

"  But  Salome,  my  sweet  Salome !  are  obstinacy  and  preju- 
dice to  be  obeyed  against  the  understanding  and  the  heart? 
Can  a  father  counsel  his  child  to  a  crime,  and  would  it  not  be 
one  to  give  your  faith  to  this  Jubal,  if  you  could  not  love 
him?" 

"  I  have  decided  that  already.     Never  will  I  wed  Jubal." 

"Yet  what  is  it  that  you  would  disobey — a  cruel  and  fan- 
tastic scruple  of  your  teachers,  the  perveiliers  of  your  law? 
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—  Must  we  naci'ifice  reason  to  prejudice,  truth  to  caprice,  tke 
law  of  nature  aiid  of  heaven  to  the  foigeries  and  follies  of  tiu 
Scribes?  Mine  you  are,  and  mine  you  shall  be,  my  wibbjl 
law  more  siicred,  more  powerful,  and  more  pure.  The  tiine 
of  bondage  Is  passed.  A  new  law,  a  new  hope,  have  come  to  ' 
break  the  chains  of  the  Jew  and  enlighten  the  darkness  ot 
the  Gentile.  You  have  heard  that  law ;  your  generous  hevt 
and  unclouded  understanding  have  received  it,  and  now  I7 
that  comnion  hope,  my  beloved,  we  are  one,  tho  seas  and 
mountains  should  separate  us  —  tho  the  malice  of  fortone 
and  the  tyranny  of  man  should  forbid  our  union ;  still,  in 
flight,  in  the  dungeon,  in  the  last  hour  of  a  troubled  eziatenoe, 
we  are  one.  Now,  Salome,  I  will  go,  but  go  to  seek  your 
father." 

My  indignation  rose  to  its  height.  I  had  heard  my  child 
tauglit  to  rebel.  I  had  heaid  myself  pronounced  the  slave  of 
prejuilice.  But  the  open  declaration  t^at  my  authority  wgs 
to  be  to  nty  child  a  law  no  more  let  loose  the  whole  storm  of 
my  soul.  I  rusheil  forward ;  Salome  uttered  a  cry  and  sank 
senseless  upon  the  ground.  Constantius  raised  her  up  and 
bore  her  to  a  va.se,  from  which  he  sprinkled  water  upon  her 
forehead. 

"Leave  her!"  I  exclaimed;  "better  for  her  to  remain  in 
tliat  insensibility,  better  to  be  dead  than  an  apostate.  Villtun, 
begone!  it  is  only  in  sconi  that  a  father's  vengeance  suffers 
yon  to  live.  Fly  from  this  house,  from  this  country.  Go, 
traitor,  and  let  me  never  see  you  more." 

1  tore  the  fainting  girt  from  his  arms.  He  made  no  resist- 
ance, no  reply.  Salome  recovered  with  a  gush  of  tears,  and 
feebly  pronounced  Lis  name. 

"I  am  with  you  still,  my  love,"  Constantius  assured 
her. 

She  looked  up  and,  as  if  she  had  then  first  seen  me,  sptang 
forward  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"Go,"  said  I,    "go  to  your  chaml^er,  weak    girl,  and  on 

your  knees,  atone  tor  your  disoliedience,  for  your  abandonment 

of  tlie  faith  of  your  fath<;rs.     But  no,  it  ia  impossible;  you 

can  not  have  been  so  guilty ;  this  Greek— this  foreign  bringer- 
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h  of  foblea — this  smooth  intruder  on  the  peace  of  families,  cbc  i 
an  not  have  so  triomphed  over  your  understanding. "  ' 

**!  have  been  rash,  sir,"  said  Constantius  loftilyj  "I  may 
fcsre  been  unwise,  too,  in  my  language ;  but  I  have  been  no 
dseeiver.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  kings—  not  even  for  the  more 
pneions  treasure  of  the  heart  I  love — would  I  sully  my  lips 
with  a  falsehood. " 

"Begone!"  cried  I;  "I  am  insulted  by  your  presence.  Qo 
nd  pervert  others  —  hypocrite ;  or  rather,  take  my  contemptu- 
mu  forgiveness  and  repent,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  basest 
oime  of  the  basest  mind.  Gome,  daughter,  and  leave  the 
baffled  idolater  to  think  of  his  crime." 

I  was  leading  her  away — she  hesitated,  and  I  cast  her  from 
me.  Constantius,  with  his  cheek  burning  and  bis  eye  flash- 
ing, approached  her.     My  taunts  had  at  length  roused  him. 

"Now,  Salome,"  said  he,  haughtily  glancing  on  me,  "in- 
jured as  I  am,  I  disclaim  an  idle  deference  for  an  authority 
oaed  only  to  give  pain.  Yon  are  mj  betrothed;  you  shall 
be  my  bride.  Let  us  go  forth  and  try  our  chance  together 
through  the  world." 

She  was  silent  and  wept  only  more  violently.  But  with 
me  hand  covering  her  face,  she  repelled  him  with  the  other. 

"Then  you  will  be  the  wife  of  Jubal?  "  said  he. 

"Never!"  she  firmly  pronounced.  "So  help  me  heaven, 
never! " 

"Betire,  girl,"  I  exclaimed,  "and  weep  tears  of  blood  for 
joai  rebellion !  Oo,  stranger — ingrate — deceiver — and  never 
darken  my  threshold  more.  Aye,  now  I  see  the  cause  of  my 
brave  kinsman's  departure.  He  was  circumvented.  A  wilier 
tongne  was  here  before  him.  He  disdained  to  reveal  the 
daughter's  folly  to  the  insulted  father.  But  this  shall  not 
avail  either  of  you.     He  shall  return." 

Salome  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  heaven  and  sank  upon 
her  knees  before  me.  Constantius  advanced  to  her;  but  I 
boonded  between  them — my  dagger  was  drawn. 

"Touch  her,  and  you  die." 

He  smiled  scon^olly,  and  approached  to  raise  her  from 
the  ground. 
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tf     "Give  that  wretched  child  up  to  mu  this  moment,"  I  ei- 
claimed  in  fury,  "or  may  the  bitterness  of  a  father's  caise  be  1 
on  her  head ! " 

He  staggered  back ;  then  pressing  his  lips  upon  her  fore-  i 
head,  gave  her  to  me  and  strode  from  the  pavilion. 

I  flew  to  the  houHt-  of  Eleazar.  I  found  him  anxious  and  ' 
agitated.  Calm  as  his  usual  maimer  was,  the  late  transactdon 
had  left  its  traces  on  his  demeanor  and  counteaance.  Jubal 
waa  in  the  apartment,  which  he  traversed  backward  and  for- 
ward in  high  indignation.  He  made  no  return  to  my  ealuta 
hilt  by  stopping  short  and  gazing  full  on  me  with  a  look  of 
mingled  anger  and  surprise. 

"Jubal,"  said  I,  "kinsman,  we  must  be  friends."  I  held 
out  my  hand,  whitik  he  took  wilh  no  fervent  pressuia.  "I 
aju  here  only  to  explain  this  idle  offense." 

"  It  requires  no  explanation,"  interrupted  Jubal  stendy ', 
"I,  and  I  alone,  am  to  blame— if  there  be  any  one  to  blauie 
in  the  matter.  The  offer  may  have  been  hasty,  or  unwelcome, 
or  unpardonable,  from  one  like  me,  still  without  rank  in  the 
trilie ;  it  may  have  been  flt  that  I  should  be  haughtily  rejected 
by  the  family  of  the  descendant  of  Aaron;  but,"  said  he, 
pressing  his  strong  hand  upon  his  throat,  as  if  to  keep  down 
a  burst  of  passion,  "the  subject  is  at  an  end — now  and  for> 
ever  at  an  end." 

He  recommenced  his  striding  through  the  chamber. 

"  Let  us  hear  all,  my  friend,"  said  I ;  "  I  know  that  Salome 
thinks  highly  of  your  spirit  and  of  your  heart.  Was  there  any 
palliation  offered?  Did  she  disclose  any  secret  reason  for  a 
conduct  which  is  so  opposite  to  her  natural  regard  for  you, 
and  which,  she  must  feel,  is  so  offensive  to  me?  Buti  insult 
from  my  family,  impossible ! " 

"Hear,  then.  I  had  not  alighted  from  my  horse  when  I 
saw  displeasure  written  in  the  face  of  every  female  in  your 
household.  From  the  very  handmaids  up  to  their  mistress, 
they  had,  with  the  instinct  of  woman,  discovered  my  object, 
and,  with  the  usual  deliberation  of  the  sex,  had  made  up  their 
minds  without  heaiing  a  syllable.  Your  wife  received  me,  it 
is  true,  with  the  grace  that  belongs  to  her  above  women,  but 
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die  was  visibly  cold.  My  kinswoman  Esther  absolutely 
ihnuik  from  me  and  scorned  to  return  a  word.  Salome  tied. 
Aa  for  the  attendants,  they  frowned  and  muttered  at  me  in  all 
directions,  with  the  most  candid  wrath  possible.  In  short,  T 
could  not  have  fared  worse  had  I  been  a  Roman  come  to  taJto 
possession,  or  aa  Arab  riding  up  to  riHe  every  soul  in  the 
house." 

"Ominous  enough!"  said  Eleazar,  with  his  grave  smile. 
"The  opinions  of  the  sex  are  irresistible.  With  half  my 
knowledge  of  them,  Jubal,  you  would  have  tuiiied  your  horse's 
head  homeward  at  once,  and  given  up  your  hopes  of  a  bnde  at 
least  till  the  next  day,  or  the  next  hour,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  nsual  time  for  the  sex's  change  of  mind.  Cheer  up,  kins- 
man ;  capai'ison  youfself  in  another  dress,  Itt  time  do  its  work 
— ride  over  to  Salathiel's  dwelling  to-morruw  ajkd  find  a  smile 
for  every  frown  of  to-day." 

" Bat  you  saw  Salome  1 "  said  I.  "I  am  impatient  to  hear 
how  she  could  have  ventured  to  offend.  Oould  she  dare  to 
tefase  my  brother's  request  without  a  reason?  " 

"Mo;  her  conduct  was  altogether  without  disguise.  She 
first  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  my  purpose,  then  argued,  tlicn 
wept;  and  fiaally,  told  me  that  our  alliance  was  impossible." 

"Kash  girl!  but  she  has  been  led  into  this  folly  by  others; 
yet  the  chief  folly  was  my  own.  Aye,  my  eyes  were  dim, 
where  a  mole  would  have  seen.  I  suffered  a  showy,  plausible 
vUlain  to  remain  under  my  roof  till  he  has,  by  what  arts  I 
know  aot,  wiled  away  the  dul^  and  the  uaderstan ding— nay, 
I  fear,  the  religion  uf  my  child."  I  smote  my  breast  in  sor- 
row and  humiliation. 

Jobal  burst  from  the  apartment  and  returned  with  his  lance 
in  his  hand,  quivering  with  wrath. 

"Now  aU  is  cleared,"  cried  hej  "the  true  cause  was  the 
magic  of  tiiat  idolater.  I  know  the  arts  of  paganism  to  be- 
witch the  senses  of  woman — the  incantations,  the  perfumes, 
the  midnight  fires,  and  images  and  songs.  Hut  let  him  come 
vithin  the  throw  of  this  javelia  aad  then  try  whether  all  his 
magic  caa  shield  him." 

Eleszar  grasped  his  robe  as  he  was  ag^  rushing  out 
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"  Stop,  inadiuaa !  Is  it  with  hauda  dipped  in  blood  thitjn 
are  to  solicit  tlie  heart  of  Salome?  Give  me  that  htfiid 
weapon ;  aiid  you,  Salathit?],  curb  your  wild  spirit  and  listen 
to  a  brother  who  can  have  uo  iuterest  but  iu  the  happineuot 
both  and  all.  If  Salome,  whom  I  loved  an  infant  on  the 
knee  and  love  to  this  moment,  the  most  ingenuous  and  happj- 
bearted  being  on  (.'arth,  has  been  betrayed  into  a  fondness  for 
this  stranger,  ]m\e  wo  the  right  to  force  her  iuelinations?  1 
know  the  dojith  of  understanding  that  lies  under  her  playful- 
ness; can  she  have  been  deceived,  and  least  of  all  by  those 
arts?  Impossible!  If  she  has  sacriticed  her  obedience  to  the 
noble  form  and  high  accomplishments  of  the  Greek,  we  ran 
only  lament  her  exjiosuro  to  a  captivation  madi?  to  subdue  the 
heart  of  wwnian  a'mve  tito  world  began." 

"  Jubal,"  interrupted  I,  "give  me  that  manly  and  honest 
hand;  Eleazar's  wisdom  is  tixi  calm  to  understand  a  fat^etoi 
a  lover.  You  shall  return  with  jne,  you  sliall  be  my  son', 
Salathicl  has  no  other.  I'hia  foolish  girl  will  be  sorry  for  faei 
fullics  and  rejoiee  to  receive  you.  The  Greek  is  dri^-en  from 
iny  house.  And  let  me  see  who  there  will  hencefoi-th  disobey." 
The  lover's  face  brightened  with  joy. 

"  Well,  make  your  ex|ierimcnt,"  s^d  Eteazar,  rising.  "So 
ends  all  councils  of  war  in  more  confusion  than  they  began. 
But  if  I  had  a  wife  and  daughters " 

"  Of  course  you  would  manage  them  to  perfection.  So  say 
all  who  have  never  liad  either." 

Eleazar's  cheek  colored  slightly;  but  with  his  recovflriug 
smile  of  benevolence  he  followed  us  to  the  porcli,  and  wished 
us  success  in  our  expedition. 

We  found  tlie  houaehohl  tranquillized  again.  Uiriam  re- 
ceived me  with  one  of  those  radiant  smiles  that  are  a  hus- 
band's best  welcome  home.  Slie  had  succeeded  in  calming 
the  minds  of  her  daughters,  and — a  much  more  difficult  task- 
in  suppressing  the  wrath  of  the  numerous  female  domestics 
who  had,  as  usual,  constructed  out  of  the  graces  of  the  Greek 
and  the  beauty  of  Salome  a  little  romance  of  their  own.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  a  female,  from  the 
fiat-nosed  and  ebony-colored  monster  of  the  tropica  to  the  snow- 
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white  and  sublime  divinity  of  a  Greek  isle,  without  a  touch  of  B  forcct » 
romance;  repulsiveness  could  not  conireal  it,  ago  could  not 
extinguish  it,  vicissitude  could  not  change  it.  I  have  found 
it  in  all  times  and  places,  like  a  spring  of  fresh  waters  start- 
ing up  even  from  the  flint,  cheering  the  cheerless,  softenuig 
the  insensible,  renovating  the  withered ;  a  secret  wliispta*  in 
the  ear  of  every  woman  alive,  that  to  the  last,  passion  might 
flutter  its  pinions  round  her  brow.  The  strcmg  pn^judicrs  of 
our  Utition  had  hen^  given  way,  n»belli(m  wiis  but  liushed,  and 
I  was  warned  by  many  a  look  of  the  unwelcome  suitor  tliat 
1  brought  among  them. 

But  from  Salome  there  was  no  remonstrance.  I  should 
have  listened  to  none.  The  consciousness  of  my  own  want 
of  judgment  in  suffering  a  man  so  calculated  to  attract  the 
eye  of  innocent  youth  to  become  an  inmate  inmyhous**;  the 
vexation  which  I  felt  at  the  dismissal  of  my  brother' s  heir; 
and  last  and  keenest  pang,  the  inroail  made  in  th(^  faith  of 
a  daughter  of  Israel,  combined  to  exasi)erat^i  me  l)oyond  the 
bounds  of  patience.  I  loved  my  child  with  the  strongest 
affection  of  a  heai-t  rocked  by  all  the  tides  of  ])assion  ;  but  I 
could  bear  to  look  upon  the  pale  lx»auty  of  }i(»r  fjice — nay,  in 
the  wrath  of  the  hour,  could  have  seen  her  borne  to  the  grave 
— rather  than  permit  the  command  to  be  disputtnl  by  which 
she  was  to  wed  in  our  tribe. 

To  shorten  a  ])eriod  of  which  I  felt  the  full  bitt(»rness,  the 
marriage  preparations  were  hurried  on.  Never  was  th(^  cere- 
mony anticipated  with  less  joy ;  we  were  all  unhappy.  El(\azar 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Jubal  retract(»d,  but  I  compelled 
him  to  adhere  to  his  proposal.  Miriam  was  rlost^ted  perpetu- 
ally with  the  betrothed,  and  of  the  wlioh^  household  Ksther 
alone  walked  or  talked  with  me,  and  it  was  tlien  only  to  give 
me  descriptions  of  her  sister's  misery  or  to  pursue  me  through 
the  endless  mazes  of  argimieut  on  the  hardship  of  Imii^  forced 
to  be  happy.  The  preparations  proceeded.  The  piece  of 
silver  was  given,  the  contracts  were  signed,  the  presents  of 
both  families  were  made;  the  portion  was  agreed  upon.  It 
Mras  not  customary  to  require  the  appearance  of  the  bride  until 
the  celebration  itself,  and  Salome  was  iu^isible  during  those 
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ab^u«bt«f  days  of  activity  iu  which,  however,  I  took  the  chief  interest, 
for  nothing  could  be  furtlier  from  zeal  than  the  conduct  of  Uw 
other  agents,  Jubal  alone  excepted.  He  had  regained  the 
easily  recovered  eonlideiice  of  youth,  and  perhaps  prided  him- 
self on  the  triumph  over  a  rival  so  formidable.  Two  or  three 
petitions  for  au  interview  came  to  me  from  my  daughter.  But 
I  knew  tlitir  purjiort,  and  steadily  determined  not  to  haiard 
the  temptation  of  her  tears. 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  the  guests;  our  dwelling  wu 
full  of  banqueting.  The  evening  arrived  when  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  and  tht;  bride  led  home  to  her  husband's 
house  in  the  usual-triumph,  (hie  of  our  cuatoma  was  thata 
procession  of  the  bridegroom's  younger  friends,  male  and 
female,  should  bo  formed  outside  the  house  to  wait  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  married  pair.  The  ceremony  was  bor 
rowed  hy  other  nations ;  but  iu  our  bright  climate  and  cloud- 
less nights,  tlie  profusion  of  lamps  and  torches,  the  burning 
I»erfumes,  glittering  di^sses,  and  fantastic  joy  of  the  dancing 
and  singing  crowd,  liad  unequaled  liveliness  and  beauty.  I 
remaned  at  my  casement,  gazing  ou  the  brilliant  escort  that, 
as  it  gatliered  and  arranged  itself  along  the  gardens,  looked 
like  a  flight  of  glow-wonns.  Jtut  no  marriage  summons  came. 
I  grew  impatient.  My  only  answer  waa  the  sight  of  Jubal 
rushing  from  the  house  and  an  outcry  among  the  women. 
Salome  was  not  to  be  found !  She  had  been  left  by  herself 
for  a  few  hours,  as  wa»  the  custom,  to  arrange  her  thoughts 
for  a  ceremony  which  we  considered  religious  in  the  highest 
degree.     On  the  bridegroom's  arrival,  she  had  disappeared! 

The  bli>w  stniek  me  deep.  Ha<l  I  driven  her  into  the  arms 
of  the  Gi-eek  by  my  sevei-ity?  Had  I  driven  her  out  of  her 
senses,  or  out  of  life?  Conjecture  on  conjecture  stung  me. 
T  reprobated  my  own  cruelty,  refused  consolation,  and  ai>ent 
the  night  in  alternate  self-upbraidiugs  and  prayers  for  my  un- 
happy child. 

Search  was  iudefatigably  mmle.  The  fiery  jealousy  of 
.Tubal,  the  manly  anxiety  of  Eleazar,  the  hurt  feelings  of  our 
ti'ibe,  insulted  by  the  possibility  that  their  chieftain's  heir 
bhould  have  been  scorned,  and  that  the  triumph  should  be  to 
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an  alien,  were  all  embarked  in  the  pursuit.  But  search  was  trfcegm 
in  vain;  and  after  days  and  nights  of  weariness,  I  returned  to 
my  home,  there  to  be  met  hj  sorrowing  faces,  and  to  feel  that 
every  tear  was  forced  by  my  own  obstinacy.  I  shrank  into 
solitude.  I  exclaimed  that  the  vengeance,  the  more  than 
vengeance  of  my  crime,  had  struck  its  heaviest  blow  on  me  in 
bbe  loss  of  my  child. 


OlAPTER  XVm 

SaliMet  Facts  a  ^^mrm 

I  WAS  ID  one  of  thoae  fits  of  abstractioa,  revolring  Ha 
misery  in  which  my  beloved  daughter  might  be,  if  indeed  ake 
were  in  existence,  when  the  door  of  my  chamber  opened  softly 
and  one  of  my  domestics  appeared,  making  a  sigo^  of  silenoe. 
This  was  he  whom  I  had  detected  in  conespondeoce  with  the 
Roman  agi-nt  and  forgiven  through  the  entreaties  of  Miiiam. 
The  mail  had  sinc€  shown  remarkable  interest  in  the  recovpi; 
of  my  (laughter,  and  thus  completely  reinstated  himself.  He 
knelt  lM;fore  m.v,  and  with  more  humility  than  I  desired,  iin- . 
plored  my  pardon  fur  having  again  held  intercourse  with  the 
Kouian. 

"It  was  my  zeal,"  said  he,  "to  gain  intelligence,  fori 
knew  that  nothing  passed  in  the  provinces  a  secret  from  hlm- 
This  letter  is  his  answer,  aiid  perhaps  I  shall  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  what  it  contains," 

I  read  it  with  trembling  avidity.  It  was  mysterious;  de- 
scribed two  fugitives  who  hail  made  their  escape  to  Ceesarea,  and 
intimated  tliat  as  they  were  about  to  fly  into  Asia  Minor,  the 
pursuit  must  be  immediate  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy, 

I  was  instantly  on  horseback.  Dreading  to  disturb  my 
faiikily  by  false  hoptis,  I  ordered  out  my  hounds,  ranged  the 
liillH  in  sight  of  my  dwelling ;  and  then  turning  off,  struck  in 
thu  spur,  and  attended  only  by  the  domestic,  went  full  speed 
to  (Jtcsarea.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel  I  looked 
down  u|)0i»  the  city  and  the  broad  Mediterranean.  But  my 
cyt^s  then  f(dt  no  delight  in  the  grandeur  of  art  or  nature. 
The  pompous  structures  on  which  Herod  the  Great  had  ex- 
{H-nded  a  treasure  beyond  count,  and  which  the  residence  of 
the  governor  \aaA&  iYic  Roman  capital  of  Judea,  were  to  me 
but  m  many  dcus  and  duugeons  in  which  my  child  might  Iw 
US 
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hidden.     The  sea  showed  me  only  the  path  by  which  she  might       suh 
have  been  borne  away,  or  the  grave  in  which  her  wanderings        "* 
were  to  close. 

By  extraordinary  speed  I  entered  the  gates  just  as  the 
trumpet  was  sounding  for  their  close.  My  attendant  went 
forth  to  obtain  information,  and  I  was  left  pacing  my  chamber, 
to  which  I  had  been  brought  in  feverish  suspense.  I  did  not 
suffer  it  long.  The  door  opened,  and  a  group  of  soldiers  or- 
dered me  to  follow  them.  Eesistance  was  useless.  They  led 
me  to  the  palace.  There  I  was  delivered  from  guard  to  guard, 
through  a  long  succession  of  apartments,  until  we  reached  the 
door  of  a  banqueting-room.  The  festivity  within  was  high, 
and  if  I  could  have  then  sympathized  with  singing  and 
laughter,  I  might  have  had  full  indulgence  during  the  im- 
measurable hour  that  I  lingered  out,  a  broken  wretch,  ex- 
hausted by  desperate  effort,  sick  at  heart,  and  of  course  eager 
for  the  result  of  an  interview  with  the  Roman  ]>rocurator,  a 
man  whose  name  was  equivalent  to  vice,  extortion,  and  love 
of  blood  throughout  Judea. 

At  length  the  feast  was  at  an  end.  I  was  summoned,  and 
for  the  first  time  saw  Gessius  Florus,"  a  little  bloated  tigiire, 
with  a  countenance  that  to  the  casual  observer  was  the  model 
of  gross  good-nature,  a  twinkling  eye,  and  a  lip  on  the  per- 
petual laugh.  His  bald  forehead  wore  a  wreath  of  flowcMs, 
and  his  tunic  and  the  couch  on  which  he  lay  breathed  perfume. 
The  table  before  him  was  a  long  vista  of  sculptured  cuj)s, 
and  golden  vases  and  candelabra. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  you  so  long,"  said  he,  "but 
this  was  the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  as  good  subjects  we 
have  kept  it  accordingly. " 

During  this  speech  he  was  engaged  in  contemplating  the 
wine-bubbles  as  they  sparkled  above  the  briiu  of  a  Isxgv 
amethystine  goblet.  A  pale  and  delicate  Italian  boy,  sum])tii- 
ously  dressed,  the  only  one  of  the  guests  who  remained,  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  fatigued,  filled  a  cup  and  presented  it. 

"Right,  Septimius,"  said  the  debauchee;  "make  the  Jew 
drink  the  Emperor's  health.'' 

The  youth  bowed  gracefully  before  me,  and  again  offered  the 
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cap ;  but  tfae  time  was  not  fur  indulgence  and  1  lud  it  OD  tiu 
'  table. 

"  Here's  long  life  and  glory  to  Nero  Gluidios  Csesar,  our 
pious,  merciful,  and  iuvincible  Emperor!"  cried  Floras,  and 
only  when  he  had  drunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  goblet,  foimd 
leisure  to  look  upon  his  prisoner. 

He  either  felt  or  affected  surprise,  and,  turning  to  his  young 
companion,  said :  "  By  Hercules,  boy,  what  grand  fellows 
those  Jews  make !  The  helmet  is  nothing  to  the  turban,  after 
all.  What  maguiticeiice  of  beard!  No  Italian  chin  has  the 
vigor  t<i  grow  anything  so  superb;  then  the  neck,  like  the 
bull  of  Milo;  and  those  blazing  eyes!  If  I  had  but  a  legion 
of  such  spt'arflnieii " 

1  grew  iini>atient  and  said :  "  I  stand  here,  procurator,  in 
your  bonds.  I  ilemand  why'/  I  have  business  that  requires 
my  instant  attention  aud  I  desire  to  be  gone." 

"  Now  have  I  treated  you  .so  inhanpitably,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, "  that  yiiu  exjieet  I  shall  finish  by  shuttii^  my  doors  upon 
yon  at  this  tinn;  of  night?  "  He  glanced  upon  his  tablets  and 
read  my  name.  "Aye,"  said  he,  "and  after  I  had  been  so 
long  wishing  for  the  honor  of  your  eompany.  Jew,  take  your 
wine  and  sit  down  ujHjn  that  couch,  and  tell  me  what  brought 
yoii  to  dicsarea." 

I  told  him  briefly  the  circumstances.  He  roared  with 
laughter,  desired  me  to  repeat  them,  and  swore  that  "By  all 
the  Kods !  it  was  the  very  best  i»iece  of  pleasantry  he  had 
heard  since  lie  set  foot  in  Judea."  1  stood  up  in  irrepressible 
indignation. 

"  What!  "  said  he,  "  willynugo  without  hearing  my  story  in 
return''  " 

He  tilled  his  goblet  again  to  the  brim,  buried  his  purple 
visage  in  a  vase  of  roses,  and  having  inhaled  the  fragrance, 
and  chosen  an  easy  posture,  said  coldly:  "Jew,  you  hare 
told  me  a  most  excellent  story,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  1 
should  tell  you  one  in  return;  not  half  so  amusing,  I  admit, 
but  to  the  full  as  true.  Jew,  you  are  a  traitor! "  I  started 
back.  "Jew,"  said  he,  "you  must  in  common  civility 
hear  me  out.     The  truth  is,  that  your  visit  has  been  so  often 
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Boticipated  and  so  long  delayed  that  I  can  not  bear  to  part  hik  h 
with  you  yet;  you  are  an  apostate;  you  encourage  those 
Christian  dc^.  Why  does  the  man  stare?  You  are  in  com- 
monication  with  rebels,  and  I  might  have  had  the  honor  of 
"'wting  you  in  the  field,  if  yon  bad  not  put  yourself  into  my 
■"nds  in  Csesarea," 

He  pronounced  those  words  of  death  in  the  most  tranquil 
'one ;  not  a  muscle  moved ;  the  cup  which  he  held  briuifiil  in 
ais  haod  uever  overflowed, 

"  Jew,"  said  he,  "  now  be  honest,  and  so  far  set  an  exaui]ile 
^  your  nation.  Where  is  the  money  that  has  been  gathered 
™t  this  rebellion?  You  are  too  sagacious  a  soldier  to  think 
"^  going  to  war  without  the  mainspring  of  the  machine." 

I  scorned  to  deny  the  intended  iusurrection,  but  "money 
^  had  collected  none." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  are  now  compelling  me  to  a  meas- 
"^•^  which  I  do  not  like.  Ho!  guard!  "  A  soldier  presented 
•^Unself.  "Desire  that  the  rack  shall  be  got  ready."  Thi^ 
^'^an  retired.  "You  see,  Jew,  this  is  all  your  own  doiii^. 
Qive  up  the  money,  and  I  give  up  the  rack.  And  the  sur- 
render of  the  coin  is  asked  merely  in  compassion  to  yoiirwlves, 
for  without  it  you  can  not  rebel,  and  the  more  you  rebel  thd 
llore  you  will  be  beaten." 

"Beware,  Gessiua  Florua,"  I  exclaimed;  "beware!  I  am 
Jour  prisoner,  entrapped,  as  I  now  see,  by  a  villain,  or  by  the 
greater  villain  who  corrupted  him.  You  may  rack  me  if  ymi 
rill;  yon  may  insult  my  feelings,  tear  my  flesh,  take  my  life, 
but  for  this  there  shall  be  retribution.  Through  Ujiper  Gali- 
lee, from  Tiberias  to  the  top  of  Libanus,  this  act  of  blood  will 
ring,  and  be  answered  by  blood.  I  have  kinsmen  many, 
countrymen  myriads.  A  single  wrench  of  my  sinews  may 
lift  a  hundred  thousand  arms  gainst  your  city,  and  leave  of 
yourself  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  your  crimes." 

He  bounded  from  his  couch  ;  the  native  fiend  flashed  out  in 
his  countenance.  I  waited  his  attack,  with  iriy  hand  on  the 
poniard  within  my  sash.  My  look  probably  deterred  him,  for 
he  fiiu^  himself  back  again,  and  burstiug  iuto  a  loud  laugh, 
exclaimed: 
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"Bravely  ipftk-^a.  .S^ptimius,  we  mast  send  the  Jew 
to  Komv,  1.1  tcai-h  our  uratOK.  Are,  I  know  Upper  Gili- 
lee  tuo  well  tiot  to  kii'^w  that  rebellion  is  more  easily  niaed 
there  than  the  tase^.  Aiiil  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  in* 
rit*^  you  tu  i-.fUir  to  I  ';»sarea.  In  the  midst  of  your  tribe,  > 
capture  wi^ul.l  hav*^  •>>.st  half  a  le^nn;  here  a  single  jiiln 
will 'loth?  bu:iin>-.ss.     Hd!  guard!"  he  called  aloud. 

1  heanl  ttie  sinrwin^  of  the  rack  in  the  next  room  u^ 
utisht.atlied  the  )i'jniarrL.  The  blade  glitt«red  in  hif  eyo- 
St;ptimius  eaiue-  between  us,  and  tried  to  turn  the  procurator'B 
purpfjse. 

•■  Let  your  giianl  Pome,"  cried  I,  '"  and  by  the  sacredneas  o' 
til.-  'JVinjit.-,  i.tie  of  us  klies.  I  will  not  live  to  be  U>rture»l,  o^ 
you  shall  nitt  live  to  see  it." 

Jt  tliH  limit'  h:Lil  iijieiied,  I  was  prepared  to  dart  upon  him. 

"Well,"'  s:iiil  hn,  after  a  whispered  expostulation  fro»* 
S«-ptiuiius,  "you  uiust  i;o  atiil  »>rtk'  the  matter  with  the  Ei»»' 
(Mii-nr.  Thi-  tint  is,  ih^t  I  aiu  too  tender-hearted  to  gOTeBT"" 
sui'h  a  ii;itiiju  of  dagger- l)earers.  So,  to  Nero!  If  we  c^^^ 
not  si'uil  th>-  Kiii|ier(ir  luuuey,  we  will  at  least  Bend  hiinmen' 

ilu  [:iii(;hid  vidiciui-iitly  at  the  conception ;  ordered  the  sin^^ 
iug  anil  iluiiriuf;  slaves  to  ittum ;  called  for  wine,  and  plunge*-**^ 
again  into  his  I'avorite  cup. 

Si'|iliuiius  iirosi',  and  led  nie  into  another  chamber.     I  r^  ' 
mnuMtral'il  a^'aiiist  th«  injustii-c  ol  my  seizure.     He  laraeate^^ 
it,  but  saiil  that  th«  urdfrs  fmm  Rome  were  strict,  and  that  -^ 
WHS  dcnoutici'il  Iiy  sonui  of  thif  chiefs  in  Jerusalem  as  th^^ 
head  of  till?  V.iU:  iusurrcetiou  and  the  projector  of  a  new  one  — 
The  jirocuratiir,  hi!  siilded,  had  been  for  some  time  anxious  tC^ 
p't  nic  iiilci  his  ]i(iivi'r  without  raising  a  disturbance  amon^' 
my  ttilii!;  I  hi:  tri'achery  of  my  domestic  had  been  employed  tc^ 
etl'eet  this,  and  "  now,"  coiiclurh'd  he,  "my  best  wish  for  yoi*- 
-  -a  wish  ]U'oni]it''d  by  motives  of  which  you  can  form  no  con" 
jecturi'     is  that  yuu  may  be  sent  to  Itome.     Every  day  that> 
sees  you  in  Cl.esaii'a  «eos  ywi  in  the  iitmost  peril.     At  thw 
first  minor  of  insurrection,  your  life  will  be  the  sacrifice." 

"  Hut  my  family !  What  will  Iw  their  feelings?  Can  I  doC 
at  [cast  actpuiint  them  with  my  destination?  " 
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"It  is  impossible.     And  now,  to  let  you  into  a  state  secret,  Ubt  f>o(itfv 

the  Emperor  has  ordered  that  jsou  should  be  sent  to  Rome. 
Floras  menaced  you  only  to  extort  money.  He  now  knows 
you  better,  and  would  gladly  enlist  you  in  the  Roman  cause. 
Tliis  I  know  to  be  hopeless.  But  I  dread  his  caprice,  and 
shall  rejoice  to  see  the  sails  hoisted  that  are  to  carry  you  to 
Borne.    Farewell ;  your  family  shall  have  due  intelligence. " 

He  was  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  but  suddenly  returned, 
«nd  pressing  my  hand,  said  again :  "  Farewell,  and  remember 
that  neither  all  Romans,  nor  even  all  Greeks,  may  be  alike !  " 
He  then  with  a  graceful  obeisance  left  the  room. 

Fatigue  hung  with  a  leaden  weight  upon  my  eyelids.  I 
trie<lvain  experiments  to  keep  myself  from  slumber  in  this 
perilous  vicinage.  The  huge  silver  chandelier,  that  threw  a 
blaze  over  the  fretted  roof,  began  to  twinkle  before  me ;  the 
busts  and  statues  gradually  mingled,  and  I  was  once  more  in 
the  land  of  visions.  Home  was  before  my  eyes.  1  was  sud- 
^pnly  tossed  upon  the  ocean. 

I  stood  before  Nero  and  was  addressing  him  with  a  formal 
harangue,  when  the  whole  tissue  was  broken  up  by  a  sullen 
voice  commanding  me  to  rise.  A  soldier,  sword  in  hand, 
8oon  entered ;  he  pointed  to  the  door  where  an  ariued  party 
^ere  seen,  and  informed  me  that  I  was  ordered  for  immediate 
embarkation. 

It  was  scarcely  past  midnight ;  the  stars  were  still  in  their 
splendor;  the  pharos  threw  a  long  Ime  of  flame  on  the  waters; 
^e  city  sounds  were  hushed,  and  silent  as  a  procession  to  the 
P^ve,  we  moved  down  to  where  the  tall  vessel  lay  rocking 
^th  the  breeze.  At  her  side,  a  Nubian  slave  put  a  nott^  into 
my  hand;  it  was  from  the  young  Roman,  requesting  my  ac- 
ceptance of  wine  and  fruits  from  the  palace,  and  wishing  me 
a  prosperous  result  to  my  voyage.  The  sails  were  hoisted ; 
the  stately  mole,  that  even  in  the  night  looked  a  mount  of 
^"^ble,  was  cleared;  the  libation  was  poured  to  the  Tritons 
for  our  speedy  passage,  and  the  blazing  pharos  was  rapidly 
^^  but  as  a  twinkling  star. 
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^  <  •-&  T7-..-- ^  f-r*  -^;  T^  -ir-  «riL  Bt  .iiTbivak  tbe  ccut  j 
«  «i-  :.lv  1  L  t.'  '..■^'  i..--^-±T  »i:sr*;  i-c: '.'innel  srill  towered  ] 
_;-■..;.;.■  -;_::.-:.':.  ».-. ;  -rj^  ;•>  >;■;■  aZseniaiclT  cloaded  ind 
d..:-^r.:.£  ::.  :!-  -^  :_;i^:  Latc  w^a  useo  for  a  gigutk 
:^i.-..:.  TJ-T  t:.-.^  ,;.  il>rii>r  sm-:-**  aa-i  dame.  With  whit 
-;,-T  ::  i  I  ^  :.:::.  .-r  -^.  ■..•'».  uir^I  she  au-^bcy  hill,  too,  sank  ii 
■:.-  *  iV.--:  i:.:  t:.  -jL:  <-.:11  lir-j^pe-i  on  the  shi-re.  I  saw, 
■*.■;.  i  k—  .:.-"  ;..  ^-  :r.i:i  .f  ;hr  eve.  the  family  ciwli"; 
::.:  ._■■.  :..i-.;.  ;.-.  .;  .-f  nziz^i  v!i  the  water*.  I  was  all  but 
-■.a:.;;;..' ;:.  ";.-•  :...  !-":  i  ::.-^-  walU  whit'-h  I  misht  nerir  niiw 
■»-- :  ;.-■•■:..:._'  ■■■  :;;-  ;:i-.-.-miiiiiiiing  Mghs  vf  Miriam,  the 
in. :,«.--!:■:, —i  :■■:..■  :i-TriiM>rs  ...f  my  sole  remaining  child,  and 
i.i-^i-r-i  ::i  :.:.-  -■:;'.  lur^Wr  Ta.*k  yf  tiaJins  out  suine  defenae 
a^aT:i>'  t.ii '.:-ii.->-.,~at::-ii  thiit  laid  the  charge  of  rashnessand 

Hut  tilt-  sr-.-ii.-  i'.,iiijrl  mv  »a.s  the  vtrj-  reverse  of  moody 
lutntitittiiiii.  T!i<-  •-.lytiim  wus  a  thorough  Italian  trierarrli, 
'istt'iiTutioiis,  ^r;iy,  ;;uvii  tu  sujierstition,  and  oocasioually  a 
Itttl'!  of  A  ff-  tiiiriloT.  His  ship  was  to  him  ohild,  wife, 
uii'l  world;  iiii'l  at  •-wrv  iiiaiifuver  he  elaimt'd  fi-om  us  surli 
triliiit..-  AH  a  fiitlirr  mifjlit  Iit  tin*  i-irtues  of  his  favorite  off- 
H]ii'iii<;;  |HT[H-tiiiit  liii-k  w^s  in  t'ver\-thing  that  she  did;  she 
kiii;w  i-v<^ry  hcmllarid  from  ('y|irus  to  Ostia;  a  jnlot  was  a 
iiii-n-  siiiN'riiiiiiii-rai'v;  -shi'  i-mild  nm  the  whulo  course  without 
t.|jr  Im'Iiii,  if  shi-  ].l.'iLS<(l.  Shi-  U'at  the  Llhm-nmii  for  Bi>ee<l; 
the  <'iiiirli,t  for  (;oiiil'iirt;  the  SirHiiiH  for  safety;  and  evury 
other  vt-Hwl  on  the  w-iw  fcir  civery  other  quality.  All  he 
liNkeil  wiiH  t^olivit  ill  Iht,  wliile  hi'  lived  at  all,  and  to  go  down 
ill  her  when  the  Fjit,es  wure  at  liwt  to  cwt  his  thready  as  thuy 
did  MioMit  of  :ill  eaptains,  whether  ou  sea  or  land. 
1U8 
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The  panegyric  of  the  good  ship  Ganymede  was  in  some  de- 
Sine  merited ;  she  carried  us  on  boldly.     For  a  sea  in  whi«!a 
Ae  winds  are  constant  when  they  come,  bat  in  which  the  i^alizLS 
Mie  as  constant  as  the  winds,  nothing  could  have  been  ni«.rzv 
perfectly  adapted  than  the  ancient  galley.     If  the  gale  arorre, 
tie  ship  shot  along  like  the  eagle  that  bore  her  Tnijaa  naii-e- 
■rire— light,  strong,  with  her  white  sails  full  of  the  br^r^z*-. 
»d  cleaving  the  surge  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.     If  :Lr 
^dfell  we  floated  in  a  pavilion,  screened  fn^m  the  skz.,  re- 
freshed with  perfumes  burning  on  poop,  brow,  and  i*.*i.*t.-. 
ttnounded  with  gilding  and  the  carvings  and  paintings  of  ".be 
(^reek  artists,  drinking  delicious  wines,  listening  ti>  soui^  aiid 
itory,  and  in  all  this  enjoyment  gliding  insensibly  ab^ng  on  a 
Uw  of  absolute  sapphire  encircled  and  varied  by  the  most 
pictoiesqae  and  lovely  islands  in  the  world. 

The  Ganymede  had  been  under  especial  orders  f  n>m  Kom*?  for 

inj transmission;  but  the  captain  felt  too  much  re?ijj»^.'t  for  the 

procurator  not  to  trespass  on  the  letter  of  the  law  .so  far  as  Ut 

fiD  up  the  vacancies  of  his  hold  with  merchandi.-^e,  in  which 

Floras  drove  a  steady  contraband  trade.     Having  done  fuj  much 

^gratify  the  governor's  distinguishing  propensity,  he  next  j*r«;- 

^ded  for  his  own;  and  loaded  his  gallant  vessel  mercilessly 

*ith  passengers,  as   much   prohibited  as    his   merchandise. 

While  we  were  yet  in  sight  of  land,  I  walked  a  lonely  deck ; 

Iwt  when  the  salutary  fear  of  the  galleys  on  the  station  was 

pissed,  every  comer  of  the  Ganymede  let  looser  a  living  cargo. 

For  the  Jewish  chieftain  going  from  Flonis  on  a  mission  to 

ie  Emperor,  as  the  captain  conceived  me  and  my  purpose  to 

e,  a  separate  portion  of  the  deck  was  kept  sacred.     But  I 

lingled  from  time  to  time  with  the  crowd,  and  thus  contrived 

)  preserve  at  once  my  respect  and  my  popularity.     Never 

as  there  a  more  miscellaneous  collection.     We  transported 

ito  Europe  a  Chaldee  sorcerer,  an  Indian  gymnosophist,  an 

rab  teacher  of  astrology,  a  Magian  from  l^ersepolis,  and  a 

latonist  from  Alexandria.     Such  were  our  contributions  to 

riental  science. 

We  had,  besides,  a  dealer  in  sleight-of-hand  from  Damascus ; 
1  Egyptian  with  tame  monkeys  and  a  model  of  a  pyramid ;  a 
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Btffn(ncc*»f  Syrian  serpent -tpaohev ;  an  Idunieaa  maker  of  amuleta  againit 
^^  storm  and  calm,  thirst  and  hunger,  and  every  other  disturbance 

and  distK'sa  of  life ;  an  Armenian  discoverer  of  the  stone  bf 
which  gold-mines  were  to  be  found;  a  Hyzantine  inventor  of 
the  tnic  Oriental  }>earl» ;  a  dealer  from  the  Caspian  in  gnmi 
su]>erfl(-ding  all  that  Arabia  ever  wept;  an  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher who  jirofessed  indolence,  and  wlio,  to  do  him  justice,  wu 
a  striking  example  of  his  doctrine ;  and  a  Stoic  who,  having 
gone  his  rounds  of  the  Roman  garrisons  as  a  t«acher  of  danc- 
ing, a  curer  of  wines,  and  a  flnte-player,  had  now  risen  into 
the  easier  vocation  of  a  philosopher. 

Of  course,  among  thi'Se  professors,  the  discoverer  of  gold  WM 
the  most  moneyless ;  the  maker  of  amulets  against  misfoTtniW 
the  most  miserable ;  and  the  Stoic  bhe  most  impatient.  Tbe 
Epicurean  alone  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  his  profession. 

But  the  Tinstable  elemeiits  i-ound  us  were  a  severe  trial  for 
any  huutan  pliilosophy  hut  that  of  a  thorougli  o]itimist.  Wind 
and  water,  the  two  most  imjH^riouH  of  all  things,  were  our 
masters;  and  a  ealm,  a  breeze,  or  even  a  billow,  of  ten  tried 
our  reasoners  tiw  i-onghly  fiirthe  honor  of  temjiers  so  satuniW 
with  wisdom.  On  those  occasions  the  I'latooist  drfendeil  the 
antiquity  of  Kgypt  with  double  jjertinacity ;  the  Chaldee  de- 
rided its  novelty  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  thousand  yean 
to  his  chronology  of  Habylon ;  the  Indian  with  increased  Bcorti, 
wrinkling  his  brown  visage,  tidd  them  that  both  Babylon  and 
Egypt  were  bauble.i  of  yestenlay  compared  with  the  million 
years  of  India. 

The  dagger  would  have  silenced  many  a  discussion  on 
the  chief  good,  the  origin  of  benevolence,  aiid  the  beau^ 
of  virtiie,  hut  for  the  voiee  of  the  captain,  whicih  like  thunder 
cleai'ed  the  air.  lie,  I  will  allow,  was  the  truest  philoso- 
jjher  of  us  all.  The  trierarch  was  an  unconscious  optimist; 
nothing  could  touch  him  in  the  shajie  of  misfortune,  for  to 
him  it  had  no  <>xistenc(>.  If  the  storm  rose,  "we  should 
gi't  the  more  rapidly  into  port";  if  the  calm  came  to  fix  us 
scorching  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  "nothing  could  be  safer." 
If  onr  ]irovisions  fell  short,  "  abstemiousness  now  and  thea 
was  worth  a  genei-ation  of  doc^tors. "  If  the  sun  burned  above 
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us  with  the  fire  of  a  ball  of  red-hot  iron,  "it  was  the  test  of  UbcpMiofopt 
fair  weather  " ;  if  the  sky  was  a  mass  of  vapor,  "  we  escaped  ^  *  ^'^  " 
being  roasted  alive." 

His  maxims  on  higher  subjects  were  equally  consoling. 
^  If  man  had  to  struggle  through  life,  struggle  was  the  nurs- 
ing-mother of  greatness ;  if  he  were  opulent,  he  had  gained 
the  end  without  the  trouble.  If  he  had  disease,  he  learned 
patience,  essential  for  sailor,  soldier,  and  philosopher  alike; 
if  he  enjoyed  health,  who  could  doubt  the  blessing?  If  he 
lived  long,  he  had  time  for  pleasure;  if  he  died  early,  he 
escaped  the  chances  of  the  tables'  turning."  The  optimist 
applied  his  principle  to  me,  by  gravely  informing  me  that 
"though  it  depended  on  the  Emperor's  state  of  digestion 
whether  I  should  or  should  not  carry  back  my  head  from  his 
presence,  yet  if  I  lived,  I  should  see  the  games  of  the  ('ireus, 
and  if  I  did  not,  T  should  in  all  probability  cai-e  but  little 
about  the  matter." 

Nothing  in  the  variety  of  later  Europe  gives  me  a  parallel 
to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  profession,  style  of  subsistence, 
and  physiognomy  of  society  in  the  ancient  world.  Human 
nature  was  -classed  in  every  kingdom,  province,  and  city  al- 
most as  rigidly  as  the  different  races  of  mankind.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  slave,  the  freedman,  the  citizen,  the  artist,  the 
priest,  the  man  of  literature,  and  the  man  of  public  life  were 
cut  with  a  plowshare  whose  furrows  were  never  filled  up. 
Life  had  the  curious  mixture  of  costume,  the  palpable  diver- 
sity of  purpose,  and  the  studied  intricacy  of  a  drama. 

Our  voyage  was  rapid,  but  even  a  lingering  transit  would 
have  been  cheered  by  the  innumerable  objects  of  beauty  and 
memory  which  rise  on  every  side  in  the  i)assage  through  a 
Grecian  sea.  The  islands  were  then  untouched  by  the  spoiler ; 
the  opulence  of  Rome  had  been  added  to  Attic  taste;  and 
temples,  theaters,  and  palaces,  starting  from  groves,  or  stud- 
ding the  sides  of  the  stately  hills,  and  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  bays,  smooth  and  bright  as  polished  steel,  held  the  eye  a 
continual  captive.  On  the  sea,  flights  of  vessels,  steering  in 
all  directions,  glittering  with  the  emblems  of  their  nations, 
the  colored  pennants^  the  painted  prows,  and  gilded  images  of 
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imi>criai  their  protecting  deities,  covered  the  horizon  with  life.  Wi 
*  had  reached  the  southern  cape  of  Greece,  and  were,  with  % 
boldness  unusual  to  ancient  navigation,  stretching  across  in  a 
starless  night  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  when  we  caught  a  aoani 
of  distant  music  that  recalled  the  poetic  dreams  of  nymphs  aii 
tritons.  The  sound  swelled  and  sank  on  the  wind,  as  if  it 
came  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  or  the  bosom  of  the  cloadi 
As  we  parted  from  the  land,  it  swelled  higher  until  it  fiM 
the  midnight  with  pompous  harmony.  To  sleep  was  profimr 
tion,  and  we  all  gathered  on  the  deck,  exhausting  natonasd 
art  in  conjectures  of  the  cause. 

The  harmony  approached  and  receded  at  intervals,  giev 
in  volume  and  richness,  then  stole  away  in  wild  muimois,  to 
revive  with  still  more  luxuriant  sweetness.  Night  passed  in 
delight  and  conjecture.     Morning  alone  brought  the  solataoo. 

Full  in  the  blaze  of  sunrise  steered  the  imperial  fleet,  le- 
turning  in  triumph  from  the  Olympic  games,  with  the  Empenr 
on  board.  We  had  unconsciously  approached  it  during  the 
darkness. 

The  whole  scene  wore  the  aspect  of  a  vision  summoned  hj 
the  hand  of  an  enchanter.     The  sea  was  covered  with  the  fleet 
in' order  of  battle.     Some  of  the  galleys  were  of  vast  size,  and 
all  were  gleaming  with  gold  and  decorations;   silken  sails, 
garlands  on  the  masts,  trophies  hung  over  the  sides,  and  em- 
broidered streamers  of  every  shape  and  hue,  met  the  morning 
light.     We  passed  the  wing  of  the  fleet,  close  enough  to  see 
the  sacrificial  fires  on  the  poop  of  the  imperial  quinquereme. 
A  crowd  in  purple  and  military  habits  was  standing  round  a 
throne,    above   which    proudly   waved   the    scarlet    flag   of 
command.      A  figure  advanced;  all  foreheads  were  bowed, 
acclamations  rent  the  air,  the  triunpets  of  the  fleet  flourished, 
and  the  lofty  harmonies  that  had  charmed  us  in  the  night 
again  swelled  u])on  the  wind  and  followed  us,  long  after  the 
whole  floating  splendor  had  dissolved  into  the  distant  blue. 

At  length  the  headlands  of  the  noble  bay  of  Tarentum  rose 
above  the  horizon.  While  we  were  running  with  the  speed 
of  a  lapwing,  the  captain,  to  our  surprise,  shortened  sail.  I 
soon  discovered  that  no  philoso])hy  was  perfect;  that  even  the 
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optiimst  thought  that  daylight  might  be  worse  than  useless, 
and  that  a  blot  had  been  left  on  creation  in  the  shape  of  a 
costom -house  officer. 

Night  fell  at  last ;  the  moon,  to  which  our  captain  had  taken 
a  sudden  aversion,  was  as  cloudy  as  he  could  desire,  aiid  we 
nshed  in  between  the  glimmering  watch-towers  on  the  lapy- 
gaa  and  Lacinian  promontories.  The  glow  of  light  along  the 
ntets  soon  pointed  out  where  the  luxurious  citizenu  of  Tareii- 
taun  were  enjoying  tlie  banquet  in  their  barges  and  villas. 
Next  came  the  hum  of  the  great  city,  whose  populai'  Imast 
vas,  like  that  of  later  times,  that  it  had  more  festivals  than 
days  in  the  year. 

But  the  trierarch's  often-told  delight  at  iinding  himself  free 
to  rove  among  the  indulgences  of  his  favorite  shore  had  lost 
its  poignancy ;  and  with  a  firmness  which  set  the  .Stoi<;  in  a 
rage,  the  Epicurean  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  our  sages  in  a  temper  of  mere  mortal  remonstrance,  he  re- 
sisted alike  the  remonstrance  and  the  allurement,  and  sullenly 
cast  anchor  in  the  ceuter  of  the  bay. 

It  was  not  until  song  and  feast  had  died,  and  all  was  hushed, 
that  he  stole  with  the  slightest  possible  noise  to  the  back  of 
the  mole,  and  sending  us  below,  disburdened  Ins  couscience 
and  the  hold  of  the  good  ship  Gani/mede.  I  had  no  time  to 
give  to  the  glories  of  Tarentum.  Nero's  approach  hurried  my 
departure.  The  centurion  who  had  me  in  charge  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  delay,  and  we  rode  through  the  midst  of  three 
hundred  thousand  sleepers  in  streets  of  marble  and  ranks  of 
statues,  as  silently  and  swiftly  as  if  we  bad  been  the  ghosts 
of  their  ancestors. 

When  the  day  broke  we  found  ourselves  among  the  Lucanian 
hills,  then  no  desert,  but  crowded  with  population  and  bright 
with  the  memorials  of  Italian  opulence  and  taste.  From  the 
inn  where  we  halted  to  change  horses,  the  Tarentine  gulf 
spread  broad  and  bold  before  the  eye. 

The  city  of  luxury  and  of  power,  once  the  ruler  of  t^onthem 
Italy,  and  mistress  of  the  seas  that  sent  out  armies  and  fleets, 
worthy  to  contest  the  supremacy  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  (Jar- 
th^inian,  was,  from  this  spot,  sunk  like  all  the  works  of  man. 
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into  I:ix>i>r^.  R-zz  iIk  eolff  like  all  the  works  of  nstare, 
fp*-w  ia  graiL-ir^iT.  Im  cirt^clar  ifa-i-re  edged  with  thirteea 
citiftR,  thr:  d-;p  izr.:;v  oi  ::a  sn^.^di  wai«rs  inlaid  with  the 
flaahr~>  vf  =~i:.ri3r,  ai^'i  traTrrseil  hy  A^ts,  diminished  to  toys, 
i«a:;i'l-:'i  Lu^  -jf  osr  'A  ih-i  rr.jgqTti.-^nt  Bomar  shields,  witli 
its  wrnt^r  -jf  ainj-ii:!-  sw-^l,  the  silver  inerustation  of  the  rim, 
anrl  til'!  stori-'t  -'•vdlj-curv.  We  {A^i^il  at  full  speed  through 
th«  Ln'sciian  an>J  r-;tn.n:aa  pr^-'vin^*?,  fine  sw««ps  of  cultivaled 
CTHiTitrj-,  invrsi-er^'i  with  the  hnnting-^roands  of  the  giwt 
patri<.-iaQ.- ;  fon^ta  that  had  a-i  felt  the  ax  for  centuries,  ud 
hilld  and  vallerjt  sheri*'!  with  the  vine  and  rose. 

But  'lu  r^a>-hiiig  tht:  bi^nler  of  Latium,  I  was  alreadj  in 
Rom*^;  I  trav>^ltr'l  a  il^ny's  joumejr  amoDg  streets  and  in  tiis 
mi'lst  of  a  r-njwl-d  and  h'lrrring  population.  The  whole  wu 
on<!  hiiKK  .sulmrli  with  (H-^asiunal  glimpses  of  a  central  moiuit, 
cnjwinid  uirh  n]itt«:riTig  aii-l  (."ililed  structures, 

"Tlii-n;!"  .-.aid  tln^  cutiirion,  with  somewhat  of  religious 
n;vt-reii'''.^,  "  ln-liold  th>?  eternal  Capitol  I  " 

[  cjitt^rwl  li'-me  at  iiii.'ht,  pa-fsing  through  an  endless  number 
of  narrow  aii'l  iufriiiit''  streets  whi-re  hiivelii,  the  very  abode 
of  want,  w'-ri;  miiL(;1i'<l  with  palaces  hlaziug  with  lights  and 
efrhoiiig  with  fislivity.  The  centurion's  house  was  at  lengtli 
n-ailn-'l.  Jl'r  slinwed  uic  to  an  ai>artment,  and  left  me. 
Haying,  "tliat  I  must  jirepare  to  be  brought  before  the 
KmjxTDr  iniiiifiliati-Iy  im  hi.s  arrival." 

I  !im  liiiw,  thoii;(lit  I,  in  tile  heart  of  the  heart  of  the  world; 
in  tliii  nii'ist  rit'  Miat  jiliice  of  power  from  which  the  destiny 
of  natiiiiiH  issui-s;  iti  t ho  great  treasure-house  to  which  men 
(■j)nii!  fi'oiii  tin-  finls  iiE  the  earth  for  knowledge,  for  justice, 
forwealUi,  liuiioi',  thrones!    Andwhatam  I? — asolitaryBlavel 
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yfiTti  the  original  mixture  of  Ionian  and  northern  blood  in 

his  veins,  the  ctiaracter  of  the  Boman  was  at  once  tasteful 

and  barbarian.     Like  the  Asiatic,  delighting  in  luxury,  like 

the  Tatar,  delighting  in  gore,  he  turned  the  elegance  of  the 

Greek  games  into  the  combat  of  gladiators.     He  was  a  vol- 

nptaaiy,  but  the  gravest  of  all  voluptuaries.     Of  all  nations 

the  Boman  bore  the  strongest  resemblance  to  that  people  of 

conquerors  who  at  length  swept  its  name  from  Byzantium ; 

superb,    but  slavish;  fierce,  but  sensual;    brave  as  the  lion, 

bnt  base  in  its  appetites  as  the  jackal ;  a  people  made  for  the 

possession  of  empire  and  for  its  corruption." 

Of  all  men  he  had  the  least  resemblance  to  his  successor. 
Haoght^,  sagacious,  and  solemn,  tho  ravening  for  rapine, 
and  merciless  in  his  revenge,  he  bequeathed  nothing  to  that 
misoellaoy  of  mankind  which  has  fallowed  him,  but  his  pas- 
sion for  shows, 

Rome  was  all  shows.  Its  innumerable  public  events  were 
all  thrown  into  the  shape  of  pageantry.  Its  worship,  elections, 
the  departure  and  return  of  governors  and  consuls,  every 
operation  of  public  life,  was  modeled  into  a  pomp,  and  in  the 
boondless  extent  of  the  empire  those  operations  were  crowd- 
ing on  one  another  every  day.  The  multitude  that  can  still  be 
set  in  motion  by  a  wooden  saint  was  then  summoned  by  the 
stirring  ceremonial  of  empire,  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 
globe.  What  must  have  been  the  strong  excitement,  the  per- 
ytetual  concourse,  the  living  and  various  activity  of  a  city  from 
which  flowed  the  stream  of  power  through  the  world,  to  re- 
turn to  it  Loaded  with  all  that  the  opulence,  skill,  and  splen- 
dor of  the  world  could  give. 

Triumphs  to  whose  grandeur  and  singularity  the  pomps  of 
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0iiminoiie»  later  days  are  but  as  the  attempts  of  paupers  and  childien; 
^SSSeSt  rites  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  state  was  to  depend; 
the  levy  and  march  of  armies  which  were  to  carry  fate  to  tiie 
remotest  comers  of  the  earth ;  the  kings  of  the  East  and  Wot 
coming  to  solicit  diadems  or  to  deprecate  the  irresistible  wntt 
of  Home ;  vast  theaters ;  public  games  that  tasked  the  whok 
fertility  of  Koman  talent,  and  the  most  prodigal  lavishness  of 
imperial  luxury,  were  the  movers  that  among  the  four  millicoi 
of  Rome  made  life  a  hurricane. 

I  saw  it  in  its  full  and  grand  commotion ;  I  saw  it  ui  its 
desperate  agony ;  I  saw  it  in  its  frivolous  revival,  and  I  duU 
see  it  in  an  hour,  wilder,  weaker,  and  more  terrible  than  alL 
I  remained  under  the  charge  of  the  centurion.  No  man  oonld 
be  better  fitted  for  a  state  jailer.  Civility  sat  on  his  lips,  but 
caution  the  most  profound  sat  beside  her.  He  professed  to 
have  the  deepest  dependence  on  my  honor,  yet  he  never  let 
me  move  beyond  his  eye.  But  I  had  no  desire  to  escape. 
The  crisis  must  come,  and  I  was  as  well  inclined  to  meet  it 
then  as  to  have  it  lingering  over  me. 

Intelligence  in  a  few  days  arrived  from  Brundusium  of  the 
Emperor's  landing,  and  of  his  intention  to  remain  at  Antium 
until  his  triumphal  entry  should  be  prepared.  My  fate  now 
hung  in  the  balance.  I  was  ordered  to  attend  the  imperial 
presence.  At  the  vestibule  of  the  Antian  palace  my  careful 
centurion  deposited  me  in  the  hands  of  a  senator. 

As  I  followed  him  through  the  halls,  a  young  female  richly 
attired,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  face  and  form,  crossed  us, 
light  and  graceful  as  a  dancing  nymph.  The  senator  boweil 
profoundly.  She  beckoned  to  him  and  they  exchanged  a  few 
words.  I  was  probably  the  subject,  for  her  countenance, 
spaikling  with  the  animation  of  youth  and  loveliness,  grew 
pale  at  once ;  she  clasped  both  her  hands  upon  her  eyes  and 
rushed  into  an  inner  chamber.  She  knew  Nero  well;  and 
dearly  she  was  yet  to  pay  for  her  knowledge. 

The  senator,  to  my  inquiring  glance,  answered  in  a  whisper, 
"  The  Empress  Poppoea. " 

A  few  steps  onward  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
formidable  being  on  earth.      Yet  whatever  might  have  been 
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my  natural  agitation  at  the  time,  I  eonld 
smile  at  the  first  sig^t  of  Neio.*^ 

I  saw  a  pale,  undersized,  li^t-haircd  jrjnag  mar, 
fore  a  table  with  a  lyre  on  it,  and  a  parroc'i  <!»»:.  v.  -niiti^ 
inmate  he  was  teaching  Greek  widi  great  aisifidsisj.  &r:  f  ;r 
the  regal  fomitore  of  the  cabinet  I  should  hxr*  mzz^rAH^  ilt- 
self  led  by  mistake  into  an  interriew  with  *rjBi* 
poet.  He  shot  round  one  quick  glance  on  the 
door,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  lessons  to  Lis  tic*L  I  L^i 
leisure  to  gaze  on  the  tyrant  and  parricide. 

Physiognomy  is  a  true  science.  The  man  of  ^^A'Azzsi 
thoaghty  the  man  of  active  ability,  and,  abore  all^  tbe  =12=.  :f 
genios  has  his  character  stamped  on  his  coont«naQ^!«e  bj  :Lje:rr:j«: : 
tbe  man  of  violent  passions  and  the  Toluptuary  hax*:  :t  **jkrL  j,^ 
^babit.  But  the  science  has  its  limits:  it  ha.?  z^o  •tarip  f'.r 
mere  cruelty.  The  features  of  the  human  mot^t^r  t^i-  z^  zl.^ 
^ere  mild  and  almost  handsome ;  a  hearv  eve  ai;d  a  £zir*r 
tending  to  fulness  gave  the  impression  of  a  quiet  mind,  and 
"Ut  for  an  occasional  restlessness  of  brow  and  a  brief  glance 
from  under  it,  in  which  the  leaden  eye  darte*i  irxspicion,  I 
should  have  pronounced  Nero  one  of  the  most  indolently 
m^less  of  mankind. 

He  now  remanded  his  pupil  to  its  perch,  took  up  the  lyre, 
^d  throwing  a  not  unskilful  hand  over  the  strings  in  the 
^tervals  of  his  performance,  languidly  addressed  a  broken 
^tence  to  me. 

"You  have  come,  I  understand,  from  Judea;  they  tell  me 
^^  you  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  a  general  of  the  insurrec- 
^on.  You  must  be  put  to  death ;  your  countrymen  give  me 
*  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  always  regret  to  be  ti-oubled 
^ith  them.  But  to  send  you  back  would  be  only  an  encour- 
^ment  to  them,  and  to  keep  you  here  among  strangers  would 
^  only  a  cruelty  to  you.  I  am  charged  with  cruelt}- ;  you 
^  the  charge  is  not  true.  I  am  lampooned  every  day; 
^  know  the  scribblers,  but  they  must  lampoon  or  starve  and  I 
*caye  them  to  do  both.  Have  you  brought  any  news  from 
Jadea?  They  have  not  had  a  true  prince  there  since  the  first 
Herod  and  he  was  quite  a  Greek,  a  cut-throat  and  a  man  of 
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taate.  .He  underHtood  the  arts.  I  sent  for  yoa  to  aee  irbit 
sort  of  animal  a  Jewish  rebel  was.  Your  dress  is  ^'f"1^^^1m^ 
but  too  light  for  our  winters.  You  can  not  die  before  saiaet, 
as  until  then  I  am  engaged  with  my  mnsic-master.  We  aO 
must  die  when  our  time  comes.  Farewell — till  sunset  aij 
Jupiter  protect  you !  " 

1  retind  to  execution,  and  before  the  door  closed  heud 
this  accomplished  disposer  of  life  and  death  preluding  npoD 
his  lyre  with  increased  energy.  I  was  conducted  to  a  tarnt 
until  the  period  in  which  the  Emperor's  engagement  with  iat 
music-master  should  leave  him  at  leisure  to  see  me  die! 

Yet  there  was  kindness  even  under  the  roof  of  Nero,  ands 
libera]  hand  had  covered  the  table  in  my  cell.  The  boon 
passed  heavily  aloug,  but  they  passed ;  and  I  was  watcliiiig 
the  last  rays  of  my  last  sun  when  I  suddenly  perceired  a  closd 
rise  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  It  grew  broader,  deeper,  darks 
as  I  gazed  ;  its  ceiit<>r  was  siifldenly  tinged  with  red ;  the  tin|e 
spread;  the  whole  mass  of  cloud  became  crimson;  the  sod 
went  down,  and  another  sun  seemed  to  have  risen  in  its  stead. 
I  heard  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet  in  the  courtyards  below; 
trumpets  sounded ;  there  was  evident  confusion  in  the  palace; 
the  troops  hurried  under  arms,  and  I  saw  a  squadioo  of  cav- 
alry set  off  at  full  s]>eed. 

As  I  was  gazing  ou  the  spectacle  before  me,  which  perpeta- 
ally  became  more  menacing,  the  door  of  my  cell  slowly  opened, 
and  a  masked  figure  stood  upon  the  threshold.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  and  demanding  if  he  were  the  executioner,  told 
him  "  I  was  ready."  The  figure  paused,  listened  to  the  sounds 
below,  and  after  looking  for  a  whQe  on  the  troops  in  the 
courtyard,  signified  by  signs  that  I  had  a  chaaco  of  saving; 
my  life. 

The  love  of  existeuce  rushed  back  upon  me;  I  eagerly  in- 
quired what  was  to  be  done.  He  drew  from  under  his  cloak 
the  dress  of  a  Roman  slave,  which  I  put  on,  and  noiselessly 
followed  his  steps  through  a  long  succession  of  small  and 
strangely  intricate  passages.  We  found  no  difficulty  from 
guards  or  domestics.  The  wliole  palace  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary alarm.  Every  human  being  was  pavking  up 
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aomethiiig  or  other ;  rich  vases,  myrrhine  cups,  gold  services, 
were  lying  in  heaps  on  the  floors ;  books,  costly  dresses,  in- 
fltmiaents  of  music,  all  the  appendages  of  luxury,  were  flung 
loose  in  every  direction — signs  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of 
the  court.  I  might  have  plundered  the  value  of  a  province 
with  impunity.  Still  we  wound  our  hurried  way.  In  pass- 
ing along  one  of  the  corridors,  the  voice  of  sorrow  struck  the 
ear;  my  mysterious  guide  hesitated;  I  glanced  through  the 
slab  of  crystal  that  showed  the  chamber  within. 

It  was  the  one  in  which  I  had  seen  the  Emperor,  but  his 
place  was  now  filled  by  the  form  of  youth  and  beauty  which 
had  crossed  me  on  my  arrival.  She  was  weeping  bitterly," 
and  reading  with  passionate  indignation  a  long  list  of  names, 
probably  one  of  those,  rolls  in  which  Nero  registered  his  in- 
tended victims,  and  which  in  the  haste  of  departure  he  had 
left  open.  A  second  glance  saw  her  tear  the  paper  into  a 
thousand  fragments  and  scatter  them  in  the  fountain  that 
gushed  upon  the  floor.  I  left  this  lovely  and  unhappy  crea- 
ture, this  dove  in  the  vulture's  talons,  with  almost  a  pang. 
A  few  steps  more  brought  us  into  the  open  air,  but  among 
bowers  that  covered  our  path  with  darkness.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  gardens  my  guide  struck  with  his  dagger  upon  a 
door ;  it  was  opened ;  we  found  horses  outside ;  he  sprang  on 
one;  I  sprang  on  its  fellow,  and  palace,  guards,  and  death 
were  left  far  behind. 

He  galloped  so  furiously  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
speak,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  reached  an  eminence  a  few 
miles  from  Rome,  where  we  breathed  our  horses,  that  I  could 
ask  to  whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  my  escape.  But  I  could 
not  extract  a  word  from  him.  He  made  signs  of  silence  and 
pointed  with  wild  anxiety  to  the  scene  that  spread  below.  It 
was  of  a  grandeur  and  terror  indescribable.  Rome  was  an 
ocean  of  flame!  Height  and  depth  were  covered  with  red 
surges  that  rolled  before  the  blast  like  an  endless  tide.  The 
flames  burst  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  they  turned  into 
instant  volcanoes,  exploding  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire ;  then 
plunged  into  the  depths  in  a  hundred  glowing  cataracts ;  then 
climbed  and  consumed  again.     The  distant  sound  of  the  great 
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city  in  her  conTulsion  weut  to  the  soul.  The  air  was  filtcd 
with  the  steady  roar  of  the  advancing  blaze,  the  orash  of  fill- 
ing houses,  and  the  hideous  outcry  of  the  myriads  flyii^ 
through  the  streets,  or  surrounded  and  perishing  in  the  con- 
flagration. 

Hostile  to  Rome  as  I  was,  I  could  not  restnuii  lite 
exclamatioii ;  "There  goes  the  fruit  of  conquest,  the  glory 
of  ages,  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  millions!  Was  vanity 
made  for  man?  "  My  guide  continued  lookii^  forward  witll 
intense  earnestness,  as  if  he  were  perplexed  by  what  svenae 
to  enter  the  burning  city.  I  demanded  who  he  waa,  and 
whither  he  would  lead  me.  He  returned  no  answer.  A  long 
spire  of  flame  that  shot  up  from  a  hitherto- untouched  quarter 
engrossed  all  his  senses.  He  struck  in .  the  spur,  and  making 
a  wild  gesture  to  me  to  follow,  darted  down  the  hill. 

I  pursued ;  we  found  the  Appian  choked  with  wagons,  bag^ 
gage  of  every  kind,  and  terrified  crowds  hurrying  into  the 
open  country.  To  force  a  way  through  them  was  impossible. 
All  was  clamor,  violent  struggle,  and  helpless  death.  Men 
and  women  of  the  highest  rank  were  hurrying  on  foot,  or 
trampled  by  the  rabble  that  had  tlien  lost  all  respect  of  con^- 
tiou.  One  dense  mass  of  miserable  life,  irresistible  from  iU 
weiglit,  crushed  by  the  narrow  streets  and  scorched  by  th6 
flames  over  their  heads,  continued  to  roll  through  the  gates 
like  an  endless  stream  of  black  lava. 

We  now  turned  back  and  attempted  an  entrance  through 
the  gardens  of  some  of  the  villas  that  skirted  the  city  wall 
near  the  Palatine.  AH  were  deserted,  and  after  some  danger* 
ous  bounds  over  the  burning  niiiis  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
streets.  The  fire  had  originally  broken  out  on  the  Palatine, 
and  hot  smoke  that  wrapped  and  half-blinded  ua  hung  thick 
as  night  upon  the  wrecks  of  pavilions  and  palaces ;  but  the 
dexterity  and  knowledge  of  my  inexplicable  guide  carried  ns 
on.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  purpose 
of  this  terrible  traverse.  He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart  in 
reassurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  still  spurred  on. 

We  now  passed  under  the  shade  of  an  immense  range  of 
lofty  buildings,  whose  gloomy  and  solid  strength  seemed  to 
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nd  defiance  to  chaoce  and  time.     A  sudden  scteam  appalled 

A  ring  of  fire  swept  round  its  Bummit ;  burning  cordage^ 
sWta  of  canvas,  and  a  shower  of  all  things  combustible  fiew 
into  the  air  above  onr  heads.  An  uproar  followed,  unlike  all 
UiU  I  had  ever  heard,  a  hideous  mixture  of  howls,  shrieks, 
and  groans.  The  flames  rolled  dowa  the  narrow  street  before 
KB  and  made  the  pasa^e  nest  to  impossible.  While  we  hesi- 
tated, a  huge  fragment  of  the  building  heaved,  as  if  in  an 
m^quake,  and  fortunately  for  as  feU  inward.  The  whole 
««ne  of  terror  was  then  open. 

The  ^leat  amphitheater  of  Statilius  Taurus  had  caught  fire ; 
Ibe  stage  with  its  inflammable  furniture  was  blazing  below. 
The  Sanies  were  wheeling  up,  circle  above  circle,  through  the 
WTenty  thousand  seats  that  rose  from  the  ground  to  the  roof. 
I  stood  in  unspeakable  awe  and  wonder  on  the  side  of  this 
wiosgal  cavern,  this  mighty  temple  of  the  city  of  fire.  At 
t^gth  a  descending  blast  cleared  away  the  smoke  tiiat  covered 
^  wena.  The  cause  of  those  horrid  cries  was  now  visible. 
TlieTild  beasts  kept  for  die  games  had  broken  from  their  dens, 
■faddened  by  affright  and  pain,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  wolves, 
^kote  herds  of  the  monsters  of  India  and  Africa,  were  enclosed 
m  ao  impassable  barrier  of  fire.  They  bounded,  they  fought, 
™J  screamed,  they  tore ;  they  ran  howling  round  and  romid 
"6  circle ;  they  made  desperate  leaps  upward  through  the 
pl^;  vhen  flung  back,  they  fell,  only  to  fasten  their  fangs 
in  each  other,  and  with  tiieir  parching  jaws  bathed  in  blood, 
die  raging. 

1  looked  anxionsly  to  see  whether  any  human  being  was 
™*oIved  in  this  fearful  catastrophe;  but  to  my  relief,  I 
Maid  see  none.  The  keepers  and  attendants  had  obviously 
**»ped.  As  I  expressed  my  gladness  1  was  startled  by 
*  toad  cry  from  mj  guide,  the  first  sound  that  I  had  heard 
kiamtter.  He  pointed  to  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  amphi- 
"^ster.  There  indeed  sat  an  object  of  melancholy  interest — 
*oiaii  who  had  either  been  unable  to  escape  or  had  determined 
to  die.  Escape  was  now  impossible.  He  sat  in  desperate 
i  on  his  funeral  pile.     He  was  a  gigantic  Ethiopian 
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Aanuirtitic»  slave,  entirely  naked.  He  had  chosen  his  place,  as  if  ia 
ptiaon  mockery,  on  the  imperial  throne ;  the  fire  was  above  him  and 
around  him,  and  under  this  tremendous  canopy  he  gazed  with- 
out the  movement  of  a  muscle  on  the  combat  of  the  wiU 
beasts  below,  a  solitary  sovereign,  with  the  whole  tremendooi 
game  played  for  himself,  and  inaccessible  to  the  power  of  man. 

I  was  forced  away  from  this  absorbing  spectacle,  and  wt 
once  more  threaded  the  long  and  intricate  streets  of  Borne. 
As  we  approached  the  end  of  one  of  those  bewildering  pas- 
sages, scarcely  wide  enough  for  us  to  ride  abreast,  I  was  staitled 
by  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  sky  immediately  above,  and, 
rendered  cautious  by  the  experience  of  our  hazards,  called  to 
my  companion  to  return.  He  pointed  behind  me  and  showed 
the  fire  breaking  out  in  the  houses  by  which  we  had  just 
galloped.  I  followed  on.  A  crowd  that  poured  from  the  ad- 
joining streets  cut  o£P  our  retreat.  Himdreds  rapidly  mounted 
on  the  houses  in  front,  in  the  hope  by  throwing  them  down 
to  check  the  conflagration.  The  obstacle  once  removed,  we 
saw  the  source  of  the  light  —spectacle  of  horror !  The  great 
prison  of  Eouie,  the  Maiuartine,  was  on  fire. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  sights  and  sounds — the  dismay— the 
hopeless  agony—  the  fury  and  frenzy  that  then  overwhelmed 
all  hearts.  The  jailers  had  been  forced  to  fly  before  they 
coukl  loose  the  fetters  or  open  the  cells  of  the  prisoners.  We 
saw  those  gaunt  and  wo-begone  wretches  crowding  to  their 
casements,  and  imploring  impossible  help;  clinging  to  the 
heated  bars ;  toiling  with  their  impotent  g^rasp  to  tear  out  the 
massive  stones ;  some  hopelessly  wringing  their  hands ;  some 
calling  on  the  terrified  sj)ectators,  by  every  name  of  humanity, 
to  save  them ;  some  venting  their  despair  in  execrations  and 
blasphemies  that  made  tlie  blood  run  cold ;  others,  after  many 
a  wild  effort  to  break  loose,  dashing  their  heads  against  the 
walls  or  stabbing  themselves.  The  people  gave  them  outcry 
for  outcry,  but  the  flame  forbade  approach.  Before  I  could 
extricate  myself  from  the  multitude,  a  whirl  of  fiery  ashes 
shot  upward  from  the  falling  roof;  the  walls  burst  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  and  the  huge  prison,  with  all  its  miserable 
inmates,  was  a  heap  of  enil)ers ! 
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Exhausted  as  I  waa  by  this  endless  fatigue  and  yet  more  l^ 
«  melancholy  sights  tiiat  surrounded  every  step,  no  fatigue 
wmed  to  be  felt  by  the  singular  being  who  governed  my 
oiOTemente.  He  sprang  through  the  burning  niins;  he 
plun^  into  the  snlfurons  smoke ;  he  never  lost  the  direction 
tluithe  had  first  taken;  and  tho  ba£Sed  and  forced  to  turn 
Wk  a  hundred  times,  he  agun  rushed  on  his  track  with  the 
dijwtnefa  of  an  arrow.  For  me  to  make  my  way  back  to  the 
E^  would  be  even  more  difficult  than  to  push  forward. 
%  ultimate  safety  might  be  in  following,  and  I  followed. 
To  stand  still  and  to  move  seemed  equally  perilous. 

The  streets,  even  with  the  improvements  of  Augustus,  were 

•tili  scarcely  wider  than  the  breadth  of  the  little  Volscian  carts 

"■St  crowded  them.     They  were  crooked,  long,  and  obstructed 

°y  every  impediment  of  a  city  built  in  haste  after  the  bum- 

'"P  hy  the  Gauls,  and  with  no  other  plan  than  the  caprice  of 

'[•hurried  tenantry.     The  houses  were  of  immense  height, 

""^efly  wood,  many  roofed  with  thateh,  and  all  covered  or 

/Rented  with  piteh.     The  true  surprise  is  that  it  had  not 

/**B  burned  once  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  building.     Nero, 

J    ^t  hereditary  concentration  of  vice,  of  whose  ancestor's  yel- 

^^  beard  the  Roman  orator  said,  "  No  wonder  that  his  beard 

^  brass,  when  his  mouth  was  iron  and  his  heart  lead,"  the 

*^jricide  and  the  poisoner,  might  plausibly  exonerate  him- 

^If  of  an  act  which  might  have  been  the  deed  of  a  drunken 

^vndicant  in  any  of  the  fifty  thousand  hovels  of  this  gigantic 

^■^gregate  of  everything  that  could  tuni  to  flame. 

We  passed  along  through  all  the  horrid  varieties  of  misery, 
^uilt,  and  riot  that  could  find  their  place  in  a  great  public 
^^^^ialamity ;  groups  gazing  in  wo  on  the  wreck  of  thoir  fortunes 
*"n  vapor  and  fire ;  groups  plundering  in  the  midst  of  the  flame ; 
«?rowd8  of  rioters,  escaped  felons,  and  murderers,  exulting  in 
the  public  ruin,  and  dancing  and  drinking  with  Hacehanaliaa 
Uproar;  gangs  of  robbers  stabbing  the  fugitiveH,  to  Htrip  them; 
revenge,  avarice,  despair,  profligncy,  let  loose  naked;  undis- 
guised demons,  to  swell  the  wretehcdness  of  this  treuiendons 
infliction  npoa  a  blood-covered  empire. 
Still  we  spurred  on,  but  our  jaded  horses  at  length  sank 
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under  us ;  and  leaving  them  to  find  their  way  into  the  fieUi, 
we  struggled  forward  on  foot.  The  air  had  hitherto  ben 
calm,  but  now  gusts  began  to  rise,  thunder  growled,  and  the 
signs  of  tempest  increased.  We  had  gained  an  untouched 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  had  pushed  our  weary  passage  up  to 
the  gates  of  a  large  patrician  palace,  when  we  were  startled  hj 
a  broad  sheet  of  flame  rushing  through  the  sky.  The  stoim 
had  come  in  its  rage. 

The  range  of  public  magazines  of  wood,  cordage,  tar,  and 
oil,  in  the  valley  between  the  Coelian  and  Palatine  hills,  had 
at  length  been  involved  in  the  conflagration.  All  that  we  had 
seen  before  was  darkness  to  the  fierce  splendor  of  this  boni" 
ing.  The  tempest  tore  off  the  roofs  and  swept  them  like 
floating  islands  of  fire  through  the  sky.  The  most  distant 
quarters  on  which  they  fell  were  instantly  wrapped  in  flame. 
One  broad  mass,  whirling  from  an  immense  height,  bndie 
upon  the  palace  before  us.  A  cry  of  terror  was  heard  within. 
The  gates  were  flung  open,  and  a  crowd  of  domestics  and  pe^ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  attired  for  a  banquet,  poured  into  the 
streets.     The  palace  was  wrapped  in  flame. 

My  guide  then  for  the  first  time  lost  his  self-possession.  He 
staggered  toward  me  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived a  spear-head  iu  his  bosom.  I  caught  him  before  he  fell, 
but  his  head  sank,  his  knees  l)ent  under  him,  and  his  white 
lips  quivered  with  unintelligible  sounds.  I  could  distinguish 
only  the  words — "  Gone,  gone  forever!  " 

The  flames  had  already  seized  upon  the  principal  floors  of 
the  palace,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  that  poured  through 
eveiy  window  and  entrance  rendered  the  attempt  to  save  those 
still  within  a  work  of  extreme  hazard.  But  ladders  were 
rapidly  placed,  ropes  were  flung,  and  the  activity  of  the  at- 
tendants and  retainers  was  boldly  exerted,  imtil  all  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  saved  and  the  building  was  left  to  bum. 
My  overwhelmed  guide  was  lying  on  the  ground  when  a  sud- 
den scream  was  heard,  and  a  figure  in  the  robes  and  with  the 
rosy  crown  of  a  banquet — stran^^je  contrast  to  her  Fearful 
situation — was  seen  flying  from  window  to  window  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  mansion.     It  was  supposed  that  she  had  fainted 
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in  the  first  terror  and  been  forgotten.     The  height,  the  fierce-     saiatbf 
ness  of  the  flame,  which  now  completely  mastered  resistance,  '^"^  **' 
^e  Yolomes  of  smoke  that  suffocated  every  man  who  ap- 
pioached,  made  the  chance  of  saving  this  unfortunate  being 
utterly  desperate  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 

1  shuddered  at  the  horrors  of  this  desertion.  I  looked 
Tound  at  my  companion ;  he  was  kneeling  in  helpless  agony, 
with  his  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Another  scream,  wilder 
Ihan  ever,  pierced  my  senses.  I  seized  an  ax  from  one  of 
the  domestics,  caught  a  ladder  from  another,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  hope,  fear,  and  pity  scaled  the  burning  wall.  A  shout 
from  below  followed  me. 

I  entered  at  the  first  window  that  I  could  reach.  All  be- 
fore me  was  cloud.  I  rushed  on,  struggled,  stumbled  over 
fttmituie  and  fragments  of  all  kinds ;  fell,  rose  agaiu,  found 
myself  trampling  upon  precious  things,  plate  and  crystal; 
^d  still,  ax  in  hand,  forced  my  way.  I  at  length  reached 
^e  apartment  where  I  had  seen  the  figure.  It  had  vanished ! 
A  strange  superstition  of  childhood,  a  thought  that  I  might 
^ve  been  lured  by  some  spirit  of  evil  into  this  place  of  ruin, 
suddenly  came  over  me.  I  stopped  to  gather  my  faculties. 
1  leaned  against  one  of  the  pillars — it  was  hot ;  the  floor  shook 
^d  cracked  under  my  tread ;  the  walls  heaved,  the  flame 
'^d  below,  while  overhead  roared  the  whirlwind  and  burst 
tte  thunder-peal. 

%  brain  was  fevered  by  agitation  and  fatigue.  The  golden 
l^ps  still  burning ;  the  long  tables  disordered,  yet  glittering 
^th  the  ornaments  of  patrician  luxury ;  the  Tyrian  couches ; 
wie  scarlet  canopy  that  covered  the  whole  range  of  the  tables, 
^^  gave  the  hall  the  aspect  of  an  imperial  pavilion,  partially 
^^fu  down  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  all  assumed  to  me  a 
l^orrid  and  bewildering  splendor.  The  smoke  was  already 
'^g  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor ;  a  huge  volume  of  yellow 
^*por  slowly  wreathed  and  arched  round  the  chair  at  the  head 
^'  the  banquet-table .  I  could  have  imaged  a  fearful  lord  of 
^e  feast  under  that  cloudy  veil.  Everything  round  me  was 
^ked  with  preternatural  fear,  magnificence,  and  ruin. 
A  low  groan  broke  my  reverie.     I  heard  the  broken  words: 
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i  "Oh,  bitter  fruit  of  disobedience!  Oh,  my  father!  ok, 
my  mother !  shall  I  never  see  you  again?  For  one  crime  I  in 
doomed.  Eternal  mercy,  let  my  crime  be  washed  away !  Let 
my  spirit  ascend  pure!  Farewell,  mother,  sister,  father,  hna- 
buid!" 

With  tlie  last  word  I  heard  a  fall,  as  if  the  spirit  had  left 
the  body. 

I  sprang  toward  the  sound — I  met  but   the  solid  wall 

"  Horrible  illuBton !  "  I  cried.  "  Am  I  mad,  or  the  victim  of 
the  powers  of  darkness?  " 

I  tore  away  the  hangiDgs — a  door  was  before  me.  I  bunt 
it  through  with  a  blow  of  the  ax,  and  saw  stretched  od  the 
floor,  and  insensible — Salome! 

I  caught  my  child  in  my  arms;  I  bathed  ber  forehead  wttb 
my  tears ;  I  besought  her  to  look  up,  to  give  some  sign  of  life, 
to  hear  the  full  forgiveness  of  my  breaking  heart.  She  lookei 
not,  answered  not,  breathed  not.  To  make  a  last  effort  fn 
her  life,  I  carried  htr  into  the  banquet-room.  But  the  fite 
had  forced  its  way  there ;  the  etoi-m  had  carried  the  flame 
through  the  long  galleries,  anil  spires  of  lurid  light  already 
darting  through  the  doors,  gave  fearful  evidence  that  the  last 
stone  of  the  palace  must  soon  go  down. 

I  bore  my  uiiha])])y  daughter  toward  the  window,  but  the 
height  was  deadly ;  no  gesture  could  be  seen  through  the  pile* 
of  smoke ;  the  help  of  man  was  in  vain.  To  my  incr^Lsed 
misery,  the  current  of  air  i-evived  Salome  at  the  instant  when 
1  tiu[)cd  that  by  insensibility  she  would  escape  the  final  pang. 
She  breathed,  stood  and  opening  her  eyes,  fixed  on  me  the 
vacant  stare  of  one  scarcely  roused  from  sleep.  Still  clasped 
iu  my  arms  she  gazed  again,  but  my  wild  face,  covered  with 
dust,  my  half-bumed  hair,  the  ax  gleaming  in  my  hand,  ter- 
rified her;  she  uttered  a  scream  and  darted  away  from  me, 
headlong  into  the  center  of  the  burning.  I  rushed  after  her, 
calling  on  her  name.  A  column  of  fire  shot  up  between  us; 
I  felt  the  floor  sink  j  alt  was  theu  sutFocatiou— I  struggled  and 
feU 


CHAPTER  XXI 

3he  Daih  of  a  Martyr 

I  ivoKE  with  a  seDsation  of  pain  in  every  limb.  A  female  Vbe 
niice  was  singing  a  f^t  song  near  me.  But  the  past  was  '™ 
like  a  dream.  I  involuntarily  looked  down  for  the  gulf  oq 
wbich  I  had  trod;  I  looked  upward  for  the  burning  rafters. 
I  sa«  Dothing  but  an  earthea  floor  and  a  low  roof  huug  with 
^n«d  giapes  and  herbs.  I  uttered  a  cry.  The  singer  ap- 
tHoubed  me.  There  was  nothing  in  her  aspect  to  nurture  a 
diaeiied  imaginaticm ;  she  was  an  old  and  emaciated  creature 
'bo  jet  rejoiced  in  my  restoration.  She  in  turn  called  her 
bmbaiid,  a  venerable  Jew,  whose  first  act  was  to  offer  thanks- 
PTing  to  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  safety  of  a  chief  of  His 
"i&on.  But  to  my  inquiries  for  the  fate  of  my  child,  he 
■^Idgive  no  answer;  he  had  discovered  mo  among  the  ruins 
ci  the  palace  of  the  .^^milii,  to  which  he,  with  many  of  his 
Wuntrymen,  had  been  attracted,  with  the  object  of  collecting 
^kiterer  remnants  of  furniture  might  be  left  by  the  flames. 
1  bad  fallen  by  the  edge  of  a  fountain  which  extinguished  the 
"8  in  its  vicinage,  and  I  was  found  breathing.  During  thi'ee 
flays  I  had  lain  insensible.  The  Jew  now  went  out  and  brought 
''■ekvith  him  some  of  the  elders  of  our  people,  who,  notwith- 
^*iidiiig  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  remained 
^  Kone,  tho  in  increased  privacy.  I  was  carried  to  their 
liMae  of  assemblage,  concealed  among  gtoves  and  vineyards 
"*yond  the  gates,  and  attended  to  with  a  care  which  might 
ran  all  things  but  the  wounds  of  the  mind.  On  the  great 
object  of  my  solicitude,  the  fate  of  my  (Salome,  I  could  obtain 
^0  relief.  I  wandered  over  the  site  of  the  palace ;  it  was  now 
soiasaof  ashes  and  charcoal;  its  ruins  had  been  probed  by 
"indreds;  bat  search  for  even  a  trace  of  what  would  have 
''^  to  me  dearer  than  a  mountain  of  gold,  was  in  vain. 
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The  conflagration  continued  for  six  dsjs,  and  eTeij  dijot 
the  number  gave  birth  to  some  monstrous  report  of  its  oiip* 
Of  the  fourteen  districts  of  Kome,  but  four  remained.  Thaa- 
sands  had  lost  their  lives,  tens  of  thousands  were  utterly  ^ 
done ;  the  whole  empire  shook  under  the  blow.  Then  eat 
the  still  deeper  horror. 

Fear  makes  the  individual  feeble,  but  it  makes  the  mote* 
tude  ferocious.     A  universal  cry  arose  for  revenge.    Grrtt 
public  misfortunes  give  the  opportunity  that  the  passions  A 
men  and  sects  love,  and  the  fiercest  crimes  of  selfishness  an 
justified  under  the  name  of  retribution. 

But  the  full  calamity  burst  on  the  Christians,  then  too  nev 
to  have  fortified  themselves  in  the  national  prejudices,  if  they 
would  have  suffered  the  alliance ;  too  poor  to  reckon  on  any 
powerful  protectors ;  and  too  uncompromising  to  palliate  their 
scorn  of  the  whole  ]niblic  system  of  morals,  philosophy,  and 
religion.  The  Emperor,  the  priesthood,  and  the  populace  con- 
s])ired  against  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  the  slaughter. 

I  too  had  my  stimulants  to  hatred.  WTiere  was  I?  In  exile, 
in  desi>erate  hazard ;  I  had  been  torn  from  home,  robbed  of 
my  child,  made  miserable  by  the  fear  of  a{>ostasy  in  my 
house;  and  by  whom  was  this  comprehensive  evil  done?  The 
name  of  Christian  was  gall  to  me.  I  heai-d  of  the  popular 
vengeance,  and  called  it  justice ;  I  saw  the  distant  fires  in 
which  the  Christians  wore  being  consumed,  and  calculated  how 
many  each  night  of  those  horrors  would  subtract  from  the 
guilty  number.  Man  becomes  cruel  by  the  sight  of  cinielty, 
and  when  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  shouting 
for  vengeanc'o ;  wlieu  every  face  looked  fury,  and  every  tongiie 
was  wild  with  some  new  accusation ;  when  the  great  and  the 
little,  tlie  philosopher  and  the  ignorant,  raised  up  one  roar  of 
reprobation  against  the  Christian,  was  the  solitary  man  of 
mercy  to  l)e  looked  for  in  one  bleeding  from  head  to  foot  with 
wrongs  irreparable? 

On  one  of  those  dreadful  nights,  I  was  gazing  from  the 
housetoj)  on  the  fire  forcing  its  way  through  the  remaining 
quarters,  the  melancholy  gleams  through  the  country  showing 
the  extent  of  the  flight,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  blackened  and 
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dreary  wastes  of  Borne,  the  spots  of  livid  Same  where  the  ptauM 

Chnstians  were  perishing  at  the  pile,  wheit  I  was  summoned  " 

to  a  consultation  below. 

K  Jew  had  just  brought  an  imperial  edict  proclaiming  par- 
don of  all  oifenses  to  the  discoverer  of  Christians.  I  would 
not  have  purchased  my  life  by  the  life  of  a  dog.  But  my 
safety  was  important  to  the  Jewish  cause,  and  I  was  pressed 
00  every  side  by  ai^uments  on  the  wisdom,  nay,  the  public 
dntj,  of  accepting  freedom  on  any  terms.  And  what  was  to 
be  the  price? — the  life  of  criminals  long  obnoxious  to  the  laws 
and  now  stained  beyond  mercy.  I  loathed  delay;  I  loathed 
Rome;  I  was  wild  to  return  to  the  great  cause  of  my  country, 
'likh  never  could  have  a  fairer  hope  than  now.  An  emissary 
■as  sent  out ;  money  soon  effected  the  discovery  of  a  Christian 
ssMmhlage ;  I  appeai'cd  before  the  prsetor  with  my  documents, 
and  brought  back  in  my  hand  the  imperial  pardon,  given  with 
wc  greater  good  will  as  the  assemblage  chanced  to  compre- 
iicnd  the  chiefs  of  the  heresy.  They  were  seized,  ordered 
forthwith  to  the  pile,  and  I  was  commanded  to  be  present  at 
ttia  completion  of  my  national  service. 

The  executiouB  were  in  the  gardens  of  the  imperial  palace, 
*lui?h  had  been  thrown  open  by  Nero  for  the  double  purpose 
"f  popularity  and  of  indulging  himself  with  the  dis])lay  of 
™Mhat  the  slightest  personal  inconvenience.  The  crowd  was 
prodigious,  and  to  gratify  the  greatest  possible  uumber  at  once, 
ttose  murders  were  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  gardens. 
«i  the  vineyard,  a  certain  portion  were  to  be  crucified ;  in  the 
•"Mfiery,  another  portion  were  to  be  burned ;  in  the  pleasure- 
Pound,  another  portion  were  to  be  torn  by  lions  and  tigers; 
gladiators  were  to  be  let  loose,  and  when  the  dusk  came  on,  the 
"■hole  of  the  space  was  to  be  lighted  by  human  torches,  Chris- 
'i»ng  wrapped  in  folds  of  linen  covered  with  pitch  and  bitumen, 
*od  thus  burning  down  from  the  head  to  the  ground. 

I  was  horror-struck,  but  escape  was  now  impossible,  and  I 
•ooBt  go  through  the  whole  hideous  round.  With  my  flesh 
qoiTering,  my  ears  ringing,  my  eyes  dim,  I  was  forced  to  see 
•oiserable  beings,  men — nay  women,  nay  infants — sewed  up 

m  Eikins  of  beasts,  and  hunted  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  old 
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riftten   men,  whose  hoaiy  hairs  might  have  demanded  reTerenee  ot 
^"^      savages,  scourged,  racked,  and  nailed  to   the  trees  to  &; 
lovely  young  females,  creatures  of  guileless  hearts  and  iiiDOr 
cent  beauty,  flung  on  flaming  scaffolds.     And  this  wu  tte 
work  of  man,  civilized  man,  in  the  highest  civilizatioii  of  tk 
arts,  the  manners,  and  the  learning  of  the  pagan  world! 

But  the  grand  display  was  prepared  for    the  time  whea 
those  Christians  who  had  been  denounced  on  my  disoovny 
were  to  be  executed ;  an  exhibition  at  which  the  Emperor  him- 
self announced  his  intention  to  be  present.     The  great  Circus 
was  no  more,  but  a  temporary  amphitheater  had  been  erected, 
in  which  the  usual  games  were  exhibited  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day.     At  the  hour  of  my  arrival,  the  low  bank  circliog 
tliis   immense  enclosure  was  filled  with  the  first  names  of 
Rome— knights,  patricians,  senators,  military  tribunes,  con- 
suls ;  the  Em]>eror  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  repre- 
sentative majesty  of  the  empire.     I  was  to  form  a  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  guard  who  had  me  in  charge  cleared  the 
way  to  a  conspicuous  place,  where  my  national  dress  fixed 
every  eye  on  lue.     Several  Christians  had  perished  before  my 
arrival.     Their  remains  lay  on  the  groimd,  and  in  their  midst 
stood  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  next  victim."     By  what  in- 
fluence I  know  not,  but  never  did  I  see  a  human  being  who 
made  on  me  so  deep  an  impression.     I  have  him  before  me  at 
this  instant. 

The  victims  had  been  generally  offered  life  for  recantation, 
and  this  man  was  giving  his  reply.  I  see  the  figure :  low,  yet 
with  an  air  of  nobleness ;  stooi>ed  a  little  with  venerable  agt*, 
but  the  countenance  full  of  life,  and  marked  with  all  the  traits 
of  intellectual  power ;  the  strongly  aquiline  nose,  the  bold  lip, 
the  large  and  rapid  eye ;  the  whole  man  conveying  the  idea  of 
an  extraordinary  permanence  of  early  vigor  under  the  weight 
of  labor  or  of  years.  Even  the  hair  was  thick  and  black,  with 
scarcely  a  touch  of  silver.  If  the  place  and  time  were  Athens 
and  the  era  of  Demosthenes,  I  should  have  said  that  Demos- 
thenes stood  before  me.  The  Wvid  action ;  the  flashing  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  seized  a  new  idea,  and  compressed  it  to  his 
purpose ;  the  impetuous  argument  that,  throwing  off  the  for- 
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mali^  of  logic,  smote  with  the  strength  of  a  Dew  fact,  were  Vbt  a 

Demosthenic.     Even  a  certain  infirmity  of  utterance,  and  an       ^ 

occasional  slight  difficulty  of  words,  added  to  the  likeness; 

bnt  there  was  a  hallowed  glance  and  a  solemn  yet  tender 

reach  of    thought  interposed    among  those  intense  appeals 

that  asserted  the  sacred  superiority  of  tlie  subject  and  the 

nuQ.    He  was  already  speaking  when  I  reached  the  scene  of 

terrors.     I  can  give  but  an  outline  of  his  language. 

He  pointed  to  the  headless  bodies  round  him. 

"For  what  have  these   my  brethren  died?    Answer  me, 

prieBta  of  Home;  what  temple  did  they  force— what  altar 

overthrow — what  insults  offer  to  the  slightest  of  your  public 

nlebrations?     Judges  of  Rome,  what  offense  did  they  commit 

■pinst  the  public  peace?     Consuls,  where  were  they  found  in 

Kbellion   against   the    Koman    majesty?     People    of    Kome, 

»aom  among  your  thousands  can  charge  one  of  these  holy 

"^  with  extortion,  impurity,  or  violence ;  can  charge  them 

"t  anytiiing  but  the  patience  that  bore  wrong  without  a 

muniiur,  aod  the   charity  that  answered  tortures  only  by 

pnjer? " 

He  then  touched  upon  the  nature  of  his  faith. 

"Do  I  stand  here  demanding  to  be  believed  for  opinions? 

^*>  bat  for  facts.     I  have  seen  the  sick  made  whole,  the 

"M  »alk,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  by  the  mere  name  of 

"unwhom  you  crucified.     I  have  seen  men,  once  ignorant  of 

''^  laogui^s  but  their  own,  speaking  with  the  language  of 

*^  nation  under  heaven ;   the  still  greater  wonder  of  the 

'Nd  defying  all  fear,  the  unlearned  instantly  made  wise  in 

"leiBysteries  of  things  divine  and  human,  the  peasant  putting 

">  aliame  the    learned — awing  the    proud,  enlightening  the 

**i«ned;  alike  in  the  courts  of  kings,  before  the  furious  peo- 

PK,  and  in  the  dungeon,  armed  with  an  irrepressible  spirit  of 

•Bowledge,  reason,  and  truth    that  confounded  their  adver- 

'*'ie8.     I  have  seen  the  still  greater  wonder  of  the  renewed 

•'^iit;  the  impure  suddenly  abjuring  vice;  the  covetous,  the 

^el,  the  futhless,  the  godless,  gloiioualy  changed  into  the 

Holy,  the  gentle,  the  faithful,  worshipers  of  tlie  true  God  in 

■pint  and  in  truth — the  conquest  of  the  passions  which  defied 
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!Mtba(  your  philoeophers,  your  tribunals,  your  rewards,  and  your  ter- 
rors, achieved  in  the  one  mighty  name.  Those  are  facts, 
things  which  I  have  seen  with  these  eyes;  and  who  that  bad 
seen  them  could  doubt  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there? 
Dared  I  refuse  my  belief  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  Being  hj 
whom,  and  even  in  memory  of  whom,  things  baffling  the 
proudest  human  means  were  wrought  before  my  senses?  Ine- 
sistibly  compelled  by  facts  to  believe  that  Christ  was  Bent  hj 
God,  I  was  with  equal  force  compelled  to  believe  in  the  dor 
trines  declared  by  that  glorious  revealer  of  the  King  alike  of 
quick  and  dead.  And  thus  I  stand  before  you  this  'ds,j,  ti 
the  close  of  a  long  life  of  labor  and  love,  a  Christian." 

This  appeal  to  the  understanding,  divested  as  it  was  of  all 
studied  ornament,  was  listened  to  by  the  immense  multitade 
with  the  most  unbroken  interest.  It  was  delivered  with  the 
strong  simplicity  of  couvietion.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
Founder  of  liia  faith. 

"  Men  may  be  insane  for  opinions,  but  who  can  be  insanf 
for  facts?  The  coming  of  Christ  was  prophesied  a  tliouBani 
years  before!  From  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  He  lived 
wlioUy  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  His  life  corresponds  with 
the  proplieeies  in  circumstances  totally  beyond  human  conjec- 
ture, contrivance,  or  power.  The  Virgin  Mother,  the  village 
in  which  He  was  bom,  the  lowliness  of  His  cradle,  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  Him  there,  the  hazard  of  His  life — all  were  pre- 
dicted. Could  the  infant  have  shaped  the  accomplishment  of 
those  iiredictions?  The  death  that  He  should  die,  the  hands 
by  which  it  was  to  be  inflicted,  even  the  draft  that  He 
should  drink,  the  raiment  that  He  should  be  clothed  in,  and 
the  sepulcher  in  which  He  should  be  laid,  were  predicted. 
Could  the  man  have  shaped  their  accomplishment?  The  time 
of  His  resting  in  the  tomb.  His  resurrection,  His  ascent  tc 
heaven,  the  sending  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  after  He  was  gone- 
all  were  predicted ;  all  were  beyond  human  collusion,  human 
power,  even  beyond  human  thought;  all  were  accomplished! 
Is  not  here  the  finger  of  God? 

"  Those  things,  too,  were  universally  known  to  the  nation 
most  competent  to  detect  collusion.     Did  Christ  come  to 
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^ttie,  where  every  new  religion  finds  adherents,  and  where  Cbrtet. 
^  pretensions  might  be  advanced  without  fear;  where  a  de- 
cciv^er  might  have  quoted  prophecies  that  never  existed,  and 
^^^Uited  of  wonders  done  where  there  was  no  eye  to  detect 
^^m?  No!  His  life  was  spent  in  Judea.  He  made  His  ap- 
P^^  to  the  Scriptures,  in  a  country  where  they  were  in  the 
*^aads  of  the  nation.  His  miracles  were  brought  before  the 
V^s  of  a  priesthood  that  watched  him  step  by  step ;  His  doc- 
^"^es  were  spoken,  not  to  the  mingled  multitude  holding  a 
^ottsand  varieties  of  opinion,  and  careless  of  all,  but  to  an 
^^cliisive  race,  subtle  in  their  inquiries,  eager  in  their  zeal, 
^d  proud  of  their  peculiar  possession  of  divine  knowledge. 

**  Yet  against  His  life.  His  miracles,  or  His  doctrine,  what 
^^^^^o^  could  they  bring?  None.  There  is  not  a  single  stig- 
'^^  on  the  purity  of  His  conduct ;  the  power  of  His  wonder- 
^Oj^ting  control  over  man  and  nature;  the  holiness,  wis- 
^^in,  and  grandeur  of  His  views  of  Providence;  the  truth, 
^^^^rity,  and  meekness  of  His  counsels  to  man.  Their  single 
*^^Virce  of  hatred  was  the  pride  of  worldly  hearts,  that  expected 
*•  ^ng  where  they  were  to  have  found  a  teacher. 

*' Their  single  charge  against  Him  was  His  prophecy  that 
^*^^re  should  be  an  end  to  their  Temple  and  their  state  within 
^^Ixe  life  of  man. 

"They  crucified  Him;  He  died  in  prayer,  that  His  murder- 

^^^  might  be  forgiven;  and  His  prayer  was  mightily  answered. 

^^e  had  scarcely  risen  to  His  eternal  throne  when  thousands 

^^lieved  and  were  forgiven.     To  Him  be  the  glory,  forever 

^uidever!" 

All  this  was  heard  in  wonder.     I  could  see  eyes  lifted  to 
heaven,  and  lips  as  if  moved  in  prayer. 

"Compare  Him  with  your  legislators.  He  gives  the  spirit 
of  all  law  in  a  single  sentence :  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.'  Compare  Him  with  your  priest- 
hood. He  gives  a  single  prayer,  containing  the  substance  of 
sU  that  man  can  rationally  implore  of  heaven.  Compare 
ffiia  with  your  moralists.  He  lays  the  foundation  of  virtue 
^love  to  God  I  Compare  him  with  your  sages.  He  leads  a 
™  of  privation  without  a  murmur ;  He  dies  a  death  of  shame, 
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desertion,  and  agony,  and  His  last  bieath  is  mercy  I  Compaie 
Him  with  your  conquerors.  Without  the  shedding  of  t  drop 
of  blood  He  has  already  conquered  hosts  that  would  hate  re- 
sisted all  the  swords  of  earth;  hosts  of  stubborn  pasrions, 
cherished  vices,  guilty  perversions  of  the  powers  and  facolties 
of  man.  In  proof  of  all,  look  on  these  glorious  dead,  whom 
I  shall  join  before'  the  set  of  yonder  sun.  Yes,  mar^rrs  of 
God!  ye  were  His  conquests,  and  ye  too  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 
But  a  triumph  shall  come,  magnificent  and  terrible,  when  all 
eyes  shall  behold  Him,  and  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  even  they 
who  pierced  Him,  shall  mourn. '* 

Some  raged,  more  listened,  many  wept.  He  spoke  with 
still  loftier  energy. 

"Then  rejoice,  ye  dead!  for  ye  shall  rise;  ye  shall  he 
clothed  with  glory;  ye  shall  be  as  the  angels,  bri^t  and 
powerful,  immortal,  intellectual  kings!  '  For  tho  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.'  " 

He  paused,  as  if  he  saw  the  vision. 

The  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  sun  was  in  the  west,  but  shining 
in  bis  broadest  beams ;  the  whole  space  before  me  was  flooded 
with  light ;  when,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  martyr,  I  saw  a  gleam 
issue  from  his  upturned  face;  it  increased  to  brightness,  to 
radiance,  to  an  intense  luster  that  made  the  sunlight  utterly 
pale.  All  was  astonishment  in  the  amphitheater,  all  was 
awe.  The  old  man  seemed  unconscious  of  the  wonder  that 
invested  him.  He  continued  with  his  open  hands  lifted  up 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven.  The  glory  spread  over  his  form, 
and  he  stood  before  us  robed  in  an  effulgence  which  shot  from 
him,  like  a  living  fount  of  splendor,  round  the  colossal  circle. 
Yet  the  blaze,  tho  it  looked  the  very  essence  of  light,  was 
strangely  translucent ;  we  could  see  with  imdazzled  eyes  every 
feature,  and  whether  it  was  the  working  of  my  overwhelmed 
mind,  or  a  true  change,  the  countenance  appeared  to  have 
passed  at  once  from  age  to  youth.  A  lofty  joy,  a  look  of  su- 
pernal grandeur,  a  magnificent  yet  ethereal  beauty,  had  trans- 
formed the  features  of  the  old  man  into  the  likeness  of  the 
winged  sons  of  Immortality  I 
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fie  spoke  again,  and  the  first  sound  of  his  yoioe  thrilled  mcbc 
^^^^<t)agh  eyeiy  bosom  and  made  every  man  start  from  his 


*^Men  and  brethren!  it  is  the  desire  of  your  Father  that 
^IX  should  be  sayed — Jew  and  (Jentile  alike — for  with  Him' 
^^re  is  no  respect  of  persons.     He  is  the  Father  of  all! 
^Ixristianity  is  not  a  philosophic  dream,  but  a  divine  command 
"■^^the  summons  of  the  God  of  gods,  that  you  should  accept  His 
*^ercy — the  opening  of  the  gates  of  an  eternal  world !     It  is  not 
^  call  to  the  practise  of  barren  virtue,  but  a  declaration  of 
^ward  mightier  than  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 
Would  you  be  immortals — would  you  be  glorious  as  the  stars 
of  heaven — would  you  possess  eternal  faculties  of  happiness, 
supremacy,  and  knowledge?    Ask  for  forgiveness  of  your  evil, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth!     What  is  easier  than  the 
price?     What  more  transcendent   than  the  reward?    Who 
shall  tell  the  limit  of  the  risen  soul?     What  resistless  power, 
what  more  than  regal  majesty,  what  celestial  beauty  may  be 
in  His  fame !     What  expansion  of  intellect,  what  overflowing 
tides  of  new  sensation,  what  shapes  of  loveliness,  what  ra- 
diant stores  of  thought  and  mysteries  of  exhaustless  knowl- 
edge^  may  be  treasured  for  Him !     What  endless  ascent  th  rough 
new  ranks  of  beiog,  each  as  much  more  glorious  than  the  last 
as  the  risen  spirit  is  above  man !     For  what  can  be  the  limit  to 
the  power  of  God  to  make  those  happy,  glorious,  and  mighty 
whom  He  will?     For  what  can  be  the  bound  to  the  fellow  heirs 
with  Christ,  their  Leader  in  trial,  their  Leader  in  triumph? 
Omnipotence  for  their  protector,  for  their  friend,  for  their 
father!     He  who  gave  to  us  His  own  Son,  will  He  not  with 
Him  give  us  all  things?  '^ 
The  voice  sank  into  prayer. 

''King  of  kings!  if  through  a  long  life  I  have  labored  in 
Thy  cause,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  mine  own  coimtrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness  — 
Thine  alone  be  the  praise.  Thine  the  glory,  0  Thou  who  hast 
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Ac  XtHmI  at  brought  me  through  them  all,  with  a  strong  haad  aad  an  out- 
stretched arm.  And  now,  Lord,  Thou  who  shalt  change  my 
vile  body  into  the  likeness  of  Thy  glorious  body,  be  with  Thy 
servant  in  tiiis  last  hour!  Savior  and  God!  receive  my  spirit, 
that  where  Thou  art,  even  I  may  be  with  Thee  1 " 

He  was  silent;  the  splendor  gradually  paased  avay  from 
his  form,  and  he  knelt  upon  the  sand,  bowing  his  neck  to 
receive  the  blow.  But  to  lift  a  hand  agmnst  such  a  being 
seemed  now  an  act  of  profanation.  The  ax-bearer  dared  not 
approach.  The  spectatorB  sat  hushed  in  involuntary  homage; 
and  not  a  word,  iiot  a  gesture  broke  the  silence  of  venera- 
tion. 

At  length  a  flourish  of  distant  trumpets  was  heard.  Cav- 
alry galloped  forward,  announcing  the  Emperor,  and  Nero, 
babit«d  as  a  cliarioteer  in  the  games,  drove  his  gilded  car  into 
the  arena.  The  Christian  had  risen  and,  with  hia  hands  clasped 
upon  his  breast,  wa-t  awaiting  death.  Nero  cast  the  headsman 
an  execration  at  his  tardiness;  the  ax  swept  round,  and  when 
I  glanced  again,  the  old  man  lay  beside  his  brethren. 

This  man  I  had  sacrificed.  My  heart  smote  me;  I  would 
have  fled  the  place  of  blood,  but  I  was  in  the  midst  of  guards; 
more  of  my  victims  were  to  be  slain,  and  I  must  be  the  shrink- 
ing witness  of  all.  The  Emperor's  arrival  commenced  the 
grand  display.  He  took  his  place  under  the  curtains  of  the  royal 
pavilion.  The  dead  were  removed;  perfumes  were  scattered 
through  the  air;  rose-water  was  sprinkled  from  silver  tubes 
upon  the  exhausted  multitude;  music  resounded,  incense 
burned,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  preparations  of  luxury  the 
lion -combat  began. 

A  portal  of  the  arena  opened  and  the  combatant,  with  a 
mantle  thrown  over  his  face  and  figure,  was  led  in  surrounded 
by  soldiery.  The  lion  roared  and  ramped  against  the  bare  of 
its  den  at  the  sight.  The  guard  put  a  sword  and  buckler  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christian,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  drew 
the  mantle  from  his  face,  and  looked  slowly  and  steadily  round 
the  amphitheater.  His  fine  countenance  and  lofty  bearing 
raised  a  universal  sound  of  admiration.  He  might  have  stood 
for  an  Apollo  encountering  the  Python.     His  ejres  at  last 
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tamed  on  mine.     Coold  I  belieye  my  senses?     Constantius    cmtfimtd 
was  before  me  I 

All  my  rancor  vanished.  In  the  moment  before,  I  could 
have  struck  the  betrayer  to  the  heart;  I  could  have  called  on 
the  severest  vengeance  of  man  and  Heaven  to  smitQ  the  de- 
stroyer of  my  child.  But  to  see  him  hopelessly  doomed ;  the 
man  whom  I  had  honored  for  his  noble  qualities,  whom  I  had 
even  loved,  whose  crime  was  at  worst  but  the  crime  of  giving 
way  to  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  man ;  to 
see  this  noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage  beast,  torn  piece- 
meal before  my  eyes — I  would  have  cried  to  earth  and  heaven 
to  save  him.  But  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ; 
I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Nero,  but  I  sat  like 
a  man  of  stone,  pale,  paralyzed — the  beating  of  my  pulse 
stopped — my  eyes  alone  alive. 

The  gate  of  the  den  was  now  thrown  back,  and  the  liou 
rushed  in  with  a  roar  and  a  bound  that  bore  him  half  across 
the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword  glitter  in  the  air ;  when  it  waved 
again  it  was  covered  with  blood,  and  a  howl  told  that  the 
blow  had  been  driven  home.  The  lion,  one  of  the  largest 
from  Numidia,  and  made  furions  by  thirst  and  hunger,  an  ani- 
mal of  prodigious  power,  crouched  for  an  instant  as  if  to  make 
sure  of  his  prey,  crept  a  few  paces  onward,  and  sprang  at  the 
victim's  throat.  He  was  met  by  a  second  wound,  but  his 
impulse  was  irresistible,  and  Constantius  was  flung  upon  the 
ground. 

A  cry  of  natural  horror  rang  round  the  amphitheater. 
The  struggle  was  now  for  instant  life  or  death.  They  rolled 
over  each  other;  the  lion  reared  on  his  hind  feet  and  with 
gnashing  teeth  and  distended  talons  plunged  on  the  man; 
again  they  rose  together.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its  wildest 
height.  The  sword  swimg  round  the  champion's  head  in 
bloody  circles.  They  fell  again.  The  hand  of  Constantius 
had  grasped  the  lion's  mane,  and  the  furious  bounds  of  the 
monster  could  not  loose  his  hold ;  but  his  strength  was  evi- 
dently giving  way;  he  still  struck  terrible  blows,  but  each 
was  weaker  than  the  one  before ;  till,  collecting  his  whole 
force  for  a  last  effort,  he  darted  one  mighty  blow  into  the 
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lion's  throat  and  sank.  The  savage  yelled,  and,  spouting  oat 
'  blood,  fled  bellowing  round  the  aj^na.  But  the  hand  still 
grasped  the  mane,  and  his  conqueror  was  dragged  whirling 
through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A  universal  outcry  uow  aron 
to  save '  Constantius,  if  he  wei'e  not  already  dead.  But  llie 
lion,  tho  bleeding  from  every  vein,  was  still  too  terrible,  and 
all  shrank  from  the  hazard.  At  length  the  graap  gave  wiy 
and  the  body  lay  luotioiiless  on  the  ground. 

What  hap})ened  for  some  moments  after  I  know  not. 
There  was  a  struggle  at  the  portal ;  a  woman  forced  her  way 
through  the  guards,  rushed  in  alone,  and  flung  herself  upon 
thi?  victim.  The  sight  of  a  new  prey  roused  the  lion;  he  ton 
the  ground  with  his  talons ;  he  lashed  his  streaming  sides  witb 
his  tail;  he  lifted  up  his  mane  and  bared  his  fangs.  But  he 
came  no  longer  with  a  bound;  he  dreaded  the  sword,  and 
crept,  siiufliug  the  blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealing  round  the 
body  in  circuits  still  diminishing. 

The  confusion  in  tho  vast  assemblage  was  now  extreme. 
Voices  innumerable  called  for  aid.  Women  screamed  and 
fainted.  Even  the  hard-hearted  populace,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  sacrifices  of  life,  were  roused  to  honest 
jurses.  The  guards  grasped  their  arms,  and  waited  but  for  a 
sign  of  mercy  from  the  Emperor.  But  Nero  gave  no  sign,  I 
glanced  upon  the  woman's  face.  It  was  Salome!  I  sprang 
upon  my  feet.  1  called  on  her  name ;  I  implored  her  to  fly 
from  that  ])lace  of  death,  to  come  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the 
agonies  of  all  who  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Constantius  on  her  knee,  and 
was  wiping  the  pale  visage  with  her  htwr.  At  the  sound  of 
my  voice  she  looked  up,  and  calmly  casting  back  the  locks 
from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  gaze  upon  me.  She  still  knelt; 
one  hand  supported  the  head,  and  with  the  other  she  pointed  to 
it,  as  her  only  answer.  1  again  adjured  her.  There  was  the 
silence  of  death  among  the  thousands  round  me.  A  sudden 
fire  flashed  into  her  eye^her  cheek  burned.  She  waved  her 
hand  with  an  air  of  superb  sorrow. 

"I  am  come  to  die,"  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "This 
bleeding  body  was  my  husband,    I  have  no  father.    The  world 
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08  for  me  Imt  this  clay  in  my  vms.     Tet,"  sDd  Aex 
the  ashy  tips  before  her,  ~  yet,  my  Conatantiiu,  it  vm 
i  that  father  that  your  genenxu  heart  defied  the  peril  (d 
■Qr.    It  was  to  redeem  him  from  tht  hand  ctf  eril  tfaaC 
andooed  our  quiet  home !     Tea,  erael  SttlMfT,  here  bca 
^rver  who  threw  open  yoor  dangeoD,  who  led  tod  aaie 
h  canflagTation,  who  to  the  last  ■~-"*"*  of  his  liberty 
ought  how  he  mi^t  proteet  you." 
s  at  length  fell  in  floods  from  her  eT«a. 
t,"  said  she,  in  a  tooe  of  vOd  power,  "be  waa   he- 
imd  may  the  Power  whose  tfaonden  aTcs^e  &«  amme 
people  poor  down  just  letzibatioB  apoa  At  head  that 


rd  my  own  coodemnatioa  abont  to  be  v 
1 1^  the  tips  of  my  ehOd.  Woond  np  &>  tixr  htm  de- 
niiFering,  I  tote  my  way,  le^ed  cb  thit  ban  i^^tjut  tut, 
aged  into  the  arena  by  ber  nde.  TVr  hn^it  wai  Bcmt- 
tottered  forward  a  few  paees,  and  felL  Tlie  btA  tsr^ 
nd  sprang  apoo  me.  I  Ivr  be]|4b»  sxtder  Idn. :  I  t^'ji 
■  breath;   1  saw  his  lurid  eye  ^axinzi  I  it««ra  oa 

|[  of  his  white  fangs  abore  me 

:ii]ting  sfaont  artwe.  I  saw  him  rM-1  ar  if  «a-b«z—  ex* 
I  jaws.  Another  mi^ty  Ucrw  wat  drir^si  v.'  iai  iienn. 
Dg  high  into  Ae  air  with  a  V/wI.  H«:  cr-^';AC — m 
1 !  The  amphitheater  thmtdo^d  wnii  MK-,JcaidCi'jL. 
Salome  clinging  to  my  bo«Gm,  OjciHatiThit  nn^btr:  u^ 
!  groond.  The  roar  at  tlkt  lyjD  huA  fjai^-ii  liu.  '.".m. 
n,  and  two  Mows  sand  mie.  TVr  i^u/ij^'ja,  wiu  iii-.c- 
}  heart  of  the  maoXUa-  Tint  wl('^>^  ji:iJr:j::;u6e  Arr. 
licating  for  oar  liTw,  is  d^e  saaiA  'A  t'.jil  y^^^-T  >^^ 
Sero,  deTJl  as  be  was,  damd  i^fl  n»ie:  ai»r  «t.-*ajrtj. 
opular  feeling;  be  waT*d  a  BgtaT  V>  ^^  ^:ui.''.^» :  U>^ 
raa  opened,  and  my  tJiLJorta,  Baj(yLi.-.:ii^  it;  i>*-jrft 
id  showered  with  ^lixiuu  ia>4  (.<ruaui<axt«  ff.^u.  >iiu\r- 
liands,  ^owly  led  ik  trvoL  i^  ama. 
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CHAPTER 
9}e   Year  of  Jubttet 


The  first  rage  of  the  persecution  was  at  an  end ;  ^  the  popu-  ^  iictrofpi 

lar  thirst  for  blood  was  satiated.     The  natural  admiration  that 

follows  fortitude  and  innocence,  and  the  natural  hatred  that 

ocmsigns  a  tyrant  to  the  execration  of  his  time  and  of  poster- 

tty,  found  their  way,  and  Nero  dared  murder  no  more.     I 

Yolnntarily  shared  die  prison  of  Constantius  and  my  child. 

Its  doors  were  now  set  open.     The  liberality  of  my  people 

supplied  the  means  of  returning  to  Judea,  and  we  hastened 

down  the  Tib^r  in  the  first  vessel  that  spread  her  sails  from 

this  throne  of  desolation. 

The  chances  that  had  brought  us  together  were  soon  ex- 
plained. Salome,  urged  to  desperation  by  the  near  approach 
of  her  marriage,  and  anxious  to  save  herself  from  the  perjury 
of  vowing  her  love  to  one  unpossessed  of  her  heart,  had  flown 
^th  Constantius  to  Csesarea.  The  only  person  in  their  con- 
fidence was  the  domestic  who  betrayed  me  into  the  hands  of 
^  procurator,  and  who  assisted  them  only  that  he  might  lure 
™B  from  home. 

At  Caesarea  they  were  wedded,  and  remained  in  conceal- 
Dient,  under  the  protection  of  the  young  Septimius.  My 
^I^Jianiission  to  Rome  struck  them  with  terror,  and  Constan- 
^^  instantly  embarked  to  save  me  by  his  Italian  influence. 
The  attempt  was  surrounded  with  peril,  but  Salome  would  not 
^  left  behind.  Disguised,*  to  avoid  my  possible  refusal  of 
We  at  his  hands,  he  followed  me  step  by  step.  There  were 
^yof  our  people  among  the  attendants  and  even  in  the 
higher  offices  of  the  court.  The  Empress  had,  in  her  re- 
proaches to  Nero,  disclosed  the  new  barbarity  of  my  sentence. 
Kg  time  was  to  be  lost.  Constantius,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  life,  entered  the  palace.    He  saw  the  block  already  erected 
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t  in  the  garden  before  the  window,  where  Nero  Bst  invei 
melody  which  was  to  grace  my  departure.  The  confa 
the  tire  offered  the  only  escape.  I  was  witness  of  his  c 
nation  when  he  made  so  many  fruitless  efforts  to  pe 
to  the  place  where  Salome  remained  in  the  care  of  hi 
tivee.  ^Vhen  I  scaled  the  burning  mansion,  he  des[ 
followed,  lost  his  way  among  the  mins,  and  was  giving 
hoiie  when,  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke,  Salome  fell 
feet.  He  bore  her  to  another  mansion  of  his  family, 
given  shelter  to  the  chief  Christians.  They  were  seize* 
young  wife  scorned  to  sorvive  Constantius;  and  ctuu 
my  own  fortunate  desperation  alone  sared  me  from 
their  martyrdom. 

We  returned  to  Judea.  In  the  first  embrace  of  my 
all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven.  My  brother  rejoiced 
lome's  happiness ;  and  even  her  rejected  kinsman,  des; 
reluctance,  acknowledged  the  claims  of  him  who  had  la 
life  of  the  father,  to  the  daughter's  hand. 

What  i)erception  of  liealth  is  ever  so  exquisite  as  w 
first  rise  from  the  bed  of  sickness?  What  enjoyment 
heart  is  so  full  of  delight  as  that  which  follows  exttei 
fering?  I  had  but  just  escaped  the  most  formidable  p 
hazards;  I  had  escai>ed  the  still  deeper  suffering  of 
ruin  fall  on  beings  whom  I  would  have  died  to  reseu' 
lome's  heart,  overflowing  with  happiness,  gave  new  brii 
to  her  eyes  and  new  animation  to  her  lovely  fom 
danced  with  involuntary  joy,  she  sang,  she  laugbe 
fancy  kindled  into  a  thousand  sparklings.  Beautiful 
ill  my  visions  thou  art  still  before  me.  I  clasp  the< 
widowed  heart,  and  hear  thy  sweet  voice,  sweeter  tl 
fountain  in  the  desert  to  the  pilgrim,  cheering  me  in  th 
of  my  more  than  pilgrimage. 

An  accession  of  opulence  gave  the  only  increase,  if  i 
could  be  given,  to  the  happiness  that  seemed  within  my 
The  year  of  Jubilee  arrived.  Abolished  as  the  chief  t 
of  Judea  had  been  by  the  weakness  and  guilt  of  idc 
kings  and  generations,  they  were  still  observed  by  i 
honored  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     The  law  of  Jabi 
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sacred  in  our  mountains ;   it  was  the  law  of  a  wisdom  and    shirina  toc 
benevolence  above  man. 

Its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Israel,  its  provision  for  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  its  safeguard  of  the 
jmblic  strength  and  constitutional  integrity,  were  unrivaled 
amongst  the  finest  ordinances  of  the  ancient  world. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  the  land  was 
divided,  by  the  inspired  command,  among  the  tribes  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers.     To  each  family  a  portion  was  assignd 
Ma  gift  from  heaven.     The  gift  was  to  be  inalienable.     The 
estate  might  be  sold  for  a  period ;  but  in  the  fiftieth  year,  on 
the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  month  of  Tishri, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  from  the  sanctuary,  echoed  by 
thousands  of  voices  from  every  mountain-top,  proclaimed  the 
Jubilee.    Then  returned,  without  purchase,  every  family  to 
its  original  possessions.     All   the  more  abject  degradations 
of  poverty,   the  wearing  out  of  families,  the  hopeless  ruin, 
^ere  obviated  by  this  great  law.     The  most  undone  Ixang  in 
the  limits  of  Judea  had  still  a  hold  in  the  land.     His  ruin 
<*uld  not  be  final,  perhaps  could  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
jsars;  in  the  last  extremity  he  could  not  be  scorned  as  one 
^tose  birthright  was  extinguished ;  the  Jubilee  was  to  raise 
^un  up  and  place  the  outcast  in  the  early  rank  of  the  sons  of 
^«niel.     All  the  higher  feelings  were  cherished  by  this  inconi- 
I'arable  hope.     The  man,  conscious  of  his  future  possessions, 
t'tained  the  honorable  pride  of  property  under  the  sternest 
privations.     The  time  was  hurrying  on  when  he  should  stand 
on  an  equality  with  mankind,  when  his  worn  spirit  should  l)e- 
gin  the  world  again  with  fresh  vigor,  if  he  were  young;  or 
when  he  should  sit  under  the  vine  and  the  iig-tree  of  his  fa- 
thers, if  his  age  refused  c^ain  to  struggle  for  the  distinctions 
of  the  world. 

The  agrarian  law  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  feeble  effoi*ts  to  es- 
tablish this  true  foundation  of  personal  and  political  vigor, 
showed  at  once  both  the  natural  impulse  and  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man wisdom.  The  Boman  plunged  the  people  into  furious  dis- 
sensions, which  perished  almost  in  their  birth.  The  Spai-tan 
was  secured  for  a  time  only  by  barbarian  prohibitions  of  money 
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Zbt  BUotment  and  commerce — a  code  which  raised  an  iron  wall  against  dr- 
ilizationy  turned  the  people  into  a  perpetual  soldiery,  and 
finally,  by  the  mere  result  of  continual  war,  overthrew  Ubeity, 
dominion,  and  name. 

The  Jubilee  was  for  a  peculiar  people,  restricted  by  a  diTine 
interposition  from  increase  beyond  the  original  number.  Bat 
who  shall  say  how  far  the  same  benevolent  interposition  might 
not  have  been  extended  to  all  nations,  if  they  had  revered  the 
original  compact  of  heaven  with  man?  How  far  throughout 
the  earth  the  provisions  for  each  man's  wants  might  not  have 
been  secured — the  overwhelming  superabundance  of  portion- 
less  life  that  fills  the  world  with  crime  might  not  have  been  re- 
strained ;  how  far  despotism,  that  growth  of  desperate  abject- 
ness  of  the  understanding  and  gross  corruption  of  the  senses, 
might  not  have  been  repelled  by  manly  knowledge  and  native 
virtue?     But  the  time  may  come. 

In  the  first  allotments  of  the  territory,  ample  domains  had 
been  appointed  for  the  princes  and  leaders  of  the  tribes.  One 
of  those  princedoms  now  returned  to  me,  and  I  entered  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  leaders  of  Naphtali,  a  large  extent  of 
hill  and  valley,  rich  with  corn,  olive,  and  vine.  The  antiq- 
uity of  possession  gave  a  kind  of  hallowed  and  monumental 
interest  to  the  soil.  I  was  master  of  its  wealth,  but  I  in- 
dulged a  loftier  feeling  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  had 
trod  the  palace  and  the  plain  before  me.  Every  chamber  bore 
the  trace  of  those  whom  the  history  of  my  country  had  taught 
me  to  reverence;  and  often,  when  in  some  of  the  fragrant 
evenings  of  summer  I  have  flung  myself  among  the  thick  beds 
of  bloom  that  spread  spontaneously  over  my  hills,  the  spirits^ 
of  the  loved  and  honored  seemed  to  gather  round  me.  I  sav 
once  more  the  matron  gravity  and  the  virgin  grace ;  even  the 
more  remote  generations,  those  great  progenitors  who  with 
David  fought  the  Philistine ;  the  solemn  chieftains  who  \»4th 
Joshua  followed  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  through  toil  and 
battle  into  the  promised  land ;  the  sainted  sages  who  witnessed 
the  giving  of  the  law,  and  worshiped  Him  who  spake  in 
thunder  from  Sinai ;  all  moved  before  me,  for  all  had  trod  the 
very  ground  on  which  I  gazed.     Could  I  transfer  myself  back 
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to  their  time,  on  tliat  spot  I  should  stand  among  a  living        Ube 
circle  of  heroic  and  glorious  beings  before  whose  true  glory     "5IS?S  ^ 
the  pomps  of  earth  were  vain ;  the  hearers  of  the  prophets 
themselves ;  the  servants  of  the  man  of  miracle,  the  com})an- 
ions  of  the  friend  of  God ;  nay,  distinction  that  surpasses  hu- 
man thought,  themselves  the  chosen  of  heaven. 

The  cheering  occupations  of  rural  life  wei-e  to  be  henceforth 
pursued  on  a  scale  more  fitting  my  rank.  I  was  the  first 
chieftain  of  my  tribe,  the  man  by  whose  wisdom  multitudes 
were  to  be  guided,  and  by  whose  benevolence  multitudes  were 
to  be  sustained.  I  felt  that  mingled  sense  of  rank  and  re- 
sponsibility which  with  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  or  the  vicious 
is  the  strongest  temptation  to  excess,  but  with  the  honorable 
and  intelligent  constitutes  the  most  pleasurable  and  the  most 
elevated  state  of  the  human  mind. 

Yet  what  are  the  fortunes  of  man  but  a  ship  launched  on 
an  element  whose  essence  is  restlessness?  The  very  wind, 
without  which  we  can  not  move,  gathers  to  a  storm  and  we 
are  undone !  The  tyrainiy  of  our  conquerors  had  for  a  few 
months  been  paralyzed  by  the  destruction  of  Rome.  But  the 
governor  of  Judea  was  not  to  be  long  withheld,  where  plunder 
allured  the  most  furious  rapacity  that  perhaps  ever  hungered 
in  the  heart  of  man.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  our  harvest,  sur- 
rounded with  the  fruitage  of  the  year  and  enjoying  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  patriarchal  life,  when  I  received  the  formidable 
summons  to  present  myself  again  before  Flonis.  Imprison- 
ment and  torture  were  in  the  command.  He  had  heard  of  my 
opulence,  and  I  knew  how  little  his  insolent  cupidity  would 
regard  the  pardon  under  which  I  had  returned.  I  determined 
to  retire  into  the  mountains  and  defy  him. 

But  the  Roman  plunderer  had  the  activity  of  his  country- 
men. On  the  very  night  of  my  receiving  the  summons  I  was 
roused  from  sleep  by  the  outcries  of  the  retainers,  who  in  that 
season  of  heat  lay  in  the  open  air  round  the  palace.  I  started 
from  my  bed,  only  to  see  with  astonishment  the  courtyards 
filled  with  cavaliy,  galloping  in  pursuit  of  the  few  peasants 
who  still  fought  for  their  lord.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
the  torches  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  and  I 
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ir.)    »;.U  ]    •ITUVP'L    Zl»    TrmmrT   Q     Ir  «niIIlilHL    OL  3f  kflti 

ait'l    Ml     r,thli--u    HUT    Tii^imi^..   mp*r    □  liBIU.       X^  KiBH^ 

alanii'  'I  i'v  r^is-au'^  wiwn   tit^   uu.    ••iiimK-i.  -aOL  oftut 

'I'll'  i(  !•  Ip-iit  Hui-  lUUim-mKL  tv  -Qr  T-iuut  iuibr  i£  ^  pcv 
Btihi,  Ml   lijjj.ib  .■fl*iiTnikD_T  TDUsri.      Tib  it^'-ta!  sulR^of 

limiir,  wl»'Ti  <■?!'*  vL"  tuTT  It!  1L7  iwiiiw  ritt  ymsixL  Afc» 
•'»iii|N«l,  wli'i  hvl  limk'^u  irOiI:T  avtr^  iltw  ±3z  :mKC.  lb 
II  »i  ytif  I'M  I'l  •%<v«'r  liif-  uveuui^  na.  -^  ±at  "*r''™T 
..lti.MM|/»  .if  tl,..  (JNiil  war  «i  ,^ua^■l^ 

II  [Kilii't   iu'Vi-r  t»n»T-f  ultl!  biit  f^iicii'HiB:  sas  :f  JdHt 

i«ii- «  i|i.  .1  :iwriy.     A])  v^  Kiisu-maLiia.  11  117  ii^ilr.  nd 

II !•  I  I'll  'l<'|..iiliiji',  »ljjtV-v(:i-!krt  -  •.:iir,.i:>:=.i^.-'iff 

"in. .It  III  11  (iw  lii.iin:  our  cjiiiit-Jt-  LiiL  illj^  Tr?T  I^mH 
i-iii  ii.iin.™  •■;i|i;tMMiiii-(],  ajj'l  Tre  vn-rt  Ti>:iLrei  v  ■jil  4« 
t-l t I    ii..in|i  iif  ih^  hfiat--  f.i  n.T  it-iirri.     v.csaiili" 

I--I I  I  Bi.iil.i  niij  tIi*-liL-.l  LiL=i.r£  r^i-r 'iun  !«« 

I I-  III..  II ;it -n-y.      With  tL*-  wccie^.  lie  iiireKSt** 

I  \yi<  ...■■■. I  li^  II  il.-i'liiri'il  rt-stjlution  nM  u-  leiri  Tie  spi^  nntil 

li>   -HI.  I. •mill      '11 Einivaii  was  Lruken  uj-aLid  all  desiitrf 

M'    "I" '  -'ii'l. 

A)   rliK  I  I1...1W.1  H  iliiy  iif  wareh  through  everr  deffle  of  the 

" 'Ml  'i"  ""■■<  '"'''u  ii'liiruiiig  at  the  head  of  some  pnsuti 

I". Hill!!  .1  liii.l)  ,11,  tl  liiliT.  I  flfw  to  meet  him.  HeTum 
'' '  I'  ■''I'll! iiml  ilr;iniiiK  ofT  tlie  mantle  which  coT«red  the 

"  III  ilii'  ili|{lit  III'  till.  IditiiaiiH,"  said  he,  "I  saw  a  honemu 
ii'iliiiifi  III  Mil  iifjiiiiinl  II  i-riiwd.  His  voice  caught  my  ear.  I 
■ii-'li'il  li'Muiiil  111  niivi'  liitii,  iuid  he  burst  through  the  dnle 
I'  lull  ..|.i.il  1(1,1.  |,y  tin,  ti(,'Iit  (if  the  torches  I  could  perceire 
hilt  III-  H  iiM  ili-n|ii-i  iih-Iy  wiHimii-,].  When  day  broke,  I  tracked 
"111  liy  lii:i  liliHiit.  riJH  hiirNi',  gashed  by  scythes,  had  fallea 
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ander  him.     I  found  my  unfortanate  friend  lying  senseless      Wonuin 
beside  a  rill,  to  which  he  had  crept  for  water."  ^  "* 

Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  as  he  told  the  brief  story.  I  too 
remembered  the  generous  interposition  of  the  youth,  and  when 
1  looked  upon  the  paleness  of  those  fine  Italian  features  that 
I  had  so  lately  seen  lighted  up  with  living  spiiit,  and  in  a 
scene  of  regal  luxury,  I  felt  a  pang  for  the  uncertainty  of 
human  things.  But  the  painful  pai*t  of  the  moral  was  spaied 
us.  The  young  Roman's  wounds  were  stanched,  and  in  an 
enemy  and  a  Roman  I  found  the  means  of  paying  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  His  appearance  among  the  troops  sent  to  seize  me 
had  been  only  a  result  of  his  anxiety  to  save  the  father  of  his 
friends.  He  had  accidentally  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
order  and  hoped  to  anticipate  its  execution.  But  he  arrived 
only  in  time  to  be  involved  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight. 
Pursued  and  wounded  by  the  peasantry,  he  lost  his  way,  and 
but  for  the  generous  perseverance  of  Constantius  he  must 
have  died. 

The  public  information  which  he  brought  was  of  the  most 
important  kind.  In  the  Roman  councils,  the  utter  subjuga- 
tion of  Judea  was  resolved  on;  the  last  spark  of  national 
independence  was  to  be  extinguished,  tho  in  the  blood  of 
the  last  native;  a  Roman  colony  established  in  our  lands; 
the  Roman  worship  introduced ;  and  Jerusalem  profaned  by  a 
statue  of  Nero,  and  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god,  on  the  altar  of 
the  sanctuary.  To  crush  the  resistance  of  the  people,  the 
legions,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  men,  were  under 
orders  from  proconsular  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  The  most 
distinguished  captain  of  the  empire,  Vespasian,  was  called 
from  Britain  to  the  command,  and  the  whole  military  strength 
of  Rome  was  prepared  to  follow  up  the  blow. 

I  summoned  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe.  My  temperament 
was  warlike.  The  seclusion  and  studies  of  my  early  life  had 
but  partially  suppressed  my  natural  delight  in  the  vividness 
of  martial  achievement.  But  the  cause  that  now  summoned 
me  w'as  enough  to  have  kindled  the  dullest  peasant  into  the 
soldier.  I  had  seen  the  discipline  of  the  enemy ;  I  had  made 
myself  master  of  their  system  of  war.     Fortifications  wher- 
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CHAPTER 

Preparing  for  an  Attack 


Indecision  in  the  beginning  of  war  is  worse  than  war.     I 

decided  that  whatever  were  the  consequences,  the  sword  must 

be  unsheathed  without  delay.     With  Eleazar  and  Constantius, 

I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  map,  and  examined  on  what  point  the 

first  blow  should  fall.     The  proverbial  safety  of  a  multitude 

of  councilors  was  obviously  disregarded  in  the  smallness  of 

my  council ;  yet  few  as  we  were,  we  differed  upon  every  point 

bat  one,  that  of  the  certainty  of  our  danger ;  the  promptitude 

of  Koman  vengeance  suffered  no  contest  of  opinion.     Eleazar, 

with  a  spirit  as  manly  as  ever,  faced  hazard,  yet  gave  his 

voice  for  delay. 

"The  sole  hope  of  success,'*  said  he,  "must  depend  on  rous- 
ing the  popidar  mind.  The  Roman  troops  are  not  to  be 
beaten  by  any  regular  army  in  the  world.  If  we  attack  them 
on  the  ordinary  principles  of  war,  the  result  can  only  be  de- 
feat, slaughter  in  dungeons,  and  deeper  slavery.  If  the  nation 
can  be  aroused,  numbers  may  prevail  over  discipline ;  variety 
of  attack  may  distract  science ;  the  desperate  boldness  of  the 
insui^nts  may  at  length  exhaust  the  Koman  fortitude,  and  a 
glorious  peace  will  then  restore  the  countiy  to  that  independ- 
ence for  which  my  life  would  be  a  glad  and  ready  sacrifice. 
But  you  must  fii-st  have  the  people  with  you,  and  for  that 

purpose  you  must  have  the  leaders  of  the  people " 

"What!"  interrupted  I,  "must  we  first  mingle  in  the  ca- 
bals of  Jerusalem  and  rouse  the  frigid  debaters  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  into  action?  Are  we  first  to  conciliate  the  irreconcilable, 
to  soften  the  furious,  to  purify  the  corrupt?  If  the  Romans 
are  to  be  our  tyrants  till  we  can  teach  patriotism  to  faction, 
we  may  as  well  build  the  dungeon  at  once,  for  to  the  dungeon 
we  are  consigned  for  the  longest  life  among  us.     Death  or 
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^■■.i-r-      ~—  -Z.T  '•- z~  Trsilii  ::?•-  TiLr:c^  the  preanuFOf 

--  ■.^-.  -r.r-  ^LiiC  JLiT^  rtaen  All*  asi* ;  if  from  prifA 

-  -^  -.  T_^  -.  T-..  t::j£  ii:!c:i- t.  tLi:  iiaiilT  lus  not  itt 
■.j-j.  r  .-»^~  :-n:iJi:=i  t'  Tr^  hrrv  the  p«H..pl*  staad,ifttr 
*  L.:z.  ,r^,  --«:>    ;  ~'  sr  -mzzz^iei  s±:z^il»ais  to  Ksisonn,  ii 

--1^-^  .:  r  11-  r-=:7>  I  *:>.'■' T.;cr  ^«CienKi:$  friendship, 
Zlf.iJiLr.  u::.  r-^  "•-'"  .t.'ht  t--i T-^rr  z^  faw  me  fiom  llit 
■■''?•  — -  r  11-:  --^L^a-j;  31A-  ':uk}  j.cr  wntr  judgment.  Bit 
i-r^  ;  ^j^~^  x.7^— ,2. ";~  ill  zhiXi -y  nszizz.-Dei  the  honor  of  mm, 
-  t-ttJl-  ij  iJ,  :-.-ij  1  jf  X  i;.n.  ihrf  fioruia  crest  thatshiU 
-J.     -jj-  i,;^  -_-  _Li  L      '-'"lAz'  -.-.cl::::: -liir  hv^ly  causeintiK 

-i.."    ■■    .    i_   V    --:.    :^  -:-:.>  :li=   I  d.;..'     I.inpr  till 
•1  T-     -----.■  -_.:  zi^-iT-?   ri.—    ■:L^:7  vrii.v   wirh  Plnm  br 

"•-":-i— jij    i   !.  -.,1    "_ir  T-'l     t-  -;-■;   ;■.  rj-  I'f  t-vvry  man  wl* 
l.-iT.  i  -T  : :  -    -       V._:  :--,      .ilv  a:?^  a  brii..Kj  that,  !fc 
".".-    -.-."-1*.  -;r^-i-r   i^»  liT.^  iiz:'"-n(r  the  ruins  of  lhii>' 
-.   ...TTT  -      i:-:irL  rl;-.:'  --^--.1.1  i-a?t  tteir  fanjrs,  to  f«l 

:'  :  l-.i^i.-  d— l~fT.  A*  ttLI  a.-£  the  serpent  itself  to  ri* 
f.-.;.-,  ::,.T  ■r;^j::il  :T:jr^.  I:  :>  the  irrevooable  nature  of  tiC 
t.  .:,  •■■/  '■•^  V.4.-;  -i-r.l  i:  '^^  ':-  ti:i*.>iiievoas ;  to  lick  the  dust 
.:.-;.  -.'.  ■'a.-i  -r::;r;  v  .tvtj- 0:1  ::s  belly  until  it  can  twist  iw 
f'<.;-  arv;:,i  :L-  ".i-.tu^.  >"•■!  U-t  the  old  pensionaries,^ 
hi'.iVi  i.a:..;-ti-..:i  ia  tS."  traiu  ■■£  every  go^-eniiir,  the  iipen 
.y-;i-rs  hf  t'.t-ir  'MUi.rry  fT  til:hy  lucre,  betray  ine  when  I 
U-Hv.  it  ill  th'ir  jjowkt.     To  the  fiehl,  I  say — once  and  for  all, 

My  fiiiiirl,  fit  nu  jic^rioil  patient  of  contradietion,  vas  fevered 
hy  till'  |f-r|il'-xity  of  the  time.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  chain- 
In  r  wlirti  runhijiiilius  tirii^<;'y  =>toi'Iwd  me. 

'■  My  fiilhi  r,"  miiil  he,  with  a  voloe  calmer  than  Ms  coun- 
ii  iiiiin'i-,  "yc.ii  liiivi!  hui-t  our  noble  kinsman's  feelings,  li 
■  'I  iK'i.  ill  rill  liiiur  when  our  unanimity  may  fail  that  we 
iJn'iilfl   iiiin'i-r   iliHSiinKiiiiis   between  those   whose  hearts  are 
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alike  embarked  in  this   great  cause.     Let   me   mediate  l^* 
tween  you." 

He  led  Eleazar  back  from  the  casement  to  which  he  had 
withdrawn  to  cool  his  blood,  burning  with  the  oiTeri.He  of  my 
Unguage. 

^Eleazar  is  in  the  right.     The  Komans  are  irreniMtibi^  by 

any  force  short  of  the  whole  people.     Th^-y  have  militar;/ 

possession  of  the  country — all  your  fortfess^'s,  all  your  jy/^tfl. 

all  your  passes.     They  are  as  familiar  as  you  ar»;  with  'rv*-ry 

defile,  mountain,  and  marsh;   they  surround  you  with  tow 

quered  provinces  on  the  north,  east,  and  wjuth;  your  w#:-t>-rTi 

l»rrier  is  open  to  them  while  it  is  shut  to  you;  th«i  wra  i-,  tii^ 

Wgli-road  of  their  armies,  while  at  their  first  forbiddiij/,  you 

dare  not  launch  a  galley  between  Libanus  and  Idujn^a.    N^Ah- 

uig  can  counterbalance  this  local  superiority  but  tlj<r  ri-,iii{(  of 

yow whole  people." 

"Yet,  are  we  to  intrigue  with  the  talkers  in  J«rr!j-al«-jji  for 
^8?"  interrupted  I.  "  What  less  than  a  de»c<;nd<r<J  iljiinder- 
bolt  could  rouse  them  to  a  sense  that  then^  is  ovt-u  a  hi-a'.'<rn 
^ve  them?  " 

"Still,  we  must  have  them  with  us,"  said  CoriHtantii*?*,  **  for 

^emust  have  all.     Universality  is  the  spirit  of  an  inhurn-^riion  - 

^  war.     If  I  were  commander  of  a  revolt,  I   hhould  UnA 

^i^eater  confidence  of  success  at  the  head  of  a  hingle  jirovjn'-ij 

^  which  every  human  being  was  against  tlie  eneiuy,  than 

at  the  head  of  an  empire   partially   in   arms,     I'he    mind 

even  of  the   rudest  spearsman  is  a  gn^at   iMn-i'iou   of   him. 

The  boldest  shrinks  from  the  consciousness  tliat  ho^)tiIity  is 

on  all  sides;  that  whether  marrthing  or   at   rest,    watching 

or  sleeping,  by  night  or  by  day,  hostility  is  round  him  ;  that 

it  is  in  the  very  air  he  breathes,  in  the  very  food  h<t  ^ats ;  tliat 

every  face  he  sees  is  the  face  of  one  who  wish^'S  him  slain; 

that  every  knife,  even  every  trivial  instrument  of  liuman  ush, 

may  be  turned  into  a  shedder  of  his  blood.     Tliose  thinj<s, 

perpetually   confronting   his  mind,    break  it  down  until  the 

man  grows  reckless,  miserable,  undisciplinifd,  and  a  dastard." 

**  Yet,"  observed  Eleazar,  **the  constant  roblx'ry  of  an  in- 

sunectionaiy  war  must  render  it  a  favorite  command." 
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"Let  me  speak  from  ezperieDce,"  aaid  ConstantiuB.  "Two 
years  ago  J  was  attached,  with  a  squadroQ  of  galleys,  to  tht 
expeditiou  against  the  tribes  of  Mount  Tauras.  While  the 
galleya  wintered  in  Cyprus,  I  followed  the  troops  up  the  hills. 
Nothing  had  been  omitted  that  wonld  counteract  tite  sereiitf 
of  the  season.  Tents,  provisions,  clothing  adapted  to  the 
hills,  even  luxuries  despatched  from  the  islands,  gave  tha 
camps  almost  the  indulgences  of  cities.  The  physical  hatd- 
ships  of  the  campaign  were  trivial  compared  with  those  of 
hundreds  in  which  the  Romans  had  beaten  regular  armies. 
Yet  the  discontent  was  indescribable,  from  the  perpetul 
alarms  of  the  service.  The  mountaineers  were  not  numenxu 
and  were  but  half  armed ;  they  were  not  disciplined  at  all. 
A  Roman  centurion  would  have  outmaneuvered  all  their  cap- 
tains. But  they  were  brave;  they  knew  nothing  but  to  kill 
or  he  killed,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  them  whether  Deat^ 
did  his  work  by  night  or  by  day.  Sleep  to  us  was  scarcely 
jmssible.  To  sit  down  on  a  march  was  to  be  leveled  at  byi 
score  of  arrows;  to  pursue  the  archers  was  to  be  lured  into 
some  hollow,  where  a  fragment  of  the  rock  above  or  a  felW 
tree,  was  ready  to  crush  the  legionaries  We  chased  them 
f!-(mi  hill  to  bill;  we  might  as  well  have  chased  the  vultures 
and  eagh'S  tliat  duly  followtid  us,  with  tlie  perfect  certain^ 
of  not  Ix'iiig  disappointed  of  their  meal.  Wherever  the  enemy 
showed  themselves  they  were  beaten,  but  our  victory  was  to- 
tally fruitless.  The  next  turn  of  the  mountain  road  was  a 
stronghold,  from  whioh  we  had  to  expect  a  new  storm  of  ar 
rows,  lances,  and  fragments  of  rock. 

"  The  inountaineei'S  always  had  a  retreat,"  he  continued, 
"  If  wo  drove  them  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  hills,  they  were 
in  a  moment  in  the  valleys,  where  we  must  follow  them  at  the 
risk  of  falling  doivn  precipices  and  being  swallowed  up  by  tor- 
rents, in  which  the  strongest  swimmer  in  the  legions  could  not 
live  fora  moment.  If  we  drove  them  from  the  valleys,  we  saw 
them  scaling  the  mountains  as  if  they  had  wings,  and  scofRngat 
our  tardy  and  helpless  movements,  encumbered  aa  we  were  with 
ba^age  and  annor.  Wc  at  length  foreed  our  way  through 
the  mountain  range,  atid  when  with  the  loss  of  half  the  army 
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we  had  reached  their  citadel,  -vfe  found  that  the  work  was  to  Ube  jfc 
be  begun  again.  To  remain  where  we  were  was  to  be  starved ; 
we  had  defeated  the  barbarians,  but  they  were  as  unconquered 
as  ever,  and  our  only  resource  was  to  retrace  our  steps,  which 
we  did  at  the  expense  of  a  battle  every  morning,  noon, 
evening,  and  night,  with  a  ruinous  loss  of  life  and  the  total 
abandonment  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  baggage.  The 
defeat  was  of  course  hushed  up,  and  according  to  the  old 
Roman  policy,  the  escape  was  colored  to  a  victory ;  I  had  the 
honor  of  carrying  back  the  general  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
decreed  an  ovation,  a  laurel  crown,  and  a  crowd  of  the  usual 
distinctions;  but  the  triumph  belonged  to  the  men  of  the 
mountains,  and  until  our  campaign  is  forgotten,  no  Koman 
captain  will  look  for  his  laurels  in  Mount  Taurus  again  " 

"  Such  forever  be  the  fate  of  wars  against  the  natural  free- 
dom of  the  brave, "  said  I ;  "  but  the  Cicilians  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  almost  impenetrable  country.  Three-fourths  of 
Judea  is  already  in  the  enemy's  possession." 

"  No  country  in  which  man  can  exist  can  be  impenetrable  to 
an  invading  army,"  was  the  reply.  "Natural  defenses  are 
trifling  before  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  man.  The  true  bar- 
rier is  in  the  hearts  of  the  defenders.  We  were  masters  of 
the  whole  range.  We  could  not  find  a  thousand  men  assem- 
bled on  any  one  point.  Yet  we  were  not  the  actual  possessors 
of  a  mile  of  ground  beyond  the  square  of  our  camp.  We 
never  saw  a  day  without  an  attack,  nor  ever  lay  down  at  night 
without  the  certainty  of  some  fierce  attempt  at  a  surprise.  It 
was  this  perpetual  anxiety  that  broke  the  spirits  of  the  troops. 
All  was  in  hostility  to  them.  They  felt  that  there  was  not  a 
secure  spot  within  the  horizon.  Every  man  whom  they  saw, 
they  knew  to  be  one  who  either  had  drawn  Roman  blood  or 
who  longed  in  his  inmost  soul  to  draw  it.  They  dared  not 
pass  by  a  single  rock  without  a  search  for  a  lurking  enemy. 
Even  a  felled  tree  might  conceal  some  daring  savage,  who  was 
i*ontent  to  die  on  the  Roman  s])ears,  after  having  flung  his 
unerring  lance  among  the  ranks  or  shot  an  arrow  that  went 
through  the  thickest  corslet.  I  have  seen  the  boldest  of  the 
legionaries  sink  on  the  ground  in  absolute  exhaustion  of  heart 
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Roman  spoliation.     But  no  native  foot  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  armory,  and  mysterious  stories  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
those  splendid  halls  filled  the  ears  of  the  people.     Mandi 
was  held  to  be  the  talisman  of  the  Roman  power  o^er  Judet 
by  more  than  the  people;  the  belief  had  made  its  way  among 
the  legions,  and  no  capture  could  be  a  bolder  omen  of  the  vtr. 
I  still  preferred  the  more  direct  blow  on  Jerusalem,  and 
declaimed  on  the  vital  importance  in  all  wars,  of  seizing  on 
the  capital.     But  I  was  controlled.     Eleazar's  grave  wisdom 
and  the  science  of  Constantius  deprived  me  of  argument,  snd 
the  attack  on  Masada  was  finally  planned  before  we  left  the 
chamber.     Nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  our  plan  for 
the  siege  of  the  most  scientific  fortification  in  Judea,  crowded 
with  men  and  furnished  with  every  implement  and  mm^hinft 
of  war  that  Roman  experience   could  supply.     Our  simple 
preparations  were  a  few  ropes  for  ladders,  a  few  hatchets  for 
cutting  down  gates  and  palisadoes,  and  a  few  faggots  for  set- 
ting on  fire  what  we  could.     Five  hundred  of  our  tribe,  who 
had  never  thrown  a  lance  but  in  hunting,  formed  our  expedi- 
tion, and  at  the  head  of  those,  Constantius,  who  claimed  the 
exploit  by  the  right  of  discovery,  was  to  march  at  dusk,  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  forests  during  the  day,  and  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival  within  reach  of  the  fortress  attempt  it  by  sur- 
prise.    Eleazar  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  rouse  his  retainers, 
and  I  was  to  await  at  their  head  the  result  of  the  enterprise, 
and  if  successful,  unfurl  the  standard  of  Naphtali  and  ad- 
vance on  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
77le  Dtparlare  of  QmsbmUus 

The  remainder  of  this  memorable  day  lingered  on  w'tth  a 

tsidiness  beyond  description.     The  criminal  who  countA  u^*r 

etches  of  the  night  before  his  execution  has  bat  a  faint  iu^- 

^  of  that  hot  and  yet  pining  anxiety,  that  loathing  of  a.. 

^gs  unconnected  with  the  one  mighty  event,  that  zu:xu*r^, 

of  hopelessness  and  hope,  that  morbid  nervooMi^iM  of  frT^rrr 

fiber  in  his  frame,  which  make  up  the  suspense  of  tb^  ^Mi- 

spiiator  in  even  the  noblest  cause. 

When  the  hour  of  banquet  came,  I  sat  down  in  tb^  cbi/iskt  '/t 
magnificence,  as  was  the  custom  of  my  rank*  Th^  taf/>;  vm 
filled  with  guests;  all  around  me  was  gaiety  and  y/utpf  i::;rh' 
bom  men,  handsome  women,  richly  attired  attendaxit-, :  pjuf^f 
the  work  of  Tynan  and  Greek  artists,  in  its  tazamr^.  r^<)uvrr ; 
walls  covered  with  tissues;  music  filling  the  air  f:f^*jhA  'ij 
fountains  of  perfumed  waters.  I  felt  as  little  of  th^rr/.  ^,  A 
I  were  in  the  wilderness.  The  richest  wines,  thfr  xi.*a\  i*r.,' 
cate  fruits,  palled  on  my  taste.  If  I  had  one  vUh,  ,t  i»^ 
that  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  oblivir/n  might  ^s.f/.:,\  */, 
insensibility!  At  my  wife  and  daughters  I  rt^itnn-A  tnt  '/.jh 
glance.  I  thought  that  I  had  never  htfoTH  se^rn  th^;r,  Iv/^  v/ 
fitted  to  adorn  their  rank,  to  be  the  mffd^U  of  ^rv:*',  >.v.. 
ness,  and  honor,  to  society,  and  the  thought  nmrA^,  twi  h>^rt 
— how  soon  may  all  this  be  changed ! 

My  eyes  sought  Constantius;  he  had  jii.nt  r^um^'A  frou*  ?.»* 
preparations,  and  came  in  glowing  with  the  eTitho*.;aA//*  of  it***. 
soldier.  He  sat  down  beside  8alom#f,  and  hi.H  chf-.^x  i(r4/\!t 
ally  turned  to  the  hue  of  death.  He  sat  lik^;  uiy-M-Uf  Wf^/fti^'*\ 
in  frequent  reverie,  and  to  the  playful  ^tAwixtaUou*.  of  n^ilot/.*', 
that  he  would  indulge  in  the  table  aft/r  hiM  fatijr»j<-,  h<r  j^;iv«? 
forced  smiles  and  broken  answers.     The  future  w;u  plainly 
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:■>;.'  *•'.":*_   ;-  •    ::. ;   -.-.:-...  ....  :._i:  ::,-  L-.^ii:  «•!    dkui  could  luve 

bebide  him,  he  leit  the  pang  of  contrast,  and  when  on  acci- 
dentally lifting  his  eyes,  they  met  mine,  the  single  conscious 
look  interchanged  told  the  perturbation  that  preyed  on  both 
in  the  heart's  core. 

I  soon  rose,  and  under  pretense  of  having  letters  to  de- 
spatch to  our  friends  in  Rome,  retired  to  my  chamber.    There 
lay  the  chart  still  on  the  table,  the  route  to  Masada  marked 
by  pencil   lines.      With   what  breathlessness   I   now  traced 
every  point  and  bearing  of  it !     There,  within  a  space  orer 
which  I  could  stretch  my  arm,  was  my  world.     In  tiiat  Httie 
boundary  was  I  to  struggle  against  the  supremacy  that  cov- 
ered the  earth !    Those  fairy  hills,  those  scarcely  visible  riveis, 
those  remote  cities,  dots  of  human  habitation,  were  to  be 
henceforth  the  places  of  siege  and  battle,  memorable  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  engrossing  every  energy  of  myself 
and  my  countrymen,  and  big  with  the  fates  of  generations  on 
generations. 

It  was  dusk,  and  I  was  still  devouring  with  my  eyes  this 
chart  of  prophecy  when  Constantius  entered. 

"I   have  come,"   said   he  gravely,    "to   bid  you  ferewell 
for  the  night.     In  two  days  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  again." 
"No,  my  brave  son,"  I  interrupted,  "we  do  not  leave  each 
other  to-night." 

He  looked  surprised.  "  I  must  be  gone  this  instant.  Elea- 
zar  has  done  his  part  with  the  activity  of  his  honest  and 
manly  mind.  Two  miles  off,  in  the  valley  under  the  date- 
grove,  I  have  left  five  hundred  of  the  finest  fellows  that  ever 
sat  a  charger.  In  half  an  hour  Sirius  rises ;  then  we  go,  and 
let  the  governor  of  Masada  look  to  it!  Farewell,  and  wish 
me  good  fortune." 

"  May  every  angel  that  protects  the  righteous  cause  hover 
abovti  your  head!  "  I  exclaimed;  "but  no  farewell,  for  we  go 
together." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  conduct  of  the  enterprise? "  asked 
]w.  strongly.  "  'Tis  true  I  have  been  in  the  Roman  service, 
but  that  service  I  luited  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  I  was 
a  Greek  and  bound  to  Rome  no  longer  than  she  could  hold  me 
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in  her  cham.  If  I  could  have  found  men  to  follow  me.  1 
should  have  done  in  Cyprus  what  I  now  do  in  Judea.  TLe 
countryman  of  Leonidas,  Cimon,  and  Timeleon  was  not  r^.-rr^ 
to  hug  his  slavery.  I  am  now  a  son  of  Judea :  to  her  llv 
affectioDs  have  been  transplanted,  and  to  her.  if  she  does  Lot 
reject  me,  shall  my  means  and  my  life  be  given."' 

He  relaxed  the  belt  from  his  waist  and  dropped  it  with 
his  simitar  on  the  ground.  I  lifted  it  and  pla/.-e^l  it  asair^  i:: 
kishand. 

"No,  Constantius, "  I  replied,    "I   honor  your  zeal,  ar.'i 

''ould  confide  in  you  if  the  world  hung  upon  the  r/ala:jf-e. 

But  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  lingering  here  while  vo--  are 

in  the  field.     My  mind,  within  these  few  hours,  has  l^-eu  orj 

the  rack.     I  must  take  the  chances  with  vou. " 

"It  is   utterly  impossible,"    was  his  firm  answer;    "your 

absence  would  excite  instant  suspicion.     The  Eoman  spie*  are 

ererywhere.     The    natural  result    follows,  that  our   mar^h 

would  be  intercepted,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  eveu  low 

we  may  be  too  late.     That  inconceivable  sagacity  by  wi'.i'h 

the  Romans  seem  to  be  masters  of  even-  man's  secret  has 

been  already  at  work ;  troops  were  seen  on  the  rout^  to  31  a- 

sada  this   very   day.     Let  it  be  known  that  the  prince  of 

Kaphtali  has  left  his  palace,  and  the  dozen  s^iua^lronh  of  'i'h;a- 

cian  horse  which  I  saw  within  those  four  davs  at  TiV^rias  will 

be  riding  through  your  domains  before  the  next  .sunset." 

This  reflection  checked  me.  "Well  then,''  said  J,  *' ko,  and 
the  protection  of  Him  whose  pillar  of  chmd  led  liis  people 
through  the  sea  and  through  the  desert  be  your  li'^ht  in  the 
hour  of  peril ! '' 

I  pressed  his  hand;  he  turned  to  depart,  but  canie  bsuirk,  and 
after  a  slight  hesitation  said:  "If  Salome  had  once  offended 
her  noble  father  by  her  flight,  the  offense  was  mine.  Forgive 
her,  for  her  heart  is  still  the  heart  of  your  child.  She  loves 
you.  If  I  fall,  let  the  memory  of  our  disobedience  lie  in  my 
grave ! " 


His  voice  stopped,  and  mine  could  not  break  the  silence. 
"Let  what  will  come,"  rf*sunied  he  with  an  effort,  "tell 
Salome  that  the  last  word  on  my  lips  was  her  name. 
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He  left  the  chamber^  and  I  felt  as  if  a  portion  of  my  being 
had  gone  forth  from  me. 

This  day  was  one  of  the  many  festivals  of  our  oountiy,  and 
my  halls  echoed  with  sounds  of  enjoyment.  The  immense 
gardens  glittered  with  illiunination  in  all  the  graceful  devioifs 
of  which  our  people  were  such  masters,  and  when  I  looked 
out  for  the  path  of  Constantius,  I  was  absolutely  pained  br 
the  sight  of  so  much  fantastic  pleasure  while  my  hero  was 
pursuing  his  way  through  darkness  and  danger. 

At  length  the  festival  was  over.  The  lights  twinkled 
fainter  among  the  arbors,  the  sounds  of  glad  voices  sank,  ami  I 
saw  from  my  easement  the  evidences  of  departure  in  the  trains 
of  torches  that  moved  up  the  surroundmg  hills.  The  sight  of 
a  stiirlit  sky  has  always  been  to  me  among  the  softest  and 
surest  healers  of  the  heart,  and  I  gazed  upon  that  mighty 
scene  wliich  throws  all  human  cares  into  such  littleness,  until 
my  composui-e  returned. 

The  last  of  the  guests  had  left  the  palace  before  I  ventured 
to  descend.  The  vases  of  perfumes  still  bi-eathed  in  the  hall 
of  the  banquet;  the  alabaster  lamps  were  still  burning;  but 
exeei)ting  the  attendants  who  waited  on  my  steps  at  a  <hs- 
tance,  and  whose  tixed  liguivs  might  have  l)een  taken  for  stat- 
ues, there  was  not  a  living  being  near  me  of  the  laugliing  and 
joyous  crowd  that  liad  so  lately  glittered,  danced,  and  sniilrd 
within  those  sumptuous  walls.  Yet  what  was  this  but  a  pir- 
ture  of  the  common  rotation  of  life?  Or  by  a  yet  moi-e  im- 
mediate moral,  what  was  it  but  a  picture  of  the  desertion  that 
might  \)e  coming  upon  me  and  mine?  I  sat  down  to  extin- 
guish my  sullen  philosophy  in  wme.  But  no  draft  that 
ever  passed  the  lip  could  extinguish  the  fever  that  brooded  on 
my  spirit.  1  dreaded  that  the  presence  of  my  family  might 
force  out  my  se(*ret,  and  lingered  with  my  eyes  gazing,  with- 
out sight,  on  the  costly  covering  of  the  board. 

A  sound  of  music  from  an  inner  hall  to  which  Miriam  and 
her  daughters  had  retired,  aroused  me.  I  stood  at  the  door, 
gazing  on  the  group  within.  The  music  was  a  hymn  with 
which  they  closed  the  customary  devotions  of  the  day.  Hut 
there  was  something  in  its  sound  to  me  that  1  had  never  felt 
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lefore.  At  the  moment  when  those  sweet  voioes  were  poar- 
Dg  out  the  gratitude  of  hearts  as  innocent  and  glowing  as  the 
tearts  of  angels,  a  scene  of  horror  might  be  acting.  The  has- 
ud  of  Salome  might  be  straggling  with  the  Roman  sword ; 
ay,  he  might  be  lying  a  corpse  under  the  feet  of  the  caralir, 
bat  before  mom  might  bring  the  news  of  his  destmetiou  in 
be  flames  that  might  startle  us  from  our  sleep,  and  the 
words  that  might  pierce  our  bosoms. 

And  what  beings  were  those  thus  i^pointed  for  the  sacri* 
ice?  The  lapse  of  even  a  few  years  had  (perfected  the  nat^j- 
al  beauty  of  my  daughters.  Salome's  sparkling  ere  was 
iiore  brilliant ;  her  graceful  form  was  molded  inUi  more  ea^y 
legance,  and  her  laughing  lip  was  wreathed  with  a  more  plaj- 
q1  smile.  Never  did  I  see  a  creature  of  deeper  wit/.L^ry. 
'y  Esther,  my  noble  and  dear  Esther,  who  was  perhaps  tlj^ 
Nearer  to  me  from  her  inheriting  a  tinge  of  my  melan^rLolr, 
^t  a  melancholy  exalted  by  genius  into  a  clianu,  wnjn  xh:.h 
igiit  the  leader  of  the  song  of  holiness.  Her  laxg^  uplifVr^i 
fe  glowed  with  the  brightness  of  one  of  the  stars  on  wbi^rh 

was  fixed.  Her  hands  fell  on  the  harp  in  alm^M  the  asti- 
ide  of  prayer,  and  the  expression  of  her  lofty  and  int/ril^^^ftria] 
xmtenance,  crimsoned  with  the  theme,  told  of  a  f^jUAjL,'::^yju 
ith  thoughts  and  beings  alx)ve  mortality.  Hie  LriLii  v^a 
ne,  the  voices  had  ceased,  yet  the  inspiration  h:xVi]  h^nj^i 
her  soul;  her  hands  still  shook  from  the  ehord^^'  harrr: '>:.;*'»', 
eet,  but  of  the  wildest  and  l>oMe5t  brilliaij^'y :  h'.r<^.  ar.^; 
;hts  of  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  the  dij»tant  wa^t/^rfxLl  '4X 
:ht,  or  the  strange,  solenm  echoes  of  the  forest  in  tL*:  ia^t 
3II  of  the  storm. 

jdiriam  and  Salome  sat  beholding  her  in  Kilent  a/;:uirax,'Xj 
1  love.  The  magnificent  dress  of  the  J^v3>Jj  f«r;x.;!s,*T 
lid  not  heighten  the  power  of  such  beaatj:  but  3t  fj'.^'j 
the  picture.  The  jeweled  tiaras,  the  embroi/i^re/j  ►h;iw.>, 
!  high-wrought  and  massive  armlets,  the  fcilk^^r;  r/^>  > 
1  sashes  fringed  with  pearl  and   diamond,  tlje  ],r A -*>.,' ;'.i 

dazzling  ornament  that  form  the  Orierjtal  <y>«fti^ ;/;.<-  *^, 
s  day,  were  the  true  habits  of  the  beings  that  tL^n  is.a.t^  '-iw 
iscious  of  the  delighted  yet  anxious  ey<i  that  drank  h*  \h^. 
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r  yy  of  Aeir  pt^^iiw.     I  saw  before  me  the  pomp  of  prino- 
dom*.  i^-Pfsr::!^  f:r=:*  w.-.rthv  of  thrones. 

Mv  -:::Tru:L^ir  br-.k-::  ■.-it  the  harper's  spell,  and  1  found  it  » 
har*!  ta^£  ■:■■  i^<v-rr  th<e  touching  cangTatulations  th&tflortd 
ii^vn  u;e.  Be:  the  hvMir  vaned,  and  I  was  again  left  alone 
for  thi?  few  :z:::itcs  whioh  it  was  my  eustom  to  give  to  medi- 
tatioa  Ivi'ort  I  rttittd  to  rvst.  I  threw  open  the  door  Hoi 
levl  into  2  c^i^a  thick  with  the  I'ersian  rose  and  filling 
the  jtr  with  i^i-'I  fragianiv.  At  mv  tirst  gtaace  upward,  I  an 
!»ir.-.is — he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  thoughts  i>f  the  day  again  gathered  over  my  soul.  I 
idly  ix'm  (lined  the  £al«  of  C'misiantius  with  the  decto 
of  the  star  that  he  had  taken  for  his  signal.  My  senses  lot 
their  ;r".;:h,  or  o-'iitriiniteil  to  deceive  me.  I  fancied  that  I  hesri 
».>",:il#  of  vv:;rf:i't :  the  tvhti  of  horses' feet  rang  in  my  ears. 
A  ■.i-.crtvr  :hat  slowly  sailed  across  the  sky  atmck  me  as  a 
:n;;v :;;,(;:; ral  s-.:iv.iii.>iis.  My  brain,  fearfully  excitable  sincf 
iivy  _::t\';it  !tiisfi'rf.::ie.  at  length  kindled  nji  such  strong  realifei 
tliat  I  found  niystif  on  the  ix>int  of  betraying  the  burden  of 
nvy  spirit  by  si'use  palpaMe  di^'losure.  . 

Twivv  luid  I  reached  the  dixir  of  Miriam's  chamber  to  tell 
her  my  wliole  ivrjdcxity.  But  I  heard  the  voice  of  her  at- 
tendants within  and  again  shrank  from  the  tale.  I  ranged  the 
lonj:  galleries  [H'rplexcil  with  capricious  and  strange  torments 
of  the  imagination. 

"  ir  he  shouKl  fall,"  said  I,  "how  shall  I  atone  for  the  cm- 
city  of  sending  him  upon  a  siTvice  of  such  hopeless  hazard— 
a  few  [H'asants  with  naked  breasts  against  Roman  battlements? 
What  soldier  would  not  ridicule  my  folly  in  hoping  siicwss; 
what  man  would  not  I'harge  me  with  scorn  of  the  life  of  my 
kindn-d'.*  The  blood  of  my  trilw?  will  !«  iipoii  my  hea<l  for- 
ever. There  sinks  the  prince  of  Najilitali !  In  the  grave  of 
my  gallant  sou  and  his  companions  is  buried  my  dream  of 
martial  honor;  the  sword  that  strikes  him  cuts  to  the  ground 
my  last  ambition  of  delivering  my  country." 

The  advice  of  Oonstautius  ivturned  to  my  mind,  but  like  the 
meeting  of  two  tides,  it  was  only  to  increase  the  tumult  within. 
I  felt  tlie  floor  shake  under  uiy  hurried  tread.     I  smote  my 
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forehead — it  was  covered  with  drops  of  a^«.:.y.     T:.-  -        -      a^rr-jr 
within  ray  wife's  rhamlx?r  had  Cfa.sed.     But -a-o.*  I  :•    :    .-  !-: 
fn^ui  hiT  sleep,  iKJihaps  the  last  quitt  sl^-r-p  :Li:  *:.--  ~  i-  -    -  ; 
totake,  unly  to  hear  intelligence  that  mu-t  i-^k-  :.r:  :..:--:  i  .- 

I  leaned  my  throbbing  foivht.-ad  •.:{•'  n  <■:.-  «.:  ::.-  ;..  i:  ^ 
tables,  as  if  to  imbil)e  coolness  from  tL*^  ?t*.'!.r.  I  rr'.r  i  !._■:.: 
hand  upon  mine.     Miriam  stood  besidtf  u^r. 

"Salathiel!"  j>ronomK'ed  she  in  an  uii.-Liikr:.  v.:  -.  ■■•:.-:.- 
is  something  painful  on  your  minil.  \Vhrt:.-r  ::  :-  ■  .v  i 
<liity  on  your  part  to  disclose  it  to  me,  I  t-.^ulV.  :. .:  -iv:  ■  ■:  .: 
yoii  think  me  lit  to  sharc  your  happi^rr  h-  •;?•-.  ::.:-:  I  r.i-  *:. 
humiliation  of  feeling  that  I  am  to  l^  ex':!;-:-.-:  f:  :..  v  . :  :  - 
fidence  in  the  day  when  those  hours  may  l»-  'I^rk-.-.r  1  '  " 

I  was  silent,  for  to  si>eak  was  l^yorid  l.v  -::-:._-.:..  .:  I 
pressed  her  delicate  fingers  to  my  Ixjisom. 

** Misfortune,  my  dear  husband,*'  n:--;::.-  1  -:.-.  ":•  '.:.  ... 
'^utwhen  it  reaches  the  mind.  Oh,  rathri  '.-•.  :..-  • ;.  *-: 
^^  ill  the  bitterest  privations  of  jn^Vfr-rry  k:. '.  '•:«..'.-■.  ::.-..•■.:  .  ■' 
^le  i>e  a  nameless  outcast  to  the  latest  v«rir  I  }.>■■  -  :•  ;.  - .  •:,:.. 
^iH-l  the  bitterness  of  being  forgotteii  by  t:.-  :.-: a.*.  :  ■  ..  ;  . 
come  life  or  death,  mine  is  bound  fon-v.-i  a:,  i  ;■;."* 

Iglsmced  up  at  her.     Tears  dropi>e«l  '•:.  :.-:  •'::.•-;-:•.      •  ;  ■■: 
voice  was  iinn. 

"I  have  observed  you,"  said  slir,  ":::  •■-  ••  <ij':*<iV        .  .:     .; 

the  day,  but  I  forbore  to  j»ress  you  fi.r  T:.-r  '-i .    •.      I  :.  v  -  .    - 

tened  now,  till  long  pa-st  midni;,dit,  X'-f  ':.-  v  .:,  ....  :■    •, 

to  the  sound  of  groans  and  p:in;,'>  wM;r,j  f .   .  .  ..; 

nay,  to  exclamations  and  broken  w-nten.-*--  v.!..  :.   ;.        ..  •  . 

most  involuntarily  into  the  knowh,-di:':  r.:..r.  *:..-  ■..  •   .  ,;      - 

aris(fs  from  the  state  of  our  count rv.     I  k:.  .  v  v  .:    :.'•.•      -.- 

ture,  and  I  say  to  you,  in  this  s^jleriiii   a:.',   -^xa::^':   ':.    ..  ^A 

danger,  follow  the  guidance  of  that  nobl-  r.i*  .;•:.' 

I  cast  my  arms  about  her  ner-k  and  iii;:.: !:.*••  .  : '  :.  ':.-.  ..:i: 
a  kiss  as  tnie  as  ever  came  from  huiii.ir:  I'.v.-.  S;.-  :.>. ,  ".../.'■'. 
a  weight  from  my  soul.  I  d»'tail»:d  th--  \v\.*,\-  ^i.  i/r.  */,  i,i-: . 
She  listened  with  many  a  chan;:*'  \t',ii,  p'i  ro  |.:il*:,  -^r.n 
many  a  tremor  of  the  white  hand  that  lay  iij  in::.*-.  U  ;..;:.  I 
ceased,  the  woman  in  her  broke  foith  in  t'rar-.  and  .-.i;^}i.-,. 
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00,  prince  of        "  V«'t,''   said  slu*,    "you  iiiust  ^o  to  tlie  field.     Dismiss  the 
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thought  that  for  the  sellish  desire  of  looking  even  upon  you 
in  safety  here  I  should  hazard  the  dearer  honor  of  mj  lord. 
It  is  right  that  Judea  should  make  the  attempt  to  shake  oS 
her  tyranny.  The  people  can  never  be  deceived  in  their  own 
cause.  Kings  and  courts  may  be  deluded  into  the  choioe  of 
incapacity,  but  the  man  whom  a  people  will  follow  from  their 
firesides  must  bear  the  stamp  of  a  leader." 

"  Admirable  being !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  worthy  to  be  honored 
while  Israel  has  a  name !     Then  I  have  your  consent  to  fol- 
low Constantius.     By  speed  I  may  reach  him  before  he  caa 
have  arrived  at  the  object  of  the  enterprise.     Farewell,  my 
best-beloved— farewell! " 

She  fell  into  my  arms  in  a  passion  of  tears,  but  at  lengtli- 
recovered  and  said : 

"  This  is  weakness,  the  mere  weakness  of  surprise.    Ye»  5 
go,  prince  of  Naphtali.     No  man  must  take  the  glory  fiKM**- 
you.    Constantius  is  a  hero,  but  you  must  be  a  king,  and  mor^ 
than  a  king ;  not  the  struggler  for  the  glories  of  royalty,  bii-^ 
for  the  glories   of  the  rescuer  of  the  people  of  God.    Th^ 
first  blow  of  the  war  must  not  be  given  by  another,  dear 
he  is.     The  first  triumph,  the  whole  triumph,  must  be  m; 
lord's." 

She  knelt  down  and  poured  out  her  soul  to  Heaven  in  elc^^ 
queut   supplication  for  my  safety.     I   listened  in  speechles^^ 
homage. 

"Now  go,"  sighed  she,  "and  remember  in  the  day  of  battl^^ 
who  will  then  be  in  prayer  for  you.  Court  no  unnecessary*^ 
peril,  for  if  you  perish,  which  of  us  would  desire  to  live?^ 

She  again  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  I  in  reverent  silenc^^^-^ 
descended  from  the  gallery. 
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Ssdaihiet  in  Sirangt  Company 

Mt  preparations  were  quickly  made.  I  divested  myself  of  •ntbet 
my  Tobes,  led  out  my  favorite  barb,  flung  a  liaik  over  my 
ahoulders,  and  by  the  help  of  my  Arab  turban  might  have 
passed  for  a  plunderer  in  any  comer  of  Syria.  This  was  done 
onseen  by  any  eye,  for  the  crowd  of  attendants  that  thronged 
the  palace  in  the  day  were  now  stretched  through  the  courts, 
or  on  the  terraces,  fast  asleep,  under  the  double  influence  of  a 
day  of  feasting  and  a  night  of  tepid  summer  air.  I  rode  with- 
out stopping  until  the  sun  began  to  throw  up  his  yellow  rays 
through  the  vapors  of  the  Lake  of  Tibijrias.  Then  to  ascer- 
tain alike  the  progress  of  Constant) us  and  to  avoid  the  chances 
of  meeting  with  some  of  those  Boman  squadrons  which  were 
continaally  moving  between  the  fortresses,  I  struck  off  the 
road  into  a  forest,  tied  my  barb  to  a  tree,  and  set  forth  to 
reconnoiter  the  scene. 

Traveling  on  foot  was  the  common  mode  in  a  country 
which,  like  Judea,  was  hut  little  fitted  for  the  breed  of  horses, 
and  I  found  no  want  of  companions.  Pedlers,  peasants,  dis- 
banded soldiers,  and  probably  thieves  diversified  my  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  within  a  few  miles.  I  escaped  under  the 
sneer  of  the  soldier  and  the  compassion  of  the  peasant.  The 
first  glance  at  my  wardrobe  satisfied  the  robber  that  I  was  not 
worth  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  or  perhaps  that  I  was  a 
brother  of  the  trade.  I  here  found  none  of  the  repulsiveness 
that  makes  the  intercourse  of  higher  life  so  unproductive. 
Confidence  was  on  every  tongrie,  and  I  discovered,  even  in 
the  sandy  ways  of  Palestine,  that  to  he  a  judicious  listener  is 
ooe  of  the  first  talents  for  popularity  all  over  the  world.  But 
of  my  peculiar  ol^ects  I  could  leain  nothing,  though  every 
mas  whom  I  met  had  some  story  of  the  Romans.     I  ascer- 
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,j  .'^^iiT  IT  -^  '^-r  _:_^»rr-ik^  oa-i-Luey  was  known  to  the  muM- 
^atLe.  Er^rj  -lu.**  -f  ^he  pt>pal*ce  was  full  of  tales,  probably 
retjitoiieti  i3u;ii:r  ^•^  :jr«:f 'fondest  aeeiets  of  the  state.  I  ha^e 
Tizu*^  -lire  jfiune  '.cts^rTasioci  in  law-r  exas,  and  foond,  erenuL 
zhf^  iL*  >z  : :  rmal  zi jsceries  of  the  most  frowning  govenunentSf 
«he  rizi-  r  t  tae  stneets  •:'acnuis  the  cabinets.  So  it  mast  be 
wzL,^  lizv'.uLJzisZi  rLi~e  toQgues  aad  while  women  and  domes- 
tic's iiAr-  •!irt«:siTT. 

Ri*  .1  I  Wf^r^  z*''  r»flv  on  the  aecoraer  of  those  willing  poll- 
ti«-'ia:i5,  zh^  .^02:5^  oi  in«it?pendence  was  without  hope.    Humaii 
iLiTcir*^  '•.^T):^  ro  m^ike  itself  important,  and  the  narrator  of  the 
manr*?I..>a5  i*  Always  great,  according  to  the  distention  of  lii^ 
news.     Thotse  who  had  seen  a  cohort,  inyariably  magnilBed  ifc 
int.^  a  legion ;  a  tn»p  of  cavalry  corered  half  a  province;  ani 
the  oi:h'>rt;?  nian.'hiniT  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  for  our  gar^ 
ris*>ns»  were  reckone«.l  by  the  very  largest  enumeration  within^ 
the  teller's  oa^»aoity. 

As  I  was  sitting  by  a  rivulet,  moistening  some  of  the  com' 
mon  bread  of  the  country  which  I  had  brought  to  aid  my  dis- 
guise, 1  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  those  unhoused 
exiles  of  s<xnety  whom  at  the  first  glance  we  discern  to  be 
n:iture's  ooiuiuouers,  indebted  to  no  man  for  food,  raiment,  or 
hulntatioiu  th^^  native  dweller  on  the  road.  He  had  some  of 
tht*  habitual  jest  of  those  who  have  no  care,  and  congratulated 
me  on  the  size  of  my  tablt*,  the  meadow,  and  the  unadulterated 
purity  of  my  iH)tation,  the  bnx)k.  He  informed  me  that  he 
came  dins't  from  the  Nile,  wliere  he  had  seen  the  son  of  Ves- 
pasi;m  at  tlie  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  A  Syrian 
soldier,  returning  to  Damascus,  who  joined  our  meal,  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  discredit  thus  thrown  on  a  general  under  whom 
he  had  received  three  pike-wounds  and  leave  to  beg  his  way 
home.  He  swore  by  Ashtoreth  that  the  force  under  Titus  was 
at  least  twice  the  number. 

A  third  wanderer,  a  Roman  veteran,  of  whom  the  remainder 
was  covered  over  with  glorious  patches,  arrived  just  in  time 
to  relieve  his  general  from  the  disgrace  of  so  limited  a  com- 
mand, and  another  hundred  thousand  was  instantly  put  under 
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his  orders ;  sanctioned  by  asseverations  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  b  Convci 
CapitoliniiSy  and  as  many  others  of  the  calendar  as  the  patriot 
could  pronounce.  This  rapid  recruiting  threw  the  former 
authorities  into  the  background,  and  the  old  legionary  was, 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal,  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  conver- 
sation. They  had  evidently  heard  some  rumor  of  our  prepara. 
tions. 

"To  suppose,"  said  the  veteran,  "that  those  circumcized 
dogs  can  stand  against  a  regular-bred  Roman  general  is  sac- 
rilege. Half  his  army,  or  a  tenth  of  his  army,  would  walk 
through  the  land,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  as  easily  as 
I  could  walk  through  this  brook." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Syrian,  "if  they  had  some  of 
our  cavalry  for  flanking  and  foraging." 

"Aye,  for  anything  but  fighting,  comrade,"  said  the  Roman 
with  a  laugh. 

"No;  you  leave  out  another  capital  quality,"  observed  the 
beggar,  "  for  none  can  deny  that  whoever  may  be  first  in  the 
advance,  the  Syrians  will  be  first  in  the  retreat.  There  are 
two  maneuvers  to  make  a  complete  soldier — how  to  get  into 
the  battle,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it.  Now,  the  Syrians  man- 
age the  latter  in  the  most  undoubted  perfection." 

"Silence,  villain,"  exclaimed  the  Syrian,  "or  you  have 
robbed  your  last  hen-roost  in  this  world." 

"  He  says  nothing  but  the  truth  for  all  that, "  interrupted 
the  veteran.  "  But  neither  of  us  taxed  your  cavalry  with  cow- 
ardice. No;  it  was  pure  virtue.  They  had  too  much  mod- 
esty to  take  the  way  into  the  field  befoi-e  other  troops,  and  too 
much  humanity  not  to  teach  them  how  to  sleep  without  broken 
bones. " 

The  beggar,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel,  gave  the 
assent  that  more  embroiled  the  fray. 

"Mark  Antony  did  not  say  so,"  murmured  the  indignant 
Syrian. 

"Mark  Antony!"  cried  the  Roman,  starting  upon  his  sin- 
gle leg,  "  glory  to  his  name !  But  what  could  a  fellow  like 
you  know  about  Mark  Antony?  " 

"I  only  served  with  him,"  dryly  answered  the  Syrian. 
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3icii3car9      "Tlu'ii  ln'ie's  niv  hand  for  vou,'' exclaimed  the  brave  old 
*"*     man,  *'  we  are  comrades.     1  would  love  even  a  dog  that  had 
seen  the  face  of  Mark  Antony.     He  was  the  first  man  that  I 
ever  cairied  buckler  under.     Aye,  there  was  a  soldier  for  yoa; 
such  men  are  not  made  in  this  puling  age.     He  could  fig^ 
from  mom  till  night,  and  carouse  from  night  till  mom,  and 
never  lose  his  seat  on  his  charger  in  the  field  the  day  after. 
1  have  seen  him  run  half  naked  through  the  snows  in  Arme- 
nia, and  walk  in  armor  in  the  hottest  day  of  Egypt.    He 
loved  the  soldier,  and  the  soldier  loved  him.     So,  comrade, 
hei-e's  to  the  health  of  Mark  Antony.     Ah,  we  shall  never  see 
such  men  again." 

He  di*ew  out  a  flask  of  ration  wine,  closely  akin  to  vinegar, 
of  which  he  hospitably  gave  us  each  a  cup,  and  after  pouring 
a  libation  to  his  hero's  memory,  whom  he  evidently  placed 
among  his  gods,  swallowed  the  draft,  in  which  we  devoutly 
followed  his  example. 

"Yet,"  said  the  beggar,  "if  Antony  was  a  great  man,  h9 
has  left  little  men  enough  behind  him.  There's,  for  instance^ 
the  present  gay  procurator — six  months  in  the  gout,  the  other 
six  months  drunk,  or  if  sober  only  thinking  where  he  can  to\p 
next.  This  will  bring  the  government  into  trouble  before  long, 
or  I'm  much  mistaken.  For  my  part,  I  pledge  myself  if  he 
should  take  any  part  of  my  property — • — " 

"Why,  if  he  did,"  said  the  Syrian,  "I  give  him  credit  for 
magic.  He  could  find  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  sand  or  coin 
money  out  of  the  air.     Where  does  your  estate  lie?  " 

"Comrade,"  said  the  veteran,  laughing,  "recollect;  if  the 
saying  be  true  that  x>eople  are  least  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
outside,  the  rags  of  our  jovial  friend  must  hide  many  a  shekel; 
and  as  to  where  his  estate  lies,  he  has  a  wide  estate  who  has 
the  world  for  his  portion,  and  money  enough  who  thinks  all 
his  own  that  he  can  lay  his  fingers  on." 

The  laugh  was  now  loud  against  the  beggar.  He,  however, 
bore  all,  like  one  accustomed  to  the  buffets  of  fortune,  and, 
joining  in  it,    said: 

"WTiatever  may  be  my  talents  in  that  way,  there  is  no 
great  chance  of   showing  them  in  this  company ;  but  if  yoa 
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should  be  present  at  the  sack  of  Masada,  and  I  should  meet 
you  on  your  way  back " 

"  Masadal  "  exclaimed  I  instinctively. 

*  Yes,  I  left  the  town  three  days  ago.  On  that  very  morn- 
ing an  order  arrived  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  good  Floras,  who  in  his  wisdom,  feeling  the  want  of 
gold,  has  determined  to  fill  up  the  hollows  of  the  military 
chest  and  his  own  purse  by  stripping  the  armory  of  every- 
thing that  can  sell  for  money.  My  intelligence  is  from  the 
best  authority.  The  governor's  principal  bath-slave  told  it  to 
one  of  the  damsels  of  the  steward's  department,  with  whom 
the  Ethiopian  is  mortally  in  love,  and  the  damsel,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confidence,  told  it  to  me.  In  fact,  to  let  you  into  my 
aecret,  I  am  now  looking  out  for  Floras,  in  whose  train  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  way  back  into  this  gold-mine. " 

"  The  villain !  "  cried  the  veteran ;  "  disturb  the  arms  of  the 
dead !  Why,  they  say  that  it  has  the  very  corselet  and  buckler 
that  Mark  Antony  wore  when  he  marched  against  the  Idu- 
means  " 

"I  fear  more  the  disturbance  of  the  arms  of  the  living," 
said  the  Syrian ;  "  the  Jews  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Bomans  are  giving  up  the  business  in  despair,  and  if  I'm  a 
true  man,  there  will  be  blood  before  I  get  home." 

"No  fear  of  that,  fellow  soldier,"  said  the  veteran  gaily; 
"you  have  kept  your  two  legs,  and  when  they  have  so  long 
carried  you  out  of  harm's  way,  it  would  be  the  worst  treat- 
ment possible  to  leave  you  in  it  at  last.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  what  you  say.  I  had  a  dream  last  night.  I  thought 
that  I  saw  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  when  I  started  from  my 
sleep,  my  ears  were  filled  with  a  sound  like  the  trampling  of 
ten  thousand  cavalry." 

I  drew  my  breath  quickly,  and  to  conceal  my  emotion,  gath- 
ered up  the  fragments  of  our  meal.  On  completing  my  work, 
I  found  the  beggar's  eye  fixed  on  me, — he  smiled. 

"I  too  had  a  dream  last  night,"  said  he,  "and  of  much  the 
same  kind.  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  riding 
as  fast  as  horse  could  lay  hoof  to  ground ;  I  never  saw  a  more 
dashing  set  since  my  first  campaign  upon  the  highways  of  this 
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wicked  world.  I'll  be  sworn  that  whatever  their  errand  nij 
be,  such  riders  will  not  come  back  without  it.  Their  hones^ 
heads  were  turned  toward  Masada,  and  I  am  now  between  tro 
minds,  whether  I  may  not  mention  my  dream  to  the  procontor 
himself.  ** 

I  found  his  keen  eye  turned  on  me  again. 

"Absurd!"  said  I;  "he  would  recommend  you  only  to  bis 
lictor. " 

"  I  rather  think  he  would  recommend  me  to  his  treasurer, 
for  I  never  had  a  dream  that  seemed  so  like  a  fact.  1  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  been  sleeping  with  my  eyes 
oi>en  " 

His  look  convinced  me  that  I  was  known !  I  touched  his 
haiul,  while  the  soldiers  were  busy  packing  up  their  cups^aud 
showed  him  gold.  He  smiled  carelessly.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
my  poniard ;  he  but  smiled  again. 

"The  sun  is  burning  out,"  said  he,  "and  I  can  stand  talk- 
ing li<M*e  no  longer.  Farewell,  brave  soldiers,  and  safe  home 
to  you  I  J'\in'wt»ll,  Arab,  and  safe  home  to  those  that  you  are 
l(X)king  after !  " 

Ho  stalked  away,  and  as  he  passed  me,  said  in  a  low  voi<v, 
"Glory  to  Nai)lit.aH!" 

After  exchanging  good  wishes  with  the  old  men,  I  followed 
him ;  he  led  the  way  toward  the  wood  at  a  pace  which  ke]»t 
me  at  a  (listan(u\  AVhcn  1  reached  the  shade,  he  stopped, 
and  prostrat^'d  himself  l)efore  me. 

"Will  my  lord,"  said  he,  "forgive  the  presumption  of  hi? 
servant?  This  day,  when  I  first  met  you,  your  disguise*  de- 
ceived me.     I  bear  intelligence  from  your  friends." 

I  caught  the  fragment  of  papyrus  from  him,  and  read : 

"All's  well.  AVe  liave  hitherto  met  with  nothing  to  oppose 
us.  To-morrow  night  we  shall  be  on  the  ground.  If  no  ad- 
dition l>e  made  to  the  force  within,  the  surprise  will  l^e  com- 
jilete.     Our  cause  itself  is  vict<3ry.     Health  to  all  we  love!  " 

"Your  mi.ssion  is  now  done,"  said  I;  "go  on  to  Xaphtali, 
and  you  shall  be  ivwarded  as  your  activity  has  deserved. " 

"No,"  replied  he,  with  the  easy  air  of  a  licensed  humorist; 
"  I  have  but  two  things  to  think  of  in  this  world — my  time 
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and  my  money ;  of  one  of  them,  I  have  infinitely  more  than  I  Bn  iBnt 
well  kiiow  how  to  spend,  and  of  the  other  infinitely  less.     I 
expected  to  have  killed  a  few  days  in  going  up  to  Naphtali. 
But  that  hope  has  been  cut  off  by  my  finding  you  half-way 
1  will  now  try  Florus,  and  get  rid  of  a  day  or  two  with  that 
most  worthy  of  men. " 
"That  I  forbid,"  interrupted  I. 

"Kot  if  you  will  trust  one  whom  your  noble  son  has  trusted. 
I  am  not  altogether  without  some  dislike  to  the  Romans  ray- 
self,  nor  something  between  contempt  and  hatred  for  Gessius 
Floras."  His  countenance  darkened  at  the  name.  "I  tell 
JOQ,^  pronounced  he  bitterly,  "that  fellow's  pampered  car- 
^*^  this  day  contains  as  black  a  mass  of  villainy  as  stains  the 
^b    I  have  an  old  account  to  settle  with  him." 

His  voice  quivered.     "  I  was  once  no  rambler,  no  outcast  of 

^^  land.     I  lived  on  the  side  of  Hermon,  lovely  Hermon !     I 

^^**  affianced  to  a  maiden  of  my  kindred,  as  sweet  a  flower  as 

^^Gr  blushed  with  love  and  joy.     Our  bridal  day  was  fixed. 

*  ^ent  to  Csesarea-Philippi  to  purchase  some  marriage  pres- 

^^ta.    When  I  returned,  I  found  nothing  but  women  weeping, 

^^  men  furious  with  impotent  rage.     My  bride  was  gone      A 

Ionian  troop  had  surrounded  her  father's  house  in  the  night 

^dtom  her  away.     Wild,  distracted,  nay,  1  bi^ievo  raving 

^^,  I  searched  the  land.     I  kept  life  in  me  only  that  I  might 

'^^^over  or  revenge  her.     I  abandoned  proi)erty,  friends,  all ! 

^^  length  I  made  the  discovery. " 

To  hide  his  perturbation,  he  turned  away.     "  Powers  of  jus- 

^^^ and  vengeance!  "  he  murmured  in  a  shuddering  tone,  "are 

^^re  no  thunders  for  such  things?     She  had  been  seen  by 

^^   hoary   profligate.     She  was  carried  off  by  him.     She 

I^^fned  his  insults.     He  ordered  her  to  be  chained,  to  be 

*^^^^ed,  to  be  lashed!" 

.    I'ears  sprang  to  his  eyes.     "She  still  spurned  him.     She 

^Plored  to  die.     She  cadled  upon  my  name  in  her  misery. 

'^^tch  that  I  was,  what  could  I,  a  worm,  do  imder  the  heel 

*  the  tyrant?     But  I  saw  her  at  last ;  1  made  my  way  into 

^^  dungeon.     There  she  sat,  pale  as  the  stone  to  which  she 

^  chained;  a  silent,  sightless,  bloodless,  mindless  skeleton. 
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vioivMtt  I  called  to  her ;  she  knevr  nothing.     I  pressed  my  lips  to  ben; 

^'^"^  she  never  felt  them.  I  bathed  her  cold  hands  in  my  teais— 1 
fell  at  her  feet— I  prayed  to  her  but  to  pronounce  one  void, 
to  give  some  sign  of  remembrance,  to  look  on  me.  She  sat 
like  a  statue ;  her  reason  was  gone,  gone  forever! " 

He  flung  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  writhed  and  groaned 
before  me.  To  turn  him  from  a  subject  of  such  sonov,  I 
asked  what  he  meant  to  do  by  his  intercourse  with  Floras. 

'^To  do? — not  to  stab  him  in  his  bed;  not  to  poison  him  in 
his  banquet;  not  to  smite  him  with  that  speedy  death  which 
would  be  mercy — no,  but  to  force  him  into  ruin  step  by  step; 
to  gather  shame,  remorse,  and  anguish  round  him,  cload  oo 
cloud ;  to  mix  evil  in  his  cup  with  such  exquisite  slowness 
that  he  shall  taste  every  drop ;  to  strike  him  only  so  far  that 
he  may  feel  the  pang  without  being  stunned ;  to  mingle  so  much 
of  hope  in  his  undoing  that  he  may  never  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
despair ;  to  sink  him  into  his  own  Tartarus  inch  by  inch  till 
ever\-  fiber  has  its  particular  agony." 

He  yelled,  suddenly  rose  from  the  ground,  and  rushed  for- 
ward and  tlireaded  the  tickets  with  a  swiftness  that  made  mj 
pursuit  iu  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
In  the  Lions'  Udr 

Thb  violence  of  the  beggar's  angoishy  and  the  strong  proba-  b 
Uities  of  his  story,  engrossed  me  so  much  that  I  at  first  re- 
gretted the  extraordinary  flight  which  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  offer  him  any  assistance.  I  returned  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  horse,  and  was 
riding  toward  the  higher  county,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  strag- 
gling parties,  when  I  heard  a  loud  outcry.  On  a  crag  so  dis- 
tat  that  I  thought  human  speed  could  scarcely  have  reaeherl 
it  in  the  time,  I  saw  this  strange  being  making  all  kinds  of 
^gnals,  sometimes  pointing  to  me,  then  to  some  object  below 
^)  and  uttering  a  cry  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
tile  howl  of  a  wild  beast. 

I  reined  up ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  whether 

^^  Were  warning  me  of  danger  or  apprising  others  of  my  ap^- 

pfoach.    Great  stakes  make  man  suspicious,  and  the  prince 

^^  Naphtali,  speeding  to  the  capture  of  the  principal  armory 

^^  the  legions,  might  fee  an  object  well  worth  a  little  treai:'h- 

^-    I  rapidly  forgot  the  beggar's  sorrows  in  the  consider- 

^lon  of  his  habits ;  decided  that  his  harangue  was  a  piece  of 

professional  dexterity,  probably  played  off  every  week  of  his 

^%  and  that  if  I  would  not  be  in  Roman  hands  before  night, 

J  niufit  ride  in  the  precisely  opposite  direction  to  that  which 

^  signals  so  laboriously  recommended.     Nothing  grr^ws  with 

^ore  vigor  than  the  doubt  of  human  honesty.     I  satisfie^l  my- 

^1^  in  a  few  moments  that  I  was  a  dupe,  and  dashed  through 

^cket,  over  rock,  forded  torrent,  and  from  the  t^ip  of  an 

^*i^ty,  at  which  even  my  high-mettled  steed  ha/i  kxike^l 

^^  repugnance,  saw  with  the  triumph  of  him  who  (htcnivtH 

^®  deceiver,  the  increased  violence  of  the  impost^jr's  attitudes. 

^  leaped  from  crag  to  crag  with  the  activity  of  a  goat,  and 
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ental  vtfxaiiL'ii  i»y  tearing  his  robes.  I  waved  my  hand  to  him 
in  contemptuous  farewell,  and  dismounting,  for  the  side  of  the 
hill  was  almost  precipitous,  led  my  panting  Arab  through  beds 
of  wild  myrtle,  and  every  lovely  and  sweet-smelling  bloom, to 
the  edge  of  a  vaUey  that  seemed  made  to  shut  out  evety  ^ 
turbance  of  man. 

A  circle  of  low  hills,  covered  to  the  crown  with  foliage,  but 
rounded  a  deep  space  of  velvet  turf,  kept  green  as  the  emerald 
by  the  moisture  of  a  pellucid  lake  in  its  center,  tinged  with 
ever}-  color  of  heaven.  The  beauty  of  this  sylvan  spot  wM 
enhanced  by  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  almond,  orange,  and 
other  trees  that  in  every  stage  of  production,  from  the  bad 
to  the  fruit,  covered  the  little  knolls  below  and  formed  » 
broad  belt  round  the  lake. 

Parched  as  I  was  by  the  intolerable  heat,  this  secluded 
haunt  of  the  very  spirit  of  freshness  looked  doubly  loTely* 
My  eyes,  half-blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  sands,  and  even  my 
mind,  exhausted  by  the  j)erplexities  of  the  day,  found  deli' 
cious  i-elaxation  in  the  verdure  and  dewy  breath  of  the  silen* 
valley.     My  barb,  with  the  quick  sense  of  animals  accustomed 
to  the  travel  of  the  wilderness,  showed  her  delight  by  playf**^ 
bomuliiij^s,  the  i)rouder  arching  of  her  neck,  and  the  bright^^ 
glancing  of  her  eye. 

**  Here,"  thought  I,  as  I  led  her  slowly  toward  the  steep  d^' 
scent,  ^*  would  be  the  very  spot  for  the  innocence  that  had  nc?* 
tried  the  world,  or  the  philosopliy  that  had  tried  it  and  foua  J^ 
all  viuiity.     AVho  could  dream  that  within  the  borders  of  thi^ 
distraet^»d  laud,  in  the  very  hearing,  almost  within  the  very 
sight,  of  the  last  miseries  that  man  can  inflict  on  man,  ther^ 
was  a  retreat  which  the  foot  of  man  perhaps  never  yet  detiled; 
and  in  which  the  calamities  that  afflict  society  might  be  as  lit- 
tle felt  as  if  it  were  among  the  stars!  " 

A  violent  plunge  of  the  barb  put  an  end  to  my  speculation. 
She  exhibited  the  wildest  signs  of  terror,  snorted  and  strove 
to  break  from  me ;  then  fixing  her  glance  keenly  on  the  thick- 
ets below,  shook  in  every  limb.  Yet  the  scene  was  tran- 
quillity itself;  the  chameleon  lay  basking  in  the  son,  and  thi 
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cxiljr  sound  was  that  of  the  wild  doves,  murmurmg  under  the    Ubc  #oreft 
lff€«ui  leaves  of  the  palm-trees.     But  mj  mare  still  resisted  "^ 

mrerj  effort  to  lead  her  downward;  her  ears  were  fluttering 
convulsively;  her  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  I 
pew  peevish  at  the  animal's  unusual  obstinacy,  and  was 
about  to  let  her  suffer  thirst  for  the  day,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  tremendous  roar. 

A  lion  stood  on  the  summit  which  I  had  but  just  quitted. 
He  was  not  a  dozen  yards  above  my  head,  and  his  first 
spring  must  have  carried  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice. 
The  barb  burst  away  at  once.  I  drew  the  only  weapon  I  had 
— a  dagger — and  hopeless  as  escape  was,  grasping  the  tangled 
weeds  to  sustain  my  footing,  awaited  the  plunge.  But  the 
lordly  savage  probably  disdained  so  ignoble  a  prey,  and 
remained  on  the  summit,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail  and 
tearing  up  the  ground.  He  at  length  stopped  suddenly, 
listened,  as  to  some  approaching  foot,  and  then  with  a  hideous 
yell,  sprang  over  me,  and  was  in  the  thicket  below  at  a  single 
bound. 

The  whole  jungle  was  instantly  alive ;  the  shade  which  I 
had  fixed  on  for  the  seat  of  unearthly  tranquillity  had  been 
an  old  haimt  of  lions,  and  the  mighty  herd  were  now  roused 
from  their  noonday  slumbers.  Nothing  could  be  grander  or 
more  terrible  than  this  disturbed  majesty  of  the  forest  kings. 
In  every  variety  of  savage  passion,  from  terror  to  fury,  they 
plunged,  tore,  and  yelled;  dashed  through  the  lake,  burst 
through  the  thicket,  rushed  up  the  hills,  or  stood  baying  and 
roaring  in  defiance,  as  if  against  a  coming  invader ;  their  num- 
bers were  immense,  for  the  rareness  of  shade  and  water  had 
gathered  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  desert. 

While  I  stood  clinging  to  my  perilous  hold,  and  fearful  of 
attracting  their  gaze  by  the  slightest  movement,  the  source  of 
the  commotion  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  soldier  is- 
suing, spear  in  hand,  through  a  ravine  at  the  fai-ther  side  of 
the  valley.  He  was  palpably  unconscious  of  the  formidable 
place  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  the  gallant  clamor  of 
voices  through  the  hills  showed  that  he  was  followed  by 
others  as  bold  and  as  unconscious  of  their  danger  as  himself. 
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B  Smot  I^ut  his  career  was  soon  closed;  his  horse's  feet  had  scanelj 
touclied  the  turf,  when  a  lion  was  fixed  with  fang  and  chv 
on  the  creature's  loins.  The  rider  uttered  a  ciy  OF  hotior, 
and  for  an  instant  sat  helplessly  gazing  at  the  open  jawa  be- 
hind him.  I  saw  the  lion  gathering  up  his  flanks  for  a  weood 
bound,  but  the  soldier,  a  figure  of  gigantic  strength,  gntsping 
the  nostrils  of  the  monster  with  one  hand,  and  with  ttie  otJiei 
shortening  his  spear,  drove  the  steel  at  one  resistless  thrnit 
into  the  lion's  forehead.  Horse,  lion,  and  rider  fell,  and  oon- 
tinucd  struggling  together. 

In  the  next  moment  a  mass  of  cavalry  came  thnnileni^ 
down  the  ravine.  They  liad  broken  off  from  theii  jnirch, 
through  the  accident  of  rousing  a  straggling  lion,  and  foUovcd 
him  in  the  giddy  ardor  of  the  chase.  But  the  sight  now  be- 
fore them  was  enough  to  appal  the  Iwldest  intrepidity.  The 
valh^y  was  filled  with  the  vast  herd;  retreat  was  imposMbk, 
for  the  troopers  oiinie  still  pouring  in  by  the  only  pass,  and 
from  the  suddi'ii  descent  of  tlic  glen,  horse  and  man  fen 
rolled  hi'iid  forfiuost  among  the  lious;  neither  man  nor  mon- 
ster could  reti-eat. 

The  conflict  was  liorriblf ;  the  hea^-y  spears  of  the  legiocariM 
plungiHl  thniugh  Ijotieand  braiu;  the  lious,  made  more  furioiu 
by  wounds,  s])i'iing  ujton  the  powerful  horses  and  tore  them 
to  the  ground,  in-  flew  at  the  troopers'  throats,  and  crusheii 
and  dragged  away  cuirass  and  buckler.  The  valley  was  a 
struggling  lieap  of  humiui  aJid  savage  battle;  man,  lion, an<l 
charger  writhing  and  niUiug  in  agonies  until  their  forms  were 
un  distinguish  able.  Tlie  groiuis  and  cries  of  the  legionaries, 
tlic  siTeams  of  the  mangled  horses,  and  the  roars  and  howling^ 
of  the  lions,  bleeding  with  swurd  and  spear,  tearing  the  deail, 
darting  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  terror,  and  rushing  down 
again  with  the  fresh  tliirst  of  gore,  baffled  all  conception  of 
fury  and  hdrror.  But  man  was  the  conqueror  at  last;  tht! 
savages,  seaivd  by  the  spear,  and  thinned  in  their  numbers, 
made  a  rush  in  one  bcidy  toward  the  ravine,  overthrew  every- 
thing in  their  way,  and  bui-at  from  the  valley,  awaiting  the 
desert  for  many  a  league  with  their  i-oar. 

The  ti-oopers,  bitterly  repenting  their  rash  exploit,  gathered 
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up  the  remnants  of  their  dead  on  litters  of  boughs,  and  leav-  SautMc 
ing  many  a  gallant  steed  to  feast  the  vultures,  slowly  retired  *^'™"' 
from  the  place  of  carnage. 

The  spot  to  which  I  clung  made  ascent  or  descent  equally 
difficult,  and  during  their  extraordinary  contest  I  continued 
embedded  in  the  foliage,  and  glad  to  escape  the  eye  of  man 
and  brute  alike.  But  the  troop  were  now  gone ;  beneath  me  lay 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  blood,  and  I  began  to  wind  my  way  to 
the  summit.  A  menace  from  below  stopped  me.  A  solitary 
horseman  had  galloped  back  to  give  a  last  look  to  this  valley 
of  death ;  he  saw  me  climbing  the  hill,  saw  that  I  was  not  a 
Roman,  and  in  the  irritation  of  the  hour,  made  no  scruple  of 
sacrificing  a  native  to  the  manes  of  his  comrades.  The  si>ear 
followed  his  words  and  plowed  the  ground  at  my  side.  His 
outery  brought  back  a  dozen  of  his  squadron ;  I  found  myself 
about  to  be  assailed  by  a  general  discharge.  Escape  on  foot 
vas  impossible,  and  I  had  no  resource  but  to  be  speared,  or 
to  descend  and  give  myself  up  to  the  soldiery. 

It  was  to  warn  me  of  this  hazard  that  the  signals  of  my 

strange  companion  were  made.     He  saw  the  advance  of  the 

Roman  column  along  the  plain.     My  suspicions  of  his  honesty 

^ve  me  directly  into  their  road,  and  the  chance  of  turning 

down  the  valley  scarcely  retarded  the  capture.     On  my  first 

emerging  from  the  hills,  I  must  have  been  taken.     However, 

^y  captors  were  in  unusual  ill-temper.     As  an  Arab,  too  poor 

^  be  Worth  plundering  or  being  made  prisoner,  1  should  have 

Diet  only  a  sneer  or  an  execration  and  been  turned  loose ;  but 

^^^  late  disaster  made  the  turban  and  haik  odious,  and  I  was 

seated  with   the  wrath  due  to  a  fellow  conspirator  of  the 

^ons.    To  my  request  that  I  should  be  suffered  to  depart  in 

P^^ce  on  my  business,  the  most  prompt  denial  was  given ;  the 

^'y  that  I  told  to  account  for  my  travel  in  the  track  of  the 

iiunn  was  treated  with  the  simplest  scorn ;  I  was  pronounced 

®Py,  and  fairly  told  that  my  head  was  my  own  only  till  I 

^  ^^^  procurator  whatever  information  it  contained. 

J^et  I  found  one  friend,  in  this  evil  state  of  my  expedition. 

I   ^  barb,  which  I  had  given  up  for  lost  in  the  desert,  or  torn 

^  ^he  wild  beasts,  appeared  on  the  heights  overhanging  our 
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marchy  and  by  snuffing  the  wind,  and  bounding  backwaiduiA^ 
forward  through  the  thickets^  attracted  general  attention.    X 
claimed  her,  and  the  idea  that  the  way-sore  and  roogh-dotfae^^ 
prisoner  could  be  the  master  of  so  noble  an  animal,  niae^S 
scorn  to  its  most  i)eremptory  pitch.     In  turn  I  demanded  per^ 
mission  to  prove  my  right,  and  called  the  barb.    The 
ture  heard  the  voice  with  the  most  obvious  delight,  bounde 
toward  me,  rubbed  her  head  against  me,  and  by  every  mov^^^ 
ment  of  dumb  joy  showed  that  she  had  found  her  master. 

Still  my  requests  for  dismissal  were  idle;  I  talked  totlkc 
winds;  the  rear  squadrons  of  the  column  were  in  sight;  thet-^ 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.     I  was  suffered  to  mount  the  barby 
but  her  bridle  was  thrown  across  the  neck  of  one  of  the  troop- 
ers' horses,  and  I  was  marched  along  to  death,  or  a  tedious 
captivity.     My  blood  boiled  when  I  thought  of  what  was  to 
be  done   before   the  dawn.     How  miserable  a  proof  had  I 
given  of  the  A-igilauce  and  vigor  that  were  to  claim  the  com- 
mand of  armies!     I  writhed  in  every  nerve.     My  agitation 
at  len^'th  caught  the  eye  of  a  corpulent  old  captain,  whose 
good-humored  visage  was  colored  by  the  deepest  infusion  of 
the  grape.     His  strong  Thracian  charger  was  a  movable  maga- 
zine of  the  choicest  Falernian;  out  of  every  crevice  of  his 
pack-saddle  and  accouterments   peeped  the  head  of  a  flask; 
and  to  judge  by  liis  frequent  recourse  to  his  stores,  no  man 
was  less  inclined  to  Qurry  his  baggage  for  nothing.     Popular- 
ity, too,  att(»nded  upon  the  captain,  and  a  group   of  young 
patricians  attached  to  the  procurator's  court  were  content  to 
abate  of  their  rank,  and  ride  along  with  the  old  soUlier,  in 
consideration  of  his  better  knowledge  of  the  grand  military 
science,  providing  for  the  road. 

In  the  midst  of  some  camp  story,  which  the  majority  n*- 
ceived  with  peals  of  ai)plause,  the  captain  glanced  ujwn  me, 
:uid  asking  "whether  I  was  not  ill,"  held  out  his  flask.  I 
took  it,  and  never  did  I  taste  draught  so  delicious.  Thirst 
and  hunger  are  the  true  secrets  of  luxuiy.  I  absolutely  felt 
new  life  rushing  into  me  with  the  wine. 

*' There/'  said  the  old  man,  "see  how  the  fellow's  eve 
sparkh's.     Fah'niian  is  tlu;  doctor,  after  all.     I  have  had  no 
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^^fclx^r  those  forty  years.    For  hard  knocks,  hard  watches,  and  xcbc  u 
A^^x^d  weather,  there  is  nothing  like  the  true  juice  of  the  vine. 
-'^^^^^  it  again,  Arab. " 

X  declined  the  offer  in  civil  terms. 
*  There,"  said  he,  "it  has  made  the  man  eloquent.     By 
rcules,  it  would  make  his  mare  speak.     And  now  that  I 


^^^""^^  at  her,  she  is  as  prettily  made  a  creature  as  I  have  seen 


Syria ;  her  nose  would  fit  in  a  drinking-cup.  What  is  her 
ce,  at  a  word?  " 

I  answered  that  "  she  was  not  to  be  sold. " 

"Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  it,"  replied  the  jovial  old 

an ;  "I  know  you  Arabs  make  as  much  of  a  mare  as  of  a 
^^liild,  and  I  never  meddle  in  family  affairs." 

A  haughty-looking  tribune,  covered  with  embroidery  and 
"tilie  other  coxcombry  of  the  court  soldier,  spurred  his  charger 
fcetween  us  and  uttered  with  a  sneer : 

"  What,  captain,  by  Venus  and  all  the  Graces !  giving  this 
l)eggar  a  lecture  in  philosophy  or  a  lesson  in  politeness?  If 
you  will  not  have  the  mare,  I  will.     Dismount,  slave !  " 

The  officers  gathered  to  the  front,  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
affair.     I  sat  silent. 

"  Slave !  do  you  hear?  Dismount !  You  will  lose  nothing, 
for  you  will  steal  another  in  the  first  field  you  come  to. " 

"  I  know  but  one  race  of  robbers  in  Judea,"  replied  I. 

The  old  captain  reined  up  beside  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper : 
"Friend,  let  him  have  the  mare.  He  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely, and  besides,  he  is  the  nephew  of  the  procurator.  It 
will  not  be  wise  in  you  to  put  him  in  a  passion." 

"  That  fellow  never  shall  have  her,  tho  he  were  to  coin  these 
sands  into  gold,"  replied  I. 

"Do  you  mean  to  call  us  robbers?  "  said  the  tribune,  with 
a  lowering  eye. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stop  me  on  the  high-road  and  take  my 
property  from  me,  yet  expect  that  I  shall  call  you  anything 
else?  "  was  the  answer. 

"Sententious  rogues,  those  Arabs!  Every  soul  of  them 
has  a  point,  or  a  proverb,  on  his  tongue,"  murmured  the 
captain   to   the  group  of    young  men,  who  were    evidently 
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tamc'f  amused    at    seeing    their    unpopular    companion   entao^ 
^       with  me. 

''  Slave !  "  said  the  tribune  fiercely,  ''we  must  have  no  more 
of  this.  You  have  been  found  lurking  about  the  camp.  Will 
you  be  hanged  for  a  spy?  '* 

'^A  spy!''  said  I— and  the  insult  probably  colored  my 
cheek;  ^'a  spy  has  no  business  among  the  Romans.'' 

*'  So/'  observed  the  captain,  ''the  Arab  seems  to  think  that 
our  proceedings  are  in  general  pretty  palpable :  slay,  strip, 
and  burn. "  He  turned  to  the  patrician  tribune.  "  The  fellow 
is  nut  woi-th  our  trouble.  Shall  I  let  him  go  about  his  bosi- 
ness?  " 

**Sir,"  said  the  tribune  angrily,  "it  is  your  business  to 
command  your  troop  and  be  silent.'' 

The  old  man  bit  his  lip,  and  fell  back  to  the  line  of  his 
men.     My  taunter  reined  up  beside  me  again. 

*'  Do  you  know,  robber,  that  I  can  order  you  to  be  speaied 
on  the  s})ot  for  your  lies?  " 

**  No,  for  1  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth  of  both  of 
us.  Such  an  order,  too,  would  only  prove  that  men  will  often 
bid  otliers  do  what  they  dare  not  touch  with  a  finger  of  their 
own." 

The  ofHcers,  offended  at  the  ti-eatment  of  their  old  favorite, 
burst  into  a  laugh.     The  coxcomb  grew  doubly  indignant. 

'*  Strip  the  hound  I"  exclaimed  he  to  the  soldiers;  "it  is 
money  that  makes  him  insolent." 

"Nature  has  done  it,  at  lea.st  for  one  of  us,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a  mite,"  replied  I  calmly. 

"Off  with  his  turban!  Those  fellows  carry  coin  in  every 
fold  of  it." 

The  officers  looked  at  eac^h  other  in  surprise ;  the  captain 
hardly  suppressed  a  contemptuous  execration  between  his  lips. 
Thr  very  troopers  hesitated. 

"  Soldiers  I  "  said  I,  in  the  same  imaltered  tone,  "  I  have  no 
gold  in  my  turban.  An  Arab  is  seldom  one  of  those — the 
outside  of  wliose  head  is  l)etter  worth  than  the  inside." 

Th(»  ])erfumrd  and  tMirlinl  locks  of  the  tribune,  sumKumted 
by  a  helmet,  seulptureil  :uid  ]>lumed  in  the  most  extravagant 
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style,  caught  every  eye ;  and  the  shaf t,  slight  as  it  was,  went  ube  trr 
home.  ^ 

"I'll  pluck  the  robber  off  his  horse  by  the  beard!"  ex- 
claimed the  tribune,  spurring  his  horse  upon  me  and  advan- 
cing his  hand. 

1  threw  open  my  robe,  grasped  my  dagger,  and  sternly 
pronounced :  *^  There  is  an  oath  in  our  line  that  the  man  who 
touches  the  beard  of  an  Arab  dies.'' 

He  was  not  prepared  for  the  action,  hesitated,  and  finally 
wheeled  from  me.  The  old  captain  burst  out  into  an  involun- 
tary huzza. 

"Take  the  beggar  to  the  camp,"  said  the  tribune,  as  he 
rode  away,  "  I  hate  all  scoimdrels " ;  and  he  glanced  roimd 
the  spectators. 

"Then,"  exclaimed  I,  after  him,  as  a  parting  blow,  "you 
liave  at  least  one  virtue,  for  you  can  never  be  charged  with 
self-love." 

This  woman-war  made  me  popular  on  the  spot.  The  tribune 
had  no  sooner  turned  his  horse's  head  than  the  officers  clus- 
tered together  in  laughter.  Even  the  iron  visages  of  the 
troopers  relaxed  into  grim  smiles.  The  old  jocular  captain 
was  the  only  one  still  grave. 

"There  rides  not  this  day  under  the  canopy  of  heaven," 
murmured  he,  "a  greater  puppy  than  Caius  Sempronius 
Catulus,  tribime  of  the  thirteenth  legion  by  his  mother's 
morals  and  the  Emperor's  taste.  Why  did  not  the  coxcomb 
stay  at  home,  and  show  off  his  trappings  among  the  supper- 
eaters  of  the  Palatine?  He  might  have  powdered  his  ringlets 
with  gold-dust,  washed  his  hands  in  rose-water,  and  perfumed 
his  handkerchief  with  myrrh  as  well  there  as  here,  for  he 
does  nothing  else — except,"  and  he  clenched  the  heavy  hilt 
of  his  falchion,  "  insult  men  who  have  seen  more  battles  than 
he  has  seen  years,  who  knew  better  service  than  bowing  in 
courts,  and  the  least  drop  of  whose  blood  is  worth  all  that 
will  ever  run  in  his  veins.  But  I  have  not  done  with  him 
yet.  As  for  you,  friend,"  said  he,  "I  am  sorry  to  stop  you 
cm  youp  way ;  but  as  this  affair  will  be  magnified  by  that  fool's 
tongue,  you  must  be  brought  to  the  procurator.     However,  the 
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onljf  a  few  nilli^  off;  ymi  will  bt-  asked  a  fewi 
MvuB,        i  tfarn  left  tu  foUow  jour  will." 

He       le  dreamed  bow  1  recoiled  from  that  interview. 

To  uiorteti  the  timr  of  my  delay,  the  good-natured  oU 
ordered  tht;  squadron  to  mend  their  j>aoe,  aud  in  half  u 
we  saw  the  nuon  enounpment  of  niy  swurn  enemy,  liftii 
wMte  tops  and  "~~-i-'  ""—'  "jaong  the  umbrage  of  afi 
deep  in  tJie  vaL. 
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latbici  Catulus  entci-tMl,  and  liis  a^x'ount  of  me  was,  luckily,  iorr 

temptuous  in  the  extreme.  I  was  "  a  notorious  robber,  who 
had  stolen  a  handsome  horse,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  stad  of 
the  procurator." 

I  panted  with  the  hope  of  escape,  and  was  gradually  mor- 
ing  to  the  door. 

"  Stand,  slave !  "  cried  Florus,  "  I  have  my  doubts  of  yoa 
still,  and  as  the  public  safety  admits  of  no  mistake  I  have  no 
alternative.  Tribune,  order  in  the  lictors.  He  must  \» 
scourged  into  confession. "  ' 

The  lictors  were  summoned,  and  I  was  to  be  torn  by  Bomaa 
torturers. 

A  tumult  now  arose  outside,  and  a  man  rushed  in  with  the 
lictors,  exclaiming :  "  Justice,  most  mighty  Florus !  By  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  most  illustrioas 
of  governors,  I  call  for  justice  against  my  plunderer,  my  mi- 
doer,  the  robber  of  the  son  of  El  Hakim,  of  his  most  predoas 
treasure." 

Florus  recognized  the  clamorer  as  an  old  acquaintance,  an^ 
desired  him  to  state  his  complaint,  and  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible. 

"Last  night,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  mare,  fleet  as  the  ostrich  and  shapely  as  the  face  of  beaaty- 
I  had  intended  her  as  a  present  for  the  most  illustrious  of 
procurators,  the  great  Florus,  whom  the  gods  long  preserve  - 
In  the  hour  of  my  rest,  the  spoiler  came,  noiseless  as  the  fal  *- 
of  the  turtle's  feather,  cruel  as  the  viper's  tooth.     When  1 
arose  the  mare  was  gone.     I  was  in  distraction.     I  tore  m^ 
beard ;  I  beat  my  head  upon  the  ground ;  I  cursed  the  robbe:^ 
wherever  he  went,  to  the  sun-rising  or  the  sun-setting,  to  th^ 
mountains  or  the  valleys.     But  fortune  sits  on  the  banner  o^ 
my  lord  the  procurator,  and  I  came  for  hope  of  his  conquering' 
feet.     In  passing  through  the  camp,  what  did  I  see  but  my 
treasure,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the  drier  up  of  my  tears!    I 
have  come  to  claim  justice  and  the  restoration  of  my  mare, 
that  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  present  her  to  the  most  re- 
nowned of  mankind." 

I  had  been  occupied  with  the  thought  whether  I  should 
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^Hirst  through  the  lictors  or  rush  on  the  procurator.  But  the 
^^ngth  and  loudness  of  this  outcry  engiossed  every  one.  The 
^tator  was  my  friend  the  beggar!  He  pointed  fiercely  to  me. 
If  looks  could  kill,  he  would  not  have  survived  the  look  that 
I  gave  the  traitor  in  return. 

"There,"  said  Florus,  "is  your  plunderer.  Sabat,  have 
you  ever  seen  him  before?  " 

The  beggar  strode  insolently  toward  me. 

"Seen  him  before!  aye,  a  hundred  times.  WTiat!  Ben 
Ammon,  the  most  notorious  thief  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan ! 
My  lord,  every  child  knows  him.  Ha,  by  the  gods  of  my 
fathers,  by  my  mother's  bosom,  by  shaft  and  by  shield,  he 
has  stolen  more  horses  within  the  last  twenty  years  than 
would  remount  all  the  cavalry  from  Beersheba  to  Damascus ! 
It  was  but  last  night  that,  as  I  was  leading  my  mare,  the  gem 
of  my  eyes,  my  pearl " 

I  now  began  to  perceive  the  value  of  my  eloquent  friend's 
interposition. 

"An  Arab  horse-thief!  That  alters  the  case,"  said  the  pro- 
corator.  "  Ho !  did  you  not  say  that  the  mare  was  intended 
for  me?     Lictor,  go  and  bring  this  wonder  to  the  door." 

The  voluble  son  of  El  Hakim  followed  the  lictor,  and  re - 
tamed,  crying  out  more  furiously  than  before  against  me. 
His  "  pearl,  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  was  spoiled — was  utterly 
unmanagable.  I  had  put  some  of  my  villainous  enchantments 
upon  her,  for  which  I  was  notorious." 

The  procurator's  curiosity  was  excited ;  he  rose  and  went 
to  take  a  view  of  the  enchanted  animal.  I  followed,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  more  singular  than  the  restiveness 
which  the  son  of  El  Hakim  contrived  to  make  her  exhibit. 
She  plunged,  she  bounded,  bit,  reared,  and  flung  out  her  heels 
in  all  directions.  Every  attempt  to  lead  or  mount  her  was 
foiled  in  the  most  complete  yet  most  ludicrous  manner.  The 
young  cavalry  officers  came  from  all  sides,  and  could  not  be 
restrained  from  boisterous  laughter,  even  by  the  presence  of 
Ae  procurator.  Florus  himself  at  last  became  among  the 
loudest.  Even  I,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  daring  horseman- 
ship, was  surprised  at  the  eccentric  agility  of  this  unlucky 
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'•  rider.  He  was  alternately  on  the  animal's  back  andimdi 
feet;  he  sprang  upon  lier  from  bebindi  he  sprang  OTe 
head,  he  stood  upon  the  saddle,  but  all  in  Tain;  h( 
scarcely  touched  her  when  she  threw  him  up  in  the  air  i 
amid  the  perpetual  roar  of  the  soldieiy. 

At  lengthy  with  a  look  of  dire  disappointment^  he  ga 
the  task,  and,  as  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  limbs  along, 
trated  himself  before  Florus,  praying  that  he  would  oidi 
Arab  thief  to  unsay  the  spells  that  had  tamed  "the  ge 
mare  in  the  world  into  a  wild  beast."  The  consent  was 
with  a  haughty  nod,  and  I  advanced  to  play  my  part  in  \ 
iormanoe,  the  object  of  which  I  had  no  conception.  Th 
tor  delivered  the  barb  to  me  with  a  look  so  expressive  ol 
ning,  sport,  and  triumph,  that  perplexed  as  I  was,  I 
not  avoid  a  smile. 

My  experiment  was  rapidly  made.  The  mare  kne^ 
and  was  trai*tal)le  at  once.  This  only  confirmed  the  c 
of  my  neorouiaiicy.  But  the  son  of  El  Hakim  professed 
self  altogether  dissatisfied  with  so  expeditious  a  process 
demanded  that  I  should  go  through  the  regular  steps  o 
ait.  In  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  reprobation  of  my  unhall 
dealings,  a  whisper  from  him  put  me  in  possession  of  his  i 

I  now  went  through  the  process  used  by  the  traveling 
glerSy  and  if  the  deepest  attention  of  an  audience  could  r€ 
my  talents,  mine  received  unexampled  reward.  My  ga 
on  the  sky,  whisperings  in  the  barb's  ear,  grotesque  fi 
traced  on  the  sand,  wild  gestures  and  mysterious  ja 
thoroughly  absorbed  the  intellects  of  the  honest  legiom 
If  I  had  been  content  with  fame,  I  might  have  spreat 
reputation  through  the  Roman  camps  as  a  conjurer  of  the 
magnitude.  I  was,  however,  beginning  to  be  weary  o; 
exhibition,  and  longed  for  the  signal,  when  Sabat  approac 
and  loudly  testifying  that  I  had  clearly  performed  my 
threw  the  bndle  over  the  animal's  head  and  whisp 
'*Now!" 

My  heart  panted ;  my  hand  was  on  the  mane ;  I  gla 
round  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  before  I  gave  the  spring,  i 
Florus  screamed  out : 
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"The  Jow !  by  Tartarus,  it  is  the  Jew  himself.     Drag  tlown    B  Xcwon  u 
*^6  ciroimicised  dog. "  "  ' 

With  cavalry  on  every  side  of  me,  forcible  escape  wa.s  out 
^t  the  que.stion. 

"  LTudoiie,  undone!  *'  were  the  words  of  my  wild  friend,  «a.s 
*^6  passed  me.  And  when  1  saw  him  once  more  in  the  most 
lamest  eonversaticm  with  Florus,  1  (concluded  that  the  dis- 
csovery  was  complete.  1  was  in  utter  despair.  1  stood  sul- 
lenly waiting  the  worst,  and  gave  an  internal  curse  to  the 
more  than  malevolence  of  foi-tune. 

The  conversation  continued  so  long  that  the  impatience  of 
those  around  me  l>egan  to  break  out. 

"On  what  possible  subject  cran  the  procurator  suffer  that 
mad  fellow  to  have  so  long  an  audience?  "  said  a  young  pa- 
trician. 

*'0n  every  possible  subject,  1  should  ccmceive,  from  the 
length  of  the  confei-encv,''  was  the  rejjly. 

"Florus  knows  his  man,"  said  a  third;  "that  mad  fellow  is 
a  regular  spy,  and  receives  more  of  the  Emjwror's  (join  in  a 
month  than  we  do  in  a  year." 

The  tribune  now  broke  intf)  the  cin^le,  and  with  a  look  of 
supreme  scorn,  affectedly  exclaimed :  "  dome,  kniglit  of  the 
desert,  sovereign  of  the  sands,  let  us  have  a  sj)ecimen  of  your 
calling.  Stand  back,  officers ;  this  vgg  of  Ishmael  is  to  (piit 
plunder  so  soon  that  he  would  jjrobably  like  Uy  die  as  he 
lived — in  the  exercise  of  his  trade.  Here,  slave,  show  us  the 
most  approved  metliod  of  getting  jiossession  of  aiK  ther  man's 
horse.'* 

I  stood  in  indignant  silence.  TIkj  tribune  threatened.  A 
thought  struck  me;  I  bowed  to  the  command,  let  the  barb 
loosci  and  proceeded  ac:cording  to  the  theory  of  horse-st4:^aling. 
I  approached  noiselessly,  gesticulated,  made  mystic  move- 
ments, and  gibbered  witchcraft  as  lK»fore.  The  animal,  with 
natural  docility,  suffennl  my  experiments.  I  continMed  urg- 
ing her  toward  the  thinner  side  of  the  circle. 

"Now,  noble  Romans,"  said  I,  "look  carefully  to  the  next 
spell,  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  art." 

Curiosity  was  in  every  countenance.     I  made  a  ^'enuHexion 
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iVkOmc  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  devoted  a  gesture  of  pet 
iar  solemnity  to  the  procurator's  tent,  and  while  all  e 
were  drawn  in  that  direction,  sprang  on  the  baifo's  haA  i 
was  gone  like  an  arrow. 

I  heard  a  clamor  of  surprise,  mingled  with  outrage 
laughter,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  whole  crowd  d 
loose  riders  of  the  encampment  in  full  pursuit  up  the  1 
Florus  was  at  his  tent  door,  pointing  toward  me  with  fiiii 
gestures.  The  trumpets  were  calling,  the  cavalry  moonii 
I  had  roused  tlie  whole  activity  of  the  little  anny. 

The  slope  of  the  valley  was  long  and  steep,  and  the  he 
horsemanship  of  the  legionaries,  who  weie  perhaps  not  ^ 
anxious  for  my  capture,  soon  threw  them  out.  A  little  I 
of  the  more  zealous  alone  kept  up  a  pursuit,  from  which  I 
no  fears.  An  abrupt  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  asoen: 
length  hid  them  from  me.  To  gain  a  last  view  of  the  ea 
I  doubled  round  the  rock  and  saw,  a  few  yards  below  me, 
tril)uno,  with  his  hoi^se  completely  blown.  I  owed  him  ad 
which  I  had  determined  to  discharge  at  the  earliest  pose 
time,  j)artly  on  my  own  account,  and  partly  on  that  of 
old  captain.  I  daited  upon  him.  He  was  all  astonishnu 
a  single  buffet  from  my  naked  hand  knocked  the  help 
taunter  off  his  charger. 

"Tribune,"  cried  I,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  "you  1 
had  one  sju-cinien  of  my  art  to-day,  now  you  shall  have 
other.     Leani  in  future  to  respect  an  Arab." 

1  caught  his  horse's  bridle,  gave  the  animal  a  lash,  and 
bounded  away  together.  The  scene  was  visible  to  the  wl 
camp ;  the  trooi)ers,  who  had  reined  up  on  the  declivity,  £ 
a  roar  of  merriment,  and  I  heard  the  old  corpulent  capta 
laugh  above  it  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXVra 
The  Power  of  a  Beggar 

I  HAD  escaped,  but  the  delay  was  ruinous.  The  sun  sank  ^b«  j 
^<n  I  reached  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  Masada  lay  Sab^ 
■Uttiy  a  weary  mile  forward.  I  cast  off  the  tribune's  horse, 
tiiM  giving  his  insolent  master  evidence  that  I  did  not  uuder- 
ibKid  the  main  point  of  my  trade,  and  stood  pondering  to 
▼l»t  point  of  the  mighty  ridge  that  rose  blue  along  the  hori- 
Wtt  I  should  turn,  when,  in  the  plunge  of  the  horse  as  he  felt 
Wmself  at  liberty,  his  saddle  came  to  the  ground.  The  pos- 
■Witjr  of  its  containing  reports  of  the  state  of  the  enemy  led 
JW  to  examine  its  pockets;  they  were  stuffed  with  letters 
▼orthj  of  the  highest  circles  of  Italian  high  life ;  the  ill- 
fl*Ucd registers  of  an  existence  at  a  loss  how  to  lose  its  time; 
^  libertinism  sick  of  indulgence,  and  of  pecuniary  embar- 
'•^ent  driven  to  the  most  hopeless  and  whunsical  re- 
•ouices. 

^  glance  at  a  few  of  those  epistles  was  enough,  and  I  scat- 
^^^  into  the  air  the  reputations  of  half  the  high-born  maids 
^^  tnatrons  of  Rome ;  but  as  I  was  turning  away  with  an  in- 
y*^ctive  exclamation  of  scorn  at  this  compendium  of  patrician 
p  ^>  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  governor 

Afasada.  In  opening  it,  I  committed  no  violation  of  di- 
^^lacy,  for  it  held  no  secret  other  than  an  angry  remission 

^lis  allegiance  by  some  wearied  fair  one,  who  announced 
^  intended  marriage  with  the  tribune. 
^fy  revenge  was  thus  to  go  further  than  my  intent,  for  I 
'thrived  him  of  the  personal  triumph  of  delivering  this  ca- 
^itous  despatch  to  his  rival.  Yet,  on  second  thouglit, 
^^iceiving  that  some  cipher  might  lurk  under  its  absurdity,  I 
'^ured  the  paper,  and  giving  the  rein,  left  the  whole  secret 
^Jrespondence  of  debt,  libel,  and  love  to  the  delight  of  uiau- 
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kiniL     [  ftew  along;  mj  Indefrtigible  bub,  as  if  ite 
htT  oidsfoer  s  anxiecies^  put  forth  doable  speed.    Bufc  I 
JVC  A  fettrfol  distayiee  to  traYene.     The  night  eameibi 
liki  no  sme  CO  chink  of  rest  or  shelter.     I  pushed  on 
wind  rvjse  and  wrapt  me  in  whirls  of  sand.     I  heard  the 
of  wiicerk    The  groiind  became  fractured,  and  fall  ot 
I&H?&e  iragobeacs  that  fall  from  roekj  hills.     I  &imd  1i 
wai»  ic  die  foot  of  die  ridge  and  had  lost  my  way.    In 
em'oarrftc»meac  I  trusted  to  the  sagacity  of  my  steed. 
chir:«c  1^  her  direetly  to  one  of  the  mountain  torrents,  an£ 
pho^uhorJL"  i^IeaoL  of  the  waters  alone  saved  us  both  fn 
plung«  oTer  a  preeipicey  deep  enough  to  extinguish  evei] 
twcice  .md  imb&cioa  in  the  round  of  this  bustling  world. 

To  dnd  a  passage  or  an  escape,  I  alighted.  The  to 
bf  l...'^vyd  Sjr^re  me.  A  wall  of  rock  rose  on  the  opp 
>:Le.  V:\'r  ivn^  oLimbings  and  descents,  I  found  that  I 
U'sr  •:•>>;  :vh>  d«et:p  to  return.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  i 
.-:  .ii.i:*.  :  T  :he  tet»bles^t  light  that  ever  twinkled  from  the 
:a^*  -^  :"•:• -v  !  I  t-It  the  plague  of  helplessness.  To  atb 
:1*.-.*  :.':r--':*:  wuci  imjH.\5i>ible.     To  linger  where  I  stood 

\\'\sz  would  be  p>ing  on  meanwhile?  Perhaps,  at 
w-v  :y.:-"j  wh:Ie  I  was  stauiUngin  wretched  doubt,  impris 
*%::'-  ":-.c  :h  st'  i^stilent  cliffs,  the  deed  was  doing.  Constu 
WA>.  w-h  iv.^^flftvtiud  gallantry,  assaulting  the  fortress; 
bruvv  *x:v>:;u  11  wore  saoritieing  their  lives  under  the  Re 
s'^^ar^*  A:ui  I  w;ts  not  there! 

\  r.riv.l  <ou:ui  oame  miugling  with  the  roar  of  the  catai 
i:  swolltsi.  a:i»l  vanished  like  the  rushings  of  the  gale. 
Truiuivt  s^huuuhU  but  so  ft'ebly  that  nothing  but  the  keen 
ot  an  iwr  strain  in  jr  to  catoh  the  slightest  sound  could  i 
d  I  St  ingnisluHi  it.  I  heanl  remote  shouts;  they  deepened; 
roho  of  trumivts  followed 

"  Tlio  ass;iult  h;is  lx\iTiiii ! ''  I  thought     "  The  work  of  g 
and  of  doath  w;u5  doing.     Every   instant  cost  a  life, 
hailstones  that  bruised  me  were  not  thicker  than  the  ar 
that  wrn*  thrn   smitinij  down  my  x>^'ople.     Yet  there  ws 
like  a  wolf  in  the  pitfall !  " 
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Eyen  where  the  combat  was  being  fought,  baffled  my  con-       fn  tbe 
ception.     It  might  be  in  the  clouds  or  underground,  on  the  ""'^ 

opposite  side  of  the  black  ridge  before  me,  or  many  a  league 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  exhausted  limbs  and  drooping  steed ; 
all  was  darkness  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind. 

A  light  flashed  down  a  ravine  leading  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains ;  another  and  another  blazed.  Masada  stood  upon 
the  mountain- s  brow. 

I  instantly  plunged  into  the  torrent — was  beaten  down  by 
the  billows — was  swept  along  through  narrow  channels  of 
rock,  until,  half -suffocated,  I  was  hurled  up  against  the  op- 
posite cliff.  Wet  and  weary,  I  less  climbed  than  tore  my 
way  upward.  But  the  torrent  had  borne  me  far  below  the 
ravine.  Before  me  was  a  gigantic  rampart  of  rock.  But  the 
time  was  flying.  I  dragged  myself  up  to  the  face  of  the 
precipice  by  the  chance  brushwood.  I  swung  from  point  to 
point  by  a  few  projecting  branches  that  broke  away  almost 
^  my  grasp,  until,  with  my  hands  excoriated,  my  limbs  stiff 
^d  bleeding,  and  my  head  reeling,  I  reached  the  pinnacle. 

Was  I  under  the  dominion  of  a  spell?  Was  the  power  of 
^me  fiend  raised  to  mock  me?  All  was  darkness  as  far  as 
^keeye  could  pierce;  the  heaviest  veil  of  midnight  hung  upon 
^e  earth.  There  was  utter  silence.  Not  the  sliglitest  sound 
'cached  the  ear. 

For  a  while,  the  thought  of  some  strange  illusion  was  para- 
^<JUnt;  then  came  the  frightful  idea  that  the  illusion  was  in 
Myself;  that  in  the  effort  to  gain  the  ascent,  I  had  strained 
^^  and  ear  until  I  could  neither  hear  nor  see ;  that  I  was 
f"ll  within  sight  and  sound  of  battle,  but  insensible  to  the 
^pressions  of  the  external  world  forever.  Immortality  un- 
^^f  this  exclusion !  A  deathlessness  of  the  deaf  and  blind ! 
The  thought  struck  me  with  a  force  inconceivable  by  all  minds 
^t  one  sentenced  like  mine. 

la  my  despair  I  cried  aloud.  A  flood  of  joy  rushed  into 
^y  heart  when  I  heard  my  voice  answered,  tho  it  was 
^^  by  the  neigh  of  my  barb  below,  which  probably  felt  itself 
^  ill-placed  as  its  master.  I  now  used  my  ear  as  the  guide, 
*^d  cautiously  descending  the  farther  side  of  the  ridge  was 
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soon  on  comparatirely  level  ground,  the  lenmuit  of  «  bn 
My  foot  Btruck  against  a  huLoan  body;  I  spoke;  them 
was  a  groan,  and  an  entreaty  that  I  should  beat  a  ■ 
packet,  which  waa  put  into  my  hands,  "to  the  priDn 
If  aphtali ! "  In  slarm  and  astonishment,  I  raised  the  tab 
gave  him  Bome  water  from  my  Sask,  and  after  many  in  ci 
in  which  I  thought  that  life  would  depart  every  momeBt, 
told  me  that  "  he  was  the  unfortunate  leader  of  the  annl 
Masada."     Constantius  lay  in  my  arms! 

"  Wliere  I  am,"  aaid  he,  as  he  alowly  recovered  his  aai 
"how  I  came  here,  or  anything  but  that  we  are  undm 
can  not  conceive.  My  last  recollection  was  of  fixing  a  lac 
to  the  inner  rampart.  We  had  made  our  way  good  W 
without  loss.  The  garriBon  was  weakened  by  detachm 
sent  out  to  plunder.  I  attacked  at  midnight.  To  boti 
a  Kouiaii  foi-tresH  was,  I  wull  knew,  next  to  impossible^ 
1)0  man  evi>r  found  a  Roman  garrison  witliout  bravery, 
our  bold  fellows  did  wonders.  Everything  was  driven  f 
the  first  r!uiij)art ;  we  made  more  prisoners  than  we  k 
what  to  do  with,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  resista 
we  laid  our  ladditrs  to  the  second  wall.  But  the  gan 
wci'e  still  too  strong  for  us.  Our  easy  conquest  of  the 
line  might  havn  lieeii  a  snare,  for  the  battlements  befon 
exhibit^'d  an  overwhelming  force.  We  fought  on,  hot 
ladders  wciv  lirukcn  with  showers  of  stones  from  the  engi 
The  busuK'ss  iDokird  desperate,  but  I  had  made  up  my  n 
not  to  go  biii-k,  after  having  once  got  in;  and  rallyii^ 
men,  I  caiTied  a  ladder  through  a  storm  of  lances  and  am 
to  the  foot  of  the  luaiu  tower,  I  was  bravely  followed, 
we  were  within  grasp  of  the  battlement  when  1  saw  a  co 
rush  out  from  a  sally-port  below.  This  was  fatal ;  the 
of  the  rainpait  was  cleared  at  once;  the  ladders  were  f 
down;  and  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  ill-judged  fidelit 
sonm  of  my  foUowiTS  that  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to 
myself  hei-e  and  alive." 

During  the  endless  hours  of  this  miseiable  night,  I  lab 
with  siaiiM'ly  a  hojie  to  keep  life  in  my  heroic  son.  My  ( 
iiig  had  saved  him.     The  exposure  and  his  wounds  must  1 
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.dkiliujtd  him  before  morning.     We  consulted  as  to  our  next    SaiatbicC 
MHm,    I  suggested  the  possibility  of  gaining  the  fortress  by    ttS^itSii 
.^mewal  of  the  attack,  while  the  garrison  was  unprepared, 
^  peiliaps  indulging  in  carousal  after  success.     The  necessity 
it  aome  attempt  was  strongly  in  my  mind,  and  I  expressed  my 
'-  inlBiUiination  to  run  the  hazard,  if  I  could  iind  where  the 
VDBant  of  our  troop  had  taken  refuge.     But  this  was  the 
fiBttilty.    Signals  of  any  kind  must  rouse  the  vigilance  of 
Ae  Eornans.     The  fortress  was  above  our  heads,  and  to  col- 
kotthemen  during  the  night  was  impossible. 

While  I  watched  the  restless  tossings  of  Constantius,  a  light 
■M6  along  the  ground  at  a  distance.  My  first  idea  was  that 
ft  Soman  patrol  was  coming  to  extinguish  our  last  remains  of 
■ope.  But  the  light  was  soon  perceived  to  be  in  the  hand  of 
■*»  one  cautious  of  discovery.  To  keep  its  bearer  at  a  dis- 
*■>*<*,  I  followed  the  track  and  grasped  him. 

A  surrender,"  said  the  captive,  perfectly  at  his  ease; 
*®g  life  to  the  £mperor !  "  He  lifted  the  lamp  to  my  fatje 
•M  burst  into  laughter.  "  May  I  have  a  Roman  falchion 
™oghme,"  said  he,  "but  I  think  we  were  born  under  the 
•"*  planet.  By  all  the  food  that  has  entered  my  lips  this 
^1 1  took  your  highness  for  a  thief,  and,  pardon  the  word, 
^  a  Roman  one.  I  have  been  running  after  you  the  whole 
*randDight." 

fle  contined  to  talk  and  writhe,  with  a  kind  of  mad  merri- 
^t.  I  could  not  obtain  an  answer  to  my  questions,  of 
Miat  led  liim  there,  how  he  could  guide  us  out  of  the  forest, 
r  what  news  he  brought  from  the  procurator.  He  less 
alked  than  danced  before  me  through  the  thickets,  as  our 
ene  with  Florus  recurred  to  his  fantastic  mind. 
"Never  was  trick  so  capital  as  your  escape,"  he  exc^laimed. 
[  would  have  given  an  eye  or  an  arm,  things  rather  an  im- 
diment  to  a  beggar,  I  allow ;  but  it  would  have  been  worth 
kingdom  to  see,  as  I  saw,  the  faces  of  the  whole  camp,  pro- 
jrator,  officers,  troopers,  and  all,  down  to  the  horse-boys, 
.  your  slipping  through  their  fingers  in  such  first-ratt^  styl(^ 
lave  done  clever  things  in  my  time,  but  never,  no  never,  shall 
equal  that  way  of  making  five  thousand  men  at  once  look 
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like  five  thousand  fools.    I  own  I  thought  tliat  yoamid 
something  brilliant,  and  it  was  for  that  ptupoae  tiiflt  I  tn 
to  draw  off  the  eye  of  that  soonndiel  Floras^  for,  sot  aate 
there  are  not  ten  in  Palestine  keener  in  all  points  wk 
roguery  is  eoneemed.    I  eaught  hold  of  his  robe,  told  Im 
ready  lie  of  the  largest  size  about  a  disooYOzy  of  coin  in  Je 
salem,  and  while  he  was  nibbling  at  the  bait  I  heard  tibei 
roar.     You  were  off;  I  couldnot  help  langhingin  hisiUnfll 
ous  face.    He  kicked  me  from  him,  and  foaming  with  n, 
ordered  every  man  and  horse  out  after  your  highness.    Bn 
saw  at  a  glance  that  you  had  the  game  in  your  own  ban 
You  skimmed  away  like  a  bird;  an  eagle  oouldnot  hare  got 
that  long  hill  in  finer  condition.    Away  you  went,  boond 
from  steep  to  steep,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling;  you  cat 
air  like  a  shaft.     I  have  seen  many  a  mare  in  my  time,  bal 
for  the  equal  of  yours — why  a  pair  of  wings  would  be  of 
use  to  her.     She  is  a  paragon,  a  bird  of  paradise,  an  osti 
on  four  legs,  a " 

I  checked  his  volubility  and  led  him  to  the  rough  beds 
of  Constantius.  I  could  not  have  found  a  better  anxilifl 
He  knew  every  application  used  in  the  medicine  of  the  tu 
aud,  to  give  him  credit  on  his  own  showing,  all  diseases  foi 
in  him  an  enemy  worth  all  the  doctors  of  Asia. 

"  He  had  traveled  for  his  knowledge ;  he  had  fought  u 
death  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  and  could  swear  that 
sharks  and  crocodiles  owed  him   a  grudge  throughout 
world.     He  had  cured,  rajahs  and  satraps  till  he  made  h 
self  unpopular  in  every  court  where  men  looked  for  vacanci 
had  kept  rich  old  men  out  of  their  graves  until  vhere  W8 
general  conspiracy  of  heirs  to  drive  him  out  of  the  count 
and  had  poured  life  into  so  many  dying  husbands  that 
women  made  a  universal  combination  against  his  own." 

This  flow  of  panegyric,  however,  did  not  impede  his  pres 
services.  He  applied  his  herbs  and  bandages  with  pro! 
sional  dexterity,  and  kindling  a  fire,  prepared  some  fo 
which  went  further  to  cheer  the  patient  than  even  his  me 
cine.  He  still  talked  away  like  one  to  whom  words  wen 
necessary  escape  for  his  surcharge  of  animal  spirits. 
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knew  eveiything  in  physic.  He  had  studied  in  Egypt,  Ube  X€ccb'i 
Id  compound  the  true  essential  extract  of  mummy  with 
n  that  wore  a  beard,  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  bottom 
Delta.  He  once  walked  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
ri  the  secret  of  powdered  chrysolite.  On  the  Hi- 
he  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  the  bezoar,  and  a  year's 
ihrough  sands  and  snows  rewarded  him  at  once  with  a 
the  ginseng,  most  marvelous  of  roots,  and  the  sight  of 
1  of  China,  most  endless  of  walls." 
he  stooped  to  veil  this  accumulation  of  knowledge  in 
I  did  not  condescend  to  explain.  But  his  skill,  so  far, 
bainly  admirable,  and  my  brave  Constantius  recovered 
(uddenness  that  surprised  me.  With  his  strength  his 
stumed. 

''  exclaimed  he,  waking  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  "  that 
mce  again  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  with  the  ladder 
and!" 

my  father's  beard,"  replied  the  leech,  "you  are  much 
here  you  are ;  for  observe,  tho  I  can  go  further  than 
;tor  between  the  four  rivers,  yet  I  never  professed 
bhe  dead.  Take  Masada  by  scale !  Ha!  ha!  take  the 
>y  scale!  You  would  have  found  three  walls  within 
to  which  they  decoyed  you.  Herod  was  the  prince  of 
,  and  could  have  so  built  as  to  have  kept  out  every- 
3xcept  the   champion   that  carries    no   ai-ms    but  a 

Q  you  know  Masada?  "  interrupted  I  eagerly. 

>w  it,  yes;   every  loophole,  window,  door — aye,  and 

I — from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. " 

my  escape  from  the  camp  was  so  congenial  to  his 

pleasantry  that  it  mingled  with  all  his  topics.     War 

itics  went  for  nothing  compared  with  the  adroitness 

ng  Roman  insolence. 

Jove !  "  said  he,  "  when  I  played  my  tricks  with  that 

pearls,  that  supreme  of  horseflesh,  your  barb,  I  was 

I  played  the  clown;  you  beat  me  hollow;   it  was 

ss ;  it  was  my  purse  in  prosi)ect  of  your  generosity  to 

tiness  this  night" — he  made  a  profound  obeisance; 
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*-  Bat  the  fortms?  " 

"Ok:  as  to  the  ftxtias,  the  notion  of  attuking  it  vu  bi 
ness.  I  had  my  doafata  of  your  intention,  and  bn^  In 
fran  the  caiBp  to  gire  jroa  the  benefit  of  taj  advice.  £ 
the  tiibuoe:  ha,  ha!  nerer  waa  oozoomb  bo  ri^tly  nm 
You  von  ibe  heart  of  the  whole  legion  by  the  ain^  blovti 
ffpaivd  him  the  tioable  of  sitting  his  hone.  The  troopen  en 
not  kwp  their  saddles  for  langhing ;  and  as  for  the  ftt  old  a 
tain.  I  was  oqIt  afraid  that  he  would  roar  himself  oat  d  I 
world.  1  owed  my  escape  partly  to  him,  and  hie  last  wa 
were;  *  Rascal,  if  you  ever  Ml  in  with  the  Arab,  ^om  Is 
peit  to  be  as  pleasant  a  rogue  as  yootaelf,  tell  him  that  I«i 
1  bail  a  di'zen  such  in  my  squadron.' " 

"  Hut  t«  ihcre  any  |io&sibility  of  knowing  the  pieaent  st 
of  ihe  ^Arriji^'ir.*" 

"Ayo.  then-  is  the  misfortune.  Yesterday  I  could  hare  j 
in.  aiiil  }A>t  out  a^iu,  like  a  wild-cat.  But,  after  this  nigh 
visit,  it  is  iK>t  t(X>  much  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  a  lit 
mon-  st'Wt  iu  their  hospitality.  The  governor  has  a  slij 
(i>rn<siK>iidt'niv  of  his  own  to  carry  on ;  a  trifle  in  the  wa; 
triiilc :  1  hud  the  honor  to  be  smuggler  extraordinary  to 
Mi};hiiiies$.  and,  as  iu  state  secrets  everjihing  ought  to 
ke]>i  frt>m  the  vulgur,  my  path  in  and  out  was  by  a  portcul 
f»r  enotiiih  from  i;ates  and  sentinels,  through  which  portcal 
I  sliould  hare  shonii  you  the  way,  if  the  attack  had  wail 
for  lue  a  few  liours  lou^^er.  That  chance  is  of  course  cat 
now,     Kut  see,  yonder  comes  the  morning." 

"Then  we  must  move,  or  have  the  garrison  on  us." 

"I  forbid  that  luanenver,"  interrupted  the  feEow,  w 
easy  audacity. 

('onstantius  and  I,  in  e<]ual  surprise,  bade  him  be  sile 
Yet  the  tpiietuess  with  which  he  took  the  rebuke  pro|nlaa] 
me,  and  I  asked  his  reason. 

"Nothing  more  than  that  if  you  stir  you  are  ruined.  1 
hare  is  safest  near  the  kennel.  The  outlaw  sleeps  sounder 
the  magistrate's  stable  than  he  ever  slept  in  his  den.     I  oi 
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escaped  hanging  by  coolly  walking  into  a  jail      There  stands  Saiatwci 
^lasada!  "  and  he  pointed  to  what  looked  to  me  a  heap  of 
black  clouds  gathered  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

"  Not  a  soul  that  you  have  left  alive  there  will  dream  of 
your  being  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  copse  is  thick  enough 
to  hide  a  man  from  eveiything  but  a  creditor,  an  evil  con- 
science, or  a  wife ;  stir  out  of  it,  and  they  are  on  your  heels. 
I  dislike  them  so  heartily  that  I  hope  never  to  have  the  honor 
of  their  attendance.  But  you  are  not  mad  enough  to  think 
of  trying  them  again?  ** 

"Mad  fellow!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  forget  in  whose  pres- 
ence you  are." 

He  continued  making  some  new  arrangement  of  the 
bandages  on  his  patient's  wounds,  and  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  my  displeasure,  cheered  his  work  with  a 
Song. 

"Mad  or  wise, "said  I  in  soliloquy,  "  I  shall  lie  in  the  ditch 
of  that  fortress,  or  in  its  citadel,  before  next  sunrise." 

"You  may  lie  in  both,"  said  the  beggar,  pursuing  his  occu- 
pation and  his  song.  "Mad!  Why  not? — all  the  world  is  in 
the  same  w*ay.  The  Emperor  is  mad  enough  to  stay  where 
men  have  hands  and  knives.  His  j)eople  are  mad  enough  to 
let  their  throats  be  cut  by  him.  Florus  is  mad  enough 
to  sleep  another  night  in  Palestine.  You  are  mad  enough  to 
attack  his  garrison;  and  I — am  mad  enough  to  go  along  with 
you." 

"  You  are  a  singular  being.  But  will  you  hazard  your  neck 
for  nothing?  " 

"Custom  makes  everything  easy,"  observed  he,  spanning 
his  muscular  neck  with  his  hand;  "1  have  been  so  many 
years  witliin  sight  of  the  cord,  and  all  other  expeditious 
modes  of  paying  the  only  debt  I  ever  intend  to  pay,  and  that 
only  because  it  is  the  last,  that  I  care  as  little  alx)ut  the  ven- 
ture as  any  broken  gambler  about  his  last  coin.  Well  then, 
my  plan  is  this :  I  must  get  into  the  town ;  you  must  gather 
your  troop  without  noise  and  be  ready  for  my  signal,  a  light 
from  one  of  the  towers.  A  false  attack  must  he  made  on  the 
gates,  a  true  attack  must  be  made  by  the  portcullis,  which,  if 
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-^This..'*  ^ui  bar.  "  I  Mg&C  W  emfbf  in  ;mr  9er 
:£  jiiv.  3^  3UC  kzuHffced  ^dwil  cb  tribaae  1  coul 
lAv^  :i  ii'St^ii  37  io.  [a  "-^"^g  mt  nm  oitt  tli^  mou 
iE:-^-s  TDMn.  3i»  '.-urrcsptHui^Kc.  06!  the  cnne  of  ci 
:f  !  iiui  3i)G  ^tuDDMU  a)  'UliKiu  nnrif  witfa  tfae  wbok 
iif  S.JIIIH.  [  Kionlil  have  iwai  ha«  in  dmr.  But  1 1 
Iii^c  JB  injur  in  ^m-ffimtf-,  and  •mbetL  I  set  oat  in  the  d 
31T  ^av.  iir  zkii  tirst  Emu  in  mt  life.  Before  seti 
^  v->^T^».  I  wTiae  a  uenvr.  riiiienlin^  Fk»tt9  in  all  poii 
>Alii3g  :^  p^^oln  ibiyaX  him,  sooSng  at  ererybod 
m.  sc  ifwni^!  tzjlf:  aa-I  harins  satecnbed  the  naan 
onlai-Kv  nibcTie.  ai-ic«ssed  it  to  one  of  the  most  i 
pi^rvma^vs  in  all  ialj,  and  plarad  it  where  it  is  si 
fl«*^.  an'i  u  sore  CO  be  earned  to  the  most  noble  of 
tf,rn.  N'lV  oool'l  I  not  begin  a  correspcndeuce  with 
muiT,  and  a*-t  the  coorier  myself?  Yet,  to  hit  upon 
JM-t "     He  paused. 

The  Mter  that  1  had  foond  occnrred  to  me.  I  sho^ 
f/iiradnrtt friend.  Hewas  inecstasies.  Hekissediti 
"Vf-r,  and  jday^'d  snme  of  th<)se  antics  which  had  alrea 
iijf  filriKwt  lialf  doubt  his  sanity.     He  flung  away  the 

"  0(1,"  Haiil  he ;  "  fiction  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way. 
«ifi  fmit  whim  1  want  to  entrap  a  great  man.     He  is 
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)  trath  that  tlie  least 
U  carry  the  largest  hook, 
the  sincerity  of  the  sex, 
nan ;  its  abuse  will  oorer 
»f  a  trae  ambassador.^ 
t  the  onpopularity  of  jour 


of  it  is  a 
Ave,  lids  is 


T  - 


t  the  potentate  by  wbcin  tber 

le  potentate  by  whom  they  aie  T&oesvtc^ 

a  will  be  hanged." 

hall  first  get  in." 
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OiAPTER  XXIX 

'PHsooen  Ai  »  Laiyrbi& 

liiK  da;  passed  anxiously,  for  evety  Bormd  of  the  b 
fortri'ss  was  heard  is  the  thicket.  The  creaking  of  maehii 
bnmglit  up  to  the  vails  against  future  assault ;  the  nttliBt 
ItiuiimtTs ;  the  rolling  of  wagons  loaded  with  materials  foi 
tv)iair  of  the  night's  damage;  the  calls  of  trumpet  and cbri 
uiid  tht*  iiianrh  of  patrols,  rang  perpetually  in  our  ears.  1 
lU'litli  of  the  ciipse  justilied  the  beggar's  generalship,  and 
H(ii)  of  KI  Ilukiin  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  c 
Iratiii'tiition.  Xothiiigfould  exceed  his  alertness  in  thi«ad 
till-  itiu/i'M  of  this  dwarf  forest,  where  a  wolf  could  scan 
hiivi-  iiiiiilo  pni^tivHH  and  where  a  lynx  would  have  requi 
all  his  ,-y.-s. 

( 111  iiiY  uskii)};  how  hf  contrived  to  fiud  his  way  thnx^h  t 
lalivi'iiitli.  hi'  tolil  luf,  tliat  "for  making  one's  way  in  wo 
siiiil  i>ls<'whci-t<,  tlicre  w;is  iiutliiiig  like  a  familiarity  v 
siiiii(;Klii>K  ^'*)  iifTitirs  of  Htate." 

"Thf  mail."  coiitimicd  he,  "who  has  driven  a  trade 
rvcrylhiiiK,  from  {H'arls  to  pistachios,  without  leave  of 
i-ustiiiiis,  I'ikti  nut  l>e  much  puzzled  by  thickets;  and  the  n 
\>Iio  liii><  <-iiiitrivi>il  to  climb  into  conlidence  at  court  must  hi 
ha<l  11  tiilciit  for  keeping  hi^  feet  in  the  most  slippery  spots, 
bi-  iit'vtT  I'lmld  liavc  nuiinited  tlie  back  st^rs." 

Hi'  i'oll>M-tc(l  llio  si'attei-ed  troop,  of  whom  but  few  1 
fiillcii,  tlii>  nearly  one  half  were  made  prisoners;  they  w 
Ciller  to  attempt  the  raiupart  again,  all  boldly  attrib 
ing  their  faibii-e  to  accident,  and  all  thirsting  alike  for  i 
rescue  of  tlieir  comrades  and  for  revenge.  The  letter  * 
given  to  our  emissiu'v,  and  I  ascended  the  loftiest  of  i 
luount^iiii  pinnacles,  to  examine  fur  uiyself  the  nature  of  i 
ground.     Fi-om  my  lieiglit  tlm  view  was  complete;  the  wh 
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interior  of  the  fortress  lay  oi)eny  and  in  the  same  glance  I  saw  cbe  soan^  o 
the   grandeur  of  design  which  Greek  taste  could  stamp  even     *^  *n«n«^ 
ujioii  the  strength  of  military  architecture,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  any  direct  assault  upon  Masada "  by  less  than  an 
army. 

AVbo  but  he  that  has  actually  been  in  the  same  situation, 
can  conceive  the  feelings  with  which  I  gazed !     Below  me  was 
the  spot  in  which  a  few  hours  must  see  me  conqueror  or  noth- 
ing!    On  tliat  battlement  I  might,  before  another  moni,  V)e 
8tret«^hed  in  blood  I     On  that  tower  I  might  be  fixed  a  horrid 
spectacle!     Nature    is    irresistible,   and    her  workings,    for 
a  while,  oveq)owered  even  the  belief  in  my  mysterious  sen- 
tence.    The  thought  has  always   terribly  returned,  but  the 
nionient  of  energy  has  ever  extinguished  it ;  the  hurrying  and 
spelling  current  of  my  heart  rolled  over  it,  as  the  winter  tor- 
ivnt  rushes  over  tlie  tomb  on   its   brink.     The  melanchol}- 
memurial  was  there,  sure  to  reapjx^ar  with  the  fij-st  subsiding, 
hit    lost  while  the  flood   of   feeling  whirled    along.     Ever}- 
group  of  soldiery  that  sang,  or  gamed,  or  gazed,  along  the 
'imparts,  under  the  bright  and  (juiet  day  which  followed  s<> 
fearful  a  night;   every  archer   pacnng  on   his  tower;   every 
change  of  the  guard;  every  entering  courier,  was  vi.sible  to 
^^9  and  all  were  objects  of  k(»en  int-<»i*est. 

-At  length  my  courier  came.     1  saw  his  approach  from  a  pass 

^^   the  mountains  at  the  reuiot«»st  point  from  our  cover,  his 

^*^*l"eontrived  exhaustion,  and  the  fearless  impudence  with 

^  «ich  he  beguiled  the  sulky  guard  at  tln»  gate,  and  stalked 

*^*t?  the  centurion  by  whom  lie  was  brought  to  tln»  governor. 

^Vith  what  eyes  of  impatience  1  now  wat<-hed  the  sun.      As 

^  hour  of  fate  approached,  the  f»»ver  of  the  mind  j^rew.     'i'o 

^^*^r  the  attai'k  b(»y(md  thc^  night  was  to  aband(^n   it,  for  by 

^^-^ni  the  troops  under  Florus  must    r(»a<.*h   Masada.      ^'et  a 

.^^ange  sen.sation,  a  chilliness  of  heart  sometimes  came  on  nie, 

^  ^hich  my  hands  wei-e  as  feeble  as  iin  infant's.     Nothing 

^^ie8  the  soul  more  deeply  than  this  concentration  of  its  for- 

^^68  into  a  few  moments.     The  man  sees  himself  standing 

^n  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  there  is  no  second 

*itep.      But  the  thought  of  returning  errandless  and  humil- 
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U.U'd|  and  this,  too,  from  uiy  tirst  eaterprise,  wm  intokn 
I  luade  my  deoisioii. 

From  that  instant  I  breathed  freely,  my  strength  reOui 
hojtft  glDwed  iH  luy  boaoiii,  and  cliuging  to  the  granite  t 
of  thi!  niouiittuii,  I  looked  downi  ujinn  the  haughty  stnmgl 
liko  its  evil  gi-niuH  descending  from  the  clouds.  The 
touchvd  thd  wester"  '■■■''-e.  A  horseman  uame  at  full  a| 
acniHS  the  plain  at  rad  entered  the  fortress.     He 

duntly  brought  nrws  o(  i         -tance,  for  the  troops  wen 
ri«d  niider  anuH,  flags  ho  on  the  ramparts,  and  thr  i 

liinil  with  tu'plinr.'*.     All  uilitary  bustle. 

My  first  Poneeption  wa  it  my  emissary  had  betraj-e 

aiid  tlmt  wn  wfTv  about  1  attacked.     I  plunged  fron 

pinnacle,  a«d  was  followinij  le  windings  of  the  goat  tr» 
our  lair,  when  1  saw  the  rii,u.g  of  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
tanee.  It  moved  with  rapidity,  an<i  soon  developed  its 
tents.  Intelligence  of  the  assault  had  reached  Flunis. 
sagacity  saw  what  perils  turned  on  the  loss  of  the  fort 
he  shook  off  his  indolence,  and  came  without  delay  t 
succor.  Bnnnei'S,  helmets,  and  scarlet  cloaks  poured  ai 
tbe  plain.  A  torrt^nt  of  brass,  burning  and  ilastiing  in 
sunbeam,  continued  to  roll  down  the  defile,  and  befon 
eveuing  star  glittered  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  fifteenth  It 
was  trampling  over  the  drawbridge  of  Masada.  Here  wa- 
dpath-blow.  My  enterprise  was  heneefortli  tenfold  morel 
less ;  but  with  mo  the  time  for  prudence  was  past.  If  th 
enforcement  had  arrived  but  an  hour  before,  I  should  prol 
have  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Rut  my  mind  was 
fixed;  I  had  made  an  internal  vow,  and  if  the  whole  ho^ 
Konie  was  crowded  within  tbe  walla  beneath  me,  I  sh 
have  hazarded  the  assault. 

I  descended,  found  my  troop  collected,  and,  to  my  « 
and  vexation,  Constantius,  enfeebled  as  he  was,  obsdni 
determined  to  assault  the  rampart  again.  With  the  darii 
his  enthusiastic  heart  he  told  me  that  unless  I  suffered  hi 
attempt  the  retrieval  of  his  defeat,  he  felt  it  impossiU 
survive. 

"Shame  and  grief,"  said  he,  "are  aa  deadly  as  the  b» 
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id  never  will  1  return  to  the  face  of  her  whom  I  love,  or  of 
the  tainily  whom  1  honor,  unless  I  can  return  with  the  con- 
Bciousiu'ss  of  having  at  least  deserved  to  ]ye  successful." 

Against  this  I  reasoned,  but  reasoned  in  vain.      We  finally 
divided  our  followers.     I  gave  him  the  attack  of  the  rampart, 
which  was  to  be  the  plac^  of  his  triumph  or  liis  grave ;  flung 
myself  into  his  embrace,  and  listened  to  his  jiarting  8tei)s 
with  a  heart  throbbing  at  every  tread.     T  then  moved  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  toward  the  secret  passage.     Tlut 
night  fell  as  dark  as  we  could  wish.     1  waited  impatiently 
for  the  signal,  alight  from  the  walls.      Yet  no  signal  twinkled 
from  wall  or  tower,  and  I  began  to  distrust  again ;  but  while 
I  lingered,  a  shout  told  me  that  Constantius  was  already  en- 
JWwL 
**Let  what  will,  come,"  exclaimed  I;  "onward!" 
We  {Scrambled  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  at  length  found 
^'^  entrance  of  the  subterranean.     It  was  so  narrow  that  even 
>u  the  daytime  it  must  have  been  invisible  from  below.     A 
'<'V  inin  door  a  few  yards  within  the  fissure  was  the  first  ob- 
^de.     To  iM^at  it  down  might  alarm  the  garrison.     The  pas- 
^  only  allowed  us  to  advance  one  by  on(^     I  h'd  the  way, 
'^het  in  hand.     A  few  blows  broke  the  stones  round  the 
^'k;  the  door  gave  way,  and  we  all  crei)t  in.     In  tliis  nian- 
'^tr  we  wound  along  for  a  distance  which  1  began  to  tliiiik 
^'idless.     The    passage   was    singularly   toilsome.     We    de- 
scended steep  paths,  in  which  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditli- 
*^lty  that  we  could  keep  our  feet;  we  Inward  the  rush  of  wat<*rs 
through  the  darkness;  blasts  of  bitter  wind  swei)t  against  us; 
the  thick  and  heavy  air  that  closed  round  us  after  them  al- 
Jnost  imj)eded  our  breathing;  and  from  time  to  time  sulfurous 
Vapors  gave  the  fearful  impression  that  wo  had  lost  our  way 
and  were  actually  in  the  bowels  of  a  burning  min(*. 

My  hunters  still  held  on,  but  the  m(»re  fatigue  of  stniggling 
through  this  jxiisoned  atmosphere  was  fast  exhausting  tlieir 
courage.  I  cheered  tliem  with  what  hopes  I  could,  but  never 
was  my  imagination  more  barren.  I  h(?ard,  at  t^very  step  I 
took,  fewer  feet  following  me.  The  jH'stilential  air  was  be- 
giiuiiiig  to  act  even  upon  myself;  but  the  great  stake  was 
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plaring  aboTT,  and  onwud  I  mmt  go.  I  damd  oat  tft 
looder  than  a  vbUper;  aonn  no  wliuper  nepooded  to  Mi 
I  tottered  on,  until  u»eipuwei«l  bj  Ote  fbeling  tiut  on  I 
HGce  was  in  Tain,  a  awnation  like  that  of  a  nok^  jOf 
riiT  to  sleep  boond  np  mj  bcnltiea;  vIufiMr  I  deft 
fainted,  I  for  a  time  lost  all  leeoUectian. 

A  rear,  like  AnndCT  overliead,  nmaed  me.  A  w^ 
most  superb,  burst  oDinjrdanlfidejn;  a  roof  of  nanngf 
arrhed  so  high  that  even  ita  splendor  was  partially  £aa 
Tails  of  apparent  diaaood,  |rillaied  with  a  Aousud  tda 
of  ereij  preeioos  gem ;  whole  ahafta  of  emerald ;  pSTJUa 
jasper;  a  floor,  as  far  as  the  glance  eonld  pieree,  studdeit 
amethyst  and  ruby ;  apparent  treasniea,  to  whidt  Ae  nn 
lated  s|>oiIs  of  the  Greek  or  the  Persian  were  noUung; 
finest  ileviot's  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  mingled  with  thei 
i-iilossal  fiinns  which  wealth  could  wear;  opulence  in  its  i 
.sivH  aiid  negligent  grandeur;  opulence  in  its  delicate  m 
niuiit  sj^i ritualized  beauty,  were  before  me.  A  slender  II 
liiiminf!  at  the  foot  of  an  idol  lighted  up  this  stupen 

I  was  ulont',  but  the  orifice  by  which  I  had  entered 
visiMi-:  the  light  shot  far  down  into  it,  and  I  soon  bio 
forward  the  greater  number  of  my  troop.  All  were  eq< 
wrajit  ill  wonder,  and  the  superstitioua  feelings,  which 
prcReiioe  of  the  Boiiian  and  Syrian  idolaters  had  pardsllf 
i-ratf'it  even  in  the  Jewish  mind,  began  to  startle  those  b 

"We  liari,  t>erbaps,  eume  into  forbidden  ground;  the  i 
of  the  earth,  whether  gods  or  demons,  were  powerfnl, 
wo  stood  in  the  violated  center  of  the  mountain." 

For  the  first  time,  I  found  the  failure  of  my  influence. 
few  adliered  to  me,  but  the  majority  calmly  declared  t 
however  fearless  of  man,  they  dared  go  no  farther.  I  tl 
my.self  on  the  ground  before  the  entrance  of  the  caTen, 
desired  them  to  consummate  their  crime  by  trampling  on  I 
Ii-ailcr.  Hut  they  were  determined  to  retire.  I  taunted  tl 
1  adjured  them,  I  ])oured  out  the  most  vehement  leprow 
Thf.y  ste]i[)ed  over  me  as  1  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiat 
88ft 
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nd  at  length  one  and  all  left  ine  to  cry  out  in  my  dazzling    sntran^ 
•ditade    against    the    treachery  of  human   faith    and    the 
emptiness  of  human  wishes. 

The  roar  again  rolled  above;  I  heard  distant  shouts  and 
tnmpets.  In  the  sudden  and  desperate  consciousness  that 
all  was  now  to  be  gained  or  lost,  I  rushed  after  the  f ugitives, 
to  force  them  back.  I  plunged  into  the  darkness,  and  grasped 
tiie  fiist  figure  that  I  could  overtake.  My  hand  fell  on  the 
inm  cuirass  of  a  Itoman!  my  blood  ran  chill.  ^^Were  we 
betrayed — decoyed  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  to  be  mas- 
iwed?" 

The  figure  started  from  me.  I  gave  a  blind  blow  of  the  ax, 
tnd  heard  it  crush  through  his  helmet.  The  man  fell  at  my 
feet  I  wildly  demanded,  "  How  he  came  there,  and  how  we 
ttight  make  our  way  into  the  light?  " 

"You  are  undone,"  said  he  faintly.     "  Your  spy  was  seized 

hy  the  procurator.     Your  attack  was  known,  and  the  door  of 

&  subterranean  left  unguarded  to  entrap  you.     This  passage 

**8  the  entrance  to  a  former  mine,  and  in  the  mine  is  your 

pave." 

Xhe  voice  sank ;  he  groaned,  and  was  no  more. 

His  words  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  hurried  return  of  my 
'^.  They  had  found  the  passage  obstructed  by  a  portcullis, 
'Opped  since  their  entrance.  Torches  were  seen  through  the 
*5ures  above,  and  the  sound  of  arms  rattled  round  us.  The 
^bnsh  was  complete. 

**Now,"  said  I,  "we  have  but  one  thing  for  it — the  sword, 
fBt  for  our  enemy,  last  for  ourselves.  If  we  must  die,  let  us 
>t  die  by  Roman  halters." 

One  and  all,  we  rushed  back  into  the  mine.  But  we  had 
)w  no  leisure  to  look  upon  the  beauty  of  those  spars  and 
ystals  which  under  the  light  of  the  altar  glittered  and 
ashed  with  such  gem-like  radiance.  From  that  altar  now 
66  a  pyramid  of  fire ;  piles  of  faggots,  continually  poured 
om  a  grating  above,  fed  the  blaze  to  intolerable  fierceness. 
aoke  filled  the  mine.  To  escape  was  beyond  hope.  The 
agle  orifice  had  been  already  tried.  Around  us  was  a  solid 
all  as  old  as  the  world.     It  was  already  heating  with  the 
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c%    blue:  oar  fert  sluuk  from  tli«  Soor.     The  fiame,  Aocti 
"     IB  ft  ihoasand  spires,  coiled  and  sprang  against  the  nnf,  t 
v^ld,  and  the  ground.     To  rem&in  where  we  trei^,  wuto 
huoed  to  einders.     The  catastrophe  was  ineritable. 

In  the  madness  of  pain,  I  made  a  furious  bound  into  1 
i-vJaiiui  of  fire.  All  followed,  for  death  was  certain,  audi 
Kvaer  it  i-ame  the  better.  With  unspeakable  feelings  I  a 
at  the  btrk  of  the  mound  of  stone  on  which  the  &Q 
bunted,  aa  opening,  hitherto  concealed  by  the  huge  6gm 
she  id*.»L  We  erowded  into  it ;  here  we  were  at  leaat  out 
iv*L.*h  of  the  dame.  But  what  was  our  chance  save  tint  o 
more  lingering  death?  We  hurried  in;  another  patta 
suxkE  ai.*nM8  the  passage!  What  was  to  be  our  fate  botfi 
ir.e?  We  must  i<erish  in  a  lingering  misery— of  all  miie 
lie  —1*:  .ij'ixilling.  and  with  the  bitter  aggravation  of  peii 
■.r.i  -r,fi"i'WE.  worthli-ss.  useless,  stigmatized  for  slaiM 
'.iSToris!  Wh.«  mim-f  Isr.iflwuuld  ever  hear  of  imrdeal 
What  vhTV'Zit'.'It  r  of  Kome  would  deign  to  vindicate  our  abse 
(nT.-.  :h.  .s:::i>at? 

Wt- wr  w»::'::n  hi-anni;  of  that  combat.  The  assault  tii 
il'Tvi  r.:i-r*-  v.'.V.y  than  ever  vwt  our  heu<ls;  the  alten 
!.hout  of  .'ew  ami  Koman  descended  to  us.  But  where* 
wf? — eased.  d::i-.ff"r.i'd.  dixmietll  If  the  earth  had  laid 
treasuivs  at  zay  frt-l  that  iiijjht,  I  wouM  have  gii-en  them 
line  hiiur  i»f  frtviJO'-;..  Oh.  for  one  stniggle  in  daylight 
n-di-eni  »iv  name  ;i::>i  avenin'  my  country! 

Th''  n.ar  of  Ki:i'.e  suddenly"  s.infc.  "Was  all  Uwt?  C 
Kliiiitiiin  slain?  for  with  life  he  would  not  yield.  Was 
wli.ili-  hojn-  of  Jii.W  .'r.ished  at  a  Mow?  I  cried  alouc 
111V  foMiiwers  to  foree  rhe  [mrteullis  They  dragged  audi 
nl  llii-  liarH.  But  it  w.is  of  a  solid  strength  that  not  tentii 
iiiii'.u  could  master. 

Ill  llii'  midst  of  our  hi'ivless  labors,  the  sound  of  he; 
liliiitii  riliovr  rwifiht  my  ear.  and  fra^uents  of  rock  fell  in; 
lilmi  I  HiTi-  cDiitinui-d.  Was  this  but  a  new  exjwdient  toer 
XI  <iiilfiii'ii|i>  UH?  A  crence  at  length  showed  the  light  o 
luirli  iiti'riii'iid.  I  gras;»ed  the  .ix  to  strike  a  last  blow  at 
ii'ili  iiiid  >li<'.  1  bi-ai'd  a  voiiv  pronuimce  my  name!  Anot 
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r  opened  the  roof.     A  face  bent  down,  and  a  loud  langh   Zhc 
daimed  my  crazy  friend. 

Ha! "  said  he,  "are  you  there  at  last?  You  have  had  a 
d  night's  work  of  it.  But  come  up;  1  have  an  ineompar- 
B  joke  to  tell  you  about  the  tribune  and  the  procurator. 
ne  up,  my  prince,  and  see  the  world." 
[  had  no  time  to  rebuke  his  jocularity.  I  climbed  up  the 
fgdd  side  of  the  passage,  and  found  myself  still  in  a  dun- 
on.  To  my  look  of  disappointment,  he  gave  no  other 
sver  than  a  laugh,  and  unscrewing  a  bar  from  the  loophole 
Knre  his  head — 

**It  is  my  custom,"  said  he,  "to  make  myself  at  my  ease, 
hoever  1  go ;  and  as  prisons  fall  to  a  man's  lot,  like  other 
liBgs,  1  like  to  be  able  to  leave  my  mansion  whenever  1  am 
ittdofit." 

"Forward,  then,"  said  I  impatiently. 
"Backward,"  said  the  beggar,  with  the  most  unruffled  cool- 
*•.  "That  loophole  is  for  me  alone.  I  may  be  under  the 
JO^wnor's  care  again,  and  I  have  shown  it  to  you  now  merely 
■  *  curiosity.  Drink,  my  brave  fellows, "  said  he,  turning  to 
"•  troop  below,  and  giving  them  a  skhi  of  wine ;  "  soldiers 
*•■*  have  their  comforts,  my  gallant  prince,  as  well  as  beg- 
^»  If  that  villain  procurator  had  not  come  by  express  (for 
^'JUUi  alive  is  quicker  to  catch  an  idea  where  he  is  likely  to 
''^h  you  should  have  been  by  this  time  sleeping  in  the  gov- 
^^s  bed,  and  the  govemoi*  probably  supping  with  me. 
*  ^  is  fortune,  good  and  bad,  in  this  world.  The  procur- 
^1  putting  your  escape  and  mine  together,  began  to  think 
^  his  presence  might  be  useful  here,  and  the  laziest  rogue 
Palestine  came  with  a  speed  that  might  have  done  honor  to 
quickest,  who  stands  before  you  in  my  person.  I  had  gone 
Swimmingly  with  the  governor,  on  the  strength  of  your  love- 
ter,  angry  as  it  made  him.  But  the  first  sight  of  Flonis  put 
end  to  my  chance  of  opening  the  gates  for  your  triumphal 
ary.  I  was  tied,  neck  and  heels,  and  flung  here,  to  be  gib- 
ied  to-morrow  morning.     But  that  morning  has  not  come 

Be  paced  th^  oell  uneasily.     At  length  he  sprang  up,  and 
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cBfMiiit  looking  from  the    loophole,   whispered,   ''Now!"    A  low 
creaking  sound  of  machinery  followed. 

''Down  into  the  cavern/'  said  he;  "that  aocnzsed  eduxt 
has  moved  at  last.     A  way,  my  prince,  and  seek  your  fortnne." 

I  exhibited  some  reluctance  to  be  engulfed  again.  Bat  lus 
countenance  assumed  a  sudden  sternness.  His  only  word  was, 
"  Down ! " 

As  we  were  parting  he  solemnly  pronounced:  ''May  whit- 
ever  power  befriends  the  righteous  cause,  and  blasts  the  min  ! 
of  infamy  and  blood,  send  the  lightnings  before  you! "  ' 

Tears  stood  in  his  uplifted  eyes.     His  worn  countenance  ! 
flushed  as  he  spoke  the  words.     He  seized  a  spear  from  a 
coruer,  and  plunged  after  me  into  the  cavern. 

The  poi-tcullis  had  been  drawn  up  by  Sabat;  the  passage 
opened  at  the  foot  of  the  i*ampart.  I  could  have  rushed  upon 
an  army.     But  the  hand  of  our  guide  was  on  my  shoulder. 

''Your  attack,"  said  he,  "can  be  nothing,  unless  it  be  a 
surprise.  Move  along  unseen,  if  possible,  till  you  come  to 
the  flank  of  the  firet  tower.'  There  wait  for  my  signal!'' 
He  was  gone; 

The  roar  of  tlie  assault  swelled  again,  tho  it  was  cer- 
tainly reeedinjj.  I  climbed  the  rampart  alone.  The  torches 
on  a  distant  battlement  showed  me  the  Romans  in  force,  and 
evidently  making  way.  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I 
gave  the  word — concealed  by  the  shadow  of  the  colossal  wall 
— fell  ui)on  the  guard  at  the  gate  and  cast  it  open !  Constan- 
tius  was  the  first  who  saw  me.  He  sprang  forward,  with  a 
cry  of  exultation.  Tho  Romans  on  the  battlement  feeling 
themselves  cut  off,  were  struck  with  panic,  and  thi*ew  down 
their  arms;  hut  we  liad  more  important  objects,  antl  rushed 
back  to  the  citadel.  Our  work  was  not  yet  done;  we  were 
entangled  in  the  streets  and  lost  time.  The  garrison  was 
strong,  and  fought  like  men  who  had  no  resource  but  in  the 
sword. 

\Vc  were  pressed  on  all  sides;  an  arrow  lodged  in  my 
shoulder,  and  I  could  wield  the  ax  no  more.  In  a  few 
discharges,  every  man  round  me  was  bruised  or  bleeding.  I 
saw  a  Roman  column  hurrying  along  the  rampart,   whose 
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?  must  finish  the  battle  at  onoe.  But  a  blaze  sprang  up 
rear  of  the  enemy.     Another  and  another  followed. 

ovemor's  palace  was  on  fire!  The  sight  broke  the 
courage.  Cries  of  "treachery*'  rang  through  the 
they  turned,  flung  away  spear  and  shield — and  I  was 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  Palestine  I 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


rr^xcE  WIS  at  an  «nd,  and  tre  had  now  only  b 
the  eoafiap^tioD  from  soatel  \g  the  prize  oat  of  a 
7W  flawei  niae  fienxlj,  and  i  nothvr  hour  might  sec  ^i| 
Bona  anroxl  beyood  the  po*  ;t  uf  man.  Leaving  to  OtQ 
atantiBa  ttl1^  aue  of  aeoaring  the  prisoners,  1  i.'tit«Kd  tl 
palan,  fallo'ed  ij  a  detadunent.  lu  the  tumult  1  la 
missed  my  lieliverer,  yet  Bcaiwly  could  think  of  him,  orin] 
thing  else.  ■«:hile  the  enemy  were  showering  lance§  ami  shrf 
upon  US-  Hut  now,  some  fears  of  his  extravagance  recum 
to  me,  aoil  I  ordered  strict  seAtch  to  be  made  for  him.  H 
fire  had  sei2ed  on  but  a  wiug  of  the  palace  and  was  sooni 
tiDguished.  I  was  a&cending  the  stairs  whea  a  figure  bmmd 
full  againt't  me  from  a  side  door.  It  n-as  the  be^ai.  £ 
voice,  however,  was  my  only  means  of  recognition,  fori 
outward  tlv.ui  had  undergone  a  total  change.  He  wore  all 
cuirass  aud  helmet,  a  Greek  falchion  glittered  in  his  embn 
ered  belt,  a  tissued  mantle  hung  over  his  shoulder,  mi 
spear  ponderous,  but  inl^d  and  polished  with  the  nicest  i 
was  brandished  in  his  hand. 

"What,"  said  he,  "is  all  over?  May  all  the  fogs  of  M 
and  skies  cloud  me,  but  I  was  bom  under  the  most  malign 
planet  that  ever  did  mischief ;  1  left  you  only  to  do  someb 
ness  of  my  own ;  1  failed  there.  My  next  business  was  to  j 
and  help  you  to  give  a  lesson  to  those  Roman  hounds;  oi 
they  were  to  give  the  lesson  to  us,  take  chance  along  i 
you  and  exhibit  as  a  soldier.  I  ventured  to  borrow  the  ( 
emor's  arms,  as  you  see,  but  I  am  always  unlucky." 

"  If  it  was  you  who  set  this  roof  on  fire,  your  torch 
worth  an  army." 

"  Aye,  I  never  saw  fire  fait ;  no  man  is  ashamed  of  rum 
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•Way  from  a  blaze;  and  I  thought  that  the  Romans  were  tired  UbcScflflar 
enough,  to  be  glad  of  the  excuse.  But  I  had  a  point  besides  ^lorue 
to  oarr}'.  Florus  is  somewhere  under  these  ceilings.  I  deter- 
mined to  burn  him  out,  and  pay  home  my  long  arreai*,  as  he 
attempted  to  make  his  escape.  But  you  have  just  extin- 
8^^ shed  the  cleverest  earthly  contrivance  for  the  discovery  of 
'^Boal  governors,  and  I  must  break  an  oath  I  made  long  ago, 
*K^inst  his  ever  dying  in  his  bed." 

**  Florus  here !  then  we  must  find  him  without  delay.  But 
^lio  comes?  " 

At  the  word  I  seized  a  slave  of  the  palace,  attempting  to 
escape.     He  begged  hard  for  his  life,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct us  where  the  procurator  was  concealed.     We  hurried  on 
trough   a  succession   of  winding  passages;  a   strong  door 
^pped  us. 
"There,"  said  the  slave. 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  fathers,  the  wolf  shall  not  be  long  in 
bis  den!"  cried  the  son  of  El  Hakim.  "Procurator,  your 
last  crime  is  committed." 

He  threw  himself  against  the  door  with  prodigious  force ; 
the  bars  burst  away,  and  before  us  lay  the  terror  of  Judea. 

He  was  to  be  a  terror  no  more.  A  cup,  the  inseparable 
amethystine  cup,  stood  on  the  table  beside  his  couch.  He  lay 
writhing  in  pain.  His  countenance  wore  tlie  ghastliest  hue 
of  death.  I  bade  him  surrender.  He  smiled,  took  the  cup  in 
his  trembling  hand,  and  eagerly  swallowed  the  remaining 
drops  in  its  bottom. 

**  What !  poison !  "  exclaimed  my  companion ;  "  has  the 
villain  escaped  me?  Here  is  my  plajiet  again ;  never  was  man 
80  unlucky.     But  he  is  not  dead  yet." 

He  drew  his  falchion,  and  lifted  it  up  with  the  look  of  one 
about  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice.     I  seized  his  arm. 

"He  is  dying,"  said  I;  "he  is  beyond  earthly  vengeance." 
The  wretched  criminal  before  us  was  nearly  insensible  to  his 
brief  preservation.  The  poison,  acting  upon  a  frame  already 
broken  with  public  and  private  anxieties,  was  making  quick 
work,  and  the  glazed  eye,  the  fallen  countenance,  and  the  col- 
lapsed limb  showed  that  his  last  hour  was  come. 
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jtSST*  "thaXatntemil  btfea  nMnifeA  wm  Ae  pmik 
mftke  the  fice  bmbb  far  Aor  fwrf—.  ^  ikt  ibnm 
the  hour  that  he  vw  hHs.  Tha  sib  of  wirtilitr  (tdi 
atand  between  ac  «d  hnn^  ■  iiwH—het  ibeff^i 
wanderer,  muenble,  and:* 

He  oaaght  up  Oe  had  ths  hoc  Hndeai  bm  ft 
rnuoh. 

"  Aflouraed  hand!"tiBTiiai  il  far,  'what  tantatt  d  )iH 
havn  owed  their  flawing  to  iktel  A  ««d  wiimi  bf  tta 
fliiKfrfl ooat a thonxaad liTca.  Aai,0  tttrnnal  iad^M 
)[nut>  w  ^o  ^*7  <''  ''>7  dngMB,  ht  Sbn-:— that  ta|R 
ttf  mi>n>  than  the  bodj,  the  Udeoas  pneon-houe  thtt  oti 
piinhiM  thy  mind  I" 

H<>  lot  fall  the  hand  and  wept  bitvrir. 
1'o  my  MU'T  surprise  the  procantor  started  npra  hit  k 
»nA  Hitli  ilii>  l(M)k  that  had  so  often  made  the  heart  qu' 
h*ii<litilv  (loiiiiuKlpd  who  we  were,  and  bow  we  dsRdbi 
hn-iipt  hts  (irivnc-y?  Ifelt  asif  a  spirit  had  started  up  bef 
I'.  ri»iii  1W  xlinmil.  ButthisextnordinarrrvriralwuiDi 
',s  t'..'  I.iM  cfTiirt  <if  a  fierce  mind.     He  tottered,  and  nit 

•  .^.  iihi-i)  i»r  l^)lll|)anion  darted  forward,  ^:ra«ped  him  by 
XuNvii  With  »ii<'  liiuul,  and  waving  the  falchion  aboTe  burn 
i\  .-l^,•r 

!i.-  hoam'   ho  b«?«I"  exclaimed  he  exultinglr.    "^ 

•  >  n-.  '  ^^'1)ll  nni  I?  Look  upon  me,  Gessius  Flo 
>      *    »!i.'  jiijiht  loaws  your  eyes  forever.     See  Sabri 

*.'iiv\  ibi<   dcHpiM'tl,  the  inaolted,   the  trampled, 

l*iil  iiowr  did  you  prosper  from  the  hour  rf 

'  H  *»  » ,.iir  i«(iy,  Imt  it  was  only  to  bring  you  in' 

I  ii.i  1  ,«nr  |)rid(>,  but  it  was  only  that  it  might 

-t».  .'t  atl   iiu'ii  DfTiuiiBt  you;  I  tempted  yonr  av* 

1   ■'■<■  «v»;ili  mi<lil  moke  your  nights  sleepless,  and  ; 

\'      ■  ^»  •  »><  i*\ic ;  I  nmm-d  your  wrath  into  rage ;  I  infli 

*    '■■  '■■' «  intuhviirvl     This  night,  I  led  your  eonqiu 

'"     >  )  '»      IliK  I  iitt,)  iiiadt<  all  sure.     In  another  week,  i 
>■•■   tKiii,..,t  1  mi  hml  I'NiMped  this  sword,  you  would  1 
'« '  'I    ii-,.,!  ly  nnliT  of  tJio  Kinperor,  stripped  of  your  wei 
M4 
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your  accursed  power,  and  your  wretched  life.     Tlie  command  Ube  Cbi 
for  your  blood  is  this  night  crossing  the  Mediterranean ! "  *^ 

'Hie  dying  man  struggled  to  get  f  ree,  wrenched  himself  by 
&  violent  effort  from  the  strong  grasp  that  at  once  held  and 
austained  him,  and  fell.     He  was  dead! 

The  son  of  £1  Hakim  stood  gazing  on  the  body  in  silence, 
when  the  glitter  of  a  ring  on  the  hand,  as  it  lay  spread  upon 
the  floor,  struck  his  eye.  He  seized  it  with  an  outcry ;  the 
man  was  wholly  changed;  his  frowning  visage  flashed  with 
joy.  I  in  vain  demanded  the  cause.  He  pressed  the  signet 
to  his  lips. 

"Farewell,  farewell,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  WiU  you  not  wait  for  your  share  of  the  spoil,  your  ample 
and  deserved  reward?  " 

"Farewell!  "  he  rex>eated,  and  burst  from  the  chamber. 

This  memorable  night  made  changes  in  more  than  the  Ish- 
maelite.  Constantius  was  at  last  in  his  element.  I  had 
hitherto  seen  him  disguised  by  circumstances;  the  fugitive 
from  his  country,  the  lover  imder  the  embarrassments  of  for- 
bidden passion,  the  ill-starred  soldier.  His  native  vigor  of 
Bonl  was  under  a  perpetual  cloud.  But  now  the  cloud  broke 
away,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  nobly  retrieved  his 
check,  and  the  still  prouder  consciousness  of  the  career  that- 
this  triumph  laid  ox>en  before  him,  brought  the  character  of 
his  mind  into  full  light.  He  was  now  the  lofty  enthusiast 
that  nature  made  him.  He  breathed  generous  ambition ;  his 
step  was  the  step  of  command ;  and  when  he  rushed  to  my 
embrace  with  almost  the  eagerness  of  a  boy,  and  a  voice  stifled 
with  emotion,  I  saw  in  him  the  romance,  the  soaring  spirit, 
and  the  passionate  love  of  glory  that  molded  the  Greek  hero. 

He  had  done  his  duty  nobly.  All  were  in  admiration  of 
the  assault.  The  Romans  had  been  fully  prepared.  He 
scaled  the  rampart,  and  scaled  it  in  their  teeth.  His  men 
followed  gallantly.  He  pressed  on ;  the  second  rampart  was 
stormed.  I  had  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  third,  checked 
fay  its  impregnable  mass,  but  defying  the  whole  garrison  to 
drive  him  back.  When  I  afterward  saw  the  strength  of  those 
bnlwaiks,  I  felt  that  with  such  a  leader  at  the  head  of  troops 
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Deetf  animated  by  his  spirit,  theie  was  nothing  extravagant  in  tte 
boldest  hope  of  war. 

This  was  an  eventful  night,  and  there  was  still  much  to  be 
done  before  we  slept.  I  threw  over  my  tattered  garmentB  one 
of  the  many  mantles  that  lay  loose  round  the  chamber,  flnng 
another  on  the  body  of  the  procurator,  and  sallied  forth  to 
give  the  final  orders  of  the  night.  The  prisoners  had  been 
already  secured,  and  I  found  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
crowded  with  centurions.  The  interview  was  whimsical;  for 
a  while  I  escaped  recognition ;  the  gashed  faces  and  toni  ni- 
ment  of  my  hunters,  which  bore  the  marks  of  our  dreuj 
march  through  the  subterranean ;  the  rough  heads  and  hands 
stained  with  the  fight,  a  startling  contrast  to  the  perfect 
equipment  of  the  Boman  under  all  circumstances,  gave  tbem 
the  look  of  the  robber  tribes.  My  disguise  was  in  the  con- 
trary way,  yet  complete.  The  cloak  was  accidentally  one  of 
the  most  showy  in  the  procurator's  wardrobe.  I  found  my- 
self enveloped  in  furs  and  tissues ;  and  their  Arab  acquain- 
tance was  forgotten  in  what  seemed  to  them  the  legitimate 
monarch  of  the  mountains. 

I  was  received  by  the  circle  of  captives  with  the  decent 
digiiity  of  the  brave.     There  was  but  one  exception,  which  I 
miglit  have  guessed — the  tribune.     He  was  all  humiliation, 
stooi)ed  to  make  some  abject  request  about  his  baubles,  and 
was  pro})ably  on  the  point  of  apologizing  for  his  ever  having 
takt:"!!  up  the  trade  of  war,  when  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
shook  hands  with  my  old  friend  the  captain.     He  loc»ked  in 
evident  peipl(»xity.    At  last,  through  even  the  grim  evidences 
of  the  night's  work  on  my  countenance,  and  the  problem  of 
my  ponij)ous  mantle,  his  brightening  eye  began  to  ree(»gniz<* 
me,  and  he  burst  out  with:  "The  Arab,  by  Jupiter  I"     Hut 
when  I  asked  liini  what  had  become  of  his  baggagi^,  I  touehe*! 
a  tender  stvinfj:,  and,  with  a  countenance  as  grave  as  if  he  had 
sustained  an  irreparable  calamity,  he  told  me  that  his  whole 
traveling  cellar  was  in  the  hands  of  my  men,  and  it  was  his 
full  b(»lief  that  he  was  at  that  moment  not  worth  a  flask  in 
the  wide  world! 

The  tribune  turned  away  in  conscious  disgrace,  and  I  sent 
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lum  to  a  dungeon  to  meditate  till  mom  on  the  awkwardness  of  Zbc  b 
^science  to  strangers.  With  the  others,  I  sat  down  to  such 
^tertainment  as  a  sacked  fortress  could  supply,  but  which 
'hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  rendered  worth  all  the  banquets 
^t  the  idle.  The  old  captain  cheered  his  soul  and  grew  rhe- 
torical. 

"Wine,**  said  he,  flask  in  hand,  "does  wonders.  It  is  the 
^fne  leveler,  for  it  leaves  no  troublesome  inequality  of  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  true  sponge  that  pays  all  debts  at  sight,  for 
U  makes  us  forget  the  existence  of  a  creditor.  It  is  the  true 
friend  that  sticks  by  a  man  to  the  last  drop ;  the  faithful 
^nistress  that  forsakes  no  man;  and  the  most  charming  of 
irives,  whose  tongue  no  husband  hears,  whose  company  is 
equally  delightful  at  all  hours,  and  who  is  as  bewitching  to- 
day as  she  was  fifty  yeai-s  ago." 

The  panegyric  was  popular.  The  governor's  cellar  flowed. 
The  Italian  connoisseurship  in  vintages  was  displayed  in  the 
most  profound  style,  and  long  before  we  parted  the  great 
'' sponge  "  which  wipes  away  debt  had  wiped  awaj-  every  recol- 
lection of  defeat.  The  idea  of  their  being  prisoners  never 
clouded  a  sunl)eam  that  came  from  the  bottle.  The  letters 
scattered  from  the  tribune's  saddle  were  an  unfailing  topic. 
The  legion  had  picked  them  up  on  the  march ;  they  had  the 
piquancy  of  the  scandal  of  particular  friends ;  and  the  addi- 
tion made  to  their  intelligence  by  my  wild  associate  was  unan- 
imously declared  the  most  dexterous  piece  of  frolic,  the 
most  pleasant  venom,  and  the  most  venomous  pleasantry,  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  wit  of  maA. 

My  task  was  not  yet  done.  I  left  those  gay  soldiers  to 
their  wine,  and  with  Constantius  and  some  torch-bearers  has- 
tened to  the  Armory  of  Herod — the  forbidden  giound;  the 
treasure-house  of  war ;  and,  if  old  rumor  were  to  be  believed, 
the  place  of  many  a  mysterious  celebration  unlawful  to  be 
seen  by  human  eyes. 

The  buUding  was  in  the  center  of  the  citadel,"  and  was  of 
the  stateliest  architecture.  The  massive  doors  wei-e  now 
thrown  open.  At  the  first  step,  I  shrank  from  the  blaze  of 
steel  and  gold  that  shot  back  against  the  torches.     The  walls 
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of  this  gigantic  hall  were  covered  with  anna  and  annor  d 
every  nation  —  cuiiasaes,  Penian,  Boman,  and  Greek;  tiie 
plate  mail  of  the  Gaul;  ihe  Indian  chain-annor;  innnmenhk 
headpieces,  from  the  steel  c^  of  the  Scythian  to  the  pluDBd 
and  ^pie-crested  helmet  of  the  Greeki  that  richest  comfaiiiir 
tion  of  strength  and  beauty  ever  borne  by  soldiership;  shieldi 
of  every  shape  and  sculpture;  the  Greek  orb,  the  Peisan 
rhomb,  the  Cimmerian  crescent;  all  arms  —  the  pondenm» 
spear  of  the  phalanx ;  the  Thracian  pike ;  the  German  wir 
hatchet ;  the  Italian  javelin;  the  bow,  from  the  Nubian,  twin 
the  height  of  man,  to  the  small  half-circle  of  the  Assyiiin 
cavalry;  swords,  the  broad-bladed  and  fearful  falchion  of  the 
Roman,  every  thrust  of  which  let  out  a  life;  the  huge  tvo- 
handed  sword  of  the  Baltic  tribes;  the  Syrian  simitar;  the 
Persian  acinaces ;  the  deep-hilted  knife  of  the  Indian  islander; 
the  Arab  poniard ;  the  serrated  blade  of  the  African — all  were 
there  in  their  richest  models,  the  collection  of  Herod's  life. 
War  had  raised  him  to  a  rank  which  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  his  most  lavish  tastes  of  good  and  ill ;  the  sword  was  his 
true  scepter,  and  never  king  bore  the  sign  of  his  sovereignty 
more  royally  emblazoned. 

After  long  admiration  of  this  display  of  the  wealth  dearest 
to  the  soldier,  I  was  retiring,  when  a  slave  approached,  and 
prostrating  himself,  told  me  that  a  hall  remained,  still  more 
singular,  "the  hall  in  which  the  great  Herod  received  his 
death- warning. " 

I  gazed  round  the  armory ;  there  was  no  door  but  the  one 
by  which  we  had  entered 

"Not  hen»,"  said  the  Ethiopian,  "yet  it  is  beside  us.  The 
foot  of  a  Roman  has  never  entered  it.  The  secret  remains  with 
me  alone.    Does  my  lord  command  that  it  shall  be  revealed? '' 

The  ordc»r  was  given.  The  slave  took  down  one  of  the  coats 
of  mail,  pushed  back  a  valve,  and  we  entered  a  winding  stair 
wliich  led  us  downward  for  some  minutes.  The  narrow  pas- 
sage and  heavy  air  reminded  me  of  the  subterranean.  Our 
torches  burned  dimly,  and  the  visages  of  my  attendants 
showed  how  little  their  gallantry  was  to  be  relied  on,  if  we 
were  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  magic  and  ghosts. 
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**  Here,"  said  the  Ethiopian^ ''  it  was  the  custom  of  the  great  Cbc_g>cin 
in  his  declining  years,  when  his  heart  was  brciken  bv  the 
loss  of  the  most  beloved  of  wives,  and  maddened  bv  the  cii'n- 
Bpindes  of  the  princes,  his  sons,  to  come  and  consult  other? 
tiian  the  God  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  Chaldee  men  of  wis- 
dom came  to  summon  tlie  spirits  of  the  departed  and  show  the 
btes  of  kingdoms.     We  are  now  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 

He  loosed  a  chain,  which  disappeared  into  the  ground  with 
^  hollow  noise.  A  huge  mass  of  rock  iilowly  rolled  back,  and 
*howed  a  depth  of  darkness  through  which  our  twinkling 
Arches  scarcely  made  way. 

"Stop,"  said  the  slave;  "I  should  have  first  lighte*!  the 
Shrine." 

He  left  us,  and  we  shortly  saw  a  blaze  of  many  colors 
OD  a  tripod  in  the  center.      As  the   blaze  strengthened,  a 
scene  of  wonder  awoke  before  the  eye.     A  host  of  armed 
statues  grew  upon  the  darkness.     The  immense  vault  was 
peopled  with  groups  of  warriors,  all  the  great  military-  leaders 
of  the  world  in  their  native  arms,  and  surrounded  by  a  qIuhx^t 
of  their  captains ;  the  disturbei-s  of  the  earth,  injia  Sesostrls 
down  to  Caesar  and  Antony,  brandishing  the  lance  or  reining 
the  charger,  each  in  his  known  attitude  of  command.     Tht-r^ 
mshed  Cyrus  in  the  scythed  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  hor-?*- 
men,  barbed  from  head  to  foot.     There  wa.s  to  be  seen  Al*-x- 
ander,  with  the  banner  of  Macedon  wa\'ing  above  his  hea/1, 
and  armed  as  when  he  leai^ed  into  the  Granieus;  there  Han- 
nibal, upon  the  elephant  that  he  rode  at  Cannae ;  there  <^.'<fc??ar, 
with  the  head  of  Pompey  at  his  feet.     Those,  and  a  long 
succession  of  tlic  masters  of  victor>',  eacrh  in  the  moment  of 
supreme  fortune,  made  the  vault  a  representative  j^alaf-^r  of 
human  glory.     But  the  view  from  the  entrance  told  but  half 
the  tale.     It  was  when  I  advanced  and  lifted  tht;  torr:h  Uj  the 
countenance  of  the  first  group  that  the  moral  wa.s  visibhr. 
AH  the  visages  were  those  of  skeletons.     The  costly  aniior 
was  hung  upon  bones.     The  spears  and  scejiters  were  bran- 
dished by  the  thin  fingers  of  the  grave.     The  vault  was  the 
reptesentative  sepulcher  of  human  vanity.     This  was  one  of 
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i9e«tb  the  fantastic  fits  of  a  mind  which  felt  too  late  the  emptinea 
of  earthly  honors.  Half  pagan,  the  powerful  intellect  of  the 
man  gave  way  to  the  sullen  superstitions  of  the  murderer. 
Egypt  was  still  the  mystic  tyrant  of  Palestine,  and  Herod,  in 
his  despair,  sank  into  the  slaye  of  a  credulity  at  once  weak 
and  terrible. 

In  the  last  hours  of  a  long  and  deeply  varied  life,  exhausted 
more  by  misery  of  soul  than  disease,  when  medicine  was  hope- 
less, and  he  had  returned  from  trying  the  famous  springs  of 
Callirho^  in  vain,  the  king  ordered  himself  to  be  brought  into 
this  vault,  and  left  alone.  He  remained  in  it  during  some 
hours.  The  attendants  were  at  length  roused  by  hideoos 
wailings;  they  broke  open  the  entrance,  and  found  him  in  a 
pai'oxysm  of  terror.  The  vault  was  filled  with  the  strong 
odors  of  some  magical  preparations,  still  burning  on  the 
tripod.  The  sound  of  departing  feet  was  heard,  but  Herod 
sat  alone.  In  accents  of  the  wildest  wo  he  declared  that  he 
had  seen  the  statues  tilled  with  sudden  life,  and  charging  him 
with  the  death  of  his  wife  and  children. 

He  left  Masada  instantly,  pronouncing  a  curse  upon  the 
hour  in  which  lie  tirst  listened  to  the  arts  of  Egypt.  He  was 
carried  to  Jericho,  and  there  laid  on  a  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose.  Alternate  bursts  of  blasphemy  and  i-emorse  made 
his  jmrting  moments  frightful.  But  tyranny  was  in  his  last 
thought,  and  he  died,  hi>ldiug  in  his  hand  an  order  for  the 
massacre  of  every  leading  man  in  Judea. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  VifficutHes  of  a  Leader 

The  first  decided  blow  of  the  war  was  given.     I  had  in-     Ube  | 
curred  the  full  wrath  of  Rome ;  the  trench  between  me  and  ^ 

forgiveness  was  impassable,  and  I  felt  a  stem  delight  in  the 
conviction  that  hope  of  truce  or  pardon  was  at  an  end ;  the 
seizure  of  Masada  was  a  defiance  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
empire.  But  it  had  the  higher  importance  of  a  triumph  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  the  moment  when  even  the  courageous 
are  perplexed  by  doubt,  and  the  timid  watch  their  opportunity 
to  raise  the  cry  of  ill  fortune.  It  showed  the  facility  of  con- 
quest, where  men  are  determined  to  run  the  full  risk  of  good 
or  evil;  it  shook  the  military  credit  of  the  enemy,  by  the 
proof  that  they  could  be  oveimatched  in  activity,  spirit,  and 
conduct.  The  capture  of  a  Roman  fortress  by  assault  was  a 
thing  almost  unheard  of.  But  the  consummate  value  of  the 
enterprise  was,  in  its  declaration  to  those  who  would  fight, 
that  they  had  leaders,  able  and  willing  to  take  the  last  chance 
with  them  for  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

When  day  broke  and  the  strength  of  this  celebrated  fortress 
was  fairly  visible,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  our  success 
was  altogether  the  work  of  man.  The  genius  of  ancient  forti- 
fication produced  nothing  more  remarkable  than  Masada.  It 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  height  so  steep  that  the  sun  never 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  defiles.  Its  outer  wall 
was  a  mile  round,  with  thirty-eight  towers,  each  eighty  feet 
high.  Immense  marble  cisterns;  granaries  like  palaces,  ca- 
pable of  holding  provisions  for  years ;  exhaustless  arms  and 
military  engines,  in  buildings  of  the  finest  Greek  art ;  defenses 
of  the  most  costly  skill  at  every  commanding  point  of  the 
interior — all  showed  the  kingly  magnificence  and  wai-like  care 
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cf  of  of  the  most  brilliant,  daringi  and  saooeaBful  monarch  of  Jn- 
^     dea  since  Solomon. 

By  the  first  dawn  a  new  wonder  strack  the  popnlatioii, 
whom  the  tumult  of  the  night  had  gathered  on  the  nei^bor 
ing  hills.  I  ordered  the  great  standard  of  Naphtali  to  be 
hoisted  on  the  citadel.  It  was  raised  amid  shouts  and  hjmos,  ' 
and  the  huge  scarlet  folds  spread  out,  majestically  dispbjing 
the  emblem  of  our  tribe,  the  Silver  Stag,  before  the  mom. 
Shouts  echoed  and  reechoed  round  the  horizon.  The  hill- 
topsy  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  did  homage  to 
the  banner  of  Jewish  deliverance,  and  inspired  by  the  sight, 
every  man  of  their  thousands  took  sword  and  spear  and  mide 
ready  for  war. 

My  first  care  was  to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  my  family,  and 
Constantius,  with  triumph  in  every  feature,  and  love  and 
honor  glowing  in  his  heart,  was  made  the  bearer  of  the  glad 
tidings.  The  duties  of  command  now  devolved  rapidly  on 
me.  An  army  to  be  raised,  a  plan  of  operations  to  be  deter 
mined  on,  the  chieftains  of  the  country  to  be  combined,  and 
the  profiigate  feuds  of  Jerusalem  to  be  extinguished,  were  the 
difficulties  that  lay  before  my  first  step.  It  is  in  preliminaries 
like  these  that  the  burning  spirit  of  a  man,  full  of  the  manli- 
est resolutions  and  caring  no  more  for  personal  safety  than 
he  cares  for  the  weed  under  his  feet,  is  fated  to  feel  the  true 
troubles  of  enterprise. 

T  soon  experienced  the  disgust  of  having  to  contend  with 
the  indolent,  the  artful,  and  the  base.  My  mind,  eager  t^ 
follow  up  the  first  success,  was  entangled  in  tedious  and  ixi' 
trioate  negotiation  with  men  whom  no  sense  of  right  or  wront 
could  stimulate  to  integrity.  Bival  interests  to  be  conciliatec^ 
gross  corruption  to  be  crushed,  paltry  passions  to  be  sti^ 
miitized,  family  hatreds  to  be  reconciled,  childish  antipa^ 
thies,  grasping  avarice,  giddy  ambition,  savage  cruelty,  to  h0 
rectified,  propitiated,  or  punished,  were  among  my  task^ 
before  I  could  plant  a  foot  in  the  field.  If  those  are  th^ 
fniits  that  grow  round  even  the  righteous  cause,  what  musl^ 
be  the  rank  crop  of  conspiracy? 

But  one  point  I  speedily  settled.     The  first  assemblage  of 
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the  chieftains  satisfied  me  as  to  the  absurdity  of  councils  of  trbe  vti 
war.  Every  man  had  his  plan,  and  every  plan  had  some  per-  ^^ 
aonal  object  in  view.  I  saw  that  to  discuss  them  would  be 
naeless  and  endless.  I  had  already  begun  to  learn  the  diplo- 
matic art  of  taking  my  own  way  with  the  most  unruffled  as- 
pect. I  desired  the  proposers  to  reduce  their  views  to  wri- 
ting, received  their  memorials  with  perfect  civility,  took  them 
to  my  cabinet,  and  gave  their  brilliancy  to  add  to  the  blaze  of 
my  fire.  High  station  is  soon  compelled  to  dissemble.  A 
month  before  I  should  have  spoken  out  my  mind  and  treated 
the  plans  and  the  proposers  alike  with  scorn.  But  a  month 
before  I  was  neither  general  nor  statesman.  Freed  now  from 
the  encumbrance  of  many  councilors,  I  decided  on  a  rapid 
march  to  Jerusalem  ** — there  was  power  and  glory  in  the  word. 
By  this  measure  I  should  be  master  of  all  that  final  victory 
ooold  give,  the  popular  mind,  the  national  resources,  and  the 
highest  prize  of  the  most  successful  war. 

Those  thoughts  banished  rest  from  my  pillow.     I  passed 
day  and  night  in  a  perpetual,  feverish  exaltation  of  mind ;  yet 
if  I  were  to  compute  my  few  periods  of  happiness,  among 
them  would  be  the  week  when  I  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
deep,  from  the  mere  overflowing  of  my  warlike  reveries  at 
ICasada.    We  may  well  forgive  the  splenetic  apathy  and  sullen 
aoom  of  life  that  beset  the  holder  of  power,  when  time  or 
chance  leaves  his  grasp  empty.     The  mighty  monarch ;  the 
general,  on  whose  sword  hung  the  balance  of  empires;  the 
statesman,  on  whose  council  rose  or  fell  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions, sunk  into  the  unexciting  employments  of  common  life, 
their  genius  and  their  fame  a  burden  and  a  reproach,  the 
sooioe  of  a  restless  and  indignant  contrast  between  what  they 
were  and  what  they  are ;  how  feeble  an  emblem  of  such  minds 
is  the  lion  fanged  or  the  eagle  chained !     We  may  pass  by 
eren  the  frivolities  which  so  often  make  the  world  stare  at  the 
latter  years  of  famous  men.     When  they  can  no  longer  soar  to 
their  natural  height,  all  beneath  is  equal  to  them ;  our  petty 
wisdom  is  not  worth  their  trouble.     They  scorn  the  little  opin- 
ions of  commonplace  mankind,  and  follow  their  own  tastes, 
eootemptaoasly  trifle  and  proudly  play  the  fool. 
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distinguished  it  in  the  most  striking  manner  from  the  stern 
violences  of  the  pagan  levy.  No  man  was  required  to  take  up 
arms  who  had  built  a  house  and  had  not  yet  dedicated  it ;  no 
man  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  olive  ground,  and  had  not 
yet  reai>ed  the  produce ;  no  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife 
and  had  not  yet  taken  her  home ;  and  no  man  during  the 
first  year  of  his  marriage. 

My  prisoners  were  my  last  embarrassment.  To  leave  them 
to  the  chance  of  popular  mercy,  or  to  leave  them  immured  in 
the  fortress,  would  be  cruelty.  To  let  them  loose  would  be, 
of  course,  to  give  so  many  soldiers  to  the  enemy.  I  adopted 
the  simpler  expedient  of  marching  them  to  Berytus,  seizing  a 
squadron  of  tlie  Koman  provision  ships,  and  embarking  the 
whole  for  Italy.  To  my  old  friend  the  cajjtain,  whose  cheer- 
fulness could  be  abated  only  by  a  failure  of  the  vintage,  I 
offered  a  tranquil  settlement  among  our  hills.  The  etiquette 
of  soldiership  was  formidably  tasked  by  my  offer,  for  the 
veteran  was  thoroughly  weary  of  his  thankless  service.  He 
hesitated,  swore  that  I  deserved  to  be  a  Koman,  and  even 
a  captain  of  horse ;  but  finished  by  saying  that,  bad  a  trade  as 
the  army  was,  he  was  too  old  to  learn  a  better.  I  gave  him 
and  some  others  their  unconditional  lil)erty,  and  he  parted 
'fom  the  Jewish  rebel  with  more  obvious  regret  than  perhaps 
"p  ever  dreamed  himself  capable  of  feeling  for  anything  but 
^is  horse  and  his  Falernian. 

Eleazar  took  the  charge  of  my  family  and  the  command  of 

-^'ftsada.     The  sun  burst  out  with  cheerful  omen  on  the  troops, 

**  I  Wound  down  the  steep  road,  named  the  Serpent,  from  its 

^*treine  obliquity.     The  sigh(  before  me  was  of  a  nature  to 

^ilarate  the    heaviest    heart;    an    immense    host   making 

^e  air  ring  with  acclamations  at  the  coming  of  their  chief- 

^^-     The  mental  perspective  of  public  honors  and  national 

.  ^^oe  was  still  more  exalting.     Yet  I  felt  a  boding  depres- 

^^^>  as  if  within  those  walls  had  begun  and  ended  my  pros- 

Ou  the  first  ridge  which  crossed  oui*  march  I  instinctively 
*^Pped  to  give  a  farewell  look.  The  breeze  had  sunk,  and 
*he  scarlet  banner  shook  out  its  folds  to  the  sun  no  more;  a 
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BS  "■  *^  Bnmtain-peak  and  oovend  the  tarD 
«itt  glMM.     i  tuaed  a.WMj.     The  omen  ma  true. 

Bat  M^ly  ttea^^tit  were  fm^otten  irhen  we  were  i 
Uily  tm  A*  Bttidi.  \flio  tliat  has  ever  marrhed  iiidi 
aoBj  fcM  Mt  knows  tto  ready  cure  (or  heavineas  of  he 
Tht  SD^ad  of  tbs  Mumog  moltitudtr,  their  broad  mirth, 
mm  twpHftg  of  tbeii  '  the  picturesque  lights  thai 
npoB  the  floloauis  as  Idct  .  £s  ovicr  the  inequalitiea  ol 
groofid,  keep  the  3}e  and  mind  Gingulaily  alivp. 

Oai  mm  felt  the  whole  ight  of  the  scena,  and  ran  I 
like  deer,  oc  hones  let  looev  ito  pasture.  But  to  the  mil 
habiti  of  CoistaDtns  ti  de  vigor  was  the  highest 

tion.  Ba  plloped  fnk_  — ok  to  flank  with  bopelees 
genoe,  found  that  his  anau)  emeuts  only  perplexed  oiu 
peaEanby  the  more,  and  at  luigth  fairly  relinquished  th< 
of  lE^ining  any  degrwj  of  credit  by  the  brilliancy  of  tiei 
cipline.  But  I,  do  more  a  tactician  than  thetnselvei 
content  with  ee«iug  in  them  the  material  of  t^e  tni 
dier.  The  spear  was  carried  awkwardly,  but  the  banc 
carried  it  was  strong;  the  march  was  irregular,  bn 
st«p  was  firm ;  if  there  were  song,  and  mirth,  and  cl 
they  were  the  cheerful  voioea  of  the  brare;  and  I 
read  in  the  countenances  of  ranks  which  no  skill  coulc 
in  order,  the  generoua  devotedness  that,  in  wars  like 
have  so  often  baffled  the  proud  and  left  of  the  uu^ 
clay. 

During  the  day  we  saw  no  enemy,  and  swept  along  wi 
unembarrassed  step  of  men  going  up  to  one  of  our  fes 
The  march  was  hot;  the  zeal  of  our  young  soldiers  m 
rapid,  and  we  continued  it  long  after  the  usual  hour 
pose.  But  then  sleep  took  its  thorough  revenge.  I 
fortunate  for  our  fame  that  the  enemy  was  not  nig 
sleep  fastened  irrcBistibly  and  at  once  upon  the  whole 
tude.  Sentinels  were  planted  in  t^;  the  spears  fel 
their  hands,  and  the  watchers  were  tranquilly  laid  side  1 
with  the  slumbering.  Outposts  and  the  usual  precaut 
arrangements  were  equally  useless.  Sleep  was  our  n 
Oonstantius  exerted  his  vigilance  with  fruitless  activit 
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an  hour  passed,  he  and  I  were  probably  the  sole  senti- 
the  grand  army  of  Judea. 

lat  can  be  done  with  such  sluggards?  "  said  he  indig- 
,  pointing  to  the  heaps  that,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks, 

I  the  fields  far  round,  and  in  the  moonlight  looked 
ke  surges  tipped  with  foam  than  human  beings. 

lat  can  be  done?    Wonders.'' 

II  they  ever  be  able  to  maneuver  in  the  face  of  the 

• 

Fer.** 

11  they  ever  be  able  to  move  like  regular  troops?  " 

U  they  ever  be  able  to  keep  their  eyes  open  after  sun- 
der, after  such  a  march  as  we  have  giyen  them  to-day.'' 
lat,  then,  under  heaven,  will  they  be  good  for?  " 
beat  the  Romans  out  of  Palestinel '' 
17    • 
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Bbfore  the  sun  was  up  my  peasants  weie  an  the 
again.  From  the  annual  journeys  of  the  tribes  to  the  gml 
oity^  no  country  was  ever  known  so  well  to  its  whole  pof^ 
tion^  as  Palestine.  Every  hill,  forest,  and  mountain  ilntf 
was  now  saluted  with  a  shout  of  old  reoogniticm.  DifldfliiK 
was  forgotten  as  we  approached  those  spots  of  memoiyi  w^ 
the  troops  rambled  loosely  over  the  ground  on  which  in  gentle 
times  they  had  rested  in  the  midst  of  their  caravans.  Coc 
stantius  had  many  an  irritation  to  encounter,  but  I  oomhitB 
his  wrath)  and  pledged  myself  that  when  the  occasion  arriTW 
my  countrymen  would  show  the  native  vigor  of  the  soil. 

"Let  my  peasants  take  their  way,"  said  I.     "If  they  wi 

not  make  an  army,  let  them  make  a  mob ;  let  them  come  in: 

the  field  with  the  bold  propensities  of  their  nature  uncheck< 

by  the  trammels  of  regulai*  wai-f are ;  let  them  feel  themselT 

men  and  not  machines,  and  I  pledge  myself  for  their  victoiy 

"They  will  soon  have  the  opportunity;  look  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  a  low  range  of  misty  hiUs  some  miles  onwar 

"  Are  we  to  fight  the  clouds,  for  I  can  see  nothing  else?  " 

"  Our  troops,  I  think,  would  be  exactly  the  proper  antaj 

nists.     But  there  is  one  cloud  upon  those  hills  that  somethi 

more  than  the  wind  must  drive  away." 

The  sun  threw  a  passing  gleam  upon  the  heights,  and 
was  returned  by  the  sparkling  of  spears.  The  enemy  wi 
before  us.  Constantius  galloped  with  some  of  our  hunters 
the  front,  to  observe  their  position.  The  trumpets  soundi 
and  my  countrymen  justified  all  that  I  had  said  by  the  < 
thusiasm  that  lighted  up  every  countenance  at  the  hope 
coming  in  contact  with  the  oppressor. 

We  advanced;  shouts  rang  from  tribe  to  tribe;  we  qui 
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»iied  our  pace;  at  length  the  whole  multitude  ran.     At  the     BSfitii 

foot  of  the  height  every  man  pushed  forward  without  waiting 

for  his  fellow ;  it  was  complete  confusion.     The  chief  force 

against  us  was  cavalry,  and  I  saw  them  ijreparing  to  charge. 

"We  must  suffer  prodigiously,  let  the  day  end  how  it  would. 

The  whole  campaign  might  hang  on  the  first  rej>ulse.     I  stood 

in  agony.     I  saw  the  squadrons  level  their  lances.     I  saw  the 

centurions  dash  out  in  front.     All  was  ready  for  the  fatal 

diaige.    To    my   astonishment,   the   whole   of   the   cavalry 

wheeled  round  and  disappeared. 

The  panic  was  like  miracle — equally  rapid  and  unaccount- 
•Ue.  I  rode  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  discovered  the  secret. 
Ccmstantius,  observing  the  enemy's  attention  taken  up  with 
my  advance,  had  made  his  way  round  the  heights.  His 
trompet  gave  the  first  notice  of  the  maneuver.  Theii-  rear  was 
tiireatened,  and  the  cavalry  fled,  leaving  a  cohort  in  our  hands. 

Never  was  successful  soldier  honored  with  a  more  clamorous 
triumph  than  Constantius.  Nature  speaks  out  among  her  un- 
tutored sons.  Envy  has  nothing  to  do  in  such  fields  as  ours. 
He  was  applauded  to  the  skies. 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  I  pressed  the  gallant  hand  that  had 
planted  the  first  laurel  on  our  brows,  "you  see  that,  if  i)low- 
men  and  shepherds  make  rude  soldiers,  they  make  cai)ital 
jttdges  of  soldiership.  You  might  have  conquered  a  kingdom 
without  receiving  half  this  panegyric  in  Rome." 

"The  service  is  but  begun,  and  we  shall  have  another  lesson 
to  get  or  give  to-morrow.  Those  fellows  are  grateful,  I  b1- 
lo^>"8aid  he,  with  a  smile,  "but  you  must  confess  that,  for 
^kat  has  been  done,  we  have  to  thank  the  discipline  that 
brought  us  into  the  Koman  rear. " 

"Yes,  and  the  discipline  that  made  them  so  much  alarmed 
^ut  their  rear  as  to  run  away  when  they  might  have  charged 
*«d  beaten  us." 

^is  little  affair  put  us  all  in  spirits,  and  the  songs  and 

^fleerfui  clamors  burst  out  with   renewed   animation       But 

/*®  appearance  of  the  enemy  soon  became  evident.     We  found 

^®  ruined  cottage,  the  toni-up  garden,  the  burned  orchard — 

^*®®  habitual  evidences  of  the  camp.     As  we  advanced,  the 
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-T  --»^r  saT  that;  siAt  but  with  homage  • 
F..."  "iT.  :-<  iLkj  ir^'Laim  ■"!  the  rap  cure  of  returning 
iitrr  1  c^  years.  Rapture!  to  find  oursel 
f  **r.ir.^rs-  ..■■rirs**lves  t*'>n;otten,  uur  earlv 
■- ::.  i:  ^  ar.  s'ar»vly  rerraiv  them,  tilled  up 
:  -•  .::.  :':.-  '. :  <•  -»■  rri  bv  rime  and  care  tha 
..  :.  ''.::.z  .  ::  '!i-  •  :i:*::*>'<s  of  human  liope; 
:.-  .  :::  ".  >.  .-.:■.  i.  .*«  :::.  iiipnii.»us  of  our 
>  •':■  :..  :":.  -,  :".-  -^Trr.  th»'  wnuiau  of  o 
W'  *.:-.  \  :'..•::  '  *y  :..  :„  t-jlIs  :i:L:.-:ii:  thn  doad,  au( 
f»-»-l  tIi.iT  '■:■.:  ::".  •  ■  ".r.TTy  :>  tV.t^  :■•::. b. 

I'.ijt  r}|.-  r-f.::.  :■•  Z:  ::  -.v.i^  v.-:  .■:  rhe  thinjjs  nf  tl 
'I'Im-  .T«'.\-  r-.i'.v  ':-:  :--  :.-.:u  ::>•  v.Ty  if  ]»ropheey  ai 
M«Mt;il  th"r./:.>,  ::.  ".:-.^..;:.il  >.^rT-u<.  xlw  nit*hm<'ho 
iiH»".  of  huii;;r.i  '■.:-,  L.'-.l  :.  ■  :  l.i.v  aiiii'ii.:  the  niij: 
lli;il  ^Mthfi«-d  «'V»r  ::. '.:k'  a:\c- '.>' wines.  Kestoratii 
!•■ ; ;  •■iiipin*,  iinjH-ri^i.ai'i'  i:'  ry.  -.vtrf  thf  writinix  up< 
^\:iiKs.  It  sio.iil  U-f.':>'  h::r..  ::>•  Universal  Titv,  wl 
Will'  III  he  opfii  f.ii-  thf  !•  v.-rt-:;o»'  ^.f  all  tiin.*;  the 
•  111-  i;ufli  nf  thi'  iininii::^  pn-se-niv  »'f  thf  (Jivat  ] 
I 'I,. Ill  I  .r  til  tin*  .I»'\v  nf  an  eni'.iire.  triumphant  over  tl 
III  .  I'l  iiMiiniis,  the  erimes  ^'f  man.  iuui  even  the  al 
I »  II  111-  111  1  Im'  ^rave. 

rill-   iiiiillitinlr   jn'ostratO'l  thi  mselve.s;    then   risi: 

I.  I  ill  Midi  ilii'  ^hirious  hvmn  sum::  hv  the  trilies  on  t 

II.  I  ■  III  1  )ii>  'ri'iiiph' : 

«iii:il    iM  ihi'   Lord,  and  i:n»atly  to  be  praised,  i 
.  I    'Ml  (jiiij,  ilir  mountain  ot  his  hi^liness. 
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"Beautiful,  the  joy  of  the  earth  is  Mount  Zioii,  the  city  of 
^«Gi^atKing! 

God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge. 
We  have  thought  of  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God,  in  the 
'■ttdst  of  thy  temple. 

'*Walk  about  Zion,  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  her 
wlwarks,  consider  her  palaces.  For  her  God  is  our  Clod,  for- 
ever and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  in  death ;  his  praise  is  to 
tte  ends  of  the  eartli.     Glory  to  the  king  of  Zion," 

The  harmony  of  the  adoring  myriads  rose  sweet  and  solemn 
^pontheair;  the  sky  was  a  canopy  of  sapphini;  the  breeze 
'vsh  with  the  evening  flowers ;  Jerusalem  before  me !  1  felt 
•b  if  the  covering  of  my  mortal  nature  was  about  t-o  l)e  cast 
tway,  and  my  spirit  to  go  forth  on  a  bright  and  boundless 
«>reer  of  fortune. 

Kut  recollections,  never  to  be  subdued,  saddened  my  mem- 
^7  of  the  Temple,  and  when  the  first  influence  of  the  homage 
Passed,  I  turned  from  the  sight  of  what  was  to  me  the  eternal 
iBonuinent  of  the  heaviest  crime  of  man.  I  gave  o\w  parting 
Clhnoe  as  day  died  upon  the  spires.  To  my  suri)ris(»,  they 
Were  darkened  by  more  than  twilight;  I  glanced  a«^ain,  smokt* 
'^Ued  cloud  on  cloud  over  Mount  Moriah ;  the  distant  roar  of 
battle  startled  us.  Had  the  enemy  anticipat^'d  our  march, 
^d  was  Jerusalem  about  to  be  stormed  before  onr  eyes? 

We  were  not  left  long  to  conjecture.     Crowds  of  frightened 
^omen  and  children  w^ere  seen  flying  across  the  country.     I'he 
)oar  swelled  again;  we  answered  it  by  shouts  and  ruslied  on- 
ward.    Unable  to  ascertain  the  point  of  attack,  1  halt^'d  the 
multitude  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  roads  asc(*iidiug  to  the 
great  gate  of  the  upi>er  city,  and  galloped  forward  with  a  few 
of  my  people. 

A  horseman  rushed  from  the  gate  with  a  heedless  rapidity 
which  must  have  flung  him  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks  or 
sent  him  over  the  precipice.  His  voice  alone  enalded  me  to 
recognize  in  this  furious  rider  my  kinsman  Jubal.  But  n<'ver 
had  a  few  months  so  altered  a  human  Ixung.  Instt^ad  of  the 
bold  and  martial  figure  of  the  chieftain,  I  saw  an  emacnattMl 
and  exhausted  man,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  life  or  sor- 
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ihtmae  in  row ;  the  florid  cheek  was  of  the  color  of  clay ;  the  fluluiig 
^"  eye  was  sunken ;   the  loud  and  cheerful  voice  was  sepulchnL 

1  welcomed  him  with  the  natural  regard  of  our  relationslupf 
but  his  i^erturbation  was  fearful ;  he  trembled,  grew  fiery  red, 
SLud  could  return  my  greeting  only  with  a  feeble  tongue  andi 
wild  eye. 

However,  this  was  no  time  for  private  feelings.  I  inquired 
the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem.  Here  his  embarrassment 
was  thrown  aside  and  the  natural  energy  of  the  man  fonnd 
room. 

"Jerusalem  has  three  curses  at  this  hour/'  said  he  fieroely, 
"  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  Romans,  and  the  last  is  ^ 
lightest  of  the  three ;— the  priests  bloate<l  with  indulgence  and 
mad  witli  love  of  the  world ;  the  people  pampered  with  faction 
and  mad  with  bigotry ;  and  the  Romans  availing  themselm 
of  the  madness  of  each  to  cnish  all." 

"  But  has  the  assault  been  actually  made,  or  is  then?  force 
enough  within  to  repel  it?  "  int-errupted  I. 

'^The  assault  has  been  made,  and  the  enemy  has  driren 
ever}i:liing  before  it,  so  far  as  has  been  its  pleasure,  ^^'by 
it  has  not  jnished  on  is  inconceivable,  for  our  regular  troops 
are  good  for  nothing.  I  have  now  l)een  sent  out  to  raise  the 
villages,  but  my  lalx>r  will  Ih^  useless,  for  see — the  eagles  are 
aln*adv  on  tbi»  wall." 

I  looktMl;  on  the  nortlu»rn  quarter  of  the  battlements  I  sa^*» 
throuj^h   snioki'  and  Hanio,   the  accursed   standard.      Bel^^ 
i-ose  iinni<Mis<»  Imrsts  of  eonflagi'ation ;   the  whole  of  the  u«^^ 
city,  the  r><v.otlia,  was  on  fire.     My  plan  Wiis  instantly  formei^ 
[  divided  mv  lorre  into  two  bodies;  gave  one  to  Constantii ^!' 
with  orders  to  enter  the  city  and  drive  the  Romans  from  t    ^^ . 
walls;  and  with  the  other  threaded  the  ravines  toward  a  \M^r 
tioii  on  the  hills.     I  liad  to  make  a  long  circuit.     The  Ronn 
camp  was  i)itch<:*(l  on  tlie  ridge  of  ]\rount  Scopas,  seven  fu 
longs  from  the  city.     Guided  by  Jubal,  I  gained  its  rear.     M 
troops,  stinmlabMl  by  tlie  sight  of  the  fugitive  }>eople,  require 
all  my  efforts  to  kccj)  thcni  from  i-ushing  on  the  detachmentr- 
which  we  saw  suceessivcdy  liurrying  to  reenforee  the  assault.  ^ 

Night  fell,  but  the  signal  for  my  attack,  a  fixed  numlier  o 
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torches  on  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  did  not  ar-p-^ar.     «>:r      bac 
^^oopa,  ambusht^d  in  the  olive-grov»^s  skirtinj:  thr  r:  i*r*r,  hid 
™therto  esoapod  dis4?overy.     At  length  they  gre^  fririo':-?  an  i 
"Ote  me  along  with  them.     As  we  biir-t  up  thr  nigg*-d  sides 
^f  the  hill,  like  a  huge  surge  Vjefore  th*^  t«-m{:>e:st,  I  oa-r  a  de- 
spairing glanee  toward  the  (.-ity;   th^*  t«iri-h>-s  at  that  ui«nierir 
*08e.    HoiK^  lived  again.     Tli**  sight  adil^-d  winz-^  tu  O'lr  sr-e'i, 
•nd  before  the  fupniv  fould  rrfowr  fp-iu  ir-  a.-;D:'rii.'=?ari»='nt, 
^ewert  in  tlie  center  of  the  cainj).     Xothing  r-iriM  be  more 
complete  than  our  suffe.ss.     The  h-Lrioiiari»-s,  hmv^  -.f  the  ni'-m- 
ing'smai-ch  into  Jenisalem  and  thr-  plunder  of  th»r  T-n:p>', 
^ere  caught  leaning  in  oruw«ls  ovf-r  the  ramparts,  uiiariu^-d, 
tod  making  absolute  holiday.     <.'aiu.s  rVstius,"  th»'ir  in-<-I»*!it 
gipoeral,  was  carousing  in  his  tent  after  th»r  fatigii*^-  oi  th»' 
evening.    The  tribunes  followed  his  examjjle;    the  ^--MiHry 
^^'  nothing  to  recpiire  their  suf>erior  abstemiousness,  and  the 
^ne  was  flowing  freely  in  healths  to  the  next  day's  rapine, 
*nen  our  roar  opiened  their  eyes.     Tu  resist  was  out  •»!  th«' 
QUt'stiejii.     Fifty  thousand  sp-arni^n,  as  rlaring  as  ever  lifted 
'^^^jHin,  and  inflamed  with  the  feelings  of  tln-ir  haras>ed  euun- 
^rj'j  H-ere  in  their  midst,  and  thev  fled  in  all  directions.     1 
Pft*ss«Mi  on  t<>  the  gene i-al's  tent,  but  the  prize  had  escaped; 
"•'  ha«l  fled  at  the  flrst  alarm.     ^ly  followers  indi^^nantly  set 
'*'■'' 'J uaiiers  on  tire;  the  blaze  spn*ad,  and  the  flame  of  the 
ftnaan  camp  roUecl  up  like  the  flame  c»f  a  sacrifice  to  the  god 
of  battles. 

The  seizure  of  this  iK>sition  was  the  ruin  c»f  the  cohorts, 
aljandoned  between  the  hill  and  the  city.  At  th<^  sight  of  the 
flames  the  gates  Avere  flung  open,  and  Constantius  drove  the 
assailants  from  point  to  point  until  our  shouts  tnld  him  that 
we  were  marching  upon  their  rear.  The  shock  then  was  final. 
The  Romans,  dispirited  and  surprised,  broke  like  water,  and 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  lived  to  boast  of  having  insulttul  tlie 
walls  of  Jenisalem. 

Day  arose  and  the  Temple  met  the  rising  l)eam,  unstained 
by  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire.  The  wreck  of  the  legions 
lay  u]»on  the  declivities,  like  the  fragments  of  a  fleet  on  the 
shore.     But  this  sight,  painful  even  to  an  enemy,  was  8(X)n 
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m  the  coBOMne  of  tlie  teaeoed  dtizeiuiy  the  enilti 
^„  ^  *•  W»I*>  and  the  stiU  more  aedudng  yamties  thi 
filbvi  the  hmt  of  their  diieftun. 

TowMd  BOOB,  a  long  tnin  of  the  principal  people,  hodei 
by  the  peweti  and  dden,  vas  aeen  iasuing  from  the  gates  ti 
««ipaialale  aie.  Choial  rnnsie  and  triumphant  shoats  wt 
Mwed  tkir  ^)proadi  throng  the  Talk  J.  My  heart  boonded 
^^  *«  feeKB^s  of  a  conqueror.  The  whole  long  rigti  o< 
aasanal  honoes,  the  popular  piaiae,  the  personal  digni^,  th 
pover  of  tiampliag  upaa  the  malignant,  the  cleaianoe  of  v 
charwttr.  the  ri^t  to  take  the  fatnre  lead  on  all  oocasioiMQ 
pohlie  wrriee  and  priaeely  mown,  opened  before  my  eje. 

I  WM  staadiBg  akse  npon  the  brow  of  the  promontoiy.  A 
far  fts  the  eye  eonld  reach  all  was  in  motion,  and  all  was  di 
rveced  to  me :  the  homage  of  soldieiy ,  priests,  and  people  oen 
vrec  in  slt  single  being.     I  involuntarily  uttered  idoud: 

"^  A:  Lut  I  shall  enter  Jerusalem  in  triumph.'' 

I  heard  a  roiee  at  mv  side: 

"  Xe  vvr  shjftlt  thou  enter  Jerusalem  but  in  sorrow  \ " 

A~  i^'i^soribible  pang  smote  me.  There  was  not  a  livinf 
>.v^  :>?ar  me  to  have  uttered  the  words.  The  troops  were 
>rjkr..l::Li:  JU  a  distance  below  and  in  perfect  silence.  The 
v-oris  v-ere  six^en  close  to  mv  ear.  But  I  fatally  knew  the 
vt.'.vV.  a::\i  conjecture  was  at  an  end.  My  limbs  felt  power 
iess.  as  :f  I  had  Iwen  struck  by  lightning.  I  called  Jubal  up 
;hr  \Kjk  :o  assist  me.  Rut  the  blow  that  smote  my  frame 
set'me^i  to  have  smote  his  mind.  His  eyes  rolled  wildly;  his 
s}:ieei'h  was  the  lan^age  of  a  fierce  disturbance  of  thought, 
alt4^ig^ther  uninteliipble.     A  lunatic  stood  before  me. 

Was  this  to  Iv  the  foretaste  of  my  own  afflictions?  Was  I 
io  see  my  kindreti  and  friends  put  under  the  yoke  of  bodily 
and  mental  miseir  as  a  menace  of  the  punishment  that  was 
to  cut  asunder  my  connection  with  human  nature? 


♦:#^ii 


CHAPTER 

JaiMl's  Warning 


Ih  pain  and  terror  I  drew  my  unfortunate  kinsman  from 

tbe  gaze  of  the  troops,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  me  by  what 

melancholy  chance  his  feelings  had  been  thus  disturbed.     He 

looked  at  me  with  a  fierce  glance,  and  half  unsheathed  his 

dagger.     But  I  was  not  to  be  repelled,  and  still  labored  to 

vwtibe  him.     He  hurriedly  grasped  the  weapon,  flung  it  down 

^  steep,  and  sinking  at  my  feet,  burst  into  tears. 

An  uproar  in  the  valley  roused  me  from  the  contemplation 

<tf  this  wreck  of  youth  and  hope.     The  enemy,  tho  defeated, 

^  suffered  little  comparative  loss.     The  pride  of  the  legions 

^Id  not  brook  the  idea  of  defeat  by  what  they  deemed  the 

'^ble  of  the  city  and  the  fields.     Cestius,  under  cover  of  the 

*^k«n  country  on  our  flanks,  had  rallied  the  fugitives  of 

«e  camp,  and  now,  between  me  and  the  city,  were  rapidly 

^▼ancing  in  columns,  forty  thousand  men. 

Tbe  maneuver  was  bold.  It  might  force  us  either  to  fight 
St  a  ruinous  disadvantage,  or  to  leave  the  city  totally  exposed. 
^^  like  all  bold  games,  it  was  perilous,  and  I  determined  to 
'''^ke  the  Roman  feel  that  he  had  an  antagonist  who  would 
^^  leave  the  game  at  his  discretion. 

^lom  the  pinnacle  on  which  I  stood,  the  whole  champaign 
^y  beneath  me.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier.  The  grandest 
^xtibinations  of  art  and  nature  were  before  the  eye — Jerusa- 
7*^  on  her  hUls,  a  city  of  palaces,  and  in  that  hour  display- 
I^S  her  full  pomp ;  her  towers  streaming  with  banners ;  her 
I'^-^Wements  crowded  with  troops;  her  priesthood  and  citizens 
'^  their  festal  habits  pouring  from  the  gates  and  covering 
.  ^  plain  with  the  pageant ;  that  plain  itself  colored  with  tho 
'^^liest  produce  of  the  earth;  groves  of  the  olive;  (ItH'livities, 
^^le  with  the  vine  or  yellow  with  com,  gleaming  in  the 
I,  sheets  of  vegetable  gold. 
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^m  dangers  that  must  have  extinguished  any  other  human 
'>eing,  have  bred  fatal  rumors.  It  has  been  said  that  you 
worshiped  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  of  Masada,  where 
the  magic  fire  bums  eternally  before  the  image  of  the  Evil 
^e;  nay,  that  you  even  conquered  the  fortress,  impregnable 
**  it  was  to  man,  by  a  horrid  compact,  and  that  the  raising  of 
your  standard  was  the  declared  sign  of  that  compact,  dread- 
fully to  be  repaid  by  you  and  yours  I " 

"Monstrous  and  incredible  calumny!  Where  was  their 
evidence?     My  actions  were  before  the  face  of  the  world! " 

**  If  your  \'irtues  were  written  in  a  sunbeam,  envy  would 
^fken  and  hatred  destroy,"  exclaimed  my  kinsman,  with  the 
"'^Id  countenance  and  manly   feeling  of    his   better  days. 

They  have  in  their  secret  councils  stained  you  with  a  fate 
^ore  gloomy  than  1  can  comprehend ;  they  say  that  you  are  sen- 
^nced,  even  here,  to  the  miseries  of  guilt  beyond  the  grave." 
I  felt  as  if  he  had  stricken  a  lance  through  my  heart.  Fiery 
*)parkles  shot  before  my  eyes.  I  instinctively  put  my  hand 
to  my  brow,  to  feel  if  the  mark  of  Cain  was  not  ali-eady  there. 
I  gave  one  hurried  glance  at  heaven,  as  if  to  see  the  form  of 
the  destroying  angel  stooping  over  me.  But  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  compelled  me 
to  master  my  feelings.  I  commanded  Jubal  to  be  ready  with 
his  proofs  of  those  calumnies  against  the  time  when  I  should 
confound  my  accusers.  But  I  now  spoke  to  the  winds.  The 
interval  of  reason  was  gone.  He  burst  out  into  the  fiercest 
horrors. 

"They  pursue  me!"  exclaimed  he;  "they  come  by  thou- 
sands, with  the  poniard  and  the  poison !  They  cry  for  blood ! 
They  would  drive  me  to  a  crime  black  as  their  own !  " 

He  flung  himself  at  my  feet,  and,  clasping  them,  prevented 
every  effort  to  save  him  from  this  degradation.  He  buried 
his  face  in  my  robe,  and,  casting  up  a  scared  look  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  he  shrank  from  some  object  of  terror,  apostro- 
phized his  vision. 

"Fearful  being,"  he  cried,  "spare  me!  turn  away  those 
searching  eyes!  I  have  sworn  to  do  the  deed,  and  it  shall  be 
done.     I  have  sworn  it,  against  the  ties  of  nature,  against  the 
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The  three  gorges  of  the  valleys  throueh  which  thfr  ^.--•^n.j 

moved,  oi>eiied  into  the  plain  at  wide  inttf-rval-  frr-rii  or-r  s--.- 

other.     I  saw  that  the  eagoniess  of  Cestius  ♦.•  r-^a/rb  thr  *■  :•>:. 

ground  was  already  hurrying   his  c^»lumns:   ar.i  t:.Ar,   i:.::. 

the  comparative  facilities  of  the  ravine  iiriiii*:d:a:*-lT  \:.'\r:  :;.y 

position,  the  nearest  column  must  arrive  uii'ir:p;y.r:»=?;.     T:.r 

moment  came.     The  helmets  and  si>ears  were  alr-=-ar:y  >-,--r.r.;f 

from  the  pass,  when  a  gesture  from  me  let  >y><  rr.r  »:.-.> 

human  torrent  upon  them.     Our  advantage  of  the  ar  .--'':•  .  ..- 

numbers,  and  still  more,  our  brave  imjietuositT.  'ie-:  W.  ::.- 

fate  of  this  division  at  once.     The  legionaries  w<rr<-  :. '  •  :;.-:-.  y 

repulsed,  they  were  absolutely  trampled  d^'-wr. :   *:.-:-  rh-y 

lay»2«if  a  mighty  wall  or  a  fragment  of  the  r:.o -:.%*.:.  :.v: 

fallen  m\)o\\  them. 

The  two  remaining  columns  were  still  X^j  *r>r  f^'iiv.'.  7:.- 
comiiact  and  broad  mass  of  iron  that  rush^i  ''y.-*-:.  *.:.e  ;'*•■.;.-> 
teemed  irresistible,  and  when  I  cast  a  glaii'-e  ^r.  •:.••  .::-;'..<.• 
and  waving  lines  behind  me  I  felt  the  whole  i.-^r,'.  • :  •;.-  ':*} 
y*?t  I  feared  idly.  The  enemy  charged  and  f / :  -  :  •.;.-..•  v.%.-. 
i^to  the  very  center  of  the  multitude  lik-  fao  -.>.-*.  •/..-/.;>;■  . 
crushing  all  before  them.  But,  tho  they  f.:!;  :•:>•..  •:.  y 
''^"W  not  conquer.  The  spirit  of  the  J<--*-  ::;::.•.:.;.'  >-f  .;■: 
*'<'nisalem  was  more  than  herrjism.  To  exr::.'^'-.:-:.  isl  K -.:;.>-:.. 
"^  at  the  instant  loss  of  life;  to  disable  a  -:.;'.•:  ^ >•>.:,  '.'.  ^ 
7  rec>eiving  it  in  hislxMKjm;  to  enr-umV^r  v.>?.  :..-  '/..-;■>■ 
«^  st«pg  of  the  adversary,  wa.s  reward  enou;.'h  :  :  •:.•:  ::.<.:t  'A 

*    Saw  crowds  of  those  bold   jjeaftaiitn  fl:rii.f  tf.*;;.r<-i •.*--.  ',:; 
,.^  R'Tound,  creep  in  bf^tween  the  f^r^^t  fA  tr:e  ]ey';^:.4r.'--,  nr;': 
le  stabbing  them;   others  casting  away  x]i*-  !a.'j"«-  ^o  -e:/>-  ^h«: 
*ixan  bucklers  and  encumljer  them  with  rh-  -•ro:,;.'  ;.'fa'r;»  f,\ 
^*J>    crowds  mounting  the  rising  gr«.:iijd-,  to  i^-ap  *J/,Ari 
j|^^  the  spears.     The  enemy,  overlx^nie  'Ajrii  r.h*-  w«-:udj*.  of 
Multitude,  at  length  found  it  imiKjSsible  to  in'jve  farth»:r; 
L         ^heir   strength   was   not  to   Ix;    broken.      Wher»!%*er  we 
^.  ,^^cl  there  was  the  same  solid  wall  of  shield-?,  the  same 
^"^   fence  of  leveled  lances.     We  might  as  w*-ll  have  as- 
^^  a  rock.     Our  arrows  rebounded  from  their  imjjenetra- 
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ttit*-ti*>-  Itmci 
tMMl>       hul  luv  1 

Ittnlfti  lMif»-  ui  tiuB  J 

HM'I,  w«* » tfijf'ln ^  -sitfiid.  i£a. 

or  •'knjtatwu  Mi>fl  mill  ^tt- flipni.  ±0- X 3Mr  li^np- 

l(i|(  th-  ItHtUtr  V|»  111' Imiiic  ~B  »  JA  -xi  Mr  odmAI 
■'(TuM*)  ill'  1r  I  Tjn  ni  i7nni»tTTii  Tiif~  i  tinvn. ^iriiCiBaMii 
di   i)|iii   Ik'vJ.     Ill  idtc-  iwn'TtuiL  7I1C   ir  'iiu  iiuiUfieL  dot 

ul ta  liu/l  i'V^JijikO    ILT  t-JC  lUlL  S.^  TEtC   umiljiinni-tf  ,}£  Aot 

iiitviiMi'i'  »-!!«  Ii'oif  •luwL.  Till  jiiiL  T^  -»u»"im^L  xa  :irfp 
>liiiiti|>  tin-  ilay.  Huirruic  itel  nm  i\  ma  ic  'iu:  -aii^eK* 
Mtiii  .iMiliHip.'I  tli«-  fo*]'!.  1  KET  via.  iciis  jcii  itbri:  di* 
•'tidi-loi'l  -if  V:i|<litji];  KJtRikOIUC  JB  7mL  ijliiit  JG  -^  zxMii 
lt"-..lw,.,-,.,tr  Ilr1.J.K 

"  U'l iiiiimiiii'ln  t)i>"iij''*  itti*ii -*fiJ»L  ^miRcLv. 

"  ^Mt'>  ol I'l  '■••mtiiui<i  tL^oL.  Ti;^  -stae  '^asui  u  cheii 

1. 1. 1.1."  K'lihi'rl  I,  "lint  HIT  vjL.  iLT  irfcT»-".i:n»aMiCoist~ 

III'  Ii.'iihI  tio  itii.r",  but,  iMid^  lit  TCSKL  -«:■  tbi*  saddle- 
l"iii,  .ihiK'li  I  III'  iijiiir  iiit'i  b»  hcTt*.  tOfi  ■wiA  i';ry  of  m*d 
II.....  |i|iii,,i,..|   iiiid  tin-  M-jiter  <,f  the- CiMnrS;  ■■.  '--nn       Tbl 

■'ii'.li ini'  ii[iriii  il.  liki!  fi  tJnind*rrbc'h :  lie  rLkLiz^x  wavem 

l>'<  ilii.  Ih'il  lliiii'i  nil  i>|M.iiinK  was  made  i^:<:-  :ti»  r^ck$.  Th> 
I  li.i.iii  iMi'i  mini  ii|i  \ty  11  i-hun^  of  mr  hz^'vPi-.  To  save  a 
ilii  II  nil  .tiiliiil  Willi  l.)ii^  iiiijmltH;!  That  charge  was  never  re 
.1.11 11  '1,  ili.i  I'litiiiiiti  1iMiHi-iii-'1,  the  multitudif  j-Kss^d  in  upoi 
il,  .iiiil  i'..i«iiiiiitiiiii  iirrivi'd,  only  in  time  to  se*  th*  n-moaii 
I'l  ill..  Il Ill  iniiiv  ll.viiiK  (41 1.h<!disastroas  shelter  of  thehilli 

I'liK  .1.11  nun  Willi  I  wiiH  a  conqueror!  The  invincibl 
li'-iiiiiii<i  rtimi  iiiviiii'ililn  nil  nion;.  I  had  conquered  underti 
^iii/.i.  Ill  >liiiiiiiiili.iiil  Wlirri!  was  the  enmity  that  would  da: 
111  iiiiiiiiiiir  iiKiUiiiil.  iin«  iKiw  i"  What  calumny  would  not  1 
iininliiiil  liv  lliii  rt>i-«ii  III'  iiiitioiiHl  gratitude?  A  flood  of  a 
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sorbing  sensations  filled  my  soul.     No  eloquence  of  man  could  «autbfci 
express  the  glowing  and  superb  consciousness  that  swelled     ^"^"*^ 
my  hearty  in  the  moment  when  I  saw  the  Romans  shake^  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  my  army  proclaiming  me  victor.     After 
that  day,  I  can  forgive  the  boldest  extravagance  of  the  boldest 
passion  for  war.     That  passion  may  not  be  cruelty,  nor  the 
thirst  of  possession,  nor  the  longing  for  supremacy ;  but  some- 
thing made  up  of  them  all,  and  yet  superior  to  all — the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  stirring  motives  of  the  human  mind — ambi- 
tion, kindled  by  the  loftiest  objects  and  ennobled  by  them — a 
game  where  the  stake  is  an  endless  inheritance  of  renown, 
a  sadden  lifting  of  the  man  into  the  rank  of  those  on  whose 
names  time  can    make  no    impression  —  immortals,  without 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  the  grave ! 
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'       I  rai^UfixiED  %a  g  temv  no  rrajnte,  sad  orieW 

Um  nmnce  to  be  ntuc'i  e«h  Uoops.     While  thrj  «:' 

adnnetngt  1  galloped  of  Jnbol  orei  the  ground «! 

tiw  last  diarg^.     He  i  be  seen  among  the  livicg  <jt 

tiMdead. 

The  lode  of  the  field,  wj  fint  glov  of  batUe  hadpu«4 

WW  enoof^  to  shake  a  Btemtr.  spirit  than  mine.  Our  ildTance 
to  the  gorges  of  the  moimtam  had  left  the  plain  naked.  Tb 
sea  of  tntbaus  and  lances  was  goue,  Tolling,  Like  the  gvellu' 
an  angry  ooean,  against  the  foot  of  the  hills.  All  before  w 
was  the  cliff  or  the  rocky  pass,  thronged  with  helmeta  awi 
spears.  But  all  behind  was  death  or  misery  worse  thau  dwti 
hundreds  and  thousands  groaning  in  agony,  crying  oat  fa 
water  to  COijI  their  baming  lips,  or  imploring  the  sword  to  pu 
them  out  of  pain.  The  legionaries  lay  in  their  ranks  aa  tb^ 
had  fought;  solid  piles  of  men,  horses,  and  arms,  the  tnii 
monumeiitH  of  soldiership.  The  veterans  of  Rome  had  s<is 
tained  the  honors  of  her  name. 

I  tuTned  from  this  sight  toward  the  reacaed  city.  The  nil 
was  resting  on  its  towers ;  the  smoke  of  the  evening  sacrifie 
was  ascending  in  slow  wreaths  from  the  altar  of  the  sanctoaij 
The  trumpets  and  voices  of  the  minstrels  poored  a  stoeam  a 
harmony  on  the  cool  air.  The  recollectioD  of  gentler  time 
came  upon  my  heart.  Through  what  soenea  of  anxious  feel 
ing  had  I  not  passed  since  those  gates  closed  upon  me.  Th 
contrast  between  the  holy  calm  of  my  early  dajrs  and  tli 
fierce  straggles  of  my  doomed  existraoe  presBed  with  Intb 
force.    My  spirit  shook.    The  warrior  enthnaidam  was  chilled 

The  trampling  of  horses  roused  me  from  this  anwarlike  rei 

erie.     Constantius  came  up,  glowing  to  oommnnJOHte  the  ii 
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telligence  that  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  been  driven  in,  and  Sautbi 
tYmt  his  troops  only  awaited  my  orders  to  force  the  passes.     1  ^ 

mount4?d,  heard  their  shouts,  and  was  again  the  soldier. 

But  the  iron  front  of  the  enemy  resisted  our  boldest  attempts 

to  force  the  ravines, — the  hills  were  not  to  be  turned,  and  wo 

were  comi>elled,  after  innumerable  efforts,  to  wait  for  the 

movement  of  the  Romans  from  a  spot  which  thirst  and  hunger 

niust  soon  make  untenable.     This  day  had  stripped  tht^m  of 

their  baggage,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  their  militaiy  engines. 

At  dawn  the  pursuit  began  again.     We  still  found   the 

*nemy  stniggling  t<D  esca|>e  out  of  those  fatal  defiles.     The 

^y  was  worn  aivay  in  perjxjtual  attempts  to  break  the  ranks 

of  the  legionaries.     The  Jew,  light,  agile,  and  with  nothing 

^  cany  but  his  spear,  was  a  tremendous  antagonist  to  the 

Koman,  perplexed  among  rocks  and  torrents,  famishing,  and 

cneumb(»red  with  an  oppressive  weight  of  armor.     The  losses 

of  this  day  were  dreadful.     Our  dai-ts  commanded  their  mareli 

from  the  heights;   every  stone  did  execution  among  ranks 

^hose  armor  was  now  scattered  by  the  perpetual  discharge. 

Still  they  toiled  on,  unbroken.     We  saw  their  long  line  lalK)r- 

'fig  with  patient  discipline  through  the  nigged  dejitli  below, 

^d  in  the  face  of  our  attacks  they  made  way  till  night  again 

covered  them. 

I  spent  that  night  on  horseback.  Fatigue  I  never  felt  in 
the  strong  excitement  of  the  time.  I  saw  multitudes  sink  at 
my  horse's  feet,  in  sleep  as  insensible  as  the  rock  on  which 
they  lay.  Sleep  never  touched  my  eyelids.  I  gallo^wd  from 
post  to  post,  brought  reenforcements  to  my  wearied  ranks,  and 
longed  for  mom. 

It  came  at  last.  The  enemy  had  reached  the  head  of  the 
defile,  but  there  a  force  was  poured  upon  tliem  that  nothing 
could  resist.  Their  remaining  cavalry  were  driven  into  the 
torrent;  the  few  light  troops  that  scaled  the  higher  groiuids 
were  swept  down.  I  looked  upon  their  whole  army  as  in  my 
hands,  and  was  riding  forward  with  Constantius  and  my  chief 
officers  to  receive  their  surrender,  when  they  were  saved  by 
one  of  those  instances  of  devotedness  that  distinguished  the 
Roman  character. 
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fiifbt  Wearied  of  pursuit  and  erasion,  I  had  rejoiced  tDieeit 
mwiw  Iftst  symptoms  of  a  detemiination  to  wait  for  us  aod  tT;QH 
chance  of  battle.  An  abrupt  ridge  of  lock,  eunDonnted 
by  a  lofty  cone,  was  the  enemy's  position}  long  after  fmim 
in  Jewish  annals.  A  line  of  spearmen  was  drawn  ap  oolbi 
ridge,  and  the  broken  summit  of  the  cone,  a  space  of  a  fe* 
hundred  yards,  was  occupied  by  a  cohort.  Italian  deiteri^ 
was  employed  to  give  the  idea  that  CestiuB  had.  taken  his  ibai 
upon  this  central  spot ;  an  e^le  and  a  concourse  of  offlten 
were  exhibited,  and  upon  this  spot  T  directed  the  prineipd 
attack  to  be  made. 

But  the  cool  braveiy  of  its  defenders  was  not  to  be  slitkoL 
After  a  long  waste  of  time  in  efforts  to  scale  the  rock,  indig- 
nant at  seeing  victory  retarded  by  such  an  obstacle,  I  lefttk 
business  to  the  slingers  and  archers,  and  ordered  a  stodj 
discharge  to  be  kept  up  on  the  cohort.  This  was  dedsiit. 
Every  stone  and'arrow  told  upon  the  little  force  crowded  to- 
gt'tber  on  the  naked  height.  Shield  and  helmet  sank  onebj 
one  undrr  the  mere  weight  of  missiles.  Their  circle  rapidlj 
diminished,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  they  perished  to  i 
man. 

When  we  took  possession  the  army  was  gone.  The  resist- 
ance of  tlie  cohort  had  given  the  Komans  time  to  escape,  wi 
Cestius  sheltered  }iis  degraded  laurels  behind  the  mnpaits 
of  Bethhoron,  by  the  sacrifi(«  of  four  hundred  heroes. 

This  battle,  which  commenced  ou  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  Marchesvan,  Iiad  no  equal  in  the  war.  The  loss  to  the 
Komans  was  uiiparalleled  since  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  T«o 
legions  were  destroyed ;  six  thousand  bodies  were  left  OQ  ih^ 
field.  The  whole  preparation  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  fell 
into  our  hands.  Then  was  the  hour  to  have  struck  the  finsJ 
blow  fur  freedom ;  then  was  given  that  chance  of  restoration 
which  Providence  gives  to  every  nation  and  every  man.  But 
our  crimes,  our  wild  feuds,  the  bigoted  fury  and  polluted  li* 
cense  of  our  factions,  rose  up  as  a  c-loud  between  us  and  the 
light;  we  were  made  to  be  ruined. 

Such  werv  not  my  reflections  when  I  saw  the  ^tes  of  Betii' 

horon  closing  ou  the  fugitives ;    I  vowed  never  to  rest  until  I 
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nght  prisoners  to  Jerusalem  the  last  of  the  sacrilegioas  host 
■t  had  dared  to  assault  the  Temple. 

The  walls  of  Bethhoron,  maimed  only  with  the  wreck  of  the 
oops  that  we  had  routed  from  all  their  positions.  eouM  offer 
>  impediment  to  hands  and  hearts  like  ours.  I  ordered  an 
imediate  assault.  The  resistance  was  desperate,  for  beytxtd 
da  city  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  nearer  than  AntipAtris. 
fewere  twice  repulsed,  and  I  headed  the  third  attack  mjsielf. 
lie  dead  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  I  had  already  arrired  at  the 
Mtof  the  rampart,  with  the  scaling-ladder  in  my  han«i«  wh»rn 
heard  Jubal's  voice  behind  me.  He  was  leaping  and  dan*^ 
ig  in  the  attitudes  of  utter  madness.  But  there  was  no  rime 
D  be  lost.  I  sprang  upon  the  battlements,  tore  a  &tan«lar*i 
tom  its  bearer,  and  waved  it  over  my  heail  with  a  i>h"at  of 
irtory.  The  plain,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  covered  with  the 
iost  rushing  to  the  assault,  echoed  the  cry;  I  was  at  the 
BDunit  of  fortune ! 

In  the  next  moment  I  felt  a  sudden  shock.     Darkness  cot- 
red  my  eyes,  and  I  plunged  headlong. 
I  awoke  in  a  dungeon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

The  Lapse  of  Years 

In  that  dungeon  I  lay  for  two  years ! "  How  I  lived,  m  but 
I  bore  existence,  I  can  now  have  no  conception.  I  was  lut 
mad,  nor  altogether  inseiisihle  to  things  about  me,  nor  ena 
without  occasional  inclination  for  the  common  objects  of  W 
being.  I  u.sed  to  look  for  the  glimmer  of  daylight  that  ma 
suffered  to  t'nter  my  cell.  The  i-eflectioii  of  the  moon  in  i 
pool,  of  which,  by  climbing  to  the  loophole,  I  could  gain  i 
glimi>3i',  was  wait^sd  for  with  some  feeble  feeling  of  pleasure, 
but  Illy  animal  apjietitt-a  were  more  fiiUy  alive  than  ever.  An 
hiinr's  delay  of  the  miserable  provision  that  wa.s  thrown 
thriiuf;h  my  bars  made  me  wretched.  I  (le^'ouivd  it  like  a 
wild  Ix'ast,  and  then  longed  through  the  dreary  hours  for  its 

I  made  no  attem])t  to  escape.  I  dragged  myself  once  to 
the  entrance  of  the  dungeon,  found  it  secured  by  an  iron  door, 
and  ni'ver  tried  it  again.  If  every  bar  had  lx;en  broken,  I 
Bciiixfely  know  whether  I  should  have  attom[>t€d  to  pass  it 
Even  in  my  more  reasoning  hoiii-s,  I  felt  no  desire  to  more. 
])t'stiny  was  upon  me.  My  doom  was  mai'ked  in  characteta 
which  nothing  but  blindness  could  fail  to  read  ;  and  to  stnig- 
gli'  with  fat-e,  what  was  it  but  to  prejiare  for  new  misfortune? 

The  nif'uiory  of  my  wife  and  children  sometimes  broke 
tlirough  the  icy  ajiathy  with  which  I  labored  to  encrust  mj 
miud.  Tears  flowed ;  natui'e  stung  my  heart ;  I  groaned,  and 
made  the  vault  ring  with  the  cries  of  the  exile  from  earth  and 
heaven.  Ibit  tliis  ])as8ed  away,  and  I  was  again  the  self- 
divorced  man,  without  a  tie  to  bind  him  to  transitory  things. 
I  lieaid  the  thunder  and  the  winds;  the  lightnings  sometimes 
starlled  me  fnim  my  .«avage  sleep.  But  what  were  they  w 
me!     1  waa  dreadfully  secure  from  the  fiercest  rage  of  nature. 
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rVieiv  were  nights  when  I  conceived  that  I  could  distinguish 

^e    roarings  of  the  ocean,  and,  shuddering,  seemed  to  hrar 

cries  of  drowning  men.     But  those,  too,  passed  awav.     I 

^"^ept  remembrance  from  my  mind,  and  felt  a  sort  of  vague 

^^Joyment  in  the  effort  to  defy  the  last  power  of  evil.     Cold, 

*^^^t,  hunger,  waking,  sleep,  were  the  calendar  of  my  year, 

^*^e  only  i>oints  in  which  I  was  sensible  of  existence ;   I  felt 

"*ike  some  of-  those  torpid  animals  which,  buried  in  stones  from 

^*^e  creation,  live  on  until  the  creation  shall  be  no  more. 

But  this  suUenness  was  only  for  the  waking  hour :  night  had 
*^  old,  im])lacable  dominion  over  me;  full  of  vi\-id  miser}-, 
^^wded  with  the  bitter-sweet  of  memory,  I  wan<lered  free 
^tnong  those  forms  in  which  my  spirit  had  found  matchless 
loveliness.  Then  the  cruel  caprice  of  fancy  would  sting  unf' ; 
1^1  the  very  concord  of  enchanting  sounds  there  would  c»jme  a 
fiinereal  voice ;  in  the  circle  of  the  happy,  I  was  appalled  by 
Qome  hideous  \asage  uttering  words  of  mystery.  A  sjjectral 
torm  would  hang  uix)n  my  steps  and  tell  me  that  I  was  un- 
done. 

From  one  of  those  miserable  slumbers  I  was  roused  bv  a 
Toioe  pronouncing  my  name.  I  at  first  confounded  it  with 
the  wanderings  of  sleep.  But  a  chilling  touch  upon  my  fore- 
head completely  aroused  me.  It  was  night,  yet  my  eyes,  ar;- 
castomed  to  darkness,  gradually  discovered  the  first  intruder 
who  ever  stood  within  my  lining  grave;  nothing  human  fould 
look  more  like  the  dead.  A  breathing  skeleton  stood  Urfore 
me.  The  skin  clung  to  his  bones ;  misery  was  in  ever}-  fea- 
ture ;  the  voice  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"Rise,"  said  this  wretched  being,  "prince  of  Naphtali,  you 
are  free;  follow  me." 

Strange  thoughts  were  in  the  words.  Was  this  indeed  the 
universal  summoner— the  being  whom  the  prosj)erous  dread, 
but  the  wretched  love?  Had  the  King  of  Terrors  stofid  U*- 
fore  me  I  could  not  have  gazed  on  him  with  more  wonder. 

"Rise,"  said  the  voice  impatiently;  "we  have  but  an  hour 
till  daybreak,  and  you  must  escape  now  or  never." 

The  sound  of  freedom  scattered  my  apathy.  The  world 
opened  upon  my  heart;  country,  friends,  children  were  in 
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•au  voriii.  suit  I  ttw«l  np  with  the  feeling  of  one  to  win  I 
1:^  31  e?>n  OB  the  scaffold. 

Vr  naiif  'xaznNl  forvird  thraugh  the  winding  vaj  to 
-SMr.  Be  Ajppeil:  I  hewd  him  ntter  i  groan,  strike  fiendf  I 
ttfuuc  :3kt  JmOf  ud  IiIL  I  foand  him  lying  &t  thethnA-  | 
':>ii  wTGfaxEG  foiweh  or  madaa :  c&nied  him  back,  and,  b;  tk  1 
s«ia  :C  ^iu  atue  nl  vztec  kft  to  moistea  m;  solituy  noli  ' 
naCL-Rc  lim  to  hu  wnan. 

~TV  wrad.'*'  aid  he.  -miut  have  closed  the  door,  udn 
i»  '^Mtnwil  S0  dii»  GMRCfaer.  So  be  it ;  with  neither  of  u  en 
t^  teru^ptt  w  Itjoig.     Fazeweli!" 

H-*  iux  kisLwIf  Kpm  his  fare.  A  noise  of  some  heai; 
t=.ja;^xi«:  cviEivd  ns  both.  He  listened,  and  said:  "Tbm 
:?  Zr:<*  ml'-  Tht  flajv  who  let  me  in  is  forcing  the  dow." 
W.-  7^^>^i  '.:■  isgix  2131.  aihi  to^ijied  and  toie  at  the  massif? 
*:-  T.-i  iL  Tii't  :!w  iiai^s  were  fixnl,  but  foiind  oiirutnuet 
^*^^~i  is  .-■r'fir^r-zA.'.  is  an  infant's.  Tho  slave  nt)wcri«l 
•  ■■.-  '.LiZ  'r.T  r:.:!*;  -v-  :;t'  ;h-  attem[>t,  that  day  was  brt-akini; 
a:.",  ti-r  --i^i  ^is  "  hui-X.  We  iuiplDroil  him  to  tiy 
r,ri.>-  :;.  ?-.  Br  a  v^-^s:  ■?£"«  he  dn^ve  his  crowbar  through 
r.ut-  -f  ::.-  jOTr".*:  :h.e  tieaia  of  li«ht  gave  ns  courage,  and 
wilh  '":r  .in'.V'i  frr^i^h  we  heav>>d  at  the  joints,  which  wei» 
i-viil^utiv  l-v-secin^.  In  the  midst  of  our  work  the  slare 
tli-i|,  ami  I  hra^i  a  •.■'.::no*  into  the  pool  beneath. 

"He  ha.4  j^r.^Lr-i,"  jaid  niv  ivmpanion.  "The  door  is  on 
I.Ik-  fwi-  ff  a  I'tv^'iy-i-T*.  He  ha#  fallen,  in  the  attempt  t*)  es- 
(-ii|B-,  Hiid  wp  are  n-'^  dnally  undone." 

'I'lii-  (fTiani,  .iisr-.rN^l  \<y  tli.'  noise,  arrived,  and  in  the 
ilrhtJiH  of  our  1*11  we  he^pl  the  dav  spent  in  making  the  iin- 
piis'iiililc  iHirrii-r  tinr.er  than  ever. 

¥•»■  miiuc  hours  mv  cvimpanion  lay  in  that  state  of  exhans- 
lioti  wlii'^li  I  conld  n<.'t  distin^ish  frv>m  uneasy  slumber,  and 
mIi it'll  I  nllrilxit'-d  to  the  fatiinie  of  our  cimiuion  labors.  Bat 
liii  i;i<i)iii.4  iM'came  KO  di-ep  that  I  rentured  to  muse  him,  and 
i.M'ii  III  I'hi.-r  him  with  the  ehamvs  of  est-ajw. 

'  I    liHvi'  mil.  Kiciit,"  ."iaid  he:  "I  shall  never  sleep  agaiiii 

itittil  thr  i[i'»vi'  givi'M  mc  that  shimlier  in  which  the  wretched 

I'lti  iil>>iit<  Ditd  if'Ht.     KscagteT    No — for  months,  for  years,  1 
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tare  had  but  one  object.     I  have  traversed  mountain  and  sf*a     SsiatMei 
for  it;  I  have  given  to  it  day  and  night,  all  that  I  possessed    ^^SSf^ 
in  the  world;  I  could  give  no  more  but  my  life,  and  that  too 
I  was  to  give.     I  stood  within  sight  of  that  object.     But  it  is 
snatched  from  me,  and  now  the  sooner  I  perish  the  better." 
He  writhed  with  mental  pain. 

"But  what  cause  can  you  have  for  being  here?  You  have 
not  fought  our  tyrants.     Who  are  you?  " 

**  One  whom  you  can  never  know — a  being  bom  to  honor 
and  happiness,  but  who  perverted  them  by  pride  and  re- 
venge, and  whose  last  miserable  hope  is,  that  he  may  die  un- 
known, and  without  the  curses  that  fall  on  the  traitor  and  the 
murderer.     Prince  of  Naphtali,  farewell ! " 

I  knew  the  speaker  in  those  words  of  wo.  I  cried  out: 
**  Jubal,  my  friend,  my  kinsman,  my  hero !  Is  it  you,  then, 
who  have  risked  your  life  to  save  me?  " 

I  threw  myself  beside  him.  He  crept  from  me.  I  caught 
his  meager  hand;  I  adjured  him  to  live  and  hope. 

He  started  away  wildly.  "  Touch  me  not ;  I  am  unfit  to 
live.  I — I  have  been  your  ruin,  and  yet  He  who  knows  the 
heart,  knows  that  I  alone  am  not  to  blame.  I  was  a  dupe  to 
furious  passions,  the  victim  of  evil  counselors,  the  prey  of 
disease  of  mind.  On  my  crimes  may  Heaven  have  mercy ! 
They  are  beyond  the  forgiveness  of  man." 

By  the  feeble  light,  which  showed  scarcely  more  than  the 
wretchedness  of  my  dungeon,  I  made  some  little  preparations 
for  the  refreshment  of  this  feverish  and  famished  being.  His 
story  agitated  him,  and  strongly  awakened  as  my  curiosity 
was,  I  forbore  all  question.  But  it  lay  a  burden  on  his  mind, 
and  I  suffered  him  to  make  his  confession. 

"  I  loved  Salome,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  was  so  secure  of  accept- 
ance, according  to  the  custom  of  our  tribe,  that  I  never  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  an  obstacle  to  our  marriage.  My 
love  and  my  pride  were  equally  hurt.  The  new  distinctions 
of  her  husband  made  my  envy  bitterness.  To  change  the 
scene,  I  went  to  Jerusalem.  I  there  found  malice  active. 
Your  learning  and  talents  had  made  you  obnoxious  long  be- 
fore;  your  new  fame  and   rank  turned  envy   into  hatred. 
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Onias,  whose  dagger  you  tamed  from  fhe  boBom  of  tke  noUe 
Eleazar,  remembeied  his  disgrace.  He  headed  the  oonspiiiej 
against  you,  and  nothing  but  the  heroic  vigor  with  whidiyoa 
stirred  up  the  nation  could  have  saved  you  long  since  fnn 
the  last  extremities  of  faction.  Hy  unhappy  state  of  mind 
threw  me  into  his  hands.  I  was  inflamed  against  you  by  per 
petual  calumnies.  It  was  even  proposed  that  I  should  aocose 
you  before  the  Sanhedrin  of  dealing  with  the  powers  of  diik* 
ness.  Proofs  were  offered  which  my  bewildered  leisoD 
could  scarcely  resist.  I  was  assailed  with  subtle  aigoment; 
stimulated  by  sights  and  scenes  of  strange  import,  horrid  and 
mysterious  cUsplays,  which  implicate  the  leaders  of  Jerusalem 
deeply  in  the  crime  of  the  idolaters.  Spirits,  or  the  sem- 
blances of  spirits,  were  raised  before  my  eyes;  voices  were 
heard  in  the  depths  and  in  the  air,  denouncing  you,  even  yon, 
as  the  enemy  of  Judea  and  of  man ;  I  was  commanded,  in  the 
midst  of  thunders,  real  or  feigned,  to  destroy  you." 

Here  his  voice  sank,  his  frame  quivered ;  and  wrapping  his 
head  in  his  cloak,  he  remained  long  silent.  To  relieve  him 
from  his  confession,  I  asked  for  intelligence  of  my  family  and 
of  the  country. 

"  Of  your  family  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  said  he  mourn- 
fully ;  "  I  shrank  from  the  very  mention  of  their  name.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  I  had  but  one  pursuit— the  discovery  of 
your  prison.  I  refused  to  hear,  to  think,  of  other  things.  I 
felt  that  I  was  dying,  and  I  dreaded  to  appear  before  the 
great  tribunal  with  the  groans  from  your  dungeon  rising  up 
to  stifle  my  prayers." 

"  But  is  our  country  still  torn  by  the  Koman  wolves?  " 

"  The  whole  land  is  in  tumult."  Blood  and  horror  are  under 
every  roof  from  Lebanon  to  Idumea.  The  Koman  sword  is 
out,  and  it  falls  with  cruel  havoc;  but  the  Jewish  dagger 
pays  it  home,  and  the  legions  quail  before  the  naked  valor  of 
the  peasantry.  Yet  what  is  valor  or  patriotism  to  us  now? 
We  are  in  our  grave  I  " 

The  thought  of  my  family  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  a 
ferocious  war  only  kindled  my  eagerness  to  escape  from  this 
den  of  oblivion.     It  was  evening,  and  the  melancholy  moon 
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tAirew  the  old  feeble  gleam  on  the  wat*rr  which  hai>>!.r.j 
Veeato  me  the  ouly  mirror  of  ht-r  eouutcuancY.     1  ?ui.irLly 
observed  the  light  darkt^ned  by  a  figure  steal :l;j  al.:.^  :Le 
e^e  of  the  pool.     It  apjuxtaehtrd,  aiid  tlie  WL.rd>  wr-:v  whis- 
pered: **It  is  impossible  to  break  tijifii  the  dtvr  fr«.'ni  wiih-.-ut 
while  the  guai'd  is  on  the  wateh ;  but  try  whtrther  it  can  not 
be  opened  from  within.*'     A  crowbar  vt^ls  p;:>hed  into  the 
loophole;  its  bearer,  the  slave,  who  had  e>i.-a]»»-ii  i»y  swim- 
Bung,  jumi)ed  down  and  was  gone. 

I  left  Jubal  where  he  lay,  lingered  at  the  di-or  till  all  ex- 
ternal sounds  ceased,  and  then  made  my  dfsj»Tate  attempt. 
1  was  wasted   by   confinement,  but   the   mind  is   fwrtr,     I 
labored  with  furious  effort  at  the  mass  of  lx.il t  and  bar.  and 
>t  length  felt  it  begin  to  give  way.     I  saw  a  star,  the  first  for 
two  long  years,  twinkling  through  the  fracture.      Another 
kour*s  lalxjr  unfixed  the  huge  hinge,  and  I  felt  the  night  air, 
^1  and  fragrant,  on  my  cheek.     I  now  grasi>ed  the  last  bar, 
^^  was  in   the  act  of  forcing  it  from  the  wall  when  the 
^onght  of  Jubal  struck  me.     There  was  a  stniggle  of  a  mo- 
ment in  my  mind.     To  linger  now  might  be  to  give  the  guiu-d 
^ne  to  intercept  me.     I  was  hungering  for  libei-ty.     It  was 
^  me  at  that  moment  what  water  in  the  desert  is  to  the  dying 
^^van— the  sole  assuaging  of  a  frantic  thirst,  of  a  fiery  and 
^nsuming  fever  of  the  soul.     If  the  grains  of  dust  under 
^J  feet  were  diamonds,  I  would  have  given  them  to  feel  my- 
^If  treading  the  dewy  grass  that  lay  waving  on  the  hillside 
before  me. 

A  tall  shadow  passed  along.  It  was  that  of  a  mountain 
shepherd,  spear  in  hand,  guarding  his  flock  from  the  wolves. 
He  sto[)ped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dung(H>n,  and,  gaz- 
ing on  the  moon,  broke  out  with  a  rudt*.  but  sweet  voice  into 
song.  The  melody  was  wild,  a  lamentation  over  tlie  fallen 
glories  of  Judea,  "whose  sun  was  set,  and  whose  remaining 
light,  sad  and  holy  as  the  beauty  of  the  moon,  must  soon 
decay."  The  word  freedom  mingled  in  the  s(mg,  and  every 
note  of  that  solemn  strain  vibrated  to  my  heart.  The  shep- 
herd passed  along. 

I  tore  down  the  bar  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  face  of 
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heaveu.  Hy  feet  were  apoQ  the  free  gioaiid!  I  nt 
hutily  to  the  cell  tod  told  Jobal  the  glad  tidings,  bat  k  1 
heud  me  Dot.  To  abandon  him  there  vas  to  give  him i^ta  1 
inevitable  death,  either  by  the  swoidB  of  the  guard  or  bj  At  I 
leas  mercifui  iiiflictiiHi  of  fomise.  I  carried  him  in  ^  1 
ahonldera  ta  the  entranoe.  A  roar  of  ridicule  broke  on  ne  tt  j 
the  thieahoid.  The  guard  stood  drawn  up  in  fnmt  of  tla  ! 
dilapidated  door;  and  the  si^t  of  the  prisoner  eatiappedk  1 
the  very  crisis  of  escape  was  the  true  food  for  ruffian  nuttiL  ' 
Staggering  under  my  burden,  I  yet  burst  (onrard,  but  «ii 
received  in  a  circle  of  leveled  spears.  Beaiatanoe  was  now 
desperate ;  yet  even  vfaen  sunk  upon  the  gnxind  under  i^ 
burden,  I  attempted  to  resist  or  gather  their  points  in  mj 
bosom  and  periah.  But  my  feeble  efforts  only  raised  new 
scoffing.  I  was  unworthy  of  Roman  Bteel,  and  the  gniid, 
aft^r  amusing  themselves  with  my  impotent  rage,  dn^ed  me 
within  tht^  passage,  placed  Jubal,  who  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  beside  me,  blocked  up  the  door,  and  wished  me 
"better  supcess  the  next  time." 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  that  night  in  fierce  agitation.  The 
apathy,  the  proteeting  scorn  of  external  things,  that  I  had  nur- 
tured, as  other  men  would  nurture  happiness,  was  gone.  The 
glimpse  of  the  sky  haunted  me;  a  hundred  times  in  the  Dight 
I  thought  that  I  was  treading  on  the  grass;  that  I  felt  its 
refnfshing  moisture;  that  the  air  was  breathing  balm  on  wj 
cheek ;  that  the  shepherd's  song  was  still  echoing  in  my  ears, 
and  thiit  I  saw  him  pointing  to  a  new  way  of  escape  from  mf 
inextricable  dungeon. 

In  one  of  those  half-dreams  I  flung  the  crowbar  from  mj 
hand.  A  sound  followed,  like  the  fall  of  stones  into  wat*r. 
The  sound  wntiuued.  Still  stranger  echoes  followed,  whicli 
my  bewildered  fancy  turned  into  all  similitudes  of  earth  snd 
(jcean— the  man-h  of  triKips,  the  distant  roar  of  thunder,  the 
duiilnng  of  hillows,  the  clamor  of  battle,  boisterous  mirth) 
and  the  groaning  and  heaving  of  masts  and  rigging  in  storm. 
Tlie  duiifjwm  was  as  dark  as  death,  and  I  felt  my  way 
towiinl  the  sound.  To  my  surprise,  the  accidental  blow  of 
tlip  liar  had  loosened  a  part  of  the  wall  and  made  an  oiifioe 
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U^rge  enough  to  admit  the  human  body.  The  pale  light  of 
K^^ming  showed  a  cavern  beyond,  narrow  and  rugged.  It 
blanched  into  a  variety  of  passages,  some  of  them  fit  for 
l^cything  but  the  fox's  burrow.  I  returned  to  the  lair  of  my 
tmhappy  companion,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  follow  only  by 
the  declaration  that  if  he  refused  I  must  perish  by  his  side. 
My  scanty  provisions  were  gathered  up.  I  led  the  way,  and, 
determined  never  to  return  to  the  place  of  my  misery,  we  set 
forward  to  tempt  in  utter  darkness  the  last  chances  of  famine 
— pUgrims  of  the  tomb. 

We  wandered  through  a  fearful  labyrinth  for  a  period  which 
utterly  exhausted  us.  Of  night  and  day  we  had  no  knowledge. 
I  was  sinking,  when  a  low  groan  struck  my  ear.  I  listened 
pantingly ;  it  came  again.  It  was  evidently  from  some  object 
close  beside  me.  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  pushed  in  the 
door  of  a  large  cavern ;  a  flash  of  light  illumined  the  passage. 
Another  step  would  have  plunged  us  into  a  pool  a  thousand 
feet  below. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Duffi  in  a  Qpoem 

The  cavem  thus  opened  to  us  '*  seemed  to  be  the  magazine 
of  some  place  of  trade.  It  was  crowded  with  chests  and 
bales,  heaped  together  in  disorder.  What  dangerous  owners 
we  might  meet  cost  us  no  question ;  life  and  liberty  were  be- 
fore us.  I  cheered  Jubal  till  his  scattered  senses  returned, 
and  he  clasped  my  feet  in  humiliation  and  gratitude. 

We  were  now  like  men  created  anew.     We  forced  our  way 
through  piles  that  but  an  hour  before  would  have  been  moun- 
tains to  our  despairing  strength.     The  cavem  opened  into  an- 
other, which  seemed  the  dwelling  of  some  master  of  extraordi- 
uaiy  opulence.     Silken  tissues  hung  on  the  walls ;  the  ceiling 
was  a  Tyrian  canopy ;  precious  vases  stood  on  tables  of  citron 
and  ivory.     A  large  lyre,  superbly  ornamented,  was  suspended 
in  an  opening  of  the  rock,  and  gave  its  melancholy  music  u» 
the  wind.     But  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen.     Was  this 
one  of  the  true  wonders  that  men  classed  among  the  fictions 
of  Greece  and  Asia?     The  Nereids  with  their  queen  could  not 
have  souglit  a  more  secluded  palace.     Onward  we  heard  the 
sounds  of  ocean.     We  followed  them,  and  saw  one  of  those 
scenes  of  grandeur  which  nature  creates,  as  if  to  show  the  ht- 
tleness  of  man. 

An  arch  tliree  times  the  height  of  the  loftiest  temple,  and 
ribbed  with  marble,  rose  broadly  over  our  heads.  Innumer- 
able shafts  of  the  purest  alabaster,  rounded  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  seuli)ture,  rose  in  groups  and  clusters  to  the  solemn 
roof ;  wildflowers  and  climbing  plants  of  every  scent  and  hue 
gathered  round  the  capitals,  and  hung  the  gigantic  sides  of 
the  hall  with  a  lovelier  decoration  than  ever  was  wrought  in 
loom.  The  awful  V)eauty  of  this  ocean  temple  bowed  the 
heart  in  instinctive  homage.     I  felt  the  sacredness  of  nature. 
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®Ut  this  grandeur  was  alone  worthy  of  the  spectacle  to  which  9n  ti 
^t  opened.  The  whole  magnificence  of  the  Mediterranean  civet 
spread  before  our  eyes,  smooth  as  polished  silver  and  now 
'^fleeting  the  glories  of  the  west.  The  sun  lay  on  the  horizon 
iti  the  midst  of  crimson  clouds,  like  a  monarch  on  the  funeral 
pile,  sinking  in  the  splendors  of  a  conflagration  that  lighted 
earth  and  ocean. 

But  at  this  noble  portal  we  had  reached  our  limit.  The 
sides  of  the  cavern  projected  so  far  into  the  waters  as  to  make 
a  small  anchorage.  Access  or  escape  by  land  was  palpably 
impossible.  Yet,  here  at  least,  we  were  masters.  No  claim- 
ant presented  himself  to  dispute  our  title.  The  provisions  of 
our  unknown  host  were  ample,  and,  to  our  eager  tastes,  were 
dangerous  from  their  luxury.  The  evening  that  we  passed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  exhilarated  with  the  first  sensation  of 
liberty,  and  enjoying  every  aspect  and  voice  of  the  lovely 
scene  with  the  keenness  of  the  most  unhoped-for  novelty, 
was  a  full  recompense  for  the  toils  and  terrors  of  the  laby- 
rinth. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  surge  that  died  at  our  feet  mur- 
mured peace;  the  wheeling  sea-birds,  as  their  long  trains 
steered  homeward,  pouring  out  from  time  to  time  a  clangor 
of  wild  sounds  that  descended  to  us  in  harmony ;  the  little 
white-sailed  vessels,  that  skimmed  along  the  distant  waters 
like  summer  flies;  the  breeze  waving  the  ivy  and  arbutus, 
that  festooned  our  banquet-hall,  alike  spoke  to  the  heart  the 
language  of  peace. 

"If,"  said  I,  "my  death-bed  were  to  be  left  to  my  own 
choice,  on  the  edge  of  this  cavern  would  I  wish  to  take  my 
last  farewell." 

"  To  the  dying  all  places  must  be  indifferent, "  replied  my 
companion;  "when  Death  is  at  hand,  his  shadow  fills  the 
mind.  What  matters  it  to  the  exile,  who  in  a  few  moments 
must  leave  his  country  forever,  on  what  spot  of  its  shore  his 
last  step  is  planted?  Perhaps  the  lovelier  that  spot  the 
more  painful  the  parting.  If  I  must  have  my  choice,  let  me 
die  in  the  dungeon  or  in  battle :  in  the  chain  that  makes  me 
hate  the  earth,  or  in  the  struggle  that  makes  it  forgotten." 
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''Yet/'  said  I,  ''even  for  bafcUe,  if  we  would  aoqmt  oa- 
selves  as  becomes  men,  is  not  some  previous  rest  ahnoates- 
sential?  and  for  the  sterner  conflict  with  that  mi^ty  aemy 
before  whom  our  strength  is  vapor,  is  it  not  well  to  piepiK 
the  whole  means  of  mental  fortitude?  I  would  not  peiidi  in 
the  irritation  of  the  dungeon,  in  the  blind  fury  of  ma 
against  man,  nor  in  the  hot  and  giddy  whirl  of  human  cues. 
Let  me  lay  my  sinking  frame  where  nothing  shall  intinde 
upon  the  nobler  business  of  the  mind.  But  these  are  melan- 
choly thoughts.  Come,  Jubal,  fill  to  the  speedy  delivenuue 
of  our  country." 

"  Here,  then,  to  her  speedy  deliverance,  and  the  gloiy  of 
those  who  fight  her  battles ! "    The  cup  was  filled  to  the  brimi 
but  just  as  the  wine  touched  Ms  lips  he  flung  it  away.    ^  No," 
exclaimed  he,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  "it  is  not  for  such  as  I  to 
join  in  the  aspirations  of  the  patriot  and  the  soldier.    Prinoe 
of  Naphtali,   your   generous  nature  has  forgiven  me,  bat 
there    is  an    accuser  here" — and    he   struck    his  withered 
hand  wildly  upon  his  bosom — "that  can  never  be  silenced. 
Under  the  delusions,  the  infernal  delusions  of  your  enemies, 
I  followed  you  through  a  long  period  of  your  career,  unseen. 
Every  act,  almost  every  thought,  was  made  known  to  me,  fur 
you  were  surrounded  by  the  agents  of  your  enemies.     I  was 
driven  on  by  the  belief  that  you  were  utterly  accursed  by  ow 
law,  and  that  to  drive  the  dagger  to  your  heart  was  to  redeem 
our  cause.     But  the  act  was  against  my  nature,  and  in  the 
struggle  my  reason  failed.     When  I  stood  before  you  on  the 
morning  of  the  great  battle,  you  saw  me  in  one  of  those  fits  o! 
frenzy  that  always  followed  a  new  command  to  murder.    The 
misery  of  seeing  Salome's   husband  once  more. triumphant 
finally  plunged  me  into  the  Koman  ranks  to  seek  for  death. 
I  escAi)ed,  followed  the  army,  and  reached  Bethhoron  in  the^ 
midst  of  the  assault.     Still  frantic,  I  thought  that  in  you  I 
saw  my  rival  victorious.     It  was  this  hand,  this  p>arricidal 
hand,  that  struck  the  blow."     He  covered  his  face  and  wept- 
convulsively. 

The  mystery  of  my  captivity  was  now  cleared  up,  and  feel- 
ing only  pity  for  the  ruin  that  remorse  had  made,  I  succeeded^ 
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at  last  in  leatoring  him  to  some  degree  of  calmness.  I  even 
▼entured  to  cheer  him  with  the  hope  of  better  days,  when  in 
the  palace  of  his  fathers  I  should  acknowledge  my  deliverer. 

With  a  pressure  of  the  hand  and  a  melancholy  smile,  ^'  I 
know,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  not  long  to  live.  But  if  a 
prayer  of  mine  is  to  be  answered  by  that  greatest  of  all  Pow- 
ers whom  I  have  so  deeply  offended,  it  would  be,  to  die  in 
some  act  of  service  for  my  prince  and  my  pardoner!  But 
hark!" 

A  groan  was  uttered  close  to  the  spot  where  we  sat.  I 
perceived  for  the  first  time  an  opening  behind  some  furni- 
ture ;  entered,  and  saw  lying  on  a  bed  a  man  apparently  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

He  exclaimed:  "Three  days  of  misery — three  days  left 
alone,  to  die— without  food,  without  help,  abandoned  by  all. 
But  I  have  deserved  it.  Traitor  and  villain  as  I  am,  I  have 
deserved  a  thousand  deaths! " 

I  looked  upon  this  outcry  as  but  the  raving  of  pain,  and 
brought  him  some  wine.  He  swallowed  it  with  avidity,  but 
even  while  I  held  the  cup  to  his  lips,  he  sank  back  with  a  cry 
of  horror. 

"  Aye,"  cried  he,  "  I  knew  that  I  could  not  escape  you ;  you 
have  come  at  last.  Spirit,  leave  me  to  die !  Or  if,"  said  he, 
half  rising  and  looking  in  my  face  with  a  steady  yet  dim 
glare,  "you  can  tell  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  tell  me  what  is 
my  fate.  I  adjure  you,  fearful  being,  by  the  God  of  Israel ; 
by  the  gods  of  the  pagan,  or  if  you  acknowledge  any  god  Vje- 
yond  the  dreams  of  miserable  man,  tell  nie  what  I  am  to  be?  " 

I  continued  silent,  struck  with  the  agony  of  his  features. 
Jubal  entered,  and  the  looks  of  the  dying  man  were  turned 
on  him. 

"  More  of  them !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  more  tormentors !  more 
terrible  witnesses  of  the  tortures  of  a  wretch  whom  earth 
casts  out!  What  I  demand  of  you  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
live  as  I  have  lived— the  betrayer,  the  plunderer,  the  man 
of  blood?  But  you  will  give  me  no  answer.  The  time  of 
your  power  is  not  come." 

He  lay  for  a  short  period  in  mental  sufferings ;  then,  start- 
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ing  upon  his  feet  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  nature,  and 
with  furious  execrations  at  the  tardiness  of  death,  he  tore  oi 
the  bandage  which  covered  a  wound  on  his  forehead.  The 
blood  streamed  down  and  made  him  a  ghastly  spectacle. 

"  Aye,"  cried  he,  as  he  looked  upon  his  stained  hands,  "tlui 
is  the  true  color;  the  traitor's  blood  should  cover  the  tiaitoi's 
hands.  Years  of  crime,  this  is  your  reward.  The  betnyil  of 
my  noble  master  to  death,  the  ruin  of  his  house,  the  define- 
tion  of  his  name ;  these  were  the  right  beginnings  to  the  life 
of  the  robber." 

A  peal  of  thunder  rolled  over  our  heads  and  the  gash  of 
the  rising  waves  roared  through  the  cavern. 

"  Aye,  there  is  your  army,"  he  cried,  '*  coming  in  the  stono. 
I  have  seen  your  angry  visages  at  night  in  the  burning  Til- 
lage ;  I  have  seen  you  in  the  shipwreck ;  I  have  seen  yoa  ii 
the  howling  wilderness ;  but  now  I  see  you  in  shapes  mm 
terrible  than  all." 

The  wind  bursting  through  the  long  vaults  forced  open  the 
door. 

"  Welcome,  welcome  to  your  prey ! "  he  yelled,  and  drawing 
a  knife  from  his  sash,  darted  it  into  his  bosom.  The  act  was 
so  instantaneoas  that  to  arrest  the  blow  was  impossible.  He 
fell  and  died  witli  a  brief,  fierce  struggle. 

"Horrible  end,"  murmured  Jabal,  gazing  on  the  silent 
form  ;  "  happier  for  that  wretch  to  have  perished  in  the  hot- 
test strife  of  man  or  nature,  trampled  in  the  charge  or 
plunged  into  the  billows !  Save  me  from  the  misery  of  lonely 
death ! " 

**  Yet,"  said  I,  "  it  was  our  presence  that  made  him  feel 
He  was  guilty  of  some  crime,  perhaps  of  many,  that  the  sight 
of  us  awoke  to  torment  his  dying  hour.  I  saw  that  he  gazed 
uj)on  me  with  evident  alarm,  and  not  improbably  my  withered 
face,  and  those  rags  of  my  dungeon,  startled  him  into  recol- 
lections too  strong  for  his  decaying  reason." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before?  " 

"  Never. " 

I  gave  a  reluctant  l(X)k  at  the  hideous  distortion  of  a  coon- 
tenance  still  full  of  the  final  agony.     I  turned  away  in  awe- 
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^owy  Jubaly  to  think  of  ourselves.  Soon  we  shall  have 
J  tried  our  experiment.  A  few  days  must  exhaust  our 
iaions.  The  surges  roll  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other 
lave  the  rock." 

But  we  shall  die  at  least  in  pomp,"  said  Jubal.  ''No 
;  of  Asia  will  lie  in  a  nobler  vault,  nor  even  have  sincerer 
ieings  at  his  end ;  the  crows  and  vultures  are  no  hjpo- 
»." 

he  dead  man's  turban  had  fallen  off  in  his  last  violence, 
I  perceived  the  corner  of  a  letter  in  its  folds.  I  read  it ; 
intelligence  startled  me.  It  was  from  the  commandant  of 
Soman  fleet  on  the  coast  mentioning  that  a  squadron  was 
iQidiness  to  ''  attack  the  pirates  in  their  cavern." 
i  heavy  sound,  as  if  something  of  immense  weight  had 
hed  into  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  followed  by  many  voices, 
pped  our  conversation. 

"The  Romans  have  come,"  said  I,  "and  now  you  will  be 
inlged  with  your  wish  —  our  lives  are  forfeited — for  never 
HI  go  back  to  the  dungeon." 

"I  hear  no  sound  but  that  of  laughter,"  said  Jubal,  listen- 
K;  "those  invaders  are  the  merriest  of  cutthroats.  But  be- 
K  we  give  ourselves  actually  into  their  hands,  let  us  see  of 
*«tthey  are  made." 

We  left  the  chamber  and  returned  to  the  recess  from  which 
J  kad  originally  emerged.  It  commanded  a  view  of  the 
^  avenues  of  the  cavern ;  and  while  I  secured  the  dcior, 
^bal  mounted  the  wall,  and  reconnoitered  the  enemy  through 
i«8ure. 

^ These  are  no  Romans,"  whispered  he,  "but  a  set  of  the 

«t  jovial  fellows  that  ever  robbed  on  the  seas.     They  have 

l^ly  been  driven  in  by  the  storm,  and  are  now  preparing  to 

8t.    Their  voyage  has  been  lucky,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the 

^  that  they  are  hauling  in ;  and  if  wine  can  do  it,  they  will 

H  an  hour  or  two  drunk  to  the  last  man." 

Then  we  can  take  advantage  of  their  sleep,  let  IcKjse  one 

heir  boats,  and  away,"  said  I. 

mounted  to  see  this  pirate  festivity.     In  the  various  vistas 

he  huge  cavern  groups  of  bold-faced  and  athletic  men 
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were  gathering,  all  busy  with  the  work  of  the  timi.' ;  some  )i^ 
ing  tirea  against  the  walk  and  preparing  provisions: 
Htrippiiig  oS  their  wet  garments  and  bringing  othenantfl 
heaps  of  every  kind  and  color,  in  the  reeesses  of  the  toA 
some  wiping  the  spray  from  rusty  helmets  and  cothUi 
The  \'Rults  rang  with  songs,  boisterous  laughter,  the  ntilil 
of  armor,  and  the  creaking  and  rolling  of  chests  of  ]ilmid« 
The  dashing  of  the  sea  under  the  gale  filled  up  this 
dinaonance;  and  at  iDtervals  the  thunder,  bursting  diiedj 
above  our  heads,  mingled  with  all  and  overpowered  bU. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

<A  Tiraie  Band 

'hb  chamber  whose  costly  equipment  first  told  us  of  the  B  ^ratc  fcm 
lence  of  its  masters  was  set  apart  for  the  chief  rovers, 
>  were  soon  seated  at  a  large  table  in  its  center,  covered 
h.  luxury.  Flagons  of  wine  were  brought  from  cellars 
►wn  only  to  the  initiated;  fruits  piled  in  silver  baskets 
shed  along  the  board ;  plate  of  the  richest  workmanship, 
plunder  of  palaces,  glittered  in  every  form ;  tripods  loaded 
ii  aromatic  wood  threw  a  blaze  up  to  the  roof ;  and  from 
^  ceatral  arch  hung  a  superb  Greek  lamp,  shooting  out  light 
»iii  a  hundred  mouths  of  serpents  twined  in  all  possible 
^ys.  The  party  before  me  were  about  thirty*"  as  tierce-look- 
?  figures  as  ever  toiled  through  tempest ;  some  splendidly 
^ired,  some  in  the  rough  costume  of  the  deck ;  but  all  jovial, 
d  evidently  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  time, 
ker  men  had  paid  for  the  banquet,  and  there  was  probably 
t  a  vase  on  their  table  that  was  not  the  purchase  of  personal 
^-^xd.  They  sat,  conquerors,  in  the  midst  of  theii*  own 
phies;  and  not  the  most  self-indulgent  son  of  opulence 
id  have  luxuriated  more  in  his  wealth,  nor  the  most  ex- 
site  student  of  epicurism  have  discussed  his  luxuries  with 
t^  finished  and  fastidious  science.  Lounging  on  couches 
eied  with  embroidered  draperies,  too  costly  for  all  but 
^ces,  they  lectured  the  cooks  without  mercy :  the  venison, 
iasants,  sturgeon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  dishes  were  in 
icession  pronounced  utterly  unfit  to  be  touched,  and  the 
le  was  tasted,  and  often  dismissed,  with  the  caprice  of 
ates  refined  to  the  highest  point  of  delicacy.  Yet  the  sea 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  a  succession  of  courses 
reared,  and  were  despatched  with  a  diligence  that  prohib- 
l  all  language  beyond  the  pithy  phrases  of  delight  or  dis- 
•ointment. 
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QBUnMtifteM  The  wine  at  length  set  the  conyersation  flowingi  and  bm 
the  merits  of  the  various  vintages  the  speakers  diveiged  imto 
the  general  subjects  of  politics  and  their  profession;  on  te 
former  of  which  they  visited  all  parties  with  tolerably  equl 
ridicule ;  and  on  the  latter^  declared  unanimously  that  tk 
only  cause  worthy  of  a  man  of  sense  was  the  cause  for  wbiA 
they  were  assembled  round  that  table.  The  next  stage  wii 
the  more  hazardous  one  of  personal  jocularity ;  yet  even  thii 
was  got  over  with  but  a  few  murmurs  from  the  parties  suffer 
ing.  Songs  and  toasts  to  themselves,  their  loves,  and  their 
enterprises  in  all  time  to  come  relieved  the  drier  topics;  and 
all  was  good  fellowship  until  one  unlucKy  goblet  of  spoiled 
wine  soured  the  banquet. 

''So,  this  you  call  Chian,"  exclaimed  a  broad-built  figure, 
whose  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes  showed  him  to  be  a  son  of  the 
North ; ''  may  I  be  poisoned,''  and  he  made  a  hideous  grimace, 
'*  if  more  detestable  vinegar  ever  was  brewed ;  let  me  but  meet 
the  merchant,  and  I  shall  teach  him  a  lesson  that  he  will  re- 
member when  next  he  thinks  of  murdering  men  at  their  meals. 
Here,  baboon,  take  it;  it  is  fit  only  for  such  as  you." 

He  flung  the  goblet  i)oint -blank  at  the  head  of  a  negro, 
who  escaped  it  only  by  bounding  to  one  side  with  the  agility 
of  the  ape  that  he  much  resembled. 

"  Bad  news,  Vladomir,  for  our  winter's  stock,  for  half  of 
it  is  Chian,"  said  a  dark-featured  and  brilliant-eyed  Arab, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "Ho!  Syphax,  fill  roimd 
from  that  flagon,  and  let  us  hold  a  council  of  war  upon  the 
delinquent  wine." 

The  slave  dexterously  changed  the  wine;  it  was  poured 
round,  pronounced  first-rate,  and  the  German  was  laughed  at 
remorselessly. 

"  I  su])pose  I  am  not  to  believe  my  own  senses,"  remon- 
strated Vladomir. 

"Oh!  by  all  means,  as  long  as  you  keep  them,"  said  one, 
laughing. 

"Will  you  tell  me  that  I  don't  know  the  difference  between 
wine  and  that  poison?  " 

"  Neither  you  nor  any  man,  friend  Vladomii*,  can  know  much 
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upon  the  subject  after  his  second  dozen  of  goblets,"    sneered 

another  at  the  Grerman's  national  propensity. 
"You  do  him  injustice,"  said  a  subtle- visaged  Chiote  at  the 

opposite  side  of  the  table.     "  He  is  as  much  in  his  senses  this 

moment  as  ever  he  was.     There  are  brains  of  that  happy  con- 
stitution which  defy  alike  reason  and  wine." 

"Well,  I  shall  say  no  more,"  murmured  the  German  sul- 
lenly, "than  confound  the  spot  on  which  that  wine  grew, 
irherever  it  lies ;  the  hungriest  vineyard  on  the  Rhine  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  its  equal.     By  Woden,  the  very  taste 
will  go  with  me  to  my  grave." 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  said  the  Chiote,  irritated  for  the  honor 
of  his  country,  and  significantly  touching  his  dagger. '  "  But 
were  you  ever  in  the  island?  " 

**No;  nor  ever  shall,  with  my  own  consent,  if  that  flagon 
be  from  it,"  growled  the  German,  with  his  broad  eye  glaring 
on  his  adversary.  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  its  produce,  alive 
and  dead  to-night." 

The  wind  roared  without,  and  a  tremendous  thunder-jK'al 
checked  the  angry  dialog.     There  was  a  general  pause. 

"Come,  comrades,  no  quarreling,"  cried  the  Arab. 
"  Heavens,  how  the  storm  comes  on !  Nothing  can  ride  out 
to-night.  Here's  the  captain's  health,  and  safe  home  to 
him." 

The  cups  were  filled;  but  the  disputants  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  reconciled. 

"Ho!  Memnon,"  cried  the  master  of  the  table  to  a  sallow 
Egyptian  richly  clothed,  whose  simitar  and  dagger  sparkled 
with  jewels.  He  was  engaged  in  close  council  with  the  rover 
at  his  side.  "Layby  business  now;  you  don't  like  the  wine 
or  the  toast?  " 

The  Egyptian,  startled  from  his  conference,  professed  his 
perfect  admiration  of  both,  and  sipping,  returned  to  his  whis- 
per. 

"  Memnon  will  not  drink  for  fear  of  letting  out  his  secrets ; 
for  instance,  where  he  found  that  simitar,  or  what  has  become 
of  the  owner,"  said  a  young  and  handsome  Idumean  with  a 
smile. 
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Ubc  j^KP<<<n  '^  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  anthority  you  ask  me  ques- 
tions on  the  subject.  If  it  had  been  m  your  hands,  I  should 
have  never  thought  any  necessary,"  retorted  l^e  scowliiig 
Egyptian. 

''Aye,  of  course  not,  Memnon;  my  way  is  well  known. 
Fight  rather  than  steal;  plunder  rather  than  cheat;  and, 
after  the  affair  is  over,  account  to  captain  and  crew,  rather 
tlian  glitter  in  their  property,"  was  the  Idumean's  answer,  with 
a  glow  of  indignation  reddening  his  striking  features. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  the  Arab,  in  whose  eye  the  gems  flashed 
temptingly,  "  I  think  Memnon  is  always  under  a  lucky  star. 
We  come  home  in  rags,  but  he  regularly  returns  the  better  for 
his  trip ;  l^tolemy  himself  has  not  a  more  exquisite  tailor.  All 
depends,  however,  upon  a  man's  knowledge  of  naWgation  in 
this  world." 

"  And  friend  Memnon  knows  every  point  of  it  but  plain 
sailing,"  said  the  contemptuous  Idumean. 

The  Egyptian's  sallow  skin  grew  livid.  "  I  may  be  coward, 
or  liar,  or  pilferer,"  exclaimed  he ;  '*  but  if  I  were  the  whole 
three,  I  could  stand  no  chance  of  IxMng  distinguished  in  the 
present  company." 

"  Insult  to  the  whole  profession,"  laughingly  exclaimed  the 
Arab.  "  And  now  1  insist,  in  the  general  name,  on  3'our  giv- 
ing a  plain  account  of  the  j)roeeeds  of  your  last  cruise.  You 
can  l)e  at  no  loss  for  it." 

'*  No ;  for  he  has  it  by  his  side,  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
arithmetic,"  said  Hanno,  a  satirical -visaged  son  of  Carthage. 

'*  I  must  hear  no  more  on  the  subject,"  bitterly  pronounced 
the  Egj'ptian.  "Those  diamonds  belong  to  neither  captain 
nor  crew.  1  purchased  them  fairly,  and  the  seller  was,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  the  better  off  of  the  two." 

**Yes;  I  will  undoi*take  to  say,"  laughed  the  Idumean, 
"  that  you  left  him  the  happiest  dog  in  existence.  It  is  care 
that  makes  man  miserable,  and  the  less  we  have  to  care  for 
the  happier  we  are.  I  have  not  a  doubt  you  left  the  fellow 
at  the  summit  of  earthly  rapture !  " 

"  Aye !  "  added  the  Arab,  "  without  a  sorrow  or  a  shekel  in 
the  world." 
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Boisterous  mirth  followed  the  Egyptian,  as  he  started  from 
his  couch  and  left  the  hall,  casting  fierce  looks  in  his  retreat, 
like  Parthian  arrows,  on  the  carousal.  The  German  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  fallen  back  in  a  doze,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  slave's  refilling  his  goblet. 

"  Aye,  that  tastes  like  wine,"  said  he,  glancing  at  the  Greek, 
who  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  controversy. 

"  Taste  what  it  may,  it  is  the  very  same  wine  that  you  railed 
at  half  an  hour  ago,"  returned  the  Chiote ;  "  the  truth  is,  my 
good  Vladomir,  that  the  wine  of  Greece  is  like  its  language ; 
both  are  exquisite  and  unrivaled  to  those  who  understand 
them.  But  Nature  wisely  adapts  tastes  to  men,  and  men  to 
tastes.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  north  of  the  Danube 
they  prefer  beer." 

The  German  had  nothing  to  give  back  for  the  taunt  but 
the  frown  that  gathered  on  his  black  brow. 

The  Chiote  pursued  his  triumph,  and  with  a  languid,  lover- 
like gaze  on  the  wine,  which  sparkled  in  purple  radiance  to 
the  brim  of  its  enameled  cup,  he  apostrophized  the  produce 
of  his  fine  country. 

"  Delicious  grape  I — essence  of  the  sunshine  and  of  the  dew ! 
— what  vales  but  the  vales  of  Chios  could  have  produced  thee? 
What  tint  of  heaven  is  brighter  than  thy  hue?  What  fragrance 
of  earth  richer  than  thy  perfume?  " 

He  lightly  sipped  a  few  drops  from  the  edge,  like  a  libation 
to  the  deity  of  taste. 

"Exquisite  draft!"  breathed  he;  "unequaled  but  by  the 
rosy  lip  and  melting  sigh  of  beauty !  Well  spoke  the  proverb : 
'  Chios,  whose  wines  steal  every  head,  and  whose  women, 
every  heart.' " 

"You  forget  the  rest,"  gladly  interrupted  the  German — 
"and  whose  men  steal  everjrthing." 

A  general  laugh  followed  the  retort,  such  as  it  was. 

"Scythian!"  said  the  Greek  across  the  table,  in  a  voice 
made  low  by  rage,  and  preparing  to  strike. 

"  Liar ! "  roared  the  German,  sweeping  a  blow  of  his 
falchion,  which  the  Chiote  escaped  only  by  flinging  himself  on 
the  ground.     The  blow  fell  on  the  table,  where  it  caused  wide 
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Ubcaivtefn  devastation.  All  now  started  up;  swords  were  oat  on  every 
side,  and  nothing  but  forcing  the  antagonists  to  their  eells 
prevented  the  last  perils  of  a  difference  of  palate.  The  stoim 
bellowed  deeper  and  deeper. 

**  Here's  to  the  luck  that  sent  us  back  before  this  north- 
wester  thought  of  stirring  abroad/'  said  the  Arab.  ^  I  wish 
our  noble  captain  were  among  us  now.  ^Vhere  was  he  bKt 
seen?" 

'*  Steering  westward,  off  and  on  Rhodes,  looking  ont  for  the 
galley  that  cariied  the  procurator's  plate.  But  this  wind 
must  send  him  in  before  morning,"  was  the  answer  of  Hanno: 

"  Or  send  him  to  the  bottom,  where  many  as  bold  a  fellow 
has  gone  before  him,"  whispered  a  tall,  haggard-looking 
Italian  to  the  answerer. 

**  That  would  be  good  news  for  one  of  us  at  least,"  said 
Hanno.  "You  would  have  no  reckoning  to  settle.  Your 
crew  made  a  handsome  affair  of  the  Alexandrian  prize,  aud 
the  captain  might  lx»  looking  for  i-etunis,  friend  Tertulhis.'' 

"  Then  let  him  look  to  himself.     His  time  may  be  nearer 
than  he  thinks.     Plis  haughtiness  to  men  a.s  gocni  as  himself 
may  j)rovoke  justice   before  long,"  growled  the   Italian,  in 
memory  of  some  late  discipline. 
Hanno  laughed  hmdly. 

"Justice! — is  the  man  mad?  The  very  sound  is  high  trea- 
son in  our  gallant  company.  Why,  comrade,  if  justice  ever 
ventured  here,  where  would  some  of  us  have  l)een  these  last 
six  months?" 

The  sound  caught  the  general  ear ;  the  allusion  was  under- 
stood, and  the  Italian  was  dis])leased 

"  I  hate  to  be  i-euiarkable,"  said  he ;  "  with  the  honest  it 
may  be  })roper  to  In?  honest;  but  beside  you,  my  facetious 
Haimo,  a  man  should  cultivate  a  little  of  the  opposite  schoi^l 
in  meix?  compliment  to  his  friend.  You  had  no  scruples  when 
you  hanged  the  merchant  the  other  day. " 

A  murnuir  arose  in  the  hall. 

**  Comrades,"  said  Hanno,  with  the  air  of  an  orator,  '*  hear 
me  too  on  that  subject:  three  words  will  settle  the  question 
to  men  of  sense.     The  merchant  was  a  regular  trader.     Will 
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*iiy  mail  who  knows  the  world,  aud  has  brains  an  atom  clearer        rbc 
^Wi  those  with  which  fate  has  gifted  my  virtuous  friend,  ^SiSS 
relieve  tliat  1,  a  regular  liver  by  the  merchant,  would  extin- 
8^ish  that  by  which  1  live?     Sensible  physicians  never  kill  a 
P'ltient  while  he  can  pay ;  sensible  kings  never  exterminate  a 
P^vinee  when  it  can  produce  anything  in  the  shaf>e  of  a  tax ; 
'^'isihle  women  nc^vcr  pray  for  the  extinctif:n  of  our  sex  until 
^ey  despair  of  getting  husbands;    sensible  husbands  never 
^ish  their  wives  out  of  the  world  while  they  can  get  anything 
yjr their  living:  so,  sensible  men  of  our  profession  will  never 
l>ut  a  merchant  under  water  until  they  can  make  nothing  by 
li«  remaining  aV)Ove  it.     1  have,  for  instance,  raised  contribu- 
tions on  that  same  trader  every  summer  these  five  years;  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  fortune,  hope  to  have  the  same  thing  to  say 
for  five  times  as  many  years  to  come.     No,  I  would  not  see 
any  man  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.     In  six  muntlis  he  will 
have  a  cargo  again,  and  I  shall  meet  him  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  ever." 

The  ( 'arthaginian  was  highly  applauded. 
'*Malek,  you  don't  drink,"  cried  the  Arab  to  a  gigantic 
Ethiopian  toward  the  end  of  the  table.     **  Hei^e,  1  pledge  you 
in  the  very  wine  that  was  marked  for  the  Enii)eror\s  cellar." 
Malek  tast^*d  it,  and  sent  back  a  cup  in  return. 
"The  Emperor's  wine  may  l)e  good  enough  for  hiui/'  was 
the  niessagi' ;  **  but  1  prefer  the  win(»  yonder,  marked  for  the 
Em[>eror'8  butler." 
The  verdict  wjis  fully  in  favor  of  tin*  Ethinjiian. 
*' In  all  matt^M's  of  this  kind,"  said  Malek,  with  an  air  of 
supreme  tast4^,  **  I  look  first  to  the  stores  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessors— the  science  of  life  is  in  the  masters  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  cellar.     Your  emiK»rors  and  j»rocurators,  of  course, 
must  be  content  with  what  they  can  get.     But  the  man  who 
wishes  to  have  the  first-rate  wine  should  Ik*  on  good  terms  with 
the  butler.     1  caught  this  sample  on  my  last  voyage*  after 
the  imi)erial  fleet.     Nero  n<'ver  had  such  wine  on  his  table." 

He  indulged  himself  in  a  long  draft  of  this  exclusive 
luxury,  and  sank  on  his  couch,  with  his  hand  clasping  the 
superbly  embossed  flagon — a  part  of  his  prize. 
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"The  black  churl,"  said  a  little  shriveled  Syriaiiy  "never 
shares ;  he  keeps  his  wine  as  he  keeps  his  money. ^ 

"  Aye,  he  keeps  everything  but  his  character,"  whispered 
Hanno. 

"There  you  wrong  him,"  observed  the  Syrian;  "no  man 
keeps  his  character  more  steadily.  By  Beelzebub!  it  is  like 
his  skin ;  neither  will  be  blacker  the  longest  day  he  has  to 
live." 

A  roar  of  laughter  rose  round  the  hall. 

"  Black  or  not  black,"  exclaimed  the  Ethiopian,  with  a  sul- 
len grin,  that  showed  his  teeth  like  the  fangs  of  a  wild  beast, 
"my  blood's  as  red  as  yours." 

"Possibly,"  retorted  the  little  Syrian;  "but  as  I  must  take 
your  word  on  the  subject  till  I  shall  have  seen  a  drop  of  it 
spilt  in  fair  fight,  1  only  hope  I  may  live  and  be  happy  till 
then ;  and  I  can  not  put  up  a  better  prayer  for  a  merry  old 
age." 

"Thore  is  no  chance  of  your  ever  seeing  it,"  gi*owled  the 
Ethiopiiui;  "you  love  the  baggage  and  the  hold  too  well  to 
leave  them  to  accident,  be  the  tight  fair  or  foul." 

The  laugh  was  easily  raised,  and  it  was  turned  against  the 
Syrian,  who  started  up  and  declaimed  with  a  fury  of  gesture 
that  made  the  ridicule  still  louder. 

**  I  ap|M^al  to  all,"  cried  the  liery  orator;  "  I  api>eal  to  every 
man  of  honor  among  us,  whether  by  night  or  day,  on  land  or 
water,  1  have  ever  l)een  backward." 

*'  Never  at  an  escape,"  interrupted  the  Ethiopian. 

"Whether  I  have  ever  broken  faith  with  the  band?  " 

"  Likely  enough ;  where  nobody  trusts,  we  may  defy  trea- 
son." 

"  ^^^lether  my  character  and  services  are  not  known  and 
valued  by  our  captain  ?  "  still  louder  exclaimed  the  irritated 
Syi'iau. 

"Aye,  just  as  little  as  they  deserve." 

"Silence,  brute!"  screamed  the  diminutive  adversary,  cast- 
ing his  keen  eyes,  that  doubly  blazed  with  rage,  on  the  Ethi- 
opian, who  still  lay  embracing  the  flagon  at  his  ease.  "  With 
heroes  of  your  complexion  I  disdam  all  contest.     If  I  must 
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fight,  it  shall  be  with  hnman  beings ;  not  with  savages — not 
with  monsters." 

The  Ethiopian's  black  cheek  absolutely  grew  red ;  this  taunt 
was  the  sting.  At  one  prodigious  bound  he  sprang  across  the 
table,  and  darted  upon  the  Syrian's  throat  with  the  roar  and 
the  fury  of  a  tiger  All  was  instant  confusion;  lamps, 
flagons,  fruits,  were  trampled  on ;  the  table  was  overthrown ; 
swords  and  poniards  flashed  in  all  hands.  The  little  Syrian 
yelled,  strangling  in  the  grasp  of  the  black  giant,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  rescued.  The 
Arab,  a  fine  athletic  fellow,  achieved  this  object,  and  bade 
him  run  for  his  life— a  command  with  which  he  complied  un- 
hesitatingly, followed  by  a  cheer  from  Hanuo,  who  swore  that 
if  all  trades  failed,  he  would  make  his  fortune  by  his  heels  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

Our  share  in  the  scene  was  come.  The  fugitive,  naturally 
bold  enough,  but  startled  by  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  antag- 
onist, made  his  way  toward  our  place  of  refuge.  The  black 
got  loose  and  pursued.  I  disdained  to  be  dragged  forth  as  a 
lurking  culprit,  and  flinging  open  the  door  stood  before  the 
crowd.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  The  tumult  was  hushed 
at  once.  Our  haggered  forms,  seen  by  that  half -intoxication 
which  bewilders  the  bi*ain  before  it  enfeebles  the  senses,  were 
completely  fitted  to  startle  the  superstition  that  lurks  in  the 
bosom  of  every  son  of  the  sea;  and  for  the  moment  they 
evidently  took  us  for  something  better,  or  worse,  than  man. 
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But  the  delusion  was  short-lived ;  my  voice  broke  the  spell, 
and  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  their  idle  alarm  increased 
their  rage.     "  Spies !  "  was  then  the  outcry,  and  this  dreaded 
sound  brought  from  beds  and  tables  the  whole  band.     It  was 
in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  speak;  the  mob  have  no  ears, 
whether  in  cities  or  caves,  and  we  were  dragged  forward  to 
undergo  our  examination.     Yet  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
midst  of  a  host  of  tongues,  all. questioning,  accusing,  and 
swearing  together? 

Some  were  ready  to  take  every  star  of  heaven  to  witness 
that  we  were  a  pair  of  Paphlagonian  pilots,  and  the  identical 
cues  liired  to  run  two  of  tlieir  ships  agi*ound,  by  which  the 
best  expedition  of  the  year  was  undone.  Others  knew  us  to 
have  been  in  the  regular  pay  of  the  procurator,  and  the  means 
of  betraying  their  last  captain  to  the  ax.  But  the  majority 
honored  us  with  the  character  of  simple  thieves,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  plunder  the  baggage. 

The  question  next  arose,  "  How  we  could  have  got  in?  ** 
and  for  the  first  time  the  carousers  thought  of  their  sentinel. 
I  told  them  what  1  had  seen.  They  poured  into  his  chamber, 
and  their  suspicions  wore  fixed  in  inexorable  reality:  "^A'e 
had  murdered  him."  The  si>eediest  death  for  us  was  now  the 
only  consideration.  Every  man  had  his  proposal,  and  never 
were  more  curious  varieties  of  escape  from  this  eWl  world 
offered  to  two  wrett*hes  already  weary  of  it;  but  the  Arab's 
voice  carried  the  point.  **  He  disliked  seeing  men  tossed  into 
tlie  tire;  ropes  were  too  useful,  and  the  sword  was  too  honor- 
able to  lx»  employed  on  rogues.  But  as  by  water  we  came,  by 
water  we  should  go."  The  sentence  was  received  with  a 
shout;  and  amid  laughter,  furious  cries,  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance, we  were  dragged  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
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There  was  a  new  scene.  The  tempest  was  appalling.  The 
waves  burst  into  the  anchorage  in  hoge  hesLps,  dashing  ^eets 
of  foam  up  to  its  roof.  The  wind  volleyed  in  gusts,  that  UkA 
the  stronge^st  off  their  feet ;  the  galleys  at  anchor  were  tossed 
as  if  they  were  so  many  weeds  on  the  surface  of  the  wal^r. 
Lamps  and  torches  were  useless,  and  the  only  light  was  from 
the  funereal  gleam  of  the  billows,  and  the  sheets  of  salfiuxms 
fire  that  fell  upon  the  turbulence  of  ocean  beyond.  Eren  the 
hardy  f otms  round  me  were  startled,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
a  furious  gust  that  swung  us  all  aside,  to  struggle  from  th^r 
grasp,  and  seizing  a  pike,  fight  for  my  life.  Jubal  seciod^l 
me  with  the  boldness  that  no  decay  could  exhaust,  and  setting 
our  backs  to  the  rocks,  we  for  a  while  baffled  our  executkmers. 
But  this  could  not  last  against  such  numbers.  Our  pikes 
were  broken ;  we  were  hemmed  in,  and  finally  dragge^l  again 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  that  with  its  foam  and  the  howl 
of  the  tumbling  billows  looked  like  the  jaws  of  some  huge 
monster  ready  for  its  prey. 

Bruised  and  overpowered,  I  was  on  the  point  of  denjring  my 
murderers  their  last  indulgence,  and  plunging  headlong,  when 
a  trumpet  sounded.  The  pirates  loosed  their  hold,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  large  galley  with  all  her  oars  broken  and  every 
sail  torn  to  fragments  shot  by  the  mouth  of  the  r^aveni,  A 
joyous  cry  of,  "  The  captain !  the  captain ! "  ei:h(Mnl  through 
the  vaults.  The  galley,  disabled  by  the  stonn,  ta^rked  several 
times  before  she  could  make  the  entrance ;  but  at  length,  by 
a  masterly  maneuver,  she  was  brought  rounrl,  and  <larted 
right  in  on  the  top  of  a  mountainous  billow.  Before  she 
touched  the  ground,  the  captain  had  leaped  into  the  arms  of 
the  band,  who  received  him  with  shouts.  His  quick  eye  fell 
upon  us  at  once,  and  he  demanded  fiercely  what  we  were. 
"  Spies  and  thieves  "  was  the  general  reply. 

"Spies!"  he  repeated,  looking  contemptuously  at  our 
habiliments — "impossible.  Thieves,  very  likely,  and  very 
beggarly  ones." 

I  denied  both  imputations  alike.  He  seemed  struck  by  my 
words,  and  said  to  the  crowd :  "  Folly !  Take  them  away,  if 
it  does  not  require  too  much  courage  to  touch  them ;  and  let 
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[rtain's  them  be  washed  and  fed  for  the  honor  of  hospitality  and  iMiei^ 
^       own  faces.     Here,  change  my  clothes  and  order  supper." 

I  attempted  to  explain  how  we  came.  ^^ 

"Of  course — of  course,"  said  the  captain,  pulling  off  \oi^\0 
dripping  garments  and  flinging  his  cloak  to  one,  his  cuirass        | 
to  another,  and  his  cap  to  a  third.     "  Your  rags  would  voach 
for  you  in  any  port  on  earth.     Or,  if  you  carry  on  the  trade 
of  treachery,  you  are  very  ill  paid.     Why,  Memnon,  look  at 
these  fellows ;  would  you  give  a  shekel  for  their  souls  and 
bodies?     Not  a  mite.     When  I  look  for  spies,  I  expect  to  find 
them  among  the  prosperous.     However,  if  you  turn  out  to  be 
spies,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  your  best  to-night,  for  you  shall 
be  hanged  to-morrow." 

He  hurried  onward,  and  we  followed,  still  in  durance. 
The  banquet  was  reinstated,  and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  band  gathered  round  to  hear  the  adventures  of  the  voyage. 

"All  has  been  ill  luck,"  said  the  captain,  tossing  off  a 
bumper.  "The  old  procurator's  spirit  was,  I  think,  abroad 
either  to  take  care  of  his  plate  or  to  torment  mankind,  aceortl- 
ing  to  his  custom.  We  were  within  a  boat's  length  of  the 
prize  when  the  wind  came  right  in  our  teeth.  Everything 
that  could,  ran  for  tlie  harbor ;  some  went  on  the  rocks ;  some 
straight  to  the  bottom ;  and  that  we  might  not  follow  their 
example,  I  put  the  good  ship  before  the  wind,  and  never  was 
bettor  pleased  than  to  find  myself  at  home.  Thus  you  see, 
comrades,  that  my  history  is  brief;  but  then  it  has  an  advan- 
tage that  history  sometimes  denies  itself — every  syllable  of  it 
is  true." 

As  the  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  him,  it  stnick  me  that  his 
face  wiis  familiar  to  my  recollection.  He  was  young,  but  the 
habits  of  liis  life  had  given  him  a  premature  manhood;  his 
eye  flaslicd  and  sparkled  with  Eastern  brilliancy,  but  his 
cheek,  after  the  first  flush  of  the  banquet,  was  pale;  and  the 
thinness  of  a  ])liysiognomy  naturally  masculine  and  noble, 
showed  that  either  eare  or  hardsliip  liad  lain  heavily  upon  his 
days.  He  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  the  table  when,  his 
glance  turning  where  we  stood  guarded,  he  ordered  us  to  be 
brought  before  him. 
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^  I  think,"  said  he,  '^yoa  came  liere  fans  a  dxr  cr 
I>id  you  find  no  difficulty  with  our  aentmeb?  ^ 

'*  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  Arab,  **  how  eonld  I  hxr^  f -:r 

t^lziat?     I  left  Titos,  or  by  whatever  of  his  hzadRti  z^uiit:^  2^ 

diose  to  be  called,  on  goard,  at  his  own  req;»:«^  tzjt  laj  I 

^tieered  for  the  Nile.     He  was  sicky  or  prexiaL'ic«i  zc  oft  ic- ; 

suid  as  I  gave  myself  bat  a  eoaple  of  dxy3  f*  <r  itai  rojkiZ^.  I 

expected  to  be  back  in  time  to  sare  him  from,  chrr  L-irrin  '.f 

l^is  own  company.     Bat  the  wind  said  odKrrwide — tLt  rr> 

^ays  were  ten ;  and  on  my  retom  we  foond  the  wT^c^tbr^i  frl- 

Xow  a  corpse — whether  from  being  taken  ill  and  T^ahvr  v^ 

lielp  himself,  or  from  the  assistance  of  diose  worthy  pr7>»:ca 

liere  whom  we  disooTered  in  attendanee.^ 

'^  On  that  sabject  I  hare  no  doabt  whaterer,*  ii:;«rr^«:«rti 
the  Egyptian ;  ^  those  villains  mordered  him.^ 

^It  is  possible,"  mosed  the  captain;  **bat  I  can  nv:  f  vr^- 
see  what  they  are  to  get  l^  it.  A  questioa  that  joc  iZ  I^a'T: 
will  acknowledge  to  be  of  eonsideraUe  imp^^rsanf:^.''  -^  :  Lr , 
with  a  careless  smile  at  the  Egyptian,  wkocse  2LT2irl>r  -w^ 
proverbiaL 

The  object  of  satire  was  stang,  and  to  g^  rid  of  tLr-  iar.* 
geroas  topic,  he  affected  wrath  and  said  impetuo'is'Iv : 

"Let  it  be  so;  let  oar  blood  go  for  nothing:  Irt  tr*:a^:LrrT 
thrive;  let  oar  throats  be  at  the  mercy  of  «rvfrrv  war^'i^rrliig 
ruffian;  and  let  us  have  the  consolation  that  our  lar^r.rs  aiA 
our  sacrifices  will  be  honored  with  a  sneer.  ^ 

He  tamed  to  the  crowd  waiting  round  as.  "  Brave  com- 
rades," exclaimed  he,  '^henceforth  understand  that  vou  are  at 
every  dagger's  mercy ;  that  if  you  are  left  behind,  you  may 
be  assassinated  with  impunity,  as,  if  you  are  taken  out  upou 
oar  foolish  expeditions,  your  lives  may  be  flung  away  upon 
the  whims  and  follies  of  would-be  heroes." 

The  crowd,  fickle  and  inflamed  by  wine,  gave  a  huzza  for 
the  "sailor's  friend."  The  Egyptian  encouraged,  and  ha\'ing 
a  load  of  gall  upon  his  memory,  made  the  desperate  venture 
of  at  once  disowning  the  authority  of  the  captain,  and  order- 
ing in  his  own  name  that  we  should  be  delivered  over  to  exe- 
Wtion, 
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tbiei         The  captain  listened  without  a  word,  but  his  hand  was  oa 
*       ^  his  simitar,  and  his  cheek  bumed,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
livid  accuser. 

The  crowd  pressed  closer  upon  us,  and  I  saw  the  dagger 
pointed  at  my  breast,  when  I  recollected  the  letter.  I  gave 
it  to  the  captain,  who  read  it  in  silence,  and  then,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  desired  it  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Egyp- 
tian. 

"Comrades,"  said  he,  "I  have  to  apologize  for  a  breach  of 
the  confidence  that  should  always  subsist  between  men  of 
honor.  I  have  here  accidentally  read  a  letter  which  the 
ciplier  shows  to  have  been  intended  for  our  trusty  friend 
Memnon ;  but  since  the  subject  is  no  longer  confined  to  him- 
self, he  will  doubtless  feel  no  objection  to  indulging  us  all 
with  the  correspondence." 

The  band  thronged  round  the  table;  expectation  sat  on 
every  face,  and  its  various  expression  in  the  crowded  circle  of 
those  strong  physiognomies — the  keen,  the  wondering,  the 
angry,  the  contemptuous,  the  convinced,  the  triumphant— 
would  have  made  an  incomjiarable  study  for  a  paint^^r.  The 
Egyptian  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand  and  read  the 
fatal  words. 

**The  fleet  will  lx»  off  the  northern  promontory  by  mid- 
night. You  will  light  a  signal,  and  Ix?  ready  to  conduct  the 
troops  into  the  cavern." 

The  reader  lot  the  fatal  despatch  fall  from  his  hands. 

An  outcry  of  wrath  rose  on  all  sides,  and  the  traitor  was  on 
the  point  of  being  saeriticed  when  the  young  Iduniean  gener- 
ously started  forward. 

*'  It  is  known,  1  believe,  to  every  man  here,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
dislike  and  distrust  Memnon  as  much  as  any  being  on  earth 
1  know  him  to  be  base  and  cruel,  and  therefore  hate  him.  I 
have  long  suspected  him  of  Ix^ing  connected  with  transactions 
that  nothing  but  the  madness  of  avarice  could  venture  upon, 
and  nothing  but  deatli  atone.  lUit  he  must  not  perish  witli- 
out  a  trial.  Till  incpiiry  is  made,  the  man  who  strikes  him 
must  strike  through  me." 

He  placed  himself  before  the  culprit,  who  now  taking  cour- 
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)f  long  and  dexterously  insisted  that  the  letter  was  a  for-Ubcs^t 
^ijy  invented  by  '^  assassins  and  those   who  employed   as- 
«ttssins." 

The  tide  of  popular  wisdom  is  easily  turned ;  opinion  was 
now  raging  against  me,  and  the  Egyptian  stood  a  fair  chance 
of  seeing  his  reputation  cleared  in  my  blood. 

"Come,"  said  the  captain,  rising,  "as  we  are  not  likely  to 
gain  much  information  from  the  living,  let  us  see  whether  the 
dead  can  give  us  any:  lead  on,  prisoners." 

I  led  the  way  to  the  recess.  The  dead  man  lay  untouched; 
but  in  the  interval  the  features  had  returned,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  death,  to  the  expression  of  former  years.  I  uttered 
an  exclamation ;  he  was  the  domestic  who  had  betrayed  me  to 
the  procurator. 

"Conscience! "  cried  the  Egyptian. 

"  Conscience ! "  echoed  the  crowd. 

The  captain  turned  to  me.  "Did  either  you  or  your  com- 
panion commit  this  murder?  I  will  have  no  long  stories.  I 
know  that  this  fellow  was  a  villain,  and  if  he  had  lived  until 
my  return,  he  should  have  fed  the  crows  within  the  next 
twelve  hours.     One  word — yes  or  no?  " 

I  answered  firmly. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  captain.  He  took  the  hand  of 
the  corpse,  and  called  to  the  Egyptian.  "Take  this  hand, 
and  swear  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  treason.  But,  ha! 
what  have  we  here?  " 

As  he  lifted  the  arm,  the  sleeve  of  the  tunic  gave  way, 
and  a  slip  of  papyrus  fell  on  the  bed.  He  caught  it  up,  and 
exclaiming,  "What!  to-night?  pernicious  villain!"  turned  to 
the  astonished  band. 

"Comrades,  there  is  treachery  among  us.  We  are  sold — 
sold  by  that  accursed  Egyptian.  Strip  the  slave,  and  fling 
him  into  the  dungeon  until  I  return ;  no,  he  shall  come  with 
us  in  chains.  Call  up  the  men.  Every  galley  must  put  to 
sea  instantly,  if  we  would  not  be  burned  in  our  beds." 

The  trumpets  soimded  through  the  cavern,  and  ra])id  prep- 
arations were  made  for  obeying  this  unexpected  command. 
The  fires  blazed  again ;  arms  and  armor  rang ;  men  were  mus- 
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*  A^  ^  wn^  Irmfr  off  and  m,  waiiiiig  to  onfedi  Aift  pD% 

».  ri*rrv<iv>2iafar;  ol  tshon-  Ifit  me  putlT  into  the  seoctof  W 

^.^^^::a2    li.ir  V  utwlinj!^.     Hicfa  as  the  knare  wi»— indhv 

It*    ..4i::':    in   iii>  niiUHn;-,  TarcaruB  onlr  knows— Bonuo  loU 

La.   .■:iaTn:^  iiT  LuL  ioill.     In  fart,  hf  had  been  carrying Ci 

L  ^v-i    :;uiia>iaut    nadt    in   infarmation  dniiug  the  lasto 

ui.n.:::N.  V  iii:a  max  tit*!^  araomit  for  the  escape  of  tvofteett 

r-.'ii   "••vriui-iun..  uuc  nni  lew  for  the  present  safety  of  4« 

:'-.»-;:n;;.ir *^  :iiiii«,  irhich, howerer,  I  hope, by  the  hlessingi' 

>\';»:i::i- .  i.  st^  iKi.m  anodier  ireek  shining  upon  this  tJbk. 

T:i*»: .  r'jjn-jLii:  i.    m*-,  he  laiu*hin|rlT  said:  **Tho  I  ahfl«M 

ij  »T  Tr..s:  T.iu  i.>r  :»ii..*iace,  tout  disooverr  was  of  use.    TW 

il:    tn^i.  k  i:;tv»L  i.>  iras^  intended  I  was  aware;  but  the  Iw^" 

»:  ..  :::r  w  iir--  vtrt  lie  diifiraJtr.     The  time  of  the  attad^  «<^ 

stT-'u.',:'.  vi  Hi  :Lr  Tiaiirras,  and  but  for  the  storm  weshooM 

j.'-»^'r.ii'.'lv  l»t  i;..-w  iK»insr  otber  tilings tiban  supping." 

"The  »^4i  is  {TC'iiig  down  already,  and  the  wind  lu* 
djaij^»-«l,"  said  the  Arab.  *•  We  can  haul  off  the  shore  witk- 
out  loi^H  of  tiiue. " 

**  'I'heij  thf*  8or>Der  the  better.  We  must  seal  up  the  Be 
ijjajjH  in  their  jx^rt,  or  if  they  venture  out  on  such  a  ni^ 
giv*'  ihi'in  wmnd  n-asoii  for  wishing  that  they  had  stayed  »t 
hoiiii*.  Their  galleys,  if  good  for  nothing  else,  will  do  to 
burn." 
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)old  determination  was  leceired  with  a  general  Aeeri 
s  drank  to  the  glory  of  their  expedition^  and  all  nsh«ii 
he  galleySy  which^  crowded  with  men,  lay  tosiszn^  ai 

of  the  arch. 

)wedy  and  demanded  what  was  to  be  onr  fate. 
it  will  you  have?  ^ 
thing  but  abandonment  here.     Let  ns  take  the  chances 

voyage,  and  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first  pl^?ie  yoc 

.  sell  our  secret  to  the  best  bidder?  No.  But  I  havr 
to  make  terms  with  yon  now.  fyne  word  fvr  all; 
IS  you  both  are,  yon  are  strong,  and  yoor  fac«<  vty.li 
reat  discredit  to  our  profession.  Yon  probably  tL:r.k 
eery  striking  compliment,"  said  he,  lauding.  ~  H'  t- 
bave  taken  a  whim  to  have  yon  with  ns  and  o^rr  y*.'': 
on.  Will  you  take  service  with  the  noble  comjiariv  •. : 
j-trade?  " 

was  rashly  indignant;  I  checked  him,  and  merely 
d  that  I  had  purposes  of  extreme  exigency  whi«:h  pr*r- 
ny  accepting  his  offer. 

morality !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  you  will  not  be  se^rri  Trith 
like  us?  "  He  laughed  aloud.  "  ^Miy,  man,  if  yo-j 
live,  eat,  drink,  travel,  and  die  with  rogrie^,  wh*rre 
rth  can  you  expect  to  live  or  die?  The  difTerenrv  r.->- 
s  and  the  world  is  that  we  do  the  thing  without  thr 
al  vice  of  hypocrisy.  ** 

old  fellows  who  waited  round  us  felt  for  th»?  h'^nor  of 
ling,  and  but  for  their  awe  of  the  captain  we  ha/1  nHj^A 
lance  of  escape. 
Ike  might  let  a  little  light  into  their  understandings," 

• 

ley  will  not  follow  on  the  deck,  they  should  swim  at 
1,"  said  another, 
hermits  should  be  sent  back  to  their  dungeon,"  said 

oat  was  now  run  up  on  the  sand, 
in,"  said  the  captain.     "  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
convince  you  by  fact  of  the  honor,  dignity,  and 
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■  priMkiigf  ot  an  pnlnrion,  wfaiob  is,  in  tin  fiat  ^ 
th«  ti^ikrt,  for  it  TM  the  onipul  emplojmeot  of  ill  ill 
^■xii;  i>  the  next  pliee,  the  most  univenal,  for  it  ii  ^ 
prBOffe  oi  all  tndes,  ponoits,  mad  prof esaonB,  fn  i 
bipcnr  OB  his  thnae  dmnt  ti>™g*i  th<e  doctor,  ObIi 
jmJ  ihr  mnAaatf  to  the  my  •ediment  of  aode^." 

A  knil  laa^  echoed  through  the  cevem. 

Whik  br  WW  amngnighis  eoiwlet  ind  we^ou  n 
AeoifCain  pnxwded:  "The  Free-trade  is  theeMnuailli 
Tinte.     For  fKfplf,  I  meet  a  merchantanaii  loadgd «~ 
fouds— for  vhat  is  the  ougo  meant?    To  purehase  ilaita]  M 
lew  Cathcn  bom  tlww  families  -  hosbanda  from  t' 
to  \an  TiUaps,  and  bribe  angee  to  marder  each  otiw.  I 
tnip  thr  hold;  the  slare-maiket  is  at  an  end,  and  no 
fi>r  but  fi*UQv«  vho  wigfat  to  have  been  hangi^  long  19 

Tht^  e^ptx^'s  doctrine  vas  more  popular  tlian  erei. 

~1  $««.  A>miade^**  said  thi.'  captain,  "tliattho  truth  it  ptr 
Sua5:%~^.  yv<ur  buzza  is  not  for  me,  but  for  fact.     We  bit 
yt.<utii;  rat:«  ran^ng  the  world  with  more  money  than  btuHi 
St'wiu^  Milili\>n  amont;  the  fair  rivals  for  the  lioiior  of  sh>ni| 
his  pars«:  raunin^  awar  vith  daughters;  gambling  gietts 
fm-ils  thau  hiat$«lf  out  of  their  fortunes;  in  short,  pl&yii^to 
I'lx^itrate  in  all  sha)>es.     He  drops  into  our  hands,  and  ** 
strip  him  to  the  last  |iwinT.     \\'hat  is  the  consequence?   Vt 
mako  him  virtuv'us  on  the  spot.     The  profligate  beeom« » 
nxilel  of  {■eiiiteiiiv :  the  roi.>t  of  all  his  ills  has  been  unearthed; 
tht'  prodigal  is  saving;  the  baivhanal  temperate;  the  sedooi 
lives  in  the  iiUKx-eui'v  of  a  babe ;  the  gambler  never  tou<^es  t 
ilic.     We  have  btr^ken  the  mainspring  of  his  v-ieea— moiMy; 
tlisarmed  the  soft  drtviver  ot  his  spell— money ;  checked  the 
infection  of  the  gambler's  example  by  cutting  off  the  souree 
fif  the  disease— money ;  or  if  nothing  can  teach  him  comnHO 
MciiMC,  our  dungei>n  will  at  least  keep  him  out  of  harm's  w»y. 
W'l!  niiftt  a  rich  old  rt^e."  continued  he,  "  on  his  voyage  be- 
I  wci'n  the  islands.     What  is  he  going  to  do?    To  marry  some 
voiiiig  creature   who  has  a  j-oung  lover,  perhaps  a  dozen. 
Till'  iiiiirriage  would  bivak  her  heart  and  raise  a  little  rebel- 
liiHi  III  iliii  island.     Wc  capture  the  old  Cupid,  strip  him  of 
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his  coin,  and  he  is  a  Cupid  no  more;  fathers  and  mothers  Omjfaantbc 
abhor  him  at  ou'ee ;  the  young  lover  has  his  bride  and  the 
old  one  his  lesson ;  the  one  gets  his  lore  and  the  other  his 
experience ;  and  both  have  to  thank  the  gallant  crew  of  the 
^orpioTiy  which  may  Neptune  long  keep  above  water." 

A  joyous  shout  and  the  waving  of  caps  and  swords  haileil 
the  captain's  display.  "The  Free-trade  forever!"  was 
cheered  in  all  directions. 

"  And  now,  my  heroes  of  salt  water,  noble  brothers  of  the 
Kereids,  sons  of  the  starlight,  here  I  make  libation  to  for- 
tone." 

He  poured  a  part  of  his  cup  into  the  wave,  and  drank  to 
the  general  health  with  the  remainder. 

"  Happiness  to  all !  Let  our  work  to-night  be  what  it  will, 
I  know,  my  heroes,  that  it  will  be  handsomely  done.  The 
enemy  may  call  us  names,  but  you  will  answer  them  by 
proofs  that,  whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  neither  slaves  nor 
dastards.  If  I  catch  the  insolent  commander  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  I  will  teach  him  a  lesson  in  morals  that  he  never  knew 
before.  He  shall  flog,  fleece,  and  torture  no  more.  I  will 
turn  the  hard-hearted  tyrant  into  tenderness  from  top  to  toe. 
His  treatment  of  the  crew  of  the  Hyaena  was  infamous ;  and, 
by  Jupiter!  what  I  owe  him  shall  be  discharged  in  full. 
Now  on  board,  and  may  Neptune  take  care  of  you !  " 

The  trumpets  flourished,  the  people  cheered,  the  Iwats 
pushed  off,  the  galleys  hoisted  every  sail,  and  in  a  moment  we 
found  ourselves  rushing  through  the  water  under  the  wildest 
canopy  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXXK 
A  Sea  Fight 

Ube  Captain  af     We  stretched  out  far  to  sea,  for  the  double  purpose  of  fill* 
Seaman  r     r 

ing  by  surprise  upon  the  Roman  squadron  and  of  avoiding  tk 
shoals.     The  wind  lulled  at  intervals  so  much  that  we  hid 
recourse  to  our  oars ;  it  would  then  burst  down  with  a  vio- 
lence that  all  but  hurled  us  out  of  the  water.     I  now  sav 
more  of  the  captain,  and  was  witness  to  the  extraordinary 
activity  and  skill  of  this  singular  young  man.     Never  was 
there  a  more  expert  seaman.     For  every  change  of  sea  or 
wind  he  had  a  new  expedient;  and  when  the  hearts  of  the 
stoutest  sank,  he  took  the  helm  into  his  hands  and  carried  us 
through  the  chaos  of  foam,   whirlwind,  and  lightning  with 
the  vigor  of  one  honi  to  sport  willi  the  storm. 

As  I  was  gazing  over  the  vessel's  side  at  the  phosphoric 
gleams  that  danced  along  the  billows,  he  came  up  to  me. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "that  we  have  been  comj>elled  to 
give  you  so  rough  a  specimen  of  our  hospitality,  and  this  is 
not  altogether  a  summer  sea,  but  you  saw  how  the  matter 
stood.  The  enemy  would  have  been  upon  us,  and  the  whole 
advantage  of  our  staying  at  home  would  be  to  have  our  throats 
cut  in  company." 

Odd  and  rambling  as  his  style  was,  there  was  something  in 
his  manner  and  voice  that  had  struck  me  before,  even  in  the 
boisterousncss  of  the  con\nvial  crowd.  But  now,  in  the  soli- 
tary sea,  there  was  a  melancholy  sweetness  in  his  tones  that 
made  me  start  with  sad  recollection.  Yet,  when  by  the  light- 
ning 1  attein])ted  to  discover  in  his  features  any  clue  to  mem- 
ory, and  saw  but  the  tall  figure  wrapped  in  the  sailor's  cloak, 
the  hair  streaming  over  liiH  face  in  the  spray,  and  every  line 
of  his  powerful  physiognomy  at  its  full  stretch  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  time,  the  thought  vanished  again. 
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"1  linted,"  said  he,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  "at  your 
Lg  chance  with  us.  If  you  will,  you  may.  But  the  hint 
'''aa  thrown  out  merely  to  draw  ofif  the  fellows  about  me,  and 
yoti  are  at  full  liberty  to  forget  it." 

"  It  ia  impossible  to  join  you,"  was  my  answer;  ''my  life  is 
™e  to  my  country." 

^'Oh,  for  that  matter,  so  is  mine,  and  due  a  long  time  ago; 
^7  only  wonder  is,  how  I  have  evaded  payment  till  now. 
^u  1  am  a  man  of  few  words.     I  have  taken  a  sort  of  liking 
to  yoQy  and  would  wish  to  have  a  few  such  at  hand.     The 
World  calls  me  pirate,  and  the  majority,  of  coun>e,  carries  the 
question.     For  its  opinion  I  do  not  care  a  cu]i  of  wat^r ;  a 
"'^ibUe  would  weigh  as  heavily  with  me  as  the  rambling,  giddy, 
^'ilgir  judgment  of  a  world  in  which  the  first  of  talents  is 
^Yery.     I  never  knew  a  man  fail  who  brought  to  market 
Prostitution  of  mind  enough  to  make  him  a  tool,  vice  enough 
^  despise  everything  but  gain,  and  cunning  enough  to  keep 
**Un8elf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  till  opulence  en- 
abled him  to  corrupt  the  law  or  authority  to  defy  it.     But  let 
^  pass.     The  point  between  us  is,  will  you  take  ser\'ice 
^th  us?  " 

"No!  I  feel  the  strongest  gratitude  for  the  manliness  arid 
the  generosity  of  your  protection.  You  saved  our  live.s,  arj<i 
our  only  hope  of  revisiting  Judea  in  freedom  is  through  you. 
But,  young  man,  I  have  a  great  cause  in  hand.  I  have  risked 
everything  for  it.  Family,  wealth,  rank,  life,  are  my  .stake ; 
and  I  look  ui>on  every  hour  given  to  other  things  as  nf*  far  a 
fraud  upon  my  country." 

I  heard  him  sigh.  There  was  silence  on  Ixjth  sides  for  a 
while,  and  he  paced  the  deck;  then  suddenly  n:tunjirig,  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  your  honor,"  said  he,  "  and  far  }>?  it 
from  me  to  betray  a  man  who  has  indeed  a  jjiiriio.sp  worthy 
of  manhood  into  our  broken  and  unhappy -aye,  let  the  word 
oome  out,  infamous  career.  But  you  tell  me  that  I  have  ^ieen 
of  some  use  to  you;  I  now  demand  the  return.  You  have  re- 
fused to  take  service  with  me.  Let  me  take  ser\if;e  with 
youl" 
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K  I  fteRd  at  him.  H*  smilpd  sadly,  and  lud:  "YmiII 
ti  »>'<  a«M<rub-  wiih  (tne  stained  like  me.  Aye,  fonutell 
•c  »l«ittiw:  Xrt,  why  dull  the  world  "—wid  te  rf 
wwfU]  of  angnijh— -why  ahallan  uagenenHis  ud n^ 
™S  «*wU  he  nlleivd  to  keep  fimv^r  it  a  distatm  4- 
whi-a  n  has  fim  hrtiayed?"  His  emotion  got  the  hiOadM 
hia.  aaj  his  *ii««  sank.  He  again  approached  me.  "IbI 
TOiT  cI  this  kind  o£  lif?.  Sot  that  I  hare  leason  Is  wl 
xiaia  i-f  the  BkN)  abnit  me,  nor  that  I  dislike  the  dUDwil 
dw  wa:  tnt  that  I  feel  the  desire  to  be  something  bdte-til 
noMM  ■Tself  oot  of  the  number  of  the  dishonored;  to  di  1 
Kwethin;  whirh.  whether  I  lire  or  die,  will  satisfy  rasW  1 
1  war  K«  meant  ta  be— the  oatcast  that  I  am."  1 

-TVs  v-in  as,  if  yon  will."  said  I.     "  Our  cautv  demnii  ' 
iirr  V.i;  «ad  the  m-blest  spirit  that  ever  dwelt  in  n 
f.^i  ::s  i-.>rsl  Sr'J  ia  the  delireraiioe  of  ourlaml,  thelandrf 
i-  '..•••>y  i^\  ?l--ry-     Put  ran  you  leare  all  that  you  hi" 

"N  *:  ».ThL-<::  astraeele.  I  have  ac  infinite  delight  intlis 
■«■.'. :  £-.-.;  -f  i-xtiS*ntV.  I  love  the  strong  exi'iti'uient  of  lir 
ar.",;  I  ;.vp:lie  {*-q^lua1  bustle  of  our  career;  I  loveerai 
T*r  .i;r..':.'=*art*  .<  wind  and  wave.  I  Ita«-  wealth  ii 
Tirr.  i  r  .'>  T«^r:>;  *ad  no  man  knows  what  enjoyment  is  hit 
;.r  »h.-  k-.-ws  it  ThrvMijh  the  fatigue  of  a  sailor's  life.  AU 
::.t  ;ir.v>:s  -f  EpiitK'anism  are  not  half  so  delicious  isenn 
:j.e  *:z::lrsi  "J:tal  to  his  hanger,  nor  the  softest  bed  of  lui- 
--1-  i^i^f  s.^  rtfrt-sbiag  as  the  baw  deck  to  his  weariness.  Bat 
'  ii;;;*';  rn'ak  iiv  tbos?  babits;  and  whether  beggar,  slave,  ot 
s. '.htz  ib»:r.:2):  The  distinction  of  a  soldier's  success,  I  am 
,:e:en::in«''t  i^i  tryir.g  my  chance  among  mankind." 

I  shM-t  of  ;:}:hi5iinp  at  this  instant  cowred  the  whole  hori- 
-v-.  wi:b  i'--^  Same,  and  a  huge  ball  of  fit*  Rpringing  from  the 
*•.  ■■ ".  afit-r  a  li'wg  flight  over  the  waters  split  upon  the  show. 
T'-'ii<vi"e<*  of  the  seaman's  eye  saw  what  had  eseajx>d  mine 
•■Tba:  wa*  a  lucky  sea-light  for  us,"  said  he.  "The  Ro- 
--i"«"an'  King  under  ytmder  priunimtorj-,  driven  to  take 
'b'Vr  I'v  iht*  gale,  of  course;  but  for  that  fin'-l>all  they 
wtviu  haw  esi-aH  ""*■" 
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All  the  crew  weie  now  summoned  on  •ir-'i-k:  ?:£:i:il>  -rere 

^ade  to  the  other  galleys;  the  lin!e  flr^i  brt'^^ffh:  iiii/.  ./IjSr- 

^rder ;  pikes,  torches,  and  combustibles  of  all  kinds  gaiLrred 

^pon  the  poop ;  the  sails  furled,  and  with  mnffled  oars  wr  sli-iiei 

down  upon  the  enemy.     The  Roman   squa'iK^n.  with   tl^ 

precaution  which  was  the  essential  of  it^  matchless  dis^'ij'Iiitr. 

was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  tho  it  ec»ulil  have  hai  no 

expectation  of  being  attacked  on  such  a  night.     But  thr  iMiar 

of  the  gale  buried  every  other  sound,  and  we  >t<ile  r^iiuad  the 

promontory  unheard. 

The  short  period  of  this  silent  navigation  was  one  of  the 
keenest  anxiety.  All  but  those  nec»:'ssary  for  the  workint:  of 
the  vessel  were  lying  on  their  faces;  not  a  limb  was  move<i. 
and  like  a  galley  of  the  dead  we  floated  (»n,  tilled  with  de- 
struction. We  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  twinkling 
lights  that  showed  the  prefect's  trireme  when,  on  glan<-:ng 
round,  I  perceived  a  dark  object  on  the  water,  and  jiointe*!  it 
oat  to  the  captain. 

"  Some  lurking  spy,**  said  he,  "  who  was  bom  to  pay  for  his 
knowledge." 

With  a  sailor's  promptitude  he  caught  up  a  lamp  and 
swung  it  overboard.  It  fell  beside  the  object,  a  small  boat, 
as  black  as  the  waves  themselves. 

"Now  for  the  sentinel,''  were  his  words,  as  he  plunged  into 
the  sea.  The  act  was  as  rapid  as  the  words.  1  heard  a 
struggle,  a  groan,  and  the  boat  floated  empty  beside  me  on 
the  next  billow. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  his  return.  We  were 
within  an  oar's  length  of  the  anchorage.  To  communicate 
the  probable  loss  of  their  captain  (and  what  could  human 
struggle  do  among  the  mountainous  waves  of  that  sea?) 
might  be  to  dispirit  the  crew  and  ruin  the  enter]>rise.  I  took 
the  command  upon  myself,  and  gave  the  word  to  fall  on. 

A  storm  of  fire,  as  strange  to  the  enemy  as  if  it  had  risen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  instantly  poured  on  the  ad- 
vanced ships.  The  surprise  was  complete.  The  crews,  ex- 
hausted by  the  night,  were  chiefly  asleep.  The  troops  on 
board  were  helpless,  on  decks  covered  with  spray,  and  among 
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■  lad  taOt  taJSag  down  in  baraing  f:u;^'i 
On  ifeoBti  pn  dwm  the  idea  of  lc::i 

. 1  after  a  short  ili«]iLitti  «i^  Avsri  | 

tt»  •hok  OTtar  tine  of  «TO7  Milor  and  Boldier.    Theil 
■WM  MOB  a  |ile  of  fluw,  a  sea  rokaao  that  liibt^^ 

Tat  OB^  halt  ov  «nk  was  done.    Thee 

laQr  ■**k*»  •*d  BO  Ban  oonld  despiaa  Bonun  i 
I  cfdavd  a  fin  gaUny  to  ran  in  between  the  1 
bat  aha  «a«  eu^  half-vif  b^  a  ehaia,  and  tamd  A 
■nttaias  laaa  ammg  aat^Tes.     The  boata  wtn| 
knrand,  aad  oar  wat  Ja^wate  feUoira  aent  to  cat « 
board.    Bat  Iht  emwded  da^a  diore  them  beok,  ■ 
BoBian  pike  waa  an  over-natch  fat  oar  abort  falehiou.  1 
a  while  we  veie  fbroed  to  cootect  ourselves  with  the  & 
exchange  of  laaoea  and  arrowa.     The  afifair  now  became  a 
cal.     The  enemj-  wen  still  thiee  times  oar  force;  tbcyist  1 
unmooring,  and  oar  onljr  chance  of  destroying  then  wu  i  I 
anchor.     I  called  the  crew  forward  and  proposed  thit  n  | 
should  run  the  gallej  close  on  the  prefect's  ship,  set  tin  I 
both  on  Gre,  and  in  the  confusion  cany  the  remaining  nt  1 
sels.     But  sailois,  if  as  bold,  are  as  capricioas  as  theii  de-  , 
mpnt.     Oiir  partial  repulse  had  already  disheartened  thea. 
1  vas  met  by  clamors  fw  the  captain.     The  clamoia  lose  iin   ' 
«j>en  charges  that  1  had,  to  get  the  command,  thrown  bia 
ovorboard. 

I  was  alone.  Jubal,  worn  oat  with  fatigae  and  illneai 
was  lying  at  my  feet,  more  requiring  defense  Oian  able  to 
niTonI  it.  The  crowd  was  growing  fnrious  against  Ac 
nlnuiticT.  I  felt  that  all  depended  on  the  nuHnent,  inl 
)t<,i))t<d  fn>m  the  poop  into  the  midst  of  the  mutineers. 

"  I'VmiIs,"  I  exchujned,  "  what  could  I  get  by  making  aw^ 
Hiilt  vmir  OAptain?  I  have  no  wish  for  yoor  command.  I 
lin\<'  iiti  want  of  your  help.  I  disdain  you:  bold  as  lim* 
ii\i>i'  ll)o  IhIiIc;  tame  as  sheep  on  the  deck;  I  leave  yoa  tobe 
l<»(i<)t>'n>tl  ti,v  the  Romans.  Let  the  bnve  follow  me,  if  sndi . 
tlii'H'  lo'  nmnuft  you." 

V  Hl)iilli>|tthHt  had  just  returned  with  the  defeated  boardeis, 
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lay  by  the  galley's  side.  I  seized  a  torch.  Eight  or  ton,  UbeiBoi 
loused  by  my  taunts,  followed  me  into  the  boat.  We  pulled  *  oSnu 
i^ht  for  the  Roman  center.  Every  man  had  a  torch  in  one 
luad  and  an  oar  in  the  other.  AVe  shot  along  the  waters,  a 
flying  mass  of  flame ;  and  while  both  fleets  were  gazing  on  us 
Ja  astonishment,  rushed  under  the  stern  of  the  commander's 
Wieme.  The  fire  soon  rolled  up  her  tarry  sides  and  ran 
•long  the  cordage.  But  the  defense  was  desperate,  and  lances 
^ned  uj)on  us.  Half  of  us  were  disabled  in  the  first  dis- 
^karge;  the  shallop  was  battei'ed  with  huge  stones,  and  1  felt 
^bat  she  was  sinking. 

"One  trial  more,  brave  comrades,  one  glorious  trial  more! 
*he  boat  must  go  down,  and  unless  we  would  go  along  with  it, 
^emust  board." 

I  leaped  forward  and  clung  to  the  chains.     My  example 

^as  followed.     The  boat  went  down ;  and  this  sight,  which 

Was  just  discovered  by  the  li\'id  flame  of  the  vessel,  raised  a 

^oar  of  triumph  among  the  enemy.     But  to  climb  up  the  tall 

8idea  of  the  trireme  was  bt»yond  our  skill,  and  we  remained, 

dashed  by  the  heavy  waves  as  she  rose  and  fell.     Our  only 

alternatives  now  were  to  l)o  piked,  drowned,  or  burned.     The 

flames  were  already  rapidly  advancing ;  showers  of  sparkles 

fell  upon  our  heads;  the  clamps  and  ironwork  were  growing 

hot  to  tlie  touch ;  the  smoke  was  rolling  over  us  in  suffocating 

volumes.     I  was  giving  up  all  for  lost  when  a  mountainous 

billow  swept  the  vessel's  head  round,  and  1  saw  a  blaze  burst 

out  from  the  shore, — the  lioman  tents  were  on  fire ! 

Consternation  seized  the  crews,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides ; 
and  uncertain  of  the  number  of  the  assailants,  they  In'gan  to 
desert  the  ships  and  by  boats  or  swimming  make  for  the 
various  points  of  the  land.  The  sight  reanimated  me.  I 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  trii'eme,  torch  in  hand,  and  with 
my  haggard  countenance,  made  still  wilder  by  the  wild  work 
of  the  night,  looked  a  fonnidablc  apparition  to  mvn  aln'ady 
harassed  out  of  all  courage.  They  plunged  overlward — and 
I  was  monarch  of  the  finest  war-galley  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
But  my  kingdom  was  without  subjects.  None  of  my  own 
etew  had  followed  me.     I  saw  the  pimte  vessels  bearing  down 
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to  c(HDplpt«  the  destniotioQ  of  die  fieet,  aad  hailed  Uieii,  h* 
tbej  tU  .swept  far  wide  of  the  trireme.     The  fin  had  tibi 
too  fast  hold  of  her  to  make  approach  safe.     I  now  b^a  w 
feel  my  situation.     The  first  sense  of  triumph  was  pact,  uf 
I  fimnd  myself  deserted.    The  deed  of  derastatioD,  mu- 
while,  was  r^iidJy  going  on.     I  saw  the  Roman  shipi  m- 
oeaaiTely  hoarded,  almost  without  resistance,  and  in  a 
The  ocmlla^iaticn  rase  in  sheets  and  spires  to  ths  heaTeiu,al 
eoloied  the  waten  to  an  immeasorable  extent  with  tlie  dBefril 
dye  of  goK.    I  heard  the  rictorioas  shouts,  and  mine  m 
apontaneiiuslj  along  with  them.     In  every  vesEel  btmed, 
ereiy  toit^lt  Sung,  I  rejoiced  in  a  new  blow  to  the  tfiintii 
Jndea.     But  my  thon^ts  were  soon  fearfully  broogfatlKni 
The  fire  teached  the  cables ;  the  trireme,  plunging  and  Una 
like  a  li^-ing  creature  in  its  last  agony,  burst  sway  from  In 
anchors;  the  wind  was  off  the  shore;  a  gust,  strong  U  & 
blow  of  a  battering-ram,  struck  her;  and  on  the  backd* 
huge  wave  she  shot  out  to  sea,  a  flying  pyramid  of  fire. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  Naming  Trireme 

Never  was  man  more  indifferent  to  the  result  than  the  'CbcSoi 
Solitary  voyager  of  the  burning  trireme.  What  had  life  for 
me?  I  gazed  round  me.  The  element  of  fire  reigned  su- 
preme. The  shore — mountain,  vale,  and  sand — was  bright 
as  day  from  the  blaze  of  the  tents  and  the  floating  fragments 
of  the  galleys.  The  heavens  were  an  arch  of  angry  splendor 
— every  stooping  cloud  swept  along  reddened  with  the  vari- 
008  dyes  of  the  conflagration  below.  The  sea  was  a  rolling 
abyss  of  the  fiercest  color  of  slaughter.  The  blazing  vessels, 
loosened  from  the  shore,  rushed  madly  before  the  storm,  sheet 
and  shroud  shaking  loose  abroad  like  vast  wings  of  flame. 

At  length  all  disappeared.  The  shore  faded  far  into  a  dim 
line  of  light;  the  galleys  sank  or  were  consumed;  the  sea 
grew  dark  again.  But  the  trireme,  strongly  buUt  and  of 
immense  size,  still  fed  the  flame,  and  still  shot  on  through 
the  tempest,  that  fell  on  her  the  more  furiously  as  she  lost 
the  cover  of  the  land.  The  waves  rose  to  a  height  that  often 
baffled  the  wind,  and  left  me  floating  in  a  sti*ange  calm  be- 
tween two  black  walls  of  water  reaching  to  the  clouds,  aud 
on  whose  smooth  sides  the  image  of  the  burning  vessel  was 
reflected  as  strongly  as  in  a  mirror.  But  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  those  fearful  barriers  again  let  in  the  storm  in  its 
rage.  The  tops  of  the  billows  were  whirled  off  in  sheets  of 
foam ;  the  wind  tore  mast  and  sail  away,  and  the  vessel  was 
dashed  forward  like  a  stone  discharged  from  an  engine.  I 
stood  on  the  poop,  which  the  spray  and  the  wind  kept  clear 
of  flame,  and  contemplated,  with  some  feeling  of  the  fierce 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  the  fire  rolling  over  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  folds. 

While  I  was  thus  careering  along,  like  the  genius  of  fire 
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SaiTV  Zboa  tail  fl  (Come 

•  «(  Ji-r.  Li*  thn.-n.-.  I  caught  a  glimiis^  nf    sai^ 
"■v-rv  ■Lr»T-'.:-[i   i-:.T>-  im—  1  lia<i  rushed  ' 
.  r;r  .  f  zt- f    i-^ii:   Traiiiii;;-H.-i-ti  that 
r*>--j.  :h-  tux::.-  Aii.i  t!..-  NiU-.     Tli.- 
a  nr::i.      l!;;:  :Lt-  fiuif  iiiml  that 
th-ir  *i-rv-iia.*.  ;i.-  ihi-  trin-mi-  l".m. 
.■11  :h-;r  tnu'ii.  wrr*-  amliblt?  en-n  thniii„ 
st'TTU.     TL-y  i:rjiii;a;!y  suiivvilfJ  in  sprfatii..^ 
fur  thai  ihv  i-i 'r.tat't  with  the  tlaiuc  must  be  partiti.. 
!'!:•-,  ;!.v  iarjHi;  aiiii  must  cicwdwl.   the  trireme  bore  i>. 
taMv  il.'Wti,     Th>r  huntril  ship  tried  every  intKle  of  esc^in 
vain:  it  t:;aiiruv>-rei,l  with  extraonlinary  skill;  but  the  pnr 
s:irr.  liijhtene'l  I'f  cverr  burdeu,  rushed  on  like  a  meuengtr 
..f  v,.::ir-ai:-T-. 

I  ■■■■■il'i  •l:st:iii';L_v  •^'-  thi-riinfitsion  and  misery  ot  the  crowd 
t?i.tT  .-.  v-  >  i  ::.-  ■irrk:  ni-u  aii<I  whmu'Ii  knei'liiig,  weejiing, 
t.i;:. ;::..•.  •  r.  ::i  ::.-  r!>.  f--'  ti-t  I'f  dt'simir,  stniggling  for  soniis 
ivi' ■-■::■  :  -;■  :'.  :1:a'  .\  iVw  iiiuiiieiits  m we  must  t«-ar  from  ill 
;il:r>'.  !'■ .:  ,i:..  ::_■ :':;-  f-aitV.I  luiiijiling  of  »iuuds,  one  voice 
i  -■;■]•!■  nly  ::•■.!: -i  ::.  iT  •'tri.k  t.'  my  soul.  It  alone  roused  me 
fiMiii  :;.y  >!-:::  S'--r:i  ■  :'  h;i!i::iu  MifFeriug,  I  no  longer  loofcM 
ii|H.]i  I-!-.—  i-::.^s  a-i  u>:i  -li-it-ct.*.  tliat  must  he  crushed  intb* 
ri-vlutii.;i  ■  i  ii:<-  jrt-.i;  wh.-i  of  fate.  The  heart,  the  living 
hiiiiJiiTi  hi-ait.  III'.:  itar-ii  wirhin  me.  I  rushe<l  tfl  the  nde of 
til.-  tiinii!-,  a^i  iiith  v..i,-,.  and  hand  made  signals  to  the 
(MW  iti  i;ik>-  tv.--  '■■.:  l-aid.  Hut  at  my  call  a  cry  of  agotij 
r:.ri^'  tlii"U;;li  t!i."  v. -."I.  All  fled  to  its  farther  jjart,  but  i 
I'll,  wlio,  nrialil-'  ;■•  :;:-ivi-.  wi-n'  ^vn  on  their  knees,  and  in 
Hii'  iiHiliidrs  III'  i.ii't'-i:i:ir.ir;d  fear,  iiuploriug  every  powerot 

I vi'ii.     Sliiii'ki'd  l-v  th<'  >'-m^i'iousneK^  that,  even  in  thehiHir 

ulii' iluul  liiii^Lini  .-.■K.'iis  the  heart  of  man,  I  was  an  objwt 

•  >l    liiii'i'iir,  I  sljmiik  I'ai'k.     1  heard  the  voice  once  more,  aud 

■■■  ■■•  r'-M'l>'iii!j  tii  i.Tt  "H  U-m-il.  flung  a  burning  fragmeni 

..Ml  I  III'  sill.'  t'>  li.'lp  ui.'  ihnmirh  the  waves, 

l!>ii  ilii'  tirni-was  pusr,  Th.- fnigment  had  scareelytoucW 
iIm  |m:iiii  ivln'u  iihlii't-t  uf  lii;hniin};  wrapju'd  sea  and  sky;  the 
III  iiif  v.;..i'l  w.i^  iz-'ju-.      My  i-ye  looked  liur  Upon  the  wildei- 

.1  »;.t,(!rr*.     Thf  lia.-h  w;us  fatal.     It  ha<.l  struck  the  huld 
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rsr  tliat  ih>' 
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rrtmi  itij  Kti-m  fHnim  i<t  lti.u.... 
jpon  ttionc  Ix^iDjfa  lUi  upon  hi-'' 

mmiiD  hmn,  [>nlpitatC()  vitliin  iii>       I  nuil 
dio  trirvinc,  itnil  mth  Toioa  atid  band 
'Wn  to  tako  ui'i  nn  U-n"!.      H'i(  nt  cijr 

;rir,  whu,  tiiulitu  tn  .1 

I  iii:i,-l  fi'ar,  iiuploring  u 


a  Bnnifii0  Vtfrmc 


Xay  trireme,  in  which  was  stowed  a  large  freightage  of  thr 

y^^Ximen  and  niter  of  the  desert.     A  oolomn  of  flame,  whize  as 

^^^er,  rose  straight  and  steadily  np  to  the  cloads;  and  thr 

^^  ship,  disparting  timber  by  timber,  reeled,  heaved,  and 

I^l^Xinged  headlong  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  rose  to  the  surface  from  a  prodigious  depth.     I  was  near- 

^^    breathless.     My  limbs  were  wasted  with  famine  and  fa- 

^i^e ;  but  the  tossing  of  the  surges  sustained  and  swept  me 

^i:i.     The  chill  at  last  benumbed  me,  and  my  lunbs  were 

^eavy  as  iron,  when  a  broken  mast  rolling  by  entangled  me 

iti  its  cordage.     It  drove  toward  a  point  of  land,  round  which 

t;lie    current   swept.     Strongly  netted  in   the   wreck,  I    was 

dragged  along,  sometimes  above  the  billow,  sometimes  below. 

I)ut  a  violent  shock  released  me,  and  with  a  new  terror  I  felt 

xnyself  go  down.     I  was  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool! 

Every  sensation  was  horribly  vivid.     I  had  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  life  and  of  the  unfathomable  depth  into  which 
I  was   descending.     I  heard  the   roar  and   rushing  of  the 
waters  round  me ;  the  holding  of  my  breath  was  torture ;  I 
strained,  struggled,  tossed  out  my  arms,  and  grasped  madly 
around,  as  if  to  catch  something  that  might  retard  my  hideous 
descent.     My  eyes  were  open.     I  never  was  less  stunned  by 
shock  or  fear.     The  solid  darkness,  the  suffocation,  the  furi- 
ous whirl  of  the  eddy  that  spun  me  round  its  huge  circle  like 
an  atom  of  sand — every  sense  of  drowning — passed  through 
my  shattered  frame  with  an  individual  and  successive  pang. 
I  at  last  touched  something,  whether  living  or  dead,  fish  or 
stone,  I  know  not;  but  the  impulse  changed  my  direction, 
and  I  was  darted  up  to  the  surface  in  a  little  bay  sheltered 
by  hills. 

The  storm  had  gone  with  the  rapidity  of  the  south.  The 
son  burned  bright  and  broad  above  my  head;  the  pleasant 
breath  of  groves  and  flowery  perfumes  came  on  the  waters ;  a 
distant  sound  of  sWeet  voices  lingei-ed  on  the  air.  Like  one 
roused  from  a  frightful  dream,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
this  was  reality.  But  the  rolling  waters  behind  gave  me  sud- 
den evidence.  A  billow,  the  last  messenger  of  the  storm, 
burst  into  the  little  bay,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  foam,  and 
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t  iiMiA  i»  fM  ItarwmL  Q  mOed  lac^  digging  vi&  it  All 
■^Mmmi  [■hWrn  iif  da  baadi.  I  tjiwrped  tlie  tnukifal 
liiTT.  -mi^  LBd  dim  aa  die  rock  itaelf.  The  ntmngnMl 
jtA  :ac  -.  [  irit  atr  -^vf  dome  paeeB  among  tlie  tiees,  tatt  ■} 
**if  u>wn.  nuL  mnn  ust  witti  Eatigne,  had  acatnlf  nMj 
iieu--ibaue  ^vtHo  [  £aiiiiBd. 

[  iiv»ce  JL  ^htt  'ieeiim  of  die  Jx^,  as  I  ccnld  pentin  1) 
'Si>>  tvQdw  .md  'JnngB  tmea  duC  coloretl  die  thiA  fa 
jivnv  3ie.     E  ^vaa  Lying  in  x  Jelicioua  receos,  crowdedd 
frvc-in'a :  ny  itnl  wa*  die  ouf,  but  it  was  suft  u  do 
vixtey  -mmrmipiw  ihatK  m V  head  waa  aenillng forth n 
■-(  ^luc  lu^iiHiy  wtiiefa  nighc  pnlongB  into  the  vet;  to 
'V'coijeTM  .uuL  'wmiw:  luul  a  balmy  air  from  die  wildtt 
«r.'.    zimntiBa   li  die  mae  hnsthetl  southingly  eTea  ti 

;  AA.1  v^a  "i^  >r^  m  mf  .jf  die  titde  isles  that  lia  ofli*-  I 
■■,■  .  r.  I  T- r-.,ii  i"  'die  Pbilistin"  tiernri'i-v  h-f.-r^itrte  1 
(  ■..-  ::■■'    "Ji*  SLhi-aiif^.     Thi- in mmierw  which  nw 

I.,.-  .  -;.-  ».-:i:     :  --i>-  f-A  I'-.ir  <f:LSi  Iiiui p*Ti.-ihi-d  indiechinp 

■  .(  ;..  !.--'■.■*.  iT. :  -■J-Ei'-  iii'i  ■!»■<■  i^LJiL'C  n^igneil  in  a  sput  fcr 
(ii<i,-.  ■■  ;.'.^  T-.-i 'l^*  ~'.Ji*ilt' f  owp'hant  ami  mariner.  11* 
W '  I'-  '.'.'■,  ':.■■  zi~  T.'.&  r^^r^ar  ■:i  thir  ''puleiii  Greek  anil  Sjriii 
ir.i'l'Ti  ::i  •;.-  t-j^.  Tt-r^j:  iraSi  ■r  summer,  and  oultinted 
-.viHi  iJif  i^'.--:-  *ijt^I:nr"  ■:'  ■i-nimenrial  wealth,  now  pn 
III.  |,i'Hif  i.f  ;t-  ■■--■.■:  La— j;r  f-l;  die  f.»)t  of  man,  but  in  the 
.:].i.ril:iii>''>iii  *'X-ir»'ri:i-v  ■  f  iwers.  v'ni-e  brought  from  ercij 
1.  inm-  "f  llif  tJi.-t  a--,  i  W-s;.  and  die  eiijuisite  fruits  thil 

■  fill  i;|..w.-.l  (III  ii,  s:-;->s  ii^-l  liells- 

lii  Jill  lliifii,M(l—  Narir-hi.iresume'lher  rights;  thegildrf 

■  "Miliiin:,  till-  t<'[ii|>]i's  (-f  Pjrian  and  Xunildian  stone,  were  in 
iiiiii  I,  iiii'l  liuriiii  iimK-r  a  carper  of  nises  and  myrtles.    The 

iiliiii  li-ri.  lint  Ill-re  ami  there  a  remnant  of  themselves,* 
Im,  1,   I.  Ij,.,  wi-i'Jitlifil  over  in  fantastic  :»pind$  by  the  clematii 

iixl   i'lliii  I'lltiil'iiiK  I>I»llt^.     The  seulptuivd  fountain  let  its 

"■I'll  I viT  the  frrmmil,  ani!  the  guanlian  gi-niua  thil 

' iiilili-  l"'auty  iiver  the  sprinp  had   long  since  iv 

■ I  '"■  iliiiiK''  it'i'l  lay  iiiutilaU'd  and  discolored  with  tb( 

"' '    'III'    il''»'.      Jlut   thu   spring  still   gushed,    boundioi 


B  Kumfng  Srireme 


•*iglit  between  the  gray  fissures  of  the  cliff,  aiul  marking  its 
course  through  the  plain  by  the  richer  mazes  of  green. 

To  me,  who  was  as  weary  of  existence  as  ever  was  gall*  y- 
*J*ve,  this  8i)ot  of  quiet  loveliness  had  a  t^Mifold  jKiwer.  \\y 
■^d,  like  my  body,  longed  for  R*st. 

Through  life  I  had  walked  in  a  thorny  path;  my  ambit jr.n 
■**d  winged  a  tem]>estuous  atmosphere.    Useless  hazards,  w  ild 
Projects,  bitter  sufferings,  were  my  portion.     Tho-s*;  ferlin^^s 
^  which  alone  I  could  )x^  said  to  live  had  all    Uren    mail*? 
**>let8  of  pain.     The  love  which  nature  and  justice  won  from 
^©  to  my  family   was  ix;riK*tually  thwarted  by  a  i.-hain  of 
^^^tmnstances  that  made  me  a  wretched,  helpless,  and  .soli- 
7*^  man.     What  then  c^mld  I  do  Ix'tter  than  alraiidon  the 
^^le  hope  of  finding  happiness  among  mankind ;  break  off  the 
*Hal,  which  must  be  prolonged  only  to  my  evil ;  and  elude  the 
^Hie  that  destined  me  to  l)C  an  exile  in  the  wdiM'.'     V«.'s,  1 
^ould  no  longer  be  a  man  of  suffeiing,  in  the  pnrM.'n<.'e  of  its 
happiness;   a  wretch   stripped   <if  an    a<'tual    purjjo.sr',  or  a 
^Ud  hoi>e,  in  the  midst  of  its  activity  and  triumjih;  tin.-  ab- 
horred example  of  a  career  miserable  with  defeat^-d  pursuit, 
and  tantalized  with  expectations  vain   as  the  ripple  on  tlie 
Btream! 

In  this  stern  resolve,  gathering  courage  from  despair— as 
the  criminal  on  the  scaffold  scoffs  at  thtf  world  that  reje«rts 
him — I  determined  to  exclude  recollection.  The  spot  round 
me  was  henceforth  to  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  my 
thoughts.  Wife,  children,  friends,  country,  tome  must  exist 
no  more.  I  imaged  tliem  in  the  tomb;  1  talked  with  them  as 
shadows,  as  the  grac«fid  and  lovely  exisU^ncesof  ages  piist, — 
as  hallowed  memorials;  but  labored  U)  divest  them  of  the  in- 
dividual features  that  cling  to  the  soul. 

Lest  this  mystic  repose  should  ha  disturUtd  by  any  of  the 
sights  of  living  man,  I  withdrew  deeiKT  into  the  shades 
which  first  sheltered  me.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  there 
was  a  canopy  of  leaves  above  to  shield  my  limbs  from  the 
casual  visitations  of  a  sky  whose  sapphire  looked  scarcely 
capable  of  a  stain,  and  that  the  turf  was  soft  for  my  couch. 
Friiits  sufficient  to  tempt  the  most  luxurious  taste  were  fall- 
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CHAPTER  XU 

The  Granddaughter  of  Ananas 

But  no  man  can  be  a  philosopher  against  nature.     With  my    ^^^ 
strength  the  desi  re  for  exertion  returned.     My  most  vohiptuous 
**est  liecame  irksome.     Memory  would  not  be  restrained ;  the 
floodgates  of  tliought  opened  once  more,  and  to  resist  the 
passion  for  the  world,  I  was  driven  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
hands.      1  gathered  wood  for  the  winter's  fuel,  in  the  midst 
of  days  when  the  sun  poured  fire  from  the  heavens;  I  at- 
tempted to  build  a  hut,  beside  gi-ottoes  that  a  hermit  woukl 
love;    I  trained  trees  and  cultivated  flowei-s  where  the  soil 
threw  out  all  that  was  rich  in  both  with  exhaustless  prodi- 
gality. 

Yet  no  expedient  would  appease  the  passion  for  the  ab- 
sorbing business  of  the  world.  My  bower  lost  its  enchant- 
ment ;  the  delight  of  lying  on  beds  of  violet,  and  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  wandering  away  in  rich  illu- 
sion, palled  upon  me;  the  colors  of  the  vision  had  grown  dim. 
I  no  longer  saw  shapes  of  beauty  winging  their  way  through 
the  celestial  azure ;  I  heard  no  harmonies  of  spirits  on  the 
midnight  winds ;  I  followed  no  longer  the  sun,  rushing  on  his 
golden  chariot-wheels  to  lands  unstained  by  human  step,  or 
plunged  with  him  at  eve  into  the  depths  and  ranged  the  secret 
w(mders  of  ocean. 

Labor  in  its  tuni  grew  irksome.  I  began  to  reproach  my- 
self for  the  vulgar  existence  which  occupied  only  the  inferior 
l>ortion  of  my  nature ;  living  only  for  food,  sleep,  and  shelter, 
what  was  I  better  than  the  seals  that  basked  on  the  shore  at 
my  feet?  Night,  too — that  mysterious  rest,  interposed  for 
purposes  of  such  varied  beneficence :  to  cool  the  brain,  fevered 
by  the  bustle  of  the  day;  to  soften  mutual  hostility,  by  a 
pause  to  which  all  alike  must  yield ;  to  remind  our  forgetful 
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.  .         -'-   .  V  i   .   L..  .    »-  Tilrr.*.  All- 1  slrep;  to  sit  in  judgmeat 

.■..-.-.  *..  :     ;■  L  :■■'.■:.'?:■  :i  whii^h  nr>  hy][»«x*risy  iran  dis- 

'..-  .    ...-■-       ."    ■-.-  ;  ^L*':i;;-r:.:  •  f  th»?  villain,  as  it  gives  the 

-.^  ■  ■^.  -  "  .     :  7--.ustc  ■•f  L:>  r^wanl  — niglit  ln'gan  ton- 

■^     '•  ..■:■■.:••        -r  l-*  :  .iii'i  with  the  strongest  deter 

:.  ::.--.    .  "     -_.:Li  :.     L.  ?*:  •  :  what  ha<l  btvii,  I  i-losed  my 

-  -        -     .   "...    "iist.      I  might  have  said  that  my  trw 

—     V  ,^-    .  ._••_::,"  -'.:-  ..l".  •  r*  »t  th».'  day,  an«l  my  waking  when 

.     ..  ".     V--J.   _  -    r^iiT*  -   -.  ilr'l.  UTmiII  lUV  1h?(1  of  leUVt'S. 

'.-    -  ^  .  --:  1-  -■    'L  ::  'I'j  the  miinl,  and  I  at  last  abau- 
•'T'l^y.-.     T'n-r  ST-trll  of  indulence  once  hn^ken,! 

»■  ; ..-  -  -■!---  i'  xz.  r^ii-:>  in  a  eai^*.     My  first  objert  was 

-         ■        -\:.i'    '  r:>  r  ■  :  rliv  hind  I  wa^s  thrown,    ^oth- 
■.  :    •  '' .  c.  :'..    '::'-u:r  t.f  my  ishuid,  and  nothing 
.-    ■'■       \'  ■•».:-    :.-  •  :  t:i"»*»-  little  alluvial  spot^tbai 
■..     ~  ■'■    :   «  •:  v..-.:   i-a^flif-^   the   vei»i'tati<»ii  swept 
.\,-  -  "..A  '.  ^-^  :.'-  i.'V,  while  ree<l  was  Nam-ito 
:     "..-.v  '. -.:  L  •::m..!i  aih'tln-r.      Th**  cMranW 
■    -  '    -.      '     :.  :!.'    ?:i-'i>-:  Xiw  wiu<ls  had  srjwntn-*' 

^    .  .  •        ■  /.-    l  ?:  >  <  «t  the  tall   rnek;  tlie  ti-ee  had 

.-.    -     -  ...    ■.■■.::■:::    its  r«M)ts  let    loose  tin*  spring. 

-     ^    .  ■.«"...:  I  >:•>]:».' i  while  this  little  island  was 

:  ,-       -      .■'.■.:.■-<.     Thiis    uatuif    iK:*rix*tually   builii?? 

".--■.--■»    :k  with  the  iM)nii>  nf  man.     Yioiw  tli** 

^  .  .      :"   •.  '.  -.,'  '.i:.^-  I'f  v^'ll^^w  sand  across  a  broad  Mt 

.-   :-.      N     -  .::.t  «»n  eartli  CtAild  less  attract  thtMVtr 

'  ■    ■.*■■"..    .    •     '  ■    ■!  Tl 

\-  •  ..-■.:  :-..r  -.i-.-ly  harrier  what  wihl  and  won<lrouha''ts 
,;_;';•  ;  .  ::  _.  .;•.:  t-i  ]»'  i\nut'\  My  niiiMl,  with  a  pini-'H 
i;  J-  ^  .  -  .'_:  v.-  .  :  I  ■  -..iliiL:'-  f'uld  tame,  i>assed  nwv  the  di'St'H. 
:i:  'i  -.r.v  i':.--  ('a::'--,  tii'-  sii'u''*,  the  l>b)o<ly  sedition,  the  Ion? 
ill, 'I  li.ai:-iiri-k»'n  haiii>hm«Mit,  tlie  fierce  conflict  of  passions 
m«  -:r.ii!;ai.l«'  as  the  teni|M'St,  the  melancholy  niin  of  niv 
r..ijiiti\  1)V  a  iudLMiH-nt  i)owerful  as  fate,  and  dri^aiT  and  it- 
tllnl^■^'^  a'^  tin-  j^'ravt-I  lUit  the  wat(»rs  between  me  and  tliut 
;.b(»n-  wnv  ail  obstacle  that  no  vij^or  of  unaginat.i<.»n  could 
ovrnM.nir.      I  w:us  too  iVcl»lr  to  attempt  the  passage  by  swii:.- 


Vbe  Oran^Daudbter  ot  Bnanu0 


The  opposite  coast  appeared  to  be  iiiiinliabited,  and  Unanfwcrrt 
«  few  fishing-l)oat8  that  passed  lazily  along  this  lifeless         ^"* 
evidently  shunned  the  island^  as  1  conceived,  from  some 
l^idden  shoal.     I  felt  myself  a  prisoner,  and  the  thought  irri- 
^9dti  me.     That  ancient  disturbance  of  my  mind,  which  ren- 
dered it  so  keenly  excitable,  was  born  again ;  I  felt  its  com- 
^Jig,  and  knew  that  my  only  resource  was  to  escai>e  from  this 
^icumscribing  paradise  that  had  become  my  dungeon.     Day 
^fter  day  I  pa<*ed  the  shoi-e,  awaking  the  eclioes  witli  my  use- 
**8s  shouts,  as  each  distant  sail  glided  along  close  U)  the  sandy 
*^e  that  was  now  to  me  the  unattainabh^  ])ath  of  ha]j])iness. 
-'  Qiade  signals  from  the  hill,  but  I  miglit  as  well  hav«»  sum- 
moned the  \'ultures  to  stop  as  tliey  flt»w  scif*aming  above  my 
^6ad  to  feed  on  the  n>lic8  of  the  Syrian  (caravans. 

Wliat  trifles  can  sometimes  stand  l>etween  man  and  enjoy- 
^ilent!  Wisdom  would  have  thanked  lleavtMi  for  tlie  hope  of 
^acaping  the  miseries  of  lif<»  in  the  litth^  encliiuittHl  rouiul, 
guarded  by  that  entrenchment  of  waters,  filltMl  witli  every 
production  that  could  delight  the  sense,  and  giving  to  the 
Bpirit,  weary  of  all  that  the  world  could  offer,  the  gentle  re- 
tirement in  which  it  could  gather  its  remaining  stif>ngth  and 
make  its  peace  with  Heaven. 

I  was  lying  during  a  fiery  noon  on  the  edge  of  the  island, 
looking  toward  the  opposite  coast,  the  only  object  on  which  1 
could  now  bear  to  look,  when,  in  the  stiHness  of  the  liour,  I 
heard  a  strange  mingling  of  distant  sounds,  yet  so  totally  in- 
distinct that,  after  long  listening,  I  could  (jonj(»cture  it  to  be 
nothing  but  tlie  rising  of  the  surge.  It  died  away.  But  it 
haunted  me:  I  heard  it  in  fancy.  It  followed  me  in  the 
mom,  the  noon,  and  the  twilight;  in  the  hour  of  toil  and  in 
the  hour  when  earth  and  heaven  w(;rt»  soft  and  silent  as  an 
infant's  sleep — when  the  veiy  spirit  of  tran(piillity  seenunl  to 
be  folding  his  dewy  wings  over  the  world. 

Wearied  more  with  thought  than  with  the  daily  toil  that  I 
imposed  on  myself  for  its  cure,  I  had  one  night  wandered  to 
the  shore,  and  lain  down  under  the  shelter  of  those  thick 
woven  boughs  tliat  scarcely  let  in  thti  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
The  memory  of  all  whom  lat<u'  chancres  brought  in  my  path 
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VMS  %Ha^  B»  aw  eUmf  attar  for  star  with  tk 

I^B  H^tttti^  ihm^-  m  vas  bo  living  thing. 

llHftkHlArf  |ia  itnwniog  the  air,  fauttb 

^7  w^  «HH»  ai  OQh nfaed  tb«  htll,  apon  vhotf 

th«  mins  of  an  altai ;  gUk- 

I  tor  a  beacon.     The  fiaiar 

oo  tbe  waters  and  the  .ikv. 

t  hf  ift  ^rtil  Buvn.     But  the  sound   hul  died  u 

^  Sk  ■«■;  iM^  vbi^  with  the  first  pearly  tinge  u( 

4k  ««Cf  Ac  aiHt  akapc^  iCi^  beneath  my  eye,  I  saw  wiUi 

h^kr  AHffHi^wHl  fe«t  Oc  same  solitary  shore.     The  idea 

i<  iMMli^  4^  oC  aofpnuB  «nM  intolerable ;  1  returned  to  ur; 

|ikc*  w£  H^ge;  ^R  it  Aak  glance  of  mingled  ^ling,  with- 

'        »  the  shelter  which  he  is  uever 

r  fniitfi  for  njy  austenanw,  if  I 

rt;  and  with  a  resolution  to  perish,  if  it 

I  ple—td  Piovidpwe,  bnt  not  to  return,  jkhinged  iiitu  thr 


The  rfaanoel  i 


a  *Tva  broader  ihaii  I  hail  eaJcnlaW-i!  i\v  thf 


eye. 


Mv 


was  strength.  I  was  swept  by  the  current  far  from  Uie  op- 
posit«  curre  of  the  shore ;  yet  its  force  spared  mine,  and  after 
a  long  struggle  I  felt  the  ground  under  my  feet.  I  was  over 
joyed,  tho  never  was  scene  less  fitted  for  joy.  To  the  ut- 
most verge  of  the  view  spread  the  sands,  a  sullen  herfalest 
wast*;,  glowing  like  a  sheet  of  brass  in  the  almost  vertical  snn. 
But  I  was  on   land!     I  had   accomplished  my  porpoae. 


Sbe  OranMauobter  ot  Biuinu0 


i^iopey  the  power  of  exertion,  the  chances  of  glorious  future   Ubc  iRob 
bife,  were  before  me.     I  was  no  longer  a  prisoner,  within  the  ^"^ 

borders  of  a  spot  which,  for  all  the  objects  of  manly  exist- 
noe,  might  as  well  have  been  my  grave. 

I  journeyed  on  by  sun  and  star  in  that  direction  which,  to 
the  Jew,  is  an  instinct — to  Jerusalem.  Yet  what  fearful  re- 
verses, in  this  time  of  confusion,  might  not  have  occurred 
even  ^ere !  What  certainty  could  I  have  of  being  spared  the 
bitterest  losses,  when  sorrow  and  slaughter  reigned  through 
the  land?  Was  I  to  be  protected  from  the  storm,  that  fell 
with  such  promiscuous  fury  upon  all?  I,  too,  the  marked, 
the  victim,  the  example  to  mankind !  I  looked  wistfully  hsu'k 
to  the  isle — that  isle  of  oblivion. 

While  r  was  pacing  the  sand  that  actually  scorched  my 
feet,  I  heard  a  cry,  and  saw  on  a  low  range  of  sand-hills,  at 
some  distance,  a  figure  making  violent  gestures.  Friend  or 
enemy,  at  least  here  was  man,  and  I  did  not  deeply  care  for 
the  consequences,  even  of  meeting  man  in  his  worst  shape. 
Hanger  and  thirst  might  be  more  formidable  enemies  in  the 
end;  and  I  advanced  toward  the  half-naked  savage,  who, 
however,  ran  from  me,  crying  out  louder  than  ever.  I 
dragged  my  weary  limbs  after  him,  and  at  length  reached  the 
edge  of  a  little  dell  in  which  stood  a  circle  of  tents.  I  had 
fallen  among  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  but  there  was  evident 
ocmfusion  in  this  fragment  of  a  tribe.  .  The  camels  were  in 
the  act  of  being  loaded ;  men  and  women  were  gathering  their 
household  matters  with  the  haste  of  terror ;  and  dogs,  sheep, 
camels,  and  children  set  up  their  voices  in  a  general  clamor. 

Dreading  that  I  might  lose  my  only  chance  of  refreshment 
and  guidance,  I  cried  out  with  all  my  might,  and  hastened 
down  toward  them;  but  the  sight  of  me  raised  a  universal 
scream,  and  every  living  thing  took  flight,  the  horsemen  of 
the  colony  gallantly  leading  the  way,  with  a  speed  that  soon 
left  the  pedestrians  far  in  the  rear.  But  their  invader  con- 
qaered  only  for  food.  I  entered  the  first  of  the  deserted  tents, 
and  indulged  myself  with  a  full  feast  of  bread,  dry  and  rough 
as  the  sand  on  which  it  was  baked,  and  of  water,  only  less 
bitter  than  that  through  which  I  had  swum.     Still,  all  luxury 
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is  relative.  To  iiie  tln-y  were  boLli  delkioos,  anJ  I  tliaiunl 
at  onw  the  good  fortune  which  had  provided  so  jiroiiigallj  (« 
those  withered  uioiiarchs  of  the  sands,  and  had  invMted  mj 
ntggednpss  witli  the  salutary  terror  that  gave  me  the  frniti 
of  triumph  without  the  toil. 

At  the  close  of  my  feaat,  I  uttered  a  few  customary  worSi 
of  thanksgiving.     A  i  rang  iu  my  cars;  I  loakM. 

round;  saw,  to  my  su  dc  of  carpets  walk  fono  ' 

fn>m  a  corner  of  the  bsu  urd  a  Jewish  tongiie  implt 

ing  fur  life  and  frcedoi  idly  developed  the  spt^m^ 

and  from  this  tvpulaive  eajue  forth  one  of  the.  Im 

iH-at  yonng  fumalc-s  thai  "r  seen.     Her  story  wasnc 

told.     She  was  the  granfm'  r  of  Ananus,"  the  late  hi 

priest,  one  of  the  most  tbed  of  his  nation  for  en 

lofty  quality ;  but  he  haa  laiieii  un  evil  days.  His  re^istanw 
to  faction  sharpened  the  dagger  against  bim.  and  be  t^nstief 
in  one  of  the  merciless  fends  of  tlie  city.  His  only  descend- 
ant was  now  before  me ;  she  had  been  sent  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  her  relatives  in  the  south  of  Judea.  But  her  escort 
was  dispersed  by  an  attack  of  the  Arabs,  and  iu  the  division 
of  the  spoil  the  sheik  of  this  little  encampment  obtained  Irr 
as  his  share.  The  robber  merchant  wafi  on  his  way  to  Cir*- 
area  to  sell  his  prize  to  the  Roman  governor,  when  lay  if 
rival  put  his  caravan  to  the  rout.  To  my  inquiry  into  t!i* 
cause  of  this  singular  success,  the  fair  girl  answered  that  the 
Arabs  had  taken  nie  for  a  supernatural  visitant,  -'probably 
come  to  claim  some  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  late 
exjieiiition."  They  had  been  first  startled  by  the  blaze  in  the 
island,  which  by  a  tradition  of  the  desert  was  said  to  he  the 
dwelling  of  forbidden  beings.  My  passage  of  the  eJiannel  wa* 
seen,  aud  inereased  the  wonder;  my  daring  to  appear  alone, 
among  men  whom  mankind  shunned,  completed  the  belief  of 
my  more  than  mortal  prowess,  and  the  Arabs'  courage  almn- 
doned  a.  contest  in  which  "  the  least  that  could  happen  to  them 
was  to  be  swept  into  the  surge,  or  tossed  piecemeal  upon  the 
winds. " 

To  prevent  the  effects  of  their  returning  intrepidity,  no  tiioa 
was  to  be  lost  in  our  escape.     But  the  sun,  which  would  havfl 


Sbe  <BratidDatt0bter  ot  Bnanud 


coorched  auything  but  a  lizard  or  a  Bedouin  to  death,  kept 
lis  prisoners  until  evening.  We  were  actively  employed  in 
the  mean  time.  The  plunder  of  the  horde  was  examined,  with 
the  curiosity  that  makes  one  of  the  indefeasible  qualities 
of  the  fair  in  all  climates ;  and  the  young  Jewess  had  not  been 
an  inmate  of  the  tent,  nor  possessed  the  brightest  eyes  among 
the  daughters  of  women,  for  nothing.  With  an  air  between 
play  and  revenge,  she  hunted  out  every  recess  in  which  even 
the  art  of  Arab  thievery  could  dispose  of  its  produce ;  and  at 
length  rooted  up  from  a  hole  in  the  very  darkest  comer  of  the 
tent  that  precious  deposit  for  which  the  sheik  would  have  sac- 
rificed all  mankind,  and  even  the  last  hair  of  his  beard — a  bag 
of  shekels.  She  danced  with  exultation  as  she  poured  the 
shining  contents  on  the  ground  before  me. 

"  If  ever  Arab  regretted  his  capture,"  said  she,  "  this  most 
unlucky  of  sheiks  shall  have  cause.  But  I  shall  teach  him  at 
least  one  virtue — repentance  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  I 
think  that  I  see  him  at  this  moment  frighti^ied  into  a  phil- 
osopher, and  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  he  had, 
for  once,  resisted  the  temptation  of  his  trade." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  the  money,  my  pretty  teacher 
of  virtue  to  Arabs?  " 

"  Give  it  to  my  preserver,"  said  she,  advancing,  with  a  look 
suddenly  changed  from  sportiveness  to  blushing  timidity; 
**give  it  to  him  who  was  sent  by  Providence  to  rescue  a 
daughter  of  Israel  from  the  hands  of  the  heathen." 

In  the  emotion  of  gratitude  to  me  there  was  mingled  a 
loftier  feeling,  never  so  lovely  as  in  youth  and  woman ;  she 
threw  up  a  single  glance  to  heaven,  and  a  teai*  of  piety  filled 
her  sparkling  eye. 

"But,  temptress  and  teacher  at  once,"  said  I,  "by  what 
right  am  I  to  seize  on  the  sheik's  treasury?  May  it  not  di- 
minish my  supernatural  dignity  with  the  tribe  to  l)e  known 
as  a  plunderer?  " 

**Ha! "  said  she,  with  a  rosy  smile;  "who  is  to  betray  you 
but  your  accomplice?  Besides,  money  is  reputation  and  inno- 
cence, wisdom  and  virtue,  all  over  the  world." 

Touching,  with  the  tip  of  one  slender  finger,  my  arm  as  it 
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%  BMei  am  ^  ll ■.  At  wmni  t&e  otlier  bmnd,  m  itd- 

•tiac  rf  a«r  ows  » tfce  heM|f  a  F*i^  K>  *^  nim^  of  o^n? 
S«m,  fior  vtat  coaaoraUe  invpaae  amid  tbe  Ai«b  have  iiil- 
Silk  tm  fipod  or  rlothingi  fur  he  ran  <^ 

'  has  fUniidhf:^!  him 
Tbe  haik  is  otily 
r  to  h»  JMpiiMliiMii  skin.  \Vliat,  thi-u,  I'au 
W  d«  vitt  ■WT  bat  wmU  fit  oat  mvw  «xpeditioiii 
taftmn  otfer  fair  "^■*— '.  taa  not  hope  to  find  syirOs, 

good  or  lad,  fiv  thnr  proteno  If  we  leave  him  tfa«  mraid 

of  «Tt],  what  tM  it  bnt  Ani  rTil  mrselves?     So,"  i-un- 

daded  thM  lenstlea  plcttlr*,  «»  £aUj-  gaUteritig  up  the  sjnil 
and  potting  il  into  ibt  hands,  **  i  have  gained  my  eaase,  and 
hare  now  onlj  to  thank  my  most  i—p»>*i«l  jadg<e  for  his  pa- 
tient h^ariiiK-'' 

'ihtrv  19  a  magic  in  woman.  Ko  man,  not  utterly  degraded, 
(■an  listen  without  delight  to  the  accents  of  her  gtiileless  heart. 
Beauty,  too,  has  a  natural  power  o^'er  the  mind,  and  it  is  riglt 
that  this  should  be.  .\U  that  oTercomes  selfishness — the  bf 
HfttiDg  ttin  of  tbe  world — is  an  instmment  of  good.  Beauty 
iH  Itut  melody  of  a  higher  kind,  and  both  alike  soften  tbe 
troubled  atid  hanl  nature  of  man.  Even  if  we  looked  on 
lovely  woman  but  as  on  a  rose,  an  exquisite  production  of  tbe 
summer  hours  of  life,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  her  iiiflueace 
in  making  even  those  summer  hours  sweeter.  But  as  tbe 
(!ompanion  of  the  mind,  as  the  very  model  of  a  friendship 
that  no  chance  can  shake,  as  tbe  pleasant  sharer  of  the  heart 
of  heart,  the  being  to  whom  man  returns  after  the  tumult  of 
tlm  day,  like  the  worshiper  to  a  secret  shrine,  to  revive  his 
nobler  tastes  and  virtues  at  a  source  pure  from  the  evil  of  the 
external  world,  where  shall  we  find  her  equal,  or  what  must 
\n:  our  feelings  toward  the  mighty  Disposer  of  earth,  and  all 
that  inhabit  it,  but  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  that  dis- 
l>i)!tal  which  thus  (combines  our  fondest  happiness  with  oai 
puit-st  virtue? 

KNU  OF  uooK  rr. 


CHAPTER  XLn 

Naomi^s  Slaty 

The  evening  came  at  last;  the  burning  calm  was  followed  ^i,^ 
by  a  breeze  breathing  of  life,  and  on  the  sky  sailed,  as  if  it  ^^^pSi 
were  wafted  by  that  gentle  breeze,  the  evening  star.  The 
lifeless  silence  of  the  desert  now  began  to  be  broken  by  a 
variety  of  sounds,  wild  and  sad  enough  in  themselves,  but 
softening  by  distance,  and  not  ill  suited  to  that  declining  hour 
which  is  so  natural  an  emblem  of  the  decline  of  life.  The 
moaning  of  the  shepherd's  horn ;  the  low  of  the  folding  herds ; 
the  long,  deep  cry  of  the  camel;  even  the  scream  of  the  vul- 
ture wheeling  home  from  some  recent  wreck  on  the  shore,  and 
the  howl  of  the  jackal  venturing  out  on  the  edge  of  dusk,  came 
with  no  unpleasing  melancholy  upon  the  wind.  We  stood  ga- 
zing impatiently  from  the  tent  door,  at  the  west,  that  still 
glowed  like  a  furnace  of  molten  gold. 

"  Will  that  sun  never  go  down?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  We  must 
wait  his  leisure,  and  he  seems  determined  to  tantalize  us." 

"Yes;  like  a  rich  old  man,  determined  to  try  the  patience 
of  his  heirs,  and  more  tenacious  of  his  wealth  the  more  his 
powers  of  enjoyment  decay,'*  said  the  Jewess. 

"  Philosophy  from  those  young  lips !  Yet  the  desert  is  the 
place  for  a  philosopher." 

"  That  I  deny,"  said  my  sportive  companion.  "  Philosophy 
is  good  for  nothing  where  it  has  nothing  to  ridicule,  and  where 
it  will  be  neither  fed  nor  flattered.  Its  true  place  is  the  world, 
as  much  as  the  true  place  of  yonder  falcon  is  wherever  it  can 
find  anything  to  pounce  upon.  Here  your  philosopher  must 
labor  for  himself  and  laugh  at  himself — an  indulgence  in 
which  he  is  the  most  temperate  of  men.  In  short,  he  is  fit 
only  for  the  idle,  gay,  ridiculous,  and  timid  world.  The  des- 
ert is  the  soil  for  a  much  nobler  plant.  K  you  would  train  a 
poet  into  flower,  set  him  here." 


8  iiioo]i  the  same." 

-bot  Arabs." 

t  among  Arabs,  and  some  of 

t  at*  bft)'  ttsrif.     Tht  Tc-iT  master  of  tin* 

1  H*^*^,  I  darp  not  say  how  many,  to  K- 

pstK         a    self,  and  wlio,  after  all  U 

\,  w—M  fcsra  mM  ib«  into  slavery  for  life,  spent  bilf 

I  «tti»f  M  this  door  ctuuitiug  to  er^  star  id 

,  with  tears  in  his  e^a,  to  all  kiods  ul 

**  BbI  p«dnp«  he  was  a  geniss,  a  bearen-born  at^idenl,  ind 
Us  Merit  WIS  tto  man  in  beings  i ,  geuius  in  the  luidst  of  mtk 

"  Xo — (>Tn7tfaiiig  roond  as  this  hnor  ia  ]>oetn-.  The  silence 
— iinne  broken  sounds  that  make  thv  silmice  more  striking:  as 
they  dway^lh>T*t  fieiy  e-mtiiients  fif  ■Imul,  the  empire  of  thai 
trn-at^sl  of  sh.'ik-s,  the  sun.  '.xni  nf  -!:■■  ■■■,[  ,|:.<..it  ..f  the  air- 
thc  immeasurable  desert  below.  Vastness,  obscurity,  and  ter 
ror,  the  thns-  spirits  that  work  the  profotmdest  wonders  of  ^ 
\K>ft,  are  hen^  in  their  native  region.  And  now,"  she  said, 
with  a  look  that  showed  there  were  other  spells  than  poetry 
to  Iff  found  in  the  desert,  "to  release  you,  I  know,  by  signs 
infallible,  that  the  sun  is  setting." 

1  eould  not  avoid  laughing  at  the  mimic  wisdom  with  which 
shi'  announced  her  discovery,  and  asked  whence  she  had  ac- 
(juiicd  the  fa<-ulty  of  solving  such  rare  problems. 

'■Oil,  by  my  incomparable  knowledge  of  the  stars."  Shs 
jiointeil  to  the  eastern  sky,  on  which  they  began  to  cluster  in 
HhnwiTH  of  diamond.  "I  have  to  thank  the  desert  for  it; 
anil,"  Hhe  added,  with  a  slight  submission  of  voice,  "  for  every- 
thing. I  am  a  daughter  of  the  desert;  the  first  ai^t  that  I 
Haw  wa-H  a  camel ;  my  early,  my  only  accomplishments  were 
t<)  riile.  King  Hiulouin  songs,  tell  Bedouin  stories,  and  tame 
a  .young  jiantber.  But  my  history  draws  to  a  close.  While 
I  wax  MU]iii'mc  in  the  graces  of  a  savage,  had  learned  to  sit  t 
drtimediiry,  throw  tlie  lance,  make  haika,  and  gallop  for  a 
wtijk  ti>g('tlioi',  lovi',  i-esistless  love,  came  ia  my  way.  The 
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^on  of  a  sheiky  heir  to  a  hundred  quarrels  and  ten  thousand 
^keepy  goats,  and  horses,  claimed  me  as  his  natural  prey.  1  storv 
^lirank  from  a  husband  even  more  accomplished  than  myself, 
^nd  was  meditating  how  to  make  my  escape,  whether  into  the 
^Idemess  or  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  when  a  summons 
Ciame  which,  or  the  money  that  came  with  it,  the  sheik  found 
Irresistible.     And  now  my  history  is  at  an  end." 

"And  so,"  said  I,  to  provoke  her  to  the  rest  of  her  narra- 
tive, "your  story  ends,  as  usual,  with  marriage.  You,  of 
<K>urse,  finding  that  you  had  nothing  to  prevent  your  lea\nng 
the  desert,  took  the  female  resolution  of  remainuig  in  it,  and 
as  you  might  discard  the  young  sheik  at  your  pleasure,  re- 
fused to  have  any  other  human  being." 

'"  Can  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a  horror?  " 

She  stamped  her  little  foot  in  indignation  on  the  ground ; 
then  turning  on  me  with  her  flashmg  eye,  penetrated  the 
stratagem  at  once  by  my  smile. 

"  Then  hear  the  i-est.     I  instantly  mounted  my  dromedary, 

galloped  for  three  days  without  sleep,  and  at  length  saw  tho 

towers  of  Jerusalem — glorious  Jerusalem.     I  passed  through 

crowds  that  seemed  to  me  a  gathering  of  the  world ;  streets 

that    astonished  me  with  a  thousand  strange   sights;   and, 

Overwhelmed  with  magnificence,  delight,  and  fatigue,  arrived 

at  a  palace,  where  I  was  met  by  a  host  of  half-adoring  do- 

Uiestics,  and  was  led  to  the  most  venerable  and  beloved  of 

^ise  and  holy  men,  who  caught  me  to  his  heart,  called  me  his 

N^aomi,  his  child,  his  hope,  and  shed  tears  and  blessings  on 

oiy  head,  as  the  sole  survivor  of  his  illustrious  line."     She 

burst  into  tears. 

The  recollection  of  the  good  and  heroic  high  priest  was 
strong  with  us  both,  and  in  silence  I  suffered  her  sorrows  to 
have  their  way.     A  faint  echo  of  horns  and  voices  roused  nie. 

"  Look  to  the  hills ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  saw  a  long  black  line 
creeping,  like  a  march  of  ants,  down  the  side  of  a  distant 
ridge  of  sand. 

"Those  are  our  Arabs,"  said  she,  without  a  change  of  coun- 
tenance. "  They  are,  of  course,  coming  to  see  what  the  angel, 
or  demon,  who  visited  them  to-day  has  left  in  witness  of  his 
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•I  |Mii.r-rlv  lH-i:»Vf  So,"  was  th»*  l:iu«;^hinj^  answrr;  "bull 
li.i.'  I»«»'ii  tliiiiliiii'^'  of  niakin;^  liini  a  reparation  whit-h  any 
A  I -ill  I  Ml  iMitli  vvniild  til  ink  worth  rvm  my  charms.  1  have 
III*  II  riMil  iiv  in;;  liow  \t)  make  his  fortune." 


\  ;.■.  "I  h:-  'M  ■■*:•." 
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^  "By  returning  his  shekels?  "  Ubc  siaj 

"Not  a  grain  of  them  shall  he  ever  see.     No,  he  shall  not 
wwe  the  sorrow  to  think  that  he  entertained  only  a  princess 
auid  a  philosopher.     As  a  spirit  you  came,  and  as  a  spirit  you 
a]iall  depart,  and  he  shall  have  the  honor  of  telling  the  tale. 
Ihe  national  stories  of  such  matters  are  worn  out;  he  shall 
liave  a  new  one  of  his  own,  and  every  emir  in  the  kingdoms 
«f  Ishmael — through  the  fiery  sands  of  Ichama,  the  riverless 
mountains  of  Nejd ;  Hejaz,  the  country  of  flies  and  fools ;  and 
Yemen,  the  land  of  locusts,  lawyers,  and  merchants,  will  re- 
joice to  have  him  at  his  meal.     Thus  the  man's  fortune  is 
made,  for  there  is  no  access  to  the  heart  like  that  of  being 
J^ecessary  to  the  dinners  and  dulness  of  the  mighty." 

"Or  on  the  strength  of  the  wonder,"  said  I,  "he  may  make 
▼onders  of  his  own,  turn  charlatan  of  the  first  magnitude, 
profess  to  cure  the  incurable,  and  get  solid  gold  for  empty 
pretension ;  sell  health  to  the  epicure,  gaiety  to  the  old,  and 
<4iinns  to  the  repulsive ;  defy  the  course  of  nature,  and  live 
^e  a  prince  uix)n  the  exhaustless  revenue  of  human  ab- 
«ardity." 

A  cloud  of  smoke  now  wreathed  up  from  the  slioik's  tent; 
foe  followed ;  and  even  while  we  looked  on,  the  wind,  carry- 
^g  the  burning  fragments,  set  the  whole  cam])  in  a  blaze. 
The  Arabs  gave  a  universal  shriek  and  fled  back,  scattering 
^ith  gestures  and  cries  of  terror  through  the  sands. 

"There — there,"  said  my  companion,  clapping  her  delicate 
••"liite  palms  in  exultation ;  "  let  them  beware  of  making  woni- 
*H  captives  in  future.  In  my  final  visit  to  the  tent  I  put  a 
bebrand  into  the  very  bundle  of  carj)ets  in  which  I  played 
he  part  of  slave." 
"  Not  to  be  your  representative,  I  presume. " 
"  Yes,  with  only  the  distinction  that  in  time;  1  should  have 
leen  much  the  more  perilous  of  the  two.  If  that  unlucky 
heik  had  dared  to  keep  me  a  week  longer  in  his  detestable 
ent,  I  should  have  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  tril)e,  dethroned 
tim,  and  turned  princess  on  my  own  account.  As  to  burning 
lim  out,  there  was  no  remedy.  But  for  those  flames  the  tribe 
rould  have  been  upon  our  road.     But  for  those  flames  we 
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mi^t  even  have  beeu  mistaken  for  mere  luortals;  ud  yinr 
spirita  always  vaniah  as  we  do,  in  fire  ami  smolw.  Ho* 
Dobty  those  tenta  blaze !     Now,  forward !  " 

She  gave  the  reins  to  her  barb,  flung  a  triumphani  gt^tan 
toward  the  burning  camp,  and  under  cover  of  a  hiigeibwlo! 
fieiy  Tapor  we  darted  into  the  wilderness. 


OIAFTERZLIII 


light  lav  toward  Ifawa..  Tht  Kaa?  irere  briTTart 
ind  the  ecpolsess  of  likr  ^▼y^^ri  jnAi,  wlde^  iorm<  <«c* 
a  contrast  to  ^le  orw^ioweiiixg  ardc««  c4  i2ie  daj,  iv- 

8  from  the  chief  obstacle  <rf  desen  uaTrl.     At  oar- 

• 

J  reached  a  tr*?t,  whose  brc^Les  ai>d  Imrai-wT*  crc«nxd 
hat  there  h^  latelj  eucaiZLpeid  ihe  armj  the  s-zciBd  of 
arch  had  startled  mT  rerenes  in  the  island. 

evening  when  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  fortress. 
t  trembled  at  the  sight.     An  impression  of  evil  was 

Yet  I  must  go  on  or  die. 
e,"  said  I,  *^Toa  see  mv  hcmie,  and  Toors  while  vou 

You  will  find  friends  delisted  to  receive  you,  and 
ion  that  neither  Roman  nor  Arab  can  insult.     Heaven 
Lt  all  mav  be  as  when  I  left  Masada!  *' 
ir  g^l  gratefully  thanked  me. 

'e  been  long,"  said  she,  "  unused  to  kindness,  and  its 
jrpowers  me.  But  if  the  duty,  the  gratitude,  the 
levotedness  of  the  orphan  to  her  generous  preserver 
rve  protection,  I  shall  yet  have  some  claim.  Sufifer 
yotir  daughter." 

wed  her  head  before  me  with  filial  reverence.  I  took 
retched  hand,  that  quivered  in  mine,  and  pressed  it 
[)s.     The  sacred  compact  was  pledged  in  the  sight  of 

More  formal  treaties  have  been  made,  but  few  sin- 

pidly  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  that,  now  de- 
d  extending,  showed  its  well-known  features  in  all 
ged  grandeur.  But  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
had  still  one  of  the  huge  buttresses  of  the  mountain 
ind.     My  companion,  with  the  quick  sympathy  that 
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^ying  half  burnt  where  the  defenders  had  been  forced  out  by     sauti 
conflagration — all  gave  sad  evidence  of  the  struggle  of  brave        * 
men  against  over|>owering  numbers. 

But  where  were  they  who  had  made  the  prize  so  dear  to  the 
^nquerors?  Was  I  treading  on  the  clay  that  one«  breathed 
Patriotism  and  love?  Did  the  wreck  on  which  I  leaned,  as  I 
©Ued  round  this  mighty  mausoleum,  cover  the  earthly  tene- 
ment of  my  kinsmen,  and,  still  dearer,  the  last  of  my  name? 
Was  I  treading  on  the  grave  of  those  gentle  and  lovely  na- 
^^^les  for  whose  happiness  I  would  rejoicingly  have  laid  down 
^e  scepter  of  the  world? 

In  my  agitation  I  cried  aloud.  My  voice  rang  through  the 
^litude  round  me,  and  returned  on  the  ear  with  a  startling 
distinctness.  But  living  sounds  suddenly  mingled  with  the 
echo.  A  low  groan  came  from  a  pile  of  ruins  beside  me.  T 
listened,  as  one  might  listen  for  an  answer  from  the  sepulcher. 
The  voice  was  heard  again.  A  few  stones  from  the  shattered 
wall  gave  way,  and  I  saw  thrust  out  the  withe i-ed,  bony  hand 
of  a  human  being.  I  tore  down  the  remaining  inqK'diments, 
and  beheld  pale,  emaciated,  and  at  the  ])oint  of  death  l^y  fa- 
mine, my  friend,  my  fellow  soldier,  my  fellow  sufferer — Jubal! 
Joy  is  sometimes  as  dangerous  as  sorrow.  He  gave  a 
glance  of  recognition,  struggled  forward,  and,  uttering  a  wild 
cry,  fell  senseless  into  my  arms.  On  his  recovering,  lx»fore 
I  could  ask  him  the  question  nearest  my  heart,  it  was  an- 
swered. 

"They  are  safe— all  safe,"  said  he.  "On  the  landing  of 
fresh  troops  from  Italy,  the  first  efforts  of  the  legions  were 
directed  against  the  fortress.  The  pirat<»s,  in  return  for  the 
victory  to  which  you  led  them,  had  set  me  at  liberty.  I  nia<le 
my  way  through  the  enemy's  ])Osts;  Eleazar,  ever  generous 
and  noble,  received  me,  after  all  my  wanderings,  with  the 
heart  of  a  father,  and  we  determined  on  defending  this  glo- 
rious trophy  of  your  heroism,  to  the  last  man.  I^ut  Avith  tluj 
wisdom  that  never  failed  him,  he  knew  what  must  Ix^  the  re- 
8alty  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  tlie  siege  sent  your 
family  away  to  Alexandria,  whei-e  they  might  \ye  sure  of  pro- 
tection from  our  kindred." 
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ViRI  Cboa  ffUl  1  Gome 

"  lad  A«j  vmi  Vj  mmJ  "  I  asked  sfaudderinglj-,  while  'it 
~t  tnth  iUwkJ  npoc  tuy  mind.     Tteyvcre  in 
rfeiA  ]  bid  followed. 
s  tkfl  obIj  coora^     The  country  was  filled  v\&  tte 
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'Tkei  thij  ve  lost!  Wretched  father,  now  no  father!- 
m^  Muked  ti?  dcMut;!— th«  "  >«-  has  fallen  at  last!  Thoy 
pBfnhed — I  wkw  thetm  peiish.  rheir  djring  shrieks  an('^ 
tteae  ouv  I  vm  ifcdr  dwtroyer-  From  first  to  last  1  luie 
Imhb  tt«r  nndoing] " 

Jnbal  looked  cm  mt  with  asumishiuent.  Ky  adoptnl 
daughter,  withoat  anr  idle  ;rui]it  at  coneolatioQ,  ovlj 
bathid  my  ha&d  with  her  tears. 

''There  must  be  som»  misconoeption  in  all  this,"  caii 
Jubal.  ''  Before  we  left  that  accursed  dungeon,  tLey  hi 
embaifcetl  with  a  crowd  of  females  from  the  surroniidiig 
eountiT  in  one  of  the  annual  fleets  for  Egypt.  lieftire 
sailed  from  the  pirates'  csrem  they  were  probably  aafe  in 
Alexan<lria." 

"Xo!  1  saw  them  perish.  I  heard  their  dying  cry.  I 
drove  them  to  destruction,"  was  the  only  answer  that  m; 
witbcriug  lip8  oould  utter.  I  remembered  the  horrors  of  lie 
st4.inu :  tho  ilr^pt-ratf  efforts  of  the  merchant  galley  to  escape; 
its  fat,.!   ""-.■■■.  F.mitly,  and  with  many  a  suceessire 

ftgony,    '■    c-  ...LU-_'hoiy  reasons  for  my  belief.     Mj 

auditors  listened  with  fear  and  trembling. 

"There  is  now  no  use  in  sorrow,"  Bud  Jubal  sternly,  "and 
as  little  in  struggle.  I  too  have  lived  until  the  light  thit 
brightened  my  dreary  hours  is  estinguishod.  1  too  hxn 
known  the  extremities  of  ])assion.  If  suffering  could  ham 
atoned  for  my  offenses,  I  have  suffered.  A  thousand  yean 
of  existence  could  not  teach  me  more.     Here  let  as  die." 

He  unsheathed  his  poniard. 

My  youiig  companion,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  mom^t,  for- 
getting the  present*  of  a  stranger,  fiung  back  the  veil  which 
had  hitherto  covered  her  face  and  figure,  and  clasping  mj 
raised  arm,  said  in  a  tone  so  low,  yet  penetrating,  that  it 
seemed  the  whisper  of  my  own  conscience : 


Jkfore  AaeaDa 


"Has  death  no  fears?''     She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  and      iuomi'« 
waited  breathlessly  for  the  answer.  iReprimaitt 

"Daughter  of  beauty/'  said  Jubal,  as  a  smile  of  admiration 
pl&yed  on  his  sad  features,  ^^  thoughts  like  ours  are  not  for  the 
lovely  and  the  young.  May  the  Heaven  that  has  stamped 
*kat  countenance  be  your  protection  through  many  a  year! 
ftit  to  the  weary,  rest  is  happiness,  not  terror.  Prince  of 
^aphtali,  this  fair  maiden's  presence  forbids  darker  thoughts; 
^e  must  speed  her  on  her  way  to  security  before  we  can  think 
^f  ourselves  and  our  misfortunes." 

''The  daughter  of  Ananus,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  heroic 

Piide,  "  has  no  earthly  fears.     The  boldest  warrior  of  Israel 

^«ver  died  more  boldly  than  that  venerable  parent.     Within 

^  sacred  robes  was  the  heart  of  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  a 

king.     Let  me  die  for  a  cause  like  his ;  at  the  foot  of  the 

4tar,  let  my  blood  be  poured  out  for  my  country ;  let  this 

feeble  form  sink  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  and  death  will 

be  of  all  welcome  things  the  most  welcome.     But  I  would  not 

die  for  a  fantasy,  for  idleness,  for  nothing.     Put  up  that 

weapon,  warrior,  and  let  us  go  forth  and  see  whether  great 

things  are  not  yet  to  be  done." 

She  significantly  pointed  toward  Jerusalem. 
''It  is  too  late,"  said  JubaJ,  glancing  w^ith  a  sigh  at  his  own 
wasted  form. 

"  'What?  "  said  the  heroine ;  "  is  it  too  late  to  be  virtuous, 
but  not  too  late  to  be  guilty?  Too  late  to  resist  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  but  not  too  late  to  make  ourselves  worthless  to 
our  holy  cause?  If  Heaven  demands  an  account  of  every 
wasted  talent  and  misspent  hour,  what  fearful  account  will 
be  theirs  who  make  all  talents  and  all  hours  useless  at  a 
blow?  " 

"Maiden, you  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  lose  everything 
that  made  earth  a  place  of  hope,"  said  I,  gazing  with  wonder 
and  pity  on  the  fine  enthusiasm  that  the  world  is  so  fatally 
empowered  to  destroy.  *'  May  not  the  tired  traveler  hasten 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  without  a  crime?  " 

"May  not  the  slave,"  said  Jubal,  "weary  of  his  chain,  es- 
cape unchidden  from  his  captivity?  " 
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"  And  maj  not  tW  soldier  qnit  his  post  when  cajrhw  iIb- 
(asts  him  with  his  dntjr?  "  was  the  maiden's  answet,  fritl  i 
-Vfftr  loik.  **  l>r»  DUiy  uot  th«^  child  Int-ak  loose  fniiatiirpkv 
•f  txutrtMTtiaa  aoil  ]i>1fw1  his  dislike  to  discipline?  As  tt41 
aisT  man,  plmd  here  f«r  the  serriw  of  the  highest  of  bein^ 
f  Irad  bit  own  tutrow  will  against  the  supreme  pomnuM, 
^Arinj^ly  chu^  Heavra  with  tJw  injustice  of  setting  him  t 
tvvk  aluTc  Iiifl  stnsqfdi,  ud  madly  insnlt  Its  povft  luidrt 
!'.<-  prvtrxt  of  rvljiRg  on  Its  rumpassion." 

Sh«  fMUued,  aa  it  Htupriaed  at  her  own  oanifstnexs,  uJ 
Utuhutg,  simI:  "This  wUdom  is  not  my  own.     It  v 
kot  itift  of  ail  iDuatnoua  (loivnt,  when  in  my  agony  at  th   I 
tigtit  of  hia  nnrtal  wounds  J  longed  to  follow  him.    '  Lim'    \ 
said  b*>.  '  while  yiNi  nut  live  with  rirtue.     The  Gnti  wbo  \»    1 
pliirtxi  us  on  earth  best  knows  when  and  how  to  rwallus.  It 
aelf-tleiilfuctiuD  weni  ao  ciiiiM)  iu  ono  infitaace,  it  wouU  bem 
crime  to  uQireisal  mankind ;  the  whole  frame  of  society  would 
be  orerthrown  by  a  permission  to  evade  its  duties  on  the  a^ 
penalty  of  dying.     Onr  obligations  to  country,  family,  mm, 
and  Heav«n  would  he  perpetually  finng  off,  if  they  veie  Id 
be  held  at  the  caprice  of  human  nature.' " 

Jubal  lof^od  intently  on  the  yotiDg  oracle,  and  tho  bendinE 
with  Oriental  deference,  was  yet  unconvinced. 

"Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the  mind's  anxiety  but  thetaidy 
decay  of  the  frame?  Is  there  no  time  for  tiie  return  of  Ibe 
exile,  or  what  is  this  very  feeling  of  despair  but  a  voice  within 
— an  unwritten  command  to  die?" 

Kaomi  tnmed  to  me  with  a  look  imploring  my  aid.  Bat 
I  was  broken  down  by  the  tidings  that  bad  now  reached  me- 
Jubal  wrapped  his  cloak  round  him,  and  was  striding  intodw 
shadow  of  the  ruin.  Naomi,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  desth, 
seized  the  comer  of  his  mantle. 

"  Will  you  shrink  from  the  evils  of  life,"  she  adjured^ 
"and  yet  have  the  dreadful  courage  to  defy  the  wrath  rf 
jlvavcn?  Shall  wonns  like  us,  shall  creatures  covered  vitb 
wi'iiknesse-s  and  sins,  whose  only  hope  most  be  in  mercy,  eom- 
inlt.  n  crime  that  by  its  very  nature  disnliuma  BupplicatioD  ud 
liiiikoM  n'|>.mtance  impossible'  " 
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With  the  energy  of  terror  she  threw  back  the  folds  of  the 
cloak  and  ari-ested  the  hand,  with  the    dagger  already  up- 
lifted.    She  led  back  the  reluctant,  yet  unresisting,  step,  and 
88ud  in  a  voice  still  ti-embling:  "Prince  of  Naphtali,  save 
your  brother!" 

I  held  out  my  arms  to  Jubal ;  the  sternness  of  his  soul  was 
past,  and  he  fell  upon  my  neck.  Naomi  stood,  exulting  in 
her  triumph,  with  the  countenance  that  an  angel  might  wear 
at  the  return  of  a  sinner. 

"Prince  of  Naphtali,"  said  she,  "if  those  who  were  dear  to 
you  have  perished — which  Heaven  avert! — you  may  have  been 
thus  but  the  more  marked  out  for  the  insti-ument  of  solemn 
services  to  Israel.  The  virtues  that  might  have  languished 
in  the  happiness  of  home  may  be  summoned  into  vigor  for 
mankind.  Warrior,"  and  she  turned  her  glowing  smile  on 
Jubal,  "this  is  not  the  time  for  valor  and  exi^erienee  to  shrink 
from  the  side  of  our  country.  Perfidy  may  still  be  repelled 
Dy  patriotism ;  violence  put  down  by  wisdom ;  the  power  of 
^e  people  roused  by  the  example  of  a  hero ;  even  the  last 
^pafk  of  life  may  be  made  splendid  by  mingling  with  the  last 
glories  of  the  people  of  God." 

Jubal's  wasted  cheek  reddened  with  the  theme;  but  his 
^DJotion  was  too  deep  for  language.  He  led  the  way;  we 
f^^d  in  silence  through  the  desertc^d  streets,  and  without  se«»- 
mg  the  face  of  a  human  being,  reached  the  dismantled  gates 
**f  Masada. 
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'livities  among  ramparta  iM 
I,  where  every  steji  renimW 
ie  hajulet  in  the  Keena  o! 
iiued  never  to  have  heaidtb 
le  falling  luaesesof  foitiSa- 
ipe,  kept  118  swake  all  niKht, 

ueli  to  breathe  the  ilelidcna 

night  of  Asia  the  time  of  re&wh- 
jid  to  the  mind.     I  found  Juiil 


.Tubal  guided  us  i 

tn?nohea,  and  after  Ic 

me  of  havoc,  broi 

the  valley,  so  secU 

sound  of  war.     ' 

tion,  aa  the  fire  rv-M 

aiid  I  arose  from  Hij 

air  that  makes  the  i 

input  alike  to  the  frame 

already  abroad  and  gazing  ou  tlie  summit  of  the  muuutwii    I 

where  the  sullen  glare  of  the  sky  and  the  crash  of  buildingi    I 

showed  that  the  work  of  devastation  was  rapidly  going  on. 

He  gave  me  some  details  of  the  siegi;.     The  Romans  hai    ] 
found  the  fortress  so  hazardous  to  the  advance  of  their  rt«r    j 
forcements  that  its  possession  was  essential  to  the  conqtMfll    \ 
of  Judea.     Cestius,  my  old  antagonist,  Bolicited  the  couunaiii 
to  wipe  off  his  disgrace,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  legiwis 
was  brought  up.     But  the  generalship  of  Eleazar  and  &' 
intrepidity  of  the   garrison  bajBed  every  assault,  witli  Uf 
inendous  loss  of  the  enemy.     The  siege  was  next  turued  inW 
a  blockade.     Famine  and  disease  were  more  formidable  thai 
the  sword ;  and  the  brave  defenders  were  reduced  to  a  dudiIw 
scarcely  able  to  man  the  walls. 

"  We  now,"  said  Jubal,  "fought  the  battle  of  despair;  "' 
saw  the  enemy's  cajnp  crowded  every  day  with  fresh  troops- 
and  the  provisions  of  the  whole  country  brought  among  lli^"' 
in  profusion,  while  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  wJiile  i>ur 
fountains  ran  dry,  and  while  our  few  troops  were  harfl.«e'l 
with  mortal  fatigue.  Yet  no  man  thought  of  surrendei. 
Eleazai's  courage — a  courage  sustained  by  higher  thoughts 
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those  of  the  soldier,  the  fortitude  of  piety  and  prayer —    Ubejffn 
.red  us  all,  and  we  went  to  our  melancholy  duties  with 
calmness  of  men  to  whom  the  grave  was  inevitable. 
At  last,  when  our  reduced  numbers  gave  the  enemy  a 
pe,  we  were  attacked  by  their  whole  force.     But,  if  they 
pected  to  conquer  us  at  their  ease,  never  were  they  more 
«eived.     WTien  the  walls  gave  way  before  their  machines, 
ysj  were  fought  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house, 
fwn  chamber  to  chamber.     Eleazar,  as  a<;tive  as  he  was  wise, 
IB  everywhere ;  we  fought  in  rums — in  lire.     Multitudes  of 
ie  enemy  periehed,  and  more  deaths  were  given  by  the  knife 
ttiD  the  spear,  for  our  ai*ms  were  long  since  exhaustcfd.     The 
w  effort  was  made  on  the  spot  where  you  found  me.     \Vhen 
•twy  defense  was  mastered  by  the  constant  supply  of  fresh 
tioops,  Eleazar,  passing  through  tlie  subterranean  to  attack 
tte  Boman  rear,  left  me  in  command  of  the  few  who  survived. 
We  entrenched  ourselves  in  the  armory.     For  three  days  we 
&Qght  without  tasting  food,  without  an  hour's  sleep,  without 
kjing  the  weapons  out  of  our  hands.     At  length  the  final 
Usault  was  given.     In  the  midst  of  it  we  heard  shouts  which 
told  us  that  our  friends  had  made  the  concerted  attack,  but 
%e  were  too  few  and  feeble  to  second  it.     The  shouts  died 
tway;  we  were  overpowered,  and  my  first  sensation  of  return- 
ing life  was  the  combined  agony  of  famine,  wounds,  and  suf- 
focation, under  the  ruins  that   I   then   thought  my   li\4ng 
grave." 

"By  dawn,"  said  I,  "we  must  set  out  for  Jerusalem." 
"It  has  been  closely  invested,"  was  the  answer,  "for  the 
last  three  months  ;**  and  famine  and  faction  are  doing  their 
worst  within  the  walls.  Titus  is  without,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  To  en- 
ter will  be  next  to  impossible,  and  when  once  entered,  what 
will  be  before  you  but  the  madness  of  civil  discord,  and 
finally,  death  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  utU^rly  infuriated 
against  our  nation?  " 

"To  Jerusalem,  at  all  risks,"  I  exclaimed;  "my  fate  is 
mingled  with  that  of  the  last  stronghold  of  our  fallen  people. 
What  matters  it  to  one  whose  roots  of  happiness  are  cut  up 
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Kcrtvfti  of  like  miney  in  what  spot  lie  sttuggles  with  man  andfoitaM? 

n  oavairv^^  a  son  of  Judea  my  powers  are  due  to  her  canaei  and  emj 
drop  of  my  blood,  shed  for  any  other,  would  be  treason  tote 
memory  of  my  fathers.  The  dawn  finds  me  on  my  way  to 
Jerusalem.*' 

"  Spoken  like  a  prince  of  Naphtali,"  sighed  Jubal ;  ^  bat  then 
I  must  not  follow  you.  The  course  of  glory  is  cut  off  for  ne; 
alone,  something  may  still  be  done  by  collecting  the  fagitiTM 
of  the  tribes  and  harassing  the  Boman  communications.  Sot 
Jerusalem,  tho  every  stone  of  her  walls  is  preeioas  to  mj 
soul,  must  not  receive  my  guilty  steps.  I  have  horrid  lecol- 
lections  of  things  seen  and  done  there.  Onias,  that  vi^ 
hypocrite,  will  be  there  to  fill  me  with  visions  of  terror. 
There,  too,  are  others.''  He  was  silent,  but  suddenly  rea- 
ming his  firmness :  "  I  have  no  hostility  to  Ckmstantius ;  1  era 
honor  him ;  but  my  spirit  is  still  too  feverish  to  bear  his  pres- 
ence —I  must  live  and  die,  far  from  all  whom  I  have  erer 
known." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  mantle,  but  the  agitation  of  his  fom 
showed  his  anguish,  more  than  clamorous  grief.  He  walked 
forth  into  the  darkness.  I  was  ignorant  of  liis  purpose,  and 
lingen»(l  long  for  his  return — I  saw  him  no  more. 

Disturbed  and  pained  by  his  loss,  I  had  scarcely  thrown 
myself  on  the  cottage  floor,  my  only  bed,  when  1  was  n>uswl 
by  tlu^  eries  of  the  WUage.  A  squadron  of  Roman  cavalrj' 
luaivhing  to  Jerusalem  had  entered,  and  was  taking  up  itjJ 
quarters  for  the  night.  The  i)easantry  could  make  no  resist- 
ance, and  attempted  none.  1  had  only  time  to  call  to  my 
adopted  daughter  to  rise,  when  our  hut  was  o(^cupied  and  we 
were  made  i)risoners. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow ;  yet  it  was  one  to  whieh,  on 
second  thoughts,  1  became  reconciled.  Li  the  disturbed  state 
of  tht»  country,  traveling  was  totally  insecure,  and  even  to 
obtain  a  conveyance  of  any  kind  was  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  roving  ])lunderers  who  hovered  in  the  trahi  of  the 
camp  were,  of  all  plunderers,  the  most  merciless;  while,  fidl- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  legionaries,  we  were  at  least  sun*  of 
an  escoi-t;  I  might  obtain  some  useful  information  of  their 
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tffairs,  and  once  in  sight  of  the  city,  might  escape  from  the  sautHci  vioi 
Homan  lines  with  more  ease  as  a  prisoner  than  I  coulil  i»ass  s«i»ri«m 
them  as  an  enemy. 

The  cavalry  moved  at  daybreak,  and  before  night  we  saw 
in  the  horizon  the  hills  which  surround  Jerusalem.  We  had 
full  evidence  of  our  approach  to  the  center  of  struggle  by  the 
devastation  that  follows  the  track  of  the  best-discipliut*d 
army — groves  and  orchards  cut  down,  cornfields  trampKnl, 
Cottages  burned,  gardens  and  homesteads  ra^-aged.  Farther 
on,  we  traversed  the  encampments  of  the  auxiliaries,  barba- 
rians of  every  color  and  language  within  the  limits  of  the 
mightiest  of  empires. 

To  the  soldier  of  civilized  nations,  war  is  a  new  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  to  the  soldier  of  barbarism,  war  is  but  a  more  active 
species  of  his  daily  life.  It  requires  no  divorce  from  his  old 
habits,  and  even  encourages  his  old  objects,  cares,  and  pleas- 
ures. We  found  the  Arab,  the  German,  the  Sc^-thian,  and 
the  Ethiop  hunting,  carousing,  trafficking,  and  quarreling,  as  if 
they  had  never  stirred  from  their  native  regions.  The  hordes 
brought  with  them  their  families,  their  cattle,  and  their  trade. 
In  the  rear  of  every  auxiliary  camp  was  a  regular  mart 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  dealers.  Through  the  helds  the 
barbarians  were  following  the  sports  of  home.  Trains  of 
falconers  were  flying  their  birds  at  the  wild  pigeon  and  heron. 
Half -naked  horsemen  were  running  races,  without  saddle 
or  rein,  on  horses  as  wUd  and  swift  as  the  antelope.  Groups 
were  lying  under  the  palm-groves  asleep,  with  their  spears 
fixed  at  their  heads;  others  were  seen  busily  decorating  them- 
selves for  battle;  crowds  were  dancing,  gaining,  and  drinkin<;. 

As  we  advanced,  we  could  hear  the  variety  of  clamors  and 
echoes  that  belong  to  barbarian  war — the  braying  of  savage 
horns,  the  roars  of  mirth,  rage,  and  feasting ;  the  shouts  of 
clans  moving  up  to  reenf orce  the  besiegers ;  the  screams  and 
lamentations  of  the  innumerable  women,  as  the  wains  and  lit- 
ters brought  back  the  wounded;  the  barbaiian  bowlings  over 
the  hasty  grave  of  some  chieftain ;  the  ferocious  revelry  of  the 
discoverers  of  plunder,  and  the  inextinguishable  sorrows  of 
the  captives. 
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Patgtion  We  passed  through  some  miles  of  this  boisteroaB  and  but 
^^'''*^  tling  scene,  in  which  even  a  Soman  escort  was  scaioelyasdi- 
cient  secuiily.  The  barbarians  thronged  round  us,  bnndished 
their  spears  oyer  our  heads,  rode  their  horses  fall  galkp 
against  us,  and  exhausted  the  whole  language  of  soom,  ridi- 
cule, and  wrath  upon  our  helpless  condition. 

But  the  clamor  gradually  died  away,  and  we  entered  npoa 
another  region, — a  zone  of  silence  and  solitude  interposed  be- 
tween the  dangerous  riot  of  barbarism  and  the  severe  rega-  j 
larity  of  the  legions.  Far  within  this  circle,  we  reached  the 
Roman  camp — the  world  of  disciplined  war!  The  setting 
sun  threw  a  flame  on  the  long  vistas  of  shield  and  helmet 
drawn  out,  according  to  custom,  for  the  hour  of  exercise  be- 
fore nightfall.  The  tribunes  were  on  horseback  in  front  of 
the  cohorts,  putting  them  through  that  boundless  variety  of 
admirable  movements  in  which  no  soldiery  were  so  dextenws 
as  those  of  Rome. 

But  all  was  done  with  characteristic  silence.  "So  sound 
was  heard  but  the  measured  tramp  of  the  maneuver  and  the 
voice  of  the  tribune.  The  sight  was  at  once  absorbing  to 
the  eye  of  one  like  me,  an  enthusiast  in  soldiership,  and  ap- 
])alling  to  the  lover  of  his  country.  Before  me  was  the  gn-at 
machine,  the  resistless  energy  that  had  leveled  the  streogth 
of  the  most  renowned  kingdoms.  With  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  sees  the  tempest  at  hand,  in  the  immediate  terror  of  the 
bolt,  I  could  yet  gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  thunder-cloud !  Before  me  was  at  once  the 
I)ei'fection  of  power  and  the  perfection  of  discipline.  Here 
were  no  rambling  crowds  of  retainers,  no  hurrying  of  troops 
startled  by  sudden  rumor,  no  military  clamors.  All  was  calm, 
regular,  and  grand.  In  the  center  of  the  most  furious  war 
ever  waged,  I  might  have  thought  that  I  saw  but  a  summer 
camp  in  an  Italian  plain. 

As  the  night  fell,  the  legions  saluted  the  parting  sun  with 
homage,  according  to  a  custom  which  they  had  learned  ^^ 
their  eastern  campaigns.  Sounds  less  of  war  than  of  wor 
shi])  arose ;  flutes  breathed  in  low  and  sweet  harnionios  frt^m 
the  lines  j  and  this  iron  soldiery,  bound  on  the  business  of  ex* 
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termination,  moved  to  their  tents  in  the  midst  of  strains  made         trbc 
to  wrap  the  heart  in  softness  and  solemnity.  Sol^fe 

I  rose  at  dawn.  But  was  I  in  a  land  of  enchantment?  I 
looked  for  the  immense  camp — it  had  vanished.  A  few  sol- 
diers collecting  the  prisoners  sleeping  about  the  field  were  all 
that  remained  of  an  army.  Our  guard  explained  the  wonder. 
An  attack  on  the  trenches,  in  which  the  besiegers  had  been 
driven  in  with  serious  loss,  determined  Titus  to  bring  up  his 
whole  force.  The  troops  had  moved  with  that  habitual  si- 
lence which  eluded  almost  the  waking  ear.  They  were  now 
beyond  the  hills,  and  the  hour  was  come  when  the  prison- 
ers were  ordered  to  follow  them.  But  where  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ananus?  I  had  placed  her  in  a  tent  with  some  captive 
females  of  our  nation.  The  tent  was  struck,  and  its  inmates 
were  gone !  On  the  spot  where  it  stood  a  flock  of  sheep  were 
already  grazing,  with  a  Roman  soldier  leaning  drowsily  on  his 
spe^ur  for  their  shepherd. 

To  what  alarms  might  not  this  fair  girl  be  exposed?  Du- 
bious and  distressed,  I  followed  the  guard,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  fate  of  an  innocent  and  lovely  being,  who 
seemed,  like  myself,  marked  for  misfortune. 

In  this  march  we  traversed  almost  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
hills  surrounding  Jerusalem,  and  I  thus  had,  for  three  days, 
the  opportunity  that  I  longed  for,  of  seeing  the  nature  of  the 
force  with  which  we  were  to  contend.  The  troops  were  ad- 
mirably armed.  There  was  nothing  for  superfluity;  yet 
those  who  conceived  the  system  knew  the  value  of  show, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  legions  was  superb.  The  hebuets, 
cuirasses,  and  swords  were  frequently  inlaid  with  precious 
metals,  and  the  superior  officers  rode  richly  caparisoned 
chargers,  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  from  the  finest  studs 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  common  soldier  was  proud  of  the 
brightness  of  his  shield  and  helmet ;  on  duty  both  were  cov- 
ered, but  on  their  festivals  the  most  cheering  moment  was 
when  the  order  was  given  to  uncase  their  arms.  Then  noth- 
ing could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  aspect  of  the  legion. 

One  striking  source  of  its  pomp  was  the  multitude  of  its 
banners.     Every  emblem  that  mythology  could  feign,  every 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

Vie  ^dgn  of  the  Sword 

At  the  close  of  a  weary  day  we  reached  our  final  station,  xcbc  Ura 
upon  the  hill  of  Scopas,  seven  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
Bitter  memory  was  busy  with  me  there.  From  the  spot  on 
which  I  flung  myself  in  heaviness  of  heart,  huddled  among  a 
crowd  of  miserable  captives,  and  wishing  only  that  the  eve- 
ning gathering  over  me  might  be  my  last,  I  had  once  looked 
upon  the  army  of  the  oppressors  marching  into  my  toils  and 
exulted  in  the  secure  glories  of  myself  and  my  country. 

But  the  prospect  now  beneath  the  eye  showed  only  the 
fiery  track  of  invasion.  The  pastoral  beauty  of  the  plain  was 
utterly  gone.  The  innumerable  garden-houses  and  summer 
dwellings  of  the  Jewish  nobles,  gleaming  in  every  variety  of 
graceful  architecture,  among  vineyards  and  depths  of  aromatic 
foliage,  were  leveled  to  the  ground;  and  the  gardens  were 
turned  into  a  sandy  waste,  cut  up  by  trenches  and  military 
works  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  rose  the  great  Roman 
rampart,  which  Titus,  in  despair  of  conquering  the  city  by  the 
sword,  drew  round  it,  to  extinguish  its  last  hope  of  provisions 
or  reenforcements — a  hideous  boundary,  within  which  all  was 
to  be  the  sepulcher. 

I  now  saw  Jerusalem  only  in  her  expiring  struggle.  **  Others 
have  gfiven  the  history  of  that  most  memorable  siege.  My 
knowledge  was  limited  to  the  last  hideous  days  of  an  exist- 
ence long  declining,  and  finally  extinguished  in  horrors  be- 
yond the  imagmation  of  man. 

I  knew  her  follies,  her  ingratitude,  her  crimes ;  but  the  love 
of  the  city  of  David  was  deep  in  my  soul ;  her  lofty  privileges, 
the  proud  memory  of  those  who  had  made  her  courts  glorious, 
the  sage,  the  soldier,  and  the  prophet,  lights  of  the  world,  to 
which  the  boasted  illumination  of  the  heathen  was  darkness, 
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Mint  filled  my  sprit  with  an  immortal  homage.     I  lovedheTthen- — ' 

**•*      I  love  her  still. 

To  mingle  my  blood  with  that  of  my  perishing  country  w»* 
the  first  wish  of  my  heart.     But  I  was  under  the  rigor  of  the 
confinement  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  prisoners.     My  rank  nl 
soon  known ;  but  while  it  produced  offers  of  new  distincto 
from  my  captors,  it  increased  their  vigilance.     To  every  temp* 
tation   I   gave  the  same  denial,  and  occupied  my  houn  in 
devices  for  escape.     Meanwhile  I  saw  with  terror  that  tk 
wall  of  (*ircumvallation  was  closing,  and  that  a  short  period 
must  j)lace  an  impassable  barrier  between  me  and  the  city. 

I  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  roaring  of  one  of  thoee 
tempests  which  sometimes  bi-eak  in  so  fiercely  upon  an  Eastern 
summer.  The  lightning  struck  the  tower  in  which  I  was 
confined,  and  I  found  myself  riding  on  a  pile  of  ruins.  Es- 
cape, in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  camp,  seemed  as  remote  as 
t'ver.  l>ut  the  storm  which  shook  walls  made  its  way  at  will 
anions  tents,  and  the  whole  encampment  was  broken  up.  A 
column  of  infantry  passcnl  where  I  was  extricating  myself 
from  the  ruins.  Thoy  were  going  to  reenforce  the  troops  in 
tlic  trenches,  ajj^ainst  the  chance  of  an  attack  during  the  tem- 
pest. I  followed  them.  The  night  was  terrible.  The  light- 
ning that  blazed  with  frightful  vividness,  and  then  left  the 
sky  to  tenfold  obscurity,  alone  led  us  through  the  lines.  The 
column  was  too  late,  and  it  found  the  besieged  already  mounted 
u])on  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  flinging  it  down  iu  huge 
fragments.  The  assault  and  defense  were  alike  desperate. 
At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  night  had  grown  pitehv 
(huk,  and  the  only  evidence  that  men  were  round  me  was  the 
clang  of  arms. 

A  sudden  flash  showed  me  that  we  had  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ram])art.  The  besieged,  carried  away  by  their  native  iin- 
petuositv,  i>oure(l  down  in  crowds.  Their  leader,  cheering 
them  on,  was  struck  by  a  lance  and  fell.  The  sight  rallied 
the  Romiuis.  I  f(-lt  that  now  or  never  was  the  mc>meut  for 
my  escape.  I  ruslied  in  front,  and  called  aloud  my  name. 
At  the  voice  the  wounded  leader  uttered  a  cry  which  I  well 
knew.     1  caught  him  from  the  ground.     A  gigantic  centoriou 
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^**^4  forward  and  grasped  my  robe.  Embarrassed  with  my 
"^den,  I  was  on  tbe  point  of  being  dragged  back ;  the  cen- 
^on*8  sword  glittered  over  my  head.  With  my  only  weapon , 
"tone,  I  struck  him  a  furious  blow  on  the  forehead.  The 
^Td  fell  from  his  grasp ;  1  seized  it,  and  keeping  the  rest  at 
^y,  and  in  the  midst  of  shouts  from  my  countrymen,  leaped 
*he  trench,  with  the  nobler  trophy  in  my  arms — I  had  rescued 
Coostantius ! 

Jerusalem  was  now  verging  on  the  last  horrors.  I  could 
wsarcely  find  my  way  through  her  ruins.  The  noble  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  conflagration  and  the  assaults  of  the  vari- 
ous factions.  The  monuments  of  our  kings  and  tribes  were 
lying  in  mutilation  at  my  feet.  Every  man  of  former  emi- 
nence was  gone.  Massacre  and  exile  had  been  the  masters  of 
the  higher  ranks ;  and  even  the  accidental  distinctions  into 
which  the  humbler  were  thrown  by  the  few  past  years,  in- 
volved a  fearful  purchase  of  public  hazard.  Like  men  in  an 
earthquake,  the  elevation  of  each  was  only  a  sign  to  him  of 
the  working  of  an  irresistible  principle  of  ruin.  But  the  most 
formidable  characteristic  was  the  change  wrought  in  the  popu- 
lar mind. 

A  single  revolution  may  be  a  source  of  imblic  good,  but  a 
saocession  of  great  political  changes  is  always  fatal,  alike  to 
public  and  private  virtue.  The  sense  of  honor  dies  in  the 
fierce  pressures  of  i>ersonal  struggle.  Humanity  dies  in  the 
sight  of  hourly  violences.  Conscience  dies  in  the  conflict 
where  personal  safety  is  so  often  endangered  that  its  preser- 
vation at  length  usurps  the  mind.  Religion  dies  where  the 
religious  man  is  so  often  the  victim  of  the  unprincipled. 
Violence  and  vice  are  soon  found  to  be  the  natural  instru- 
ments of  triumph  in  a  war  of  the  passions ;  and  the  more  re- 
lentless atrocity  carries  the  day,  until  selfishness— the  mother 
of  treachery,  rapine,  and  carnage — is  the  paramount  principle. 
Then  the  nation  perishes,  or  is  sent  forth  in  madness  and  mis- 
ery, an  object  of  terror  and  infection,  to  propagate  evil  through 
the  world. 

The  very  features  of  the  popular  physiognomy  were  changed. 
The  natunJ  vividness  of  the  countenance  was  there,  but  hard- 


qbA  b;  uoiiibial  ferotnty.  I  wan  surrouniled  by  a  miil^li, 
in  each  of  whom  I  was  iiomjielliil  ki  ste  tbu  assassiu.  'fla 
keen  t-ye  scowled  with  cruelty ;  tlie  i-beck  wore  the  allrauxtt. 
flush  aud  i>alti)es6  of  ilespentt«  thoughts.  The  hunietl  gatii- 
eriug^,  the  quick  quarrel,  the  loud  bla^iiUeiny,  toldmp  \he  in- 
furiate tvmfjer  that  had  fallen,  fur  the  last  <.-aTse,  on  JeruB- 
leni.     Scarouly  a  m<i..  ^  of  whom   1  could  not  Inn ' 

said:  "There  goes  on  .rder  or  to  a  murder." 

But  even  more  oih»  itartted  oip,  accustomed aali 

wiw  to  suenes  of   mi  ce.      1  saw  meu  stabbed  O' 

familiar  greetinga  in  ;   mansions  set  on  fire  ml 

l»imed  in  the  faoe  of  their  inmates  scTeaffling fi;^ 

help,  and  yet  unhelpt!  a  slain  in  rabble  tumulu,  a 

which  DO  one  knew  the  he  streets  were  covered  vitb 

the  wrecks  of  pillage,  suiupmi.  Euniiture  plundered  from  tlie 
mansions  of  tlie  great,  and  plundered  for  the  mere  love  ni 
ruin;  mingled  with  the  more  hideous  wiecks  of  man— lUi- 
buried  bodies,  left  to  wbit«u  iu  the  blast  or  to  be  torn  by  tlw 

Three  factions  divided  Jerusalem,  even  while  the  Bomin 
batt« ring-rams  wen^  shaking  her  colossal  towers ;  three  armiu 
fought  night  and  day  within  the  city.  Streets  undermined, 
houses  battered  down,  gi'anaries  bume-d,  wells  poisonedt  tlie 
jierpetual  shower  of  death  upon  each  other  from  the  roofsi 
made  the  external  hostility  trivial ;  and  the  Romans  requiivd 
only  patience  to  have  been  bloodless  masters  of  a  city  whicli 
yet  they  would  have  found  only  a  tomb  of  its  ])eople. 

I  wandered  day  by  day,  an  utter  stranger,  through  Jenw 
lem.  All  the  familiar  fac«s  wei*  gone.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  war,  many  of  the  higher  ranks,  foreseeing  the  event, 
had  left  the  city ;  at  a  Iat«r,  my  victory  over  Cestius,  bv 
driving  hock  the  enemy,  had  given  a  free  passage  to  a  crovd 
of  others.  It  was  at  that  time  remarked  that  the  crowd  v*k 
chiefly  Christians,  and  a  singular  prophecy  of  their  Master  wiu 
declared  to  be  the  warning  of  their  escape.  It  is  certain  thai 
of  His  followers,  including  many  even  of  our  priests  and 
learned  men,  scarcely  one  remained."  They  said  that  thecvil 
day,  menaced    by  the  divine  Wisdom,  through  Moses  (maj 
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lerest  in  glory!)  was  come;  that  the  death  of  their  Master     0aUi 
vas  the  cousummate  crime;  and  that  the  Eomans,  the  pre-  ^^ 
liVU'd  nation  of  destroyers,  the  people  "of  a  strange  speech," 
ying  on  "eagle  wings  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  were  al- 
?ady  commissioned  against  a  land  stained  with  the  blood  of 
16  Messiah. 

Fatally  was  the  word  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel  accom- 
lished;  fearfuUy  fell  the  sword,  to  smite  away  root  and 
ranch ;  solemnly,  and  by  a  hand  which  scorned  the  strength 
f  man,  was  the  deluge  of  ruin  let  loose  against  the  throne  of 
^avid.  And  still  through  almost  two  thousand  years,  the 
ood  of  desolation  is  at  the  full ;  no  mountain-top  is  seen  ri- 
ing  al>ove ;  no  spot  is  left  clear  for  the  sole  of  the  Jewish 
Oct;  no  dove  returns  with  the  olive. 

Eternal  King,  shall  this  be  forever?  Wilt  Thou  utterly  re- 
ect  th(»  children  of  him  whom  thy  right  hand  brought  from 
he  land  of  the  idolater?  Wilt  Thou  forever  hide  Thy  glory 
rom  the  tribes  whom  it  led  through  the  burning  wilderness? 
►Vilt  Tliou  never  raise  the  broken  kingdom  of  Thy  servant 
srael?  Still  we  wander  in  darkness,  the  tenants  of  a  prison, 
^hose  chains  we  feel  at  every  step ;  the  scoff  of  the  idolater, 
^e  captive  of  the  infidel.  Have  we  not  abided  witliout  king 
f  priest,  or  ephod  or  teraphim,  "many  days" — when  are 
lose  days  to  be  at  an  end? 

Yet  is  not  the  captivity  at  last  about  to  close?  Is  not  the 
umpfit  at  the  lip  to  summon  Thy  chosen?  Are  not  the 
roken  tribes  now  awaiting  but  Thy  command  to  come  from 
le  des(*rt,  from  the  dungeon,  from  the  mine,  like  the  light 
om  darkness?  I  gaze  upon  the  stars  and  think,  countless 
id  glorious  as  they  are,  such  shall  yet  be  thy  multitude  and 
ly  splendor,  people  of  the  undone!  The  promise  of  the 
ing  of  Kings  is  fulfilling,  and  even  now,  to  my  withered 
res,  Ui  my  struggling  prayer,  to  the  deeper  agonies  of  a  sup- 
ication  that  no  tongue  can  utter,  there  is  a  vision  and  an 
iswer.  On  the  flint,  worn  by  kneeling,  I  hear  the  midnight 
)ir'<»;  and  weeping,  wait  for  the  day  that  will  come, 
10  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 
A  Cry  of  Wo 

Mt  first  object  was  to  asoertain  the  fata  of  m;  bmilj. 
From  Gon&taiitius  I  could  leam  nothing,  for  the  eereritj  of 
his  wound  had  reduced  him  to  wuch  a  state  that  lie  reutpgniwd 
no  one.  I  aat  b;  him  da;  aftet  day,  watching  witii  lotttr 
solicitude  for  the  rebini  of  his  senses.  He  raved  ooutiniiill; 
of  his  wife,  and  of  every  other  name  that  I  lored.  The  »f- 
fecting  eloquence  of  his  appeals  sometimes  plnnged  me  into 
the  deepest  depression— sometimes  diore  me  oat  to  seek  reliel 
from  them,  even  io  the  horrors  of  the  streets.  I  was  the  mcit 
solitary  of  men.  In  those  melancholy  wanderings,  none  spoke 
to  me ;  I  spoke  to  none.  The  kinsmen  whom  I  had  left  under 
the  command  of  my  brave  son  were  slain  or  dispersed,  and  on 
the  night  when  I  saw  him  warring  with  his  native  ardor,  the 
men  whom  he  led  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart  were  an  aed- 
dental  band,  excited  by  his  brilliant  intrepidity  to  choose  him 
at  the  instant  for  their  captain.  In  sorrow,  indeed,  had  I 
entered  Jerusalem. 

The  devastation  of  the  city  was  enormous  during  its  tu- 
mults. The  great  factious  were  reduced  to  two,  but  in  thf 
struggle  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  Temple  had  been  bumed. 
The  stately  chambers  of  the  priests  were  dust  and  embers- 
The  cloisters  which  surrounded  the  sanctuary  were  beateo 
down  or  left  naked  to  the  visitation  of  the  seasons,  which 
now,  as  by  the  peculiar  wrath  of  heaven,  had  assumed  a  fierce 
and  ominous  inclemency.  Tremendous  bursts  of  tempest  con- 
stantly shook  the  city,  and  the  popular  mind  was  kept  in  per- 
petual alarm  at  the  accidents  which  followed  those  storms. 
Fires  were  frequently  caused  by  the  lightning;  deluges  of  rain 
fiooded  the  streets,  and  falling  on  the  shattered  roofs,  increased 
the  misery  of  their  famishing  inhabitants;  the  sudden  severity 
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winter  in  the  midst  of  spring  added  to  the  sufferings  of  a  B  xini 
ople  doubly  unprovided  to  encounter  it,  by  its  unexpected- 
ness and  by  their  necessary  exposure  on  the  battlements  and 
iu  the  field. 

Within  the  walls  all  bore  the  look  of  a  grave,  and  even  that 
S^ve  shaken  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.     From  the 
Wtlements  the   sight  was  absolute   despair.     The   Roman 
^•nips  covered  the  hills,  and  we  could  see  the  soldiery  sharp- 
®*Ung  the  very  lances  that  were  to  drink  our  blood.     The  fires 
^^  their  night-watches  lighted  up  the  horizon  round.     AVe 
koiirly  heard  the  sound  of  their  trumpets  and  their  shouts, 
^  the  sheep  in  the  fold  might  hear  the  roaring  of  the  lion 
•*id  the  tiger,  ready  to  leap  their  feeble  boundary.     Yet  the 
^^or  of  the  people  was  never  wearied  out.     The  vast  mound, 
^hose  circle  was  to  shut  us  up  from  tlie  help  of  man  or  the 
J^ope  of  escape,  was  the  grand  object  of  attack  and  defense ; 
^d  tho  thousands  of  my  countrymen  covered  the  ground 
^  its  foot  with  their  corpses,  the  Jew  was  still  ready  to 
^sh  on  the  Roman  spear.     This  valor  was  spontaneous,  for 
^bordination  had  long  been  at  an  end.     The  names  of  John 
of  Giscala,  and  Simon,  influential  as  they  were  in  tlie  earlier 
periods  of  the  war,  had  lost  their  force  in  the  civil  fury  and 
desperate  pressures  of  the  siege.     No  leaders  were  acknowl- 
edged but  hatred  of  the  enemy,  iron  fortitude,  and  a  deter- 
mination not  to  survive  the  fall  of  Jenisalem ! 

In  this  furious  warfare  I  took  my  share  with  the  rest; 
handled  the  spear,  and  fought  and  watched  without  thinking 
of  any  distinction  of  rank.  My  military  experience,  and  the 
personal  strength  which  enabled  me  to  render  prominent  serv- 
ices in  those  desultory  attacks,  often  excited  our  warriors  to 
offer  me  the  command;  but  ambition  was  dead  within  me. 

I  was  one  day  sitting  beside  tho  bed  of  Constantius,  and 
bitterly  absorbed  in  gazing  on  what  I  thought  the  progress  of 
death,  when  I  heard  a  universal  outcry,  more  melancholy  than 
homan  voices  seemed  ever  made  to  utter.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  enemy  had  forced  the  gates.  I  took  my  sword 
down  and  prepared  to  go  out  and  die.  I  found  the  sti-eets 
filled  with  crowds  hurrying  forward  without  any  apparent 
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f  Vif  fll!  --Tli'Mting  a  sorroir  amoojiti&g  to  i^onj; 

1         •.    -.iling  their  bosoms,  tearing iheitbiir, 

I-:   ,.    .   i-Lt-s  on  their  heads.      A  largpbodyof 

!  .i,-^>iiug   from    the    temple  with  loud 

I V  SACKiricK  had  wased! "  Tiie  po- 

■  vice  a  day,  burned  in  testimooiil  of 

;    inm  of  Israel,  the  pe<'nliar  honngeol 

Hi-11-tti,  vas  no  more!     The  siette  haii  esto- 

I  H»o  reMwroea  of  the  Temple ;  the  victims  ronld  m 
t  t»  saiipliiy),  and  the  people  mnst  jterish  withuul  Uu 

rotntiioeoLeutl     Thiawas  the  final  cutting  off— thf  ilo- 

II  of  thn  i<*-nt<^nce — the  aeal  of  the  great  condemnalion 
k  was  Dodoiie! 

Ovopcnrered  bjr  this  fatal  sign,  I  was  sadly  retnniiag  to 
my  vons  than  solitary  chamber,  for  there  lay,  speechless  aid 
poverless,  the  noblest  er^atore  that  breathed  in  Jerusalem- 
when  I  was  ilriren  aside  by  a  new  torrent  of  the  people,  a- 
<>l«iming  "The  prophet!  the  prophet!  wo  to  the  ci^  ol 
David  I" 

They  rushed  on  in  hazard  multitudes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  came  a  maniac  bounding  and  gesticulating  with  isde- 
BCribable  wildne^.  liis  constant  exclamation  was  "Wo! 
— wo! — wo  I "  utteivd  in  a  tone  that  searched  the  veij 
heart.  He  stopped  from  time  to  time,  flung  out  some  demm- 
ciatioQ  against  the  popular  crimes,  and  then  recommenced  hii 
cry  of  "  \Vo !  "  and  bounded  forward  again. 

He  at  length  came  opposite  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  ind 
his  features  struck  me  as  resembling  those  I  had  seen  before. 
But  they  were  full  of  a  strange  impulse — the  grandeur  of  in- 
spiration mingled  with  the  animal  fierceness  of  frenzy.  The 
eye  shot  fire  under  the  sharp  and  hollow  brows;  the  nostnli 
contracted  and  opened  like  those  of  an  angry  steed,  and  everf 
muscle  of  a  singularly  elastic  frame  iras  quirering  and  exposed 
from  the  effects  alike  of  mental  violence  and  famine. 

"Ho,  Prince  of  Naphtali!  we  meet  at  last!"  was  his  in- 
stant outcry.  His  countenance  fell,  and  tears  gushed  from 
lids  that  looked  incapable  of  a  human  feeling.  "I  found 
her  "  said  he,  "my  beauty,  my  bride!     She  was  in  the  dun- 
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m.     The  ring  that  I  tore  fiom  that  villain's  finger  was    fUbtt  tbe 
i>ith  a  gold-mine,  for  it  opened  the  gates  of  her  prison. 
ODoe  forth,  girl!" 

"With  these  words  he  caught  by  the  hand  and  led  to  me  a 
le  cieature,  with  the  traces  of  loveliness,  but  evidently  in 
le  last  stage  of  mortal  decay.  She  stood  silent  as  a  statue. 
I  oompassion,  I  took  her  hand,  while  the  multitude  gathered 
Nmd  us  in  curiosity.  I  now  remembered  Sabat,  the  Ishmael- 
tf  and  his  story. 

^8he  is  mad,"  said  Sabat,  shaking  his  head  mournfully, 
Bd  gazing  on  the  fading  form  at  his  side.  '*  Worlds  would 
ol  restore  her  senses.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 
b  sighed,  and  cast  his  large  eyes  on  heaven.  "  I  watched 
St  day  and  night,"  he  went  on,  "until  I  grew  mad  too.  But 
16  world  will  have  an  end,  and  then — all  will  be  well. 
»ine,  wife,  we  must  be  going.  To-night  there  are  strange 
ings  within  the  walls,  and  without  the  walls.  There  will 
feasting  and  mourning ;  there  will  be  blood  and  tears ;  then 
mes  the  famine — then  comes  the  fire — then  the  sword ;  and 
m  all  is  quiet,  and  forever! " 

Ele  paused,  wiped  away  the  tears,  then  began  again  wilder 
in  ever :  "  Heaven  is  mighty !  To-night  there  will  be  wen- 
's ;  watch  well  your  walls,  people  of  the  ruined  city !  To- 
ht  there  will  be  signs;  let  no  man  sleep  but  those  who 
5p  in  the  grave.  Prince  of  Naphtali,  have  you  too  sworn, 
I  have,  to  die?  "  He  lifted  his  meager  hand.  "  Come, 
indersl  come,  fires!  vengeance  cries  from  the  sanctuary. 
iten,  undone  people  I  listen,  nation  of  sorrow !  the  ministers 
wrath  are  on  the  wing.  Wo ! — wo ! — wo ! " 
[n  pronouncing  those  words  with  a  voice  of  the  most  sonor- 
i  yet  melancholy  power,  he  threw  himself  into  a  succession 
strange  and  fearful  gestures ;  then  beckoning  to  the  female, 
o  submissively  followed  his  steps,  plunged  away  among  the 
Ititude.  I  heard  the  howl  of  "Wo! — wo! — wo!"  long 
Loed  through  the  windings  of  the  ruined  streets,  and 
mght  that  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  desolation. 
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Thb  seTeiitecntb  day 
in  the  sufferings  of  Isn 
Sorrow  and  fear  were  o 
was  broken  by  the  lame 
to  my  chanilxT  uf  aiBic 
for  tiie  guard  of  the  Te 


mth  Tamuz,  ever  memorabfe  1 
e  last  of  the  Daily  Sa«rifi(*.  ' 
,  and  the  silence  of  the  oight  1 
f  the  multitude.  Irehuneil  I 
busied  myself  in  pRpsiii^  1 
A'ithdraw  my  mind  from  tiiB  I 


gloom  that  was  beginning  m  uiiist^r  me.     Yet  when  I  looked  ' 
round  the  rtioin,  and  thought  of  what  I  had  been,  of  the  opa- 
lent  eitjoynieiits  of  my  palace,  and  of  the  beloved  faces  whicli 
surrounded  me  there,  I  felt  the  sickness  of  the  heart. 

The  chilling  air  that  blew  through  the  dilapidated  wilU, 
the  cruse  of  water,  the  scanty  bread,  the  glimmering  lamp, 
the  comfortless  and  squalid  bed,  on  which  lay  in  the  lasl 
st^es  of  weakness  a  patriot  and  a  hero— a  being  full  of  fat  ' 
affections  and  abilities,  reduced  to  the  helplessness  of  an  in- 
fant, and  whom  iu  leaving  for  the  night  I  might  be  leavii^ 
to  perish  by  tlie  poniard  of  the  robber — unmanned  me.  I 
cast  the  simitar  from  my  hand,  and  sat  down  with  a  sullen 
determination  there  to  linger  until  death,  or  that  darker  ven- 
geajice  whi<'h  haunted  me,  should  do  its  will. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  wind  howled  in  long  aod 
bitter  gusts  through  the  deserted  chambers  of  the  huge  man- 
sion. But  the  mind  is  the  true  place  of  suffering,  and  I  felt 
the  season's  visitation  in  vay  locks  drenched  about  my  faffi, 
and  my  tattered  robes  swept  by  the  freezing  blasts,  as  only 
the  natural  course  of  things, 

I  was  sitting  by  the  bedside,  moistening  the  fevered  llpa  of 
Constantius  with  water,  and  pressing  on  him  the  last  frag- 
ment of  breail  which  I  might  ever  have  to  give,  when  I,  '^tl' 
sudden  delight,  heard  him  utter  for  the  first  time  articulate 
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®^Uuds.     1  stooped  to  catch  accents  so  dear  and  full  of  b«  .i»-.  zbe 
'^Ut  the  words  were  a  supplication — he  prayed  to  the  Chris- 
Wan  \s  God! 

I  turned  away  from  this  resistless  conviction  of  his  belief, 
^ut  this  was  no  time  for  debate,  and  I  was  won  to  listen 
^gain.  His  voice  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  but  his  lan- 
guage was  the  aspiration  of  the  heart.  HLs  eyes  were  closed, 
and,  evidently  unconscious  of  my  presence,  in  his  high  com- 
uiuuion  with  Heaven,  he  talked  of  things  of  which  I  had  but 
imperfect  knowledge  or  none ;  of  bl<x>d  shed  for  the  sins  of 
mail ;  of  a  descended  Spirit  to  guide  the  ser\-auts  of  Heaven ; 
of  the  unspeakable  love  that  gave  the  Son  of  God  to  mortal 
suffering  for  the  atonement  of  that  human  guilt  which  nothing 
but  such  a  sacrifice  could  atone.  He  hnished  bv  the  names 
dear  to  us  both ;  and  praying  *'  for  their  safety  if  they  still 
were  iu  life,  or  for  their  meeting  beyond  the  grave,  declared 
hiiuself  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Lord." 

I  waited  in  sacred  awe  until  I  saw,  by  the  subsiding  motion 
of  the  lips,  that  the  prayer  was  done,  and  then,  anxious  to 
gain  information  of  my  family,  questioned  him.     But  with 
the  prayer  the  interval  of  mental  power  had  passed  away. 
The  veil  was  drawn  over  his  senses  once  more,  and  his  an- 
swers were  unintcdligible.     Yet  even  the  hope  of  his  restoration 
lightened  my  gloom ;  my  spirits,  naturally  elastic,  shook  oti 
their  leaden   weight;  1  took  up  the  simitar,  and  pressing  the 
cold  hand  of  my  noble  fellow  wtim,  prepared  to  issue  forth 
to  the  Temple.     The  storm  was  partially  gone,  and  th«'  moon, 
approaching  to  the  full,  was  high  in  heaven,  lighting  her  way 
through  masses  of  rapid  cloud.     The  wind  still  roared  in  long 
blasts,  as  the  tempest  retired,  like  an  army  repulsed,  and  in- 
dignant at  being  driven  from  the  sjxjil.     But  the  ground  was 
deluged,  and  a  bitter  sleet  shot  on  our  half -naked  bodies.     I 
had  far  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  the  upper  city,  and 
their  aspect  was  deeply  suited  to  the  melancholy  of  the  hour. 
Vast  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  burno<l  and  overthrown 
mansions   remained,  that  in  the   si)ectral  light  looked  like 
gigantic  specters.     Ranges  of  inferior  ruins  stretched  to  the 
utmost  glance ;  some  yet  sending  up  the  smoke  of  recent  con- 
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0«  Mil  Mil  flagratiMi,  and  others  beatm  dowa  by  tlw  stonos  oc  left  to 
decay.  The  immeiise  buildings  of  the  hiemehy,  cnee  the 
Boeue  of  all  but  kingly  juagnifioenoe,  stood  rooflea  tnd  vin- 
dowlesB,  with  the  light  sadly  gleaming  throu^  iSheax  fiasin*, 
and  the  wind  singing  a  diigB  of  niin  thzoogh  their  halh.  I. 
soaroely  met  a  human  being,  for  tiie  swcnd  and  famint  hid 
featfully  reduced  the  ouoe  oountlesa  population. 

But  I  often  startled  aflight  of  Tnlturesfrom  their  meal;  it, 
in  the  sinking  of  the  light,  stumbled  upon  a  heap  &at  uttend 
a  ery,  and  showed  that  life  was  there ;  or  &om  his  horrid  nor 
sel,  a  wretch  glared  upon  me,  as  one  wolf  might  glaiv  u[K>n 
another,  that  came  to  rob  him  of  his  prey;  or  th<'  twinklin;^  . 
of  a  miserable  lamp  in  the  comer  of  a  rain  gliiiimtrvil  ortr  a 
knot  of  felony  and  murder,  reckoning  their  hideous  gains  utd 
carousing  with  the  d^ger  drawn.  Heaps  of  boues,  whitening 
in  the  ur,  were  the  monuments  of  the  wasted  ralor  of  nj 
countrymen,  and  the  oppresBive  atmosphere  gave  the  aaatr 
tion  of  walking  in  a  aepulcher. 

I  dragged  my  limbs  with  increased  difficulty  through  &oie 
long  avenues  of  death  that,  black,  silent,  and  split  into* 
thousand  shapes  of  ruin,  looked  less  like  the  streets  of  adtf 
than  the  rocky  defiles  of  a  mountain  shattered  by  lightningi 
and  earthquakes.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  found  a  crowd 
of  unhappy  beings,  who  came,  like  myself,  actuated  by  aeal  to 
defend  the  Temple  from  the  insults  to  which  its  sanctity  vtt 
now  nightly  exposed.  Faction  had  long  extinguished  the  ni- 
tive  houiage  of  the  jwople.  Battles  had  been  fonght  within 
its  walls,  and  many  a  corpse  loaded  the  sacred  floors,  thtf 
once  would  have  required  solemn  ceremonies  to  free  lltca 
from  the  pollution  of  an  unlicensed  step. 

And  what  a  band  waa  assembled  there  I  Wretches  muti- 
lated by  wounds,  worn  with  sleeplessness,  haggard  with  mot 
of  food;  shivering  together  on  the  declivity,  whose  nakfd 
elevation  exposed  them  to  the  whole  inclemency  of  the  night; 
flung  like  the  dead,  on  the  ground,  or  gathered  in  little  knoU 
among  the  ruined  porticos,  with  death  in  every  frame  ant 
despair  in  e\'ery  heart. 

I  was  sheltering  myself  behind  the  broken  columns  of  tk 
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Old  gate,  from  the  bitter  wind  which  searched  every  fiber,  saUtMeii 
1  was  sinking  into  that  chilling  torpor  which  benumbs  body  pomp  of  i 
1  mind  alike,  when  a  clash  of  military  music  and  the  train}) 
a  multitude  assailed  my  ear.     I  started  u])  and  found  uiy 
fewrable  companions  mustered,  from  the  various  hollows  of 
le  hill,  to  our  post  on  the  central  ground  of  Mount  Moriah, 
lienoe  the  view  was  boundless  on  every  side.     A  growing 
rose  up  from  the  valley  and  flashed  upon  the  wall  of 
The  sounds  of  cymbal  and  trumpet  swelled ; 
light  advanced  rapidly ;  and  going  the  circuit  of  the  wall, 
jbdmetsand  lances  of  the  cavalry  were  seen  glittering  through 
gloom ;  a  crowd  of  archers  preceded  a  dense  body  of  the 
horse,  at  whose  head  rode  a  group  of  officers.     On 
nig^t  the  fatal  wall  had  been  com])leted,  and  Titus  was 
its  round  in  triumph.      Every  horseman  carried  a  torch, 
strong  divisions  of  infantry  followed,  bearing  lamps  and 
lis  of  combustible  matter  on  the  points  of  their  speai's. 
the  whole  moved,  rolling  and  bending  with  the  inequal- 
of  the  ground,  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  mighty  serpent, 
..  aoiling  his  burning  spires  round  the  prey  that  was  never  to  be 
by  the  power  of  man. 
Bat  the  pomp  of  war  below  and  the  wretchedness  round 
\f  raised  reflections  of  such  bitterness  that  when  Titus  and 
Ui  splendid  troop  reached  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  one 
outcry  of  sorrow  and  anticipated  ruin  burst  from  us  all.     The 
scmqueror  heard  it,  and,  from  the  instant  maneuvering  of  his 
troops,  was  evidently  alarmed ;  he  had  known  the  courage  of 
tte  Jews  too  long  not  to  dread  the  effect  of  their  des])air. 
And  despair  it  was,  fierce  and  untamable ! 

I  started  forward,  exclaiming :  "  If  there  is  a  man  among 
yoa  ready  to  stake  his  life  for  his  country,  let  him  follow 
me." 

To  the  last  hour  the  Jew  was  a  warrior !  The  crowd  seized 
their  spears,  and  we  sprang  down  the  cliffs.  As  we  itiaehed 
tiie  outer  wall  of  the  city,  I  restrained  their  exhaustless  spirit 
until  I  had  singly  ascertained  the  state  of  the  enemy.  Titus 
was  passing  the  well-known  ravine  near  the  fountain-gate, 
where  the  ground  was  difficult  for  cavalry,  from  its  being 
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I  chiefly  divided  into  gardens.  I  fltuig  open  the  gate,  mil  lei 
the  way  to  the  circuinvallatiou.  The  sentinels,  owupisl 
with  looking  on  the  pomp,  suffered  ub  to  approai'h  impet-j 
wivi'il;  we  mounted  the  wall,  overthi-ew  everything  hetureo, 
and  plunged  down  upon  the  cavalry,  entangled  in  the  nnv 
[t  was  a  complete  surprise. 

The  bravery  of  the  legions  was  not  proof  against  the  fa 
of  our  attack.  Even  our  wild  faces  and  half-naked  roniu,) 
the  iiueertain  glare  of  the  torches,  looked  scarcely  hnna 
Horse  and  man  rolled  down  the  declivity.  The  arrival 
fresh  troopa  only  increased  the  confusion ;  their  torehfs  mi 
theni  a  mark  for  our  pikes  and  arrows ;  every  point  told,  i 
every  Roman  that  fell,  armed  a  Jew.  The  conflict  now  1 
came  murderous,  and  we  etabbed  at  our  ease  the  troopeni 
the  Emperor's  guard,  through  their  mail,  while  their  lot 
lanwes  were  useless. 

The  defile  gave  us  incakiilahle  advantages,  for  the  gtu^ei 
walla  were  impassable  by  the  cavalry,  while  we  bounded  ovW. 
them  like  deer.  All  was  uproar,  terrtir,  and  rage.  We  act- 
ually waded  through  blood.  At  every  step,  I  trod  on  hone  at 
man ;  helmets  and  bucklers,  lances  and  armor,  lay  in  heajMii 
and  the  stream  of  the  i-aip-ine  soon  ran  purple  with  the  proo4" 
est  gore  of  the  legions. 

At  leugtli,  while  we  were  absolutely  oppressed  with  thfr. 
multitude  of  dead,  a  sudden  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  shooB 
of  the  enemy  led  me  to  prepare  for  a  still  fiercer  effort.  Ap 
tide  of  cavalry  ponred  over  the  ground ;  Titus,  a  gallant  fif- 
urs,  cheering  them  on,  with  his  helmet  in  his  hand,  fialloped' 
in  their  front;  I  withdi-ew  my  wearied  followers  from  the  ex- 
posed situation  uito  which  their  success  had  led  them,  and 
posting  them  behind  a  rampaxt  of  Boman  dead,  awaited  tbs 
charge.  It  came  with  the  force  of  thunder ;  the  powerfal 
horses  of  the  imperial  squadron  broke  over  our  rampart  at  tltB 
first  shock  and  bore  us  down  like  stubble.  Every  man  of  ai 
was  under  their  feet  in  a  moment;  and  yet  the  very  nnmliffl 
of  our  assailants  saved  us.  The  narrowness  of  the  place  ga« 
no  room  for  the  management  of  the  horse ;  the  dai'kness  W 
aisted  both  our  escape  and  assault;  and  even  lying  on  ll» 
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K*tmnd,  we  plunged  our  knives  in  horse  and  rider,  with  terrible     saiatbfci 
*etaliation.  ""»"" «"" 

The  cavalry  at  length  gave  way,  but  the  Roman  general,  a 
*^an  of  the  heroic  spirit  that  is  only  inflamed  by  repulse, 
•tlflhed  forward  among  the  dislieartened  troops,  and  roused 
ttiem  by  his  cries  and  gestures  to  retrieve  their  honor.  After 
^1  few  bold  words,  he  again  charged  at  their  head.  I  singled 
llim  out,  as  I  saw  his  golden  helmet  gleam  in  the  torch -light. 
"I'd  capture  the  son  of  Vespasian  would  have  been  a  trium])h 
^orth  a  thousand  lives.  Titus  *'  was  celebratt^d  for  personal 
dexterity  in  tlie  management  of  the  horse  and  lance,  and  I 
ooald  not  withhold  my  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  he 
penetrated  the  difficulties  of  the  field,  and  the  mastifry  with 
which  he  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him. 

Our  motley  ranks  were  already  scattering,  when  I  cried  but 
my  name  and  defied  him  to  the  combat.  He  sto()i:)ed  over  his 
charger's  neck  to  discover  his  adversary,  and  seeing  l)efore 
him  a  being  as  blackened  and  l)eggared  as  the  most  dismantled 
figure  of  the  crowd,  gave  a  laugh  of  fierce  derision,  and  was 
turning  away,  when  our  roar  of  scorn  recalled  him.  He 
struck  in  the  s])ur,  and  couching  his  lance,  bounded  toward 
me.  To  have  waited  his  attack  must  have  l.H»en  destruction  ; 
1  sprang  aside,  and  with  my  full  vigor  flung  my  javelin ;  it 
went  through  his  buckler.  He  reeled,  .and  a  grnan  rose  fiom 
the  legionaries  who  were  rushing  forward  to  his  sup])ort.  He 
stopped  them  with  a  fierce  gesture,  and  casting  off  the  en- 
tangled buckler,  charged  again.  lUit  the  hop;  of  th«.»  imi)erial 
diadem  was  not  to  l)e  thus  cheaply  hazardiMl.  Th(^  whoh?  circle 
of  cavalry  rolled  in  upon  us;  I  was  dragged  down  by  a  hun- 
dred hands,  and  Titus  was  forced  away,  indignant  at  the  zeal 
which  had  thwarti»d  his  fiery  valor. 

In  the  confusion  I  was  forgotten,  burst  through  the  con- 
course, and  rejoined  my  countiymen,  who  had  given  me  over 
for  lost,  and  now  received  me  with  shouts  of  victoiy.  The 
universal  cry  was  to  advance,  but  I  felt  that  the  limit  of  tri- 
umph for  that  night  was  come ;  the  engagement  had  U'come 
known  ti>  the  whole  range  of  the  enemy's  camps,  and  troops 
without  number  wei-e  alit^ady  pouring  down.     I  ordered  a  re- 
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treat,  but  there  wm  one  reniaioing  exploit  to  make  tile  oi 
sernoe  lueiuurabld. 

lA'aviug  a  ff  w  liimilrcd  pikemen  outside  the  citcumviUsQiiiii 
til  k<?«p  lift  stay  liuddeu  littmnpt,  I  set  every  liaud  at  wotL  la 
gather  thu  dry  weeds,  rushes,  luid  fragments  of  tKv^  Enm   I 
tbfl  low  gi'ounils  ijito  &  pile.     It  wits  laid  against  the  raniiait. 


1  tiling  the  tirat  torch, 
ill  a  blaz(.H.  Volumeb 
rtiund  its  entire  circuit, 
tudea  to  extinguish  the 
more  difficult.  Jerusa 
and  tbv  extravagant  ni 
Titus  slidii,  and  the  en 
the  natural  spirit  of  tbb  , 
denee.     Every  Jew  who  i 


ud  rampart  Were  sooo&liks    ' 

carried  by  the  wind,  rolled 

lUians  rushed  down  in  laolti- 

itut  this  became  coutinuiUj 

been  roused  from  its  sleep, 

a  great  victory  wa«  obUuord, 

p  taken  by  storm,  stiiaulaled 

to  tlie  must  boundless  confi- 

i-iu  .]ud  a  lauce,  an  arrow,  or  i 

knife  liuri-icd  to  the  gates,  and  the  space   between  the  walls 

aiid  the  circunivallatiou  was  crowded  with  an  ai-my  whirh,  in 

an  exultation,  perhaps  no  disciplined 

B  outfought. 

ivB  the  rampart.  Torches  innumcr 
L  the  dead,  all  things  that 
u])on  it.  Thousands,  who  at  other 
times  might  have  shntnk,  forgot  the  name  of  fear,  leaped 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  flames,  and  tearing  up  the  hU- 
zing  timbers,  dug  to  tlie  heart  of  the  rampart  and  filled 
the  hollows  with  aulfnr  and  bitumen;  thousands  stru^led 
across  the  tumbling  ruins,  to  throw  themselves  ajuong  the 
Roman  speai-smen  and  see  the  blood  of  an  enemy  befnw 
they  died. 

War  never  had  a  holder  moment.  Human  jiature,  roused 
to  the  wildest  height  of  enthusiasm,  was  lavishing  life  Uke 
dust-  The  riiuiparts  spread  a  horrid  light  upon  the  liaToe; 
evei-y  spot  of  the  battle,  every  gi'oup  of  the  furious  living,  and 
the  trampled  and  deformed  dead,  was  keenly  vi.sible.  The 
ear  was  deafened  by  the  incessant  roar  of  flame,  the  fallinK 
of  the  hnge  heaps  of  the  rampart,  and  the  agonies  and  exulta- 
tions of  meu,  reveling  in  mutual  slaughter. 

lu  that  hour  came  one  of  those  solemn  signs  that  marked 


that  crisis  of  superhun 
force  on  earth  could  ha' 
Nothing  could  now  t 
able,  piles  of  faggots,  i 
could  bom,  were  fiinig  i 
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the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  The  tempest,  that  had  blown  at  Ube 
intervals  with  tremendous  violence,  died  away  at  once ;  and  a  tbTsii 
surge  of  light  ascended  from  the  horizon  and  rolled  up  rapidly 
to  the  zenith.  The  phenomenon  instantly  fixed  every  eye. 
There  was  an  indefinable  sense  in  the  general  mind  that  a  sign 
of  power  and  providence  was  about  to  be  given.  The  battle 
ceased ;  the  outcries  were  followed  by  utter  silence ;  the  armed 
lankB  stood  still,  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  on  each  other ;  all 
faces  were  turned  on  the  heavens. 

The  light  rose  pale  and  quivering  like  the  meteors  of  a  sum- 
mer evening.  But  in  the  zenith,  it  spread  and  swelled  into  a 
splendor  that  distinguished  it  irresistibly  from  the  wonders  of 
earth  or  air.  It  swiftly  eclipsed  every  star.  The  moon  van- 
ished before  it ;  the  canopy  of  the  sky  seemed  to  be  dissolved, 
for  a  view  into  a  bright  and  infinite  region  beyond,  fit  for  the 
career  of  those  mighty  beings  to  whom  man  is  but  the  dust  on 
the  gale. 

As  we  gazed,  this  boundless  field  was  transformed  into  a 
field  of  battle ;  multitudes  seemed  to  crowd  it  in  the  fiercest 
combat;  horsemen  charged  and  died  under  their  horses'  feet; 
armor  and  standards  wei'e  trampled  in  blood ;  column  and  line 
burst  through  each  other.  At  length  the  battle  stooped  to- 
ward the  earth,  and  with  hearts  beating  with  indescribable 
feelings  we  recognized  in  the  fight  the  banners  of  the  tribes. 
It  was  Jew  and  Roman  struggling  for  life ;  the  very  counte- 
nances of  the  combatants  became  visible,  and  each  man  below 
saw  a  representative  of  himself  above.  The  fate  of  Jewish 
war  was  there  written  by  the  hand  of  Heaven ;  the  fate  of 
the  individual  was  there  predicted  in  the  individual  triumph 
or  fall.  What  tongue  of  man  can  tell  the  intense  interest 
with  which  we  watched  every  blow,  every  movement,  every 
wound,  of  those  images  of  ourselves? 

The  light  now  illumined  the  whole  horizon  below.  The 
legions  were  seen  dmwn  out  in  front  of  the  camps,  ready  for 
action — every  helmet  and  spear-jwint  glittering  in  the  radi- 
ance ;  every  face  turned  up,  gazing  in  awe  and  terror  on  the 
sky.  The  tents  spreading  over  the  hills ;  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  auxiliaries  and  captives ;  the  little  groups 


"f  the  peasantry,  roused  from  sleep  by  the  uproar  of  the 
ight,  aiid  gathered  upon  the  knolls  aud  eiuiueiKWs  of  ihtir 
nelils^all  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  preteruatuial  hstet. 
But  the  wondrous  battle  approached  its  close.  The  visiim- 
ai;  Koinaiis  seemed  to  shake,  column  and  cohort  gave  waj, 
anil  the  banners  of  the  tribes  waved  in  victory  orei  Ik 
celestial  field.  Then  hum!"  xs  dared  to  be  heard.  Frua 
ttie  city  aud   the  plaiu  forth   one   mighty  sboul  o! 

triumph  1 

lint  our  presumjition  wa"  u  to  be  checked.  A  peal  of 
tiiQuder  that  matin  thu  v'  und  tremble  under  our  feet 

rollc<l  from  tlie  four  qu:  he  heaven.     The  conquering 

hobt  shook,  broke,  aud  um  i  tter  confusion  over  the  B«p- 
phire  field.  It  was  pursnea,  uut  by  no  semblance  of  the 
Roman. 

An  awful  euemy  was  on  its  Bt#p8.  Flashes  of  forked  fire, 
like  uiyriads  of  lances,  darted  after  it;  cloud  on  cloud  deeji- 
encd  down,  as  the  smoke  of  a  mighty  furnace ;  globes  of  light 
shot  blasting  aud  burnuig  along  its  track.  Then  amid  the 
ilouble  roar  of  tliuuder  rushed  forth  the  chivalry  of  lieaven. 
Shapes  of  transcendent  beauty,  yet  with  looks  of  wrath  that 
withered  Uie  humau  eye— armed  sons  of  immortality  descenii- 
iug  on  the  wing  by  millions— mingled  with  shapes  and  iiistra- 
menta  of  ruin,  for  which  the  mind  hjis  no  conception.  The 
circle  of  the  heaven  waa  filled  with  the  chariots  and  h'irsea  cf 
fire.  Flight  was  in  vain;  the  weapons  were  seen  to  drop  from 
the  Jewish  liost;  their  warriors  sank  upon  the  splendid  field. 
Still  t!ie  immortal  armies  ])oured  on,  trampling  and  blasting, 
until  the  last  of  the  routed  were  consumed. 

The  angry  pomp  then  paused.  Gonntless  wings  were 
spi-ead,  and  the  angelic  multitudes,  having  done  the  wo^  of 
vengeance,  rushed  upward,  with  the  sound  of  ocean  in  tie 
sturui.  The  roar  of  trumpets  and  thunders  was  heard,  until 
tin-  splendor  was  lost  in  the  heights  of  the  empyrean. 

\V'e  felt  the  terrible  warning.  Our  strength  was  dried  op 
at  the  sight;  despair  seized  upon  our  souls.  We  had  seen  tbe 
fate  of  Jenisali'm.  No  victoi^  over  man  could  now  save  us 
fioui  the  coming  of  fiual  ruin! 
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Thousands  never  left  the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  they 
E^erished  by  their  own  hands,  or  lay  down  and  died  of  broken 
hearts.  The  rest  fled  through  the  nighty  that  again  wrapped 
bliem  in  tenfold  darkness.  The  whole  multitude  scattered 
irith  soundless  steps,  and  in  silence  like  an  army  of  specters. 
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OiAPTER  XLVm 
Tie  Av  tf  *  Shiy 

^^^^  Is  iba  >ii!«p«st  dejeetaoD  tfaat  eoold  orenrhelm  tin  hmiM 
rMitt  "■■"•*,  r  ?»amieil  Gi>  the  otT",  wlieie  ooe  melandtoly  can  stiB 
bumui  mt!  m  ^xiswux.  I  histoted  to  my  comfortless  akelts, 
Inc  :&;  b&cclH  itini  SoctiuCed  ao  &r  itoond  the  waSstkitl 
ftjoiui  'XTsie'd.  pecpLexvdr  aunoog  tiie  mins  of  a  poition  of  te 
U.'w«r  <.'in'.  ^  •.■T<>TiI  of  ofasnm  stoeets  which  belonged  ihnnt 
Ta>'i'7  s:  iiru^t-:  and  ;he  poorer  population.  \ 

Vm  fjt'Ei'.a  ■  t  J-.ilin  of  Giscala,  composed  chiefly  of  Uw 
:uif  y~  ii:.;^a  i::-!  bet^^rueil  class,  had  made  the  lower  city 
:lw7  i^r-cji-.II.wr'owtlicy  became  masters  of  Mount  Morish; 
^.■•\  -  ::;t  ws^tr-ite  skinuiihes,  of  which  conflagratioiis  tsk 
:j.-.'  v*r,*:~"-C  ■.'.'Gstsiiient'e,  laid  waste  the  principal  part  of  i 
<i.«::'.>.'^  \>~C'  i^<^  raLoifd  br  the  haste  and  carelessness  of 
yc-r^T^T.  r.-  '?.-•].  X  -Toide  through  this  scene  of  dilapidatioD 
wij  f.'"'."-'.!*?.  :'::  everv  living  creature,  terrified  by  the  awfd 
r<-— s-r*  •;  :r.e  ?k_v.  !iad  fled  from  the  streets.  The  night 
wAs-i.  ',: :  ■•..irkr.r  j:^,  Xoespiriug  gleam  from  the  burned  ram- 
•,\i:?.  v.:  r.rv?  f  :he  Boman  camps,  no  torch  on  the  Jewish 
V*ir ;':■::■.(' r.:^.  i'n*ke  the  pitchy  blackness.  Iiife  and  light 
SttniiHl  ;..'  h;ive  [H'rished  together. 

T,>  :>r»vei-d  svxm  tiecame  impossible,  and  I  had  no  other 
rv-*-:-.rw  than  to  wait  the  coming  of  day.  But  to  one  accus- 
t-'::',<'<i  as  1  was  to  hardships,  this  inconvenience  was  trivial. 
1  folt  ::;y  way  alone;  the  walls,  to  the  entrance  of  a  house  that 
lir<'ni;s*-<l  Si>me  jirotectii-n  from  the  night,  and  flinging  myself 
iiu.i ;» iMni.T,  vainly  tried  to  slumber.  But  the  rising  of  the 
sUirni  and  the  rain  jKniring  upon  my  lair  drove  me  to  seek  a 
i\wK  slicIt.nHl  spilt  within  the  ruin.  The  d<>struction  was 
so  effoi-tiial  that  this  was  difficult  to  discover,  and  I  was  hope- 
lessly returning  to  take  my  chance  in  the  open  air  when  I 
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^tserved  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp  through  a  crevice  in  the  upper  »  0iib^ 
E>art  of  the  building.  My  first  impulse  was  to  approach  and 
obtain  assistance.  But  the  abiniptness  of  the  ascent  gave  me 
time  to  consider  the  hazard  of  breaking  in  upon  such  groups 
a^  might  be  gathered  at  that  hour,  in  a  period  when  every 
^rocity  under  heaven  reigned  in  Jerusalem. 

My  patience  was  put  to  but  brief  trial,  for  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  heard  a  low  hymn.  It  paused,  as  if  followed  by 
prayer.  The  h3rmn  began  again,  in  accents  so  faint  as  evi- 
dently to  express  the  fear  of  the  worshipers.  But  the 
sounds  thrilled  through  my  soul.  I  listened,  in  a  struggle  of 
doubt  and  hope.  Could  I  be  deceived?  and  if  I  were,  how 
bitter  must  be  the  discovery.  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
rude  stair,  to  feed  myself  with  the  fancied  delight  before  it 
should  be  snatched  from  me  forever. 

But  my  perturbation  would  have  risen  to  madness  had  I 
stopped  longer.  I  climbed  up  the  tottering  steps ;  half-way  I 
found  myself  obstructed  by  a  door;  I  struck  upon  it,  and 
called  aloud.  After  an  interval  of  miserable  delay,  a  still 
higher  door  was  opened,  and  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  veil 
timidly  looked  out  and  asked  my  purpose.  I  saw,  glancing 
over  her,  two  faces  that  I  would  have  given  tlie  world  to  see. 
I  called  out  "  Miriam ! "  Overpowered  with  emotion,  my 
speech  failed  me.  I  lived  only  in  my  eyes.  I  saw  Miriam 
fling  off  the  mantle  with  a  scream  of  joy,  and  msh  down  the 
steps.  I  saw  my  two  daughters  follow  her  with  the  speed  of 
love;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  fell  fainting  into  tlieir 
arms. 

Tears,  exclamations,  and  gazings  were  long  our  only  lan- 
guage. My  wife  hung  over  my  wasted  frame  with  endless 
embraces  and  sobs  of  joy.  My  daughters  fell  at  my  feet, 
bathed  my  cold  hands  with  their  tears,  smiled  on  me  in 
speechless  delight,  and  then  wept  again.  They  had  thouglit 
me  lost  to  them  forever.  I  had  thought  them  dead,  or 
driven  to  some  solitude  which  forbade  us  to  meet  again  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  For  two  years,  two  dreadful  years, 
a  lonely  man  on  earth,  a  wifeless  husband,  a  childless  fa- 
ther, tried  by  every  misery  of  mind  and  body ;  here — here  I 
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Yiiloty  liitherto  tlie  boldest  of  our  crew,  at  this  sight  cast  tli**         zi 
belm  from  his  hands  in  despair,  and  tore  his  beard,  exclaim-    ®  ji<2ii 
ing  that  we  were  undone.     To  our  questions,  he  would  give 
BO  other  answer  than  by  pointing  to  tlie  solitary  Ixnng  who 
stood  e^mly  inthe  e^'inter  of  the  conflagration,  more  like  a  de- 
mon than  a  man. 

"  1  proposed  that  we  should  make  some  cfiFort  to  rescue  this 
unfortunate  man.  But  the  pilot,  horror-struck  at  the  thouglit, 
then  gave  up  tlie  tale  that  it  cost  liim  agonies  even  to  utter. 
He  t<jld  us  that  the  being  whom  our  frantic  compassion  would 
attempt  to  save,  was  an  accursed  thing;  that  for  some  crime, 
too  inexpiable  to  allow  of  his  remaining  among  creatures  (^a- 
pable  of  hojM^,  he  was  cast  out  from  men,  stricken  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  condemned  spirits,  and  sentenced  to  rove  the  ocvan 
ill  tire,  ever  burning  and  never  consumed!  " 

I  felt  every  word,  as  if  that  fire  was  devouring  my  flesh. 
Tlie  sense  of  what  I  was,  and  what  I  must  l>e,  wiis  poison. 
My  head  swam;  mortal  pain  overwhelmed  me.  Antl  this 
abhorred  thing  I  was;  this  8enten<;e«l  and  fearful  wretcli  I 
was,  covered  with  wrath  and  shame;  this  exile  from  lunnau 
nature  I  was;  and  I  heard  my  senU^ic^^  ]u*onounced  and  my 
existence  declared  hideous  by  the  lips  on  wliicOi  I  hung  for 
confidence  and  consolation  against  the  world. 

Flinging  my  robe  over  my  face  to  hide  its  writhings,  I 
se^'uied  to  listen,  but  my  ears  refused  to  hear.  In  my  per- 
turbation, I  once  thought  of  lH)ldly  avowing  the  truth,  and 
thus  freeing  myself  from  the  pang  of  j)erjM'tual  concealment. 
But  the  ofiFense  and  the  retribution  were  too  real  and  too 
deailly  to  be  disclosed,  without  destroying  tlu^  last  (rhance  of 
happiness  to  those  innocent  sufferers.  I  mastc^red  the  con- 
vulsion, and  again  bent  my  ear. 

"Our  story  exhausts  you,"  said  Miriam;  "but  it  is  done. 
After  a  long  pursuit,  in  which  the  burning  shi])  foUowetl  us 
as  if  with  the  express  purpose  of  our  ruin,  we  were  snatched 
from  a  death  by  fire,  only  to  und<*rgo  the  chance  (^f  one  by  the 
waves,  for  we  were  sinking.  Yet  it  may  have  l)een  owing 
even  to  that  chase  that  we  were  saved.  The  ship  hjul  driven 
na  toward  land.     At  sea  we  must  have  ])erishedj  but  the  shore 
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was  found  to  be  so  near,  that  the  conntiy  peoplei  guided  hf 
the  flame,  saved  us,  without  the  loss  c^  a  life.  Onee  ob 
shore,  we  met  with  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Masada,  wbo 
brought  us  to  Jerusalem,  the  only  remaining  refuge  for  our 
unhappy  nation." 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  torturing  subject,  1  me- 
tered my  emotion  so  far  as  to  ask  some  question  of  the  siege. 
But  Miriam's  thoughts  were  still  busy  with  the  sea.  After 
some  hesitation,  and  as  if  she  dreaded  the  answer,  she  said: 

''One  extraordinary  circumstance  made  me  take  a  strong 
interest  in  the  fate  of  that  solitary  being  on  board  the  bon- 
ing vessel.  It  once  seemed  to  have  the  most  striking  likeness 
to  you.  I  even  cried  out  to  it  under  that  impression,  bot 
fortunate  it  was  for  us  all  that  my  heedless  cry  was  not  an- 
swered, for  when  it  approached  us  I  could  see  its  counte- 
nance change ;  it  threw  a  sheet  of  flame  across  our  vessel  that 
almost  scorched  us ;  and  then  perhaps  thinking  that  oar  de- 
struction was  complet<>,  the  human  fiend  ascended  from  the 
waters  in  a  pillar  of  intense  fire." 

I  felt  deep  pain  at  this  romantic  narrative.  My  mysterious 
sentence  was  the  common  talk  of  mankind.  My  frightful 
secret,  that  I  had  thought  locked  up  in  my  own  heart,  was 
loose  as  the  air.  This  was  enough  to  make  life  bitter.  But 
to  be  identified  in  the  minds  of  my  family  with  the  object  of 
universal  horror,  was  a  chance  which  I  determined  not  to 
contemplate.  My  secret  there  was  still  safe ;  and  my  resolu- 
tion became  fixed,  never  to  destroy  that  safety  by  any  frantic 
confidence  of  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  XUX 

SahihieVs  Strange  Quarters 

While,  with  my  head  bent  on  my  knees,  I  hung  in  the    Ubc^ai 

fliisery  of  self-abhorrence,  I  heard  the  name  of  Constantius 

Sorrowfully  pronounced  beside  me.     The  state  in  which  he 

^Ufit  be  left  by  my  long  absence  flashed  upon  my  mind ;  I 

J^sed  my  eyes,  and  saw  Salome.     It  was   her  voice  that 

funded,  and  I  then  first  observed  the  work  of  wo  in  her 

form  and  features.     She  was  almost  a  shadow ;  her  eye  was 

lusterless,  and  the  hands  that  she  clasped  in  silent  prayer 

Vere  reduced  to  the  bone.     But  before  I  could  speak,  Miriam 

made  a  sign  of  silence  to  me,  and  led  the  mourner  away; 

then  returning,  said : 

"  I  dreaded  lest  you  might  make  any  inquiries  before  Salome, 
for  her  husband.  Religion  alone  has  kept  her  from  the  grave. 
On  our  arrival  here,  we  found  our  noble  Constantius  woni  out 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  time,  but  he  was  our  guardian  spirit  in 
the  dreadful  tumults  of  the  city.  When  we  were  burned  out 
of  one  asylum,  he  led  us  to  another.  It  is  but  a  week  since 
he  placed  us  in  this  melancholy  spot,  but  yet  the  more  secure 
and  unknown.  He  himself  brought  us  provisions,  supplied 
lis  with  every  comfort  that  could  be  obtahied  by  his  impover- 
ished means,  and  saved  us  from  famine.  But  now," — the 
tears  filled  her  eyes  and  she  could  not  proceed. 

"Yes — now,"  said  I,  "he  is  a  sight  that  would  shock  the 
eye;  we  musfc  keep  Salome  in  ignorance  as  long  as  we  can." 

"  The  unhappy  girl  knows  his  fate  but  too  well.  He  left  us 
a  few  days  since,  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  siege. 
We  sat,  during  the  night,  listening  to  the  frightful  sounds  of 
battle.  At  daybreak,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  suspense 
or  sit  looking  at  Salome's  wretchedness,  I  ventured  to  the 
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e  ■Bpfe  ikiB^  Bod  lofaB  and  aie^  nf  irrppressible  anguiA 
I  "km  boa  Ik*  ckmber  of  my  unLappj  child. 
teger  of  ■  loo  niilrtni  difleorety  |ir«vcated  me  frou 
Ana*  **■!%  Bad  Z  eiMld  proomd  only  by  ofTertng  <»tt- 
nt  Oe  Tsrinosdat  !  tialtl«,  the  [io»>ibiliQ-  of  In 

besig  Bads  phmxter,  maA  et&I  difficulty  of  a$c«rtuniif 

Um  &tos  of  BKn  in  tbe  itt^  immtMitA  of  a  populace.    Btf 

Salone  sit  fixrd  is  eold  i  diility.  Esther  sotrcivfull|r 
Hird  my  hand,  for  my  d  tton  U>  give  them  a  ny  J 

eunfort ;  Miiiam  gaaed  OB  h  tfa  a  sad  and  Aparcbing  lonk) 
a»  if  she  frit  that  I  mmld  r>  Lamper  with  tii«ir  dUtiesnt 
yet  she  waa  depply  perplexed  the  issne.  At  la^  tbedviq' 
grew  painful  to  myself,  and  taking  Sali<uio  to  my  arms,  ud 
pnwiiog  a  kiss  of  j>ai«ntal  love  on  her  pale  dieck,  I  «bi»- 
peri-d,  '^  He  livi^sl  " 

1  waa  overwhelmed  with  transports  and  thaJiltBgirags. 
Pn-oaution  was  at  an  end.  If  battle  had  tieen  raging  in  the 
streets,  I  could  uot  now  hare  restrained  the  generous  unpi' 
tienne  of  friendship  and  love.  Vie  left  the  mansion.  The» 
was  not  much  t^i  leave  be-sides  the  walls ;  but  such  as  it  wBf, 
the  first  fugitive  was  welcome  to  the  possession.  Night  wu 
still  within  the  building,  which  had  belonged  to  some  of  tbe 
Roman  officers  nf  state,  and  whs  massive  and  of  great  exb'DL 
}lut  at  the  threshold  the  gray  dawn  come  quivering  over  the 
M.iutit  of  Olives. 

We  struggled  through  tlie  long  and  winding  streets,  whid 
even  in  the  light  were  nearly  im]»assable.  From  the  inhatfl- 
tants  we  met  with  no  impediniPiit;  a  few  haggard  niid  fieiiy- 
IfHikiiig  men  stai-ed  at  us  from  the  ruins,"  but  we,  wrapped  up 
in  rude  mantles  and  liurrying  along,  wore  too  much  the  livery 
f)f  despair  to  l)e  disturbed  by  our  fellows  in  wretdiedness. 
Witli  a  trembling  heart  I  led  the  way  to  the  chamber,  where 
lay  one  in  whose  life  our  general  happiness  was  centered. 
Fearful  of  the  shock  which  our  sudden  appearance  might  giv« 
his  enfeebled  frame,  and  not  less  of  the  misery  with  which  he 
must  be  seeu,  I  atlvanced  alone  to  the  bedside.     Ue  gave  na 
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ugu  of  i-ecoguitioUy  tho  he  was  evidently  awake,  and  I  was  Saiatbici 
iboQt  to  close  the  curtains  and  keep,  at  least,  Salome  from  ^ 
the  hazardous  sight  of  this  living  ruin,  when  I  found  her  Ik^- 
>ide  me.  She  took  his  hand  and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his  hollow  features.  She  spoke  not  a  word, 
hot  sat  cherishing  the  wasted  hand  in  her  own  and  kissing  it 
with  sad  fondness.  Her  grief  was  too  sacred  for  our  interfer- 
ence, and  in  sorrow  scarcely  less  poignant  than  her  own,  I  led 
>patt  Miriam  and  Esther,  who,  like  me,  believed  that  the 
parting  day  was  come. 

Siieh  rude  help  as  could  be  found  in  medicine — at  a  time 
When  our  men  of  science  had  fled  the  city,  and  a  few  herbs 
^ere  the  only  resoui-ce — had  not  been  neglected  even  in  my 
^traction.  But  life  seemed  retiring  hour  by  hour,  and  if  I 
dared  to  contemplate  the  death  of  this  beloved  being,  it  was 
sUmost  with  a  wish  that  it  had  happened  before  the  arrival  of 
thase  to  whom  it  must  be  a  renewal  of  agony. 

Still,  the  minor  cares,  which  make  so  humble  yet  so  neces- 
sary a  page  in  the  history  of  life,  were  to  oc^cupy  me.  Food 
must  be  provided  for  the  increased  nuuilH^r  of  my  inmates, 
and  where  was  that  to  be  found  in  the  circle  of  a  beleaguered 
city?  Money  was  useless,  even  if  I  possessed  it;  the  friends 
who  would  once  have  shared  their  last  meal  with  me  were 
exiled  or  slain,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  populace, 
themselves  dying  of  hunger,  that  I  was  to  glean  the  daily 
subsistence  of  my  wife  and  childi-en.  The  natural  pride  of  the 
chieftain  revolted  at  the  idea  of  sui)plic€ating  for  food,  but 
this  was  one  of  the  questions  that  show  tlie  absurdity  of 
pride,  and  I  must  beg  if  I  would  not  see  them  die. 

The  dwelling  liad  belonged  to  one  of  the  nol)h^  families  ex- 
tinguished, or  driven  away,  in  the  first  commotions  of  tlie  war. 
The  factions  which  perpi.»tually  toi-e  each  otlior,  and  fought 
from  house  to  house,  had  stripped  its  lofty  halls  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  plundered  in  th(»  hurry  <»f  civil  finid,  and 
when  I  took  refuge  under  its  roof  it  lot)kud  tlu^  very  palacje 
of  desolation.  But  it  was  a  shelter,  undisturl)ed  by  the  riots 
of  the  crowd,  too  bare  to  invite  the,  rt)bl)«»r;  and  even  in  its 
vast  and  naked  chambersi  its  gloomy  passages  and  frowning 
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^im^iadAf  tamgaaai.  to  die  diicmI  of  my  mind.  'With  Om- 
mlamimm  mmmaUbi  lad  ijiog  brfiii«  me,  and  with  mj  un 
ifirit  ^Khnvd  hj  aa  eteiml  cUmuI,  I  lured  loneliiuas  nd 
iiiti  ■      Wte*  t^  edw  (i<  the  vinds  mnp  rouod  me,  ul 

mC  ^amg  mj  »*— "■  Midni^its,  wati-iung  the  eoanteaum 
tt  mj  COM,  aad  aMtvaiBC  la*  ferEtrisli  lip  witli  Ik-  mn 
tint  rrcm  l&in  v>fl  kecoMiBf  eommoclity  of  rare  price  il 
,  1  ladecaiiBnMd  :li  mminni^*  ibitt  I  vaoiilMt 
i  Corlke  Wflur^  eujojiueDU  nt  life.  I  wtl- 
^  m  wki  thp  belon-ii  VMi«-»  wrisitti 
^yaDal}  mhak  waa  eutb  noi  >  me  but  a  tomb?  Vao^ 
■maf,  eomlagt—wam\A  bmw  h  a  mocki'nr.  1  Hung  totb 
MiBaait  aad  otnoui^  that  ga'     me  the  pirbire  ot  the  gan. 

Bnt  thr  pwwat*.  of  njr  famiiT'  tnade  me  feel  the  wietdte^ 
ness  of  mr  abod>e.  ^Vhen  I  cast  uij-  ("jfs  round  the  ajniliJ 
and  r-hiUing  halls,  and  saw  wandering  through  then)  iki** 
p^tle  aod  delii'at^  furius,  and  ttaw  them  tiying  to  cbsguit^T  ^ 
mailes  and  eheering:  trordei,  the  depression  that  the  whole  XM 
mnst  inspire,  I  felt  a  pang  that  might  defy  a  firmer  philiwophj 
thaa  mine— the  da^pair  that  findfl  its  only  relief  in  seom. 

'' Hetp,"  said  I  ti(  Miriam,  as  I  hastened  t«  the  door,"! 
leare  yon  mLitress  of  a  palace.     The  Asmonean  blood  <W* 
fkiuriabed  within  these  walls;  and  why  not  we?     I  have  seen 
the  nohles  of  Uie  land  crowded  into  these  chambers.    The|    I 
are  not  so  fall  now,  but  we  must  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have.     Those  hangings,  that  1  remember,  the  pride  of  the 
Sidotiian  who  sold  them,  are  left  to  us  still;  if  they  are  in 
fragiueuta,  tliey  will  but  show  oar  handiwork  the  more.   VTe 
must  make  i>ur  own  musie;  and  in  default  of  menials,  serre 
with  our  own  hands.     The  pil«  in  that  comer  was  onoo  » 
throneseiit  by  a  Persian  king  to  the  descendant  ofthe  Ham- 
bee;  it  will  serve  us  at  least  for  tiring.     The  walls  are  thid:; 
the  roof  may  bold  out  a  few  storms  more ;  the  easements,  i( 
they  keep  out  nothing  else,  keep  out  the  daylight,  an  unwelcome 
guest,  which  woiilil  do  tuiythiiig  but  reconcile  us  to  the  state 
of  thf  miuisinn,  and  now,  farewell  for  a  few  hours." 

Miriam  cauglit  my  arm,  and  said,  in  that  sweet  tone  which 
always  sank  into  my  heart: 
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"  Salathieli  you  must  not  leave  us  in  this  temper.  I  would  »iriam  Cbftc 
rather  hear  your  open  complaints  of  fortune  than  this  affecta- 
tion of  contempt  for  your  calamities.  They  are  many  and 
painfuly  I  allow,  tho  I  will  not,  dare  not,  repine.  They  may 
even  be  such  as  are  beyond  human  cure,  but  who  shall  say 
that  he  has  deserved  better — or  if  he  has,  that  suffering  may 
not  be  the  determined  means  of  exalting  his  nature?  Is  gold 
the  only  thing  that  is  to  be  tried  in  the  fire?  "  ' 

She  waited  my  answer  with  a  look  of  dejected  love. 

"  Miriam,  I  need  not  say  that  I  respect  and  honor  your 
feelings,  but  no  resignation  can  combat  the  substantial  evils 
of  life.  Will  the  finest  sentiments  that  ever  came  from  human 
lips  make  this  darkness  light,  turn  this  bitter  wind  into 
warmth,  or  make  these  hideous  chambers  but  the  dimgeon?  " 

"  My  husband,  I  dread  this  language,''  was  tlie  answer,  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity ;  "  it  is — must  I  say  it? — even  un- 
wise.    Shall  tlie  creatures  of  the  Power  by  whom  we  are 
placed  in  life  either  defy  His  wrath  or  disregard  His  mercy? 
Might  we  not  be  more  severely  tasked  than  we  ai-e?     Are 
there  not  thousands  at  this  hour  in  the  world  who,  with  at  least 
equal  claims  to  the  divine  benevolence  (I  tremble  when  I  use 
the  presumptuous  phrase),  are  undergoing  calamities  to  which 
ours  are  happiness?    Look  from  this  very  threshold ;  are  there 
not  thousands  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  groaning  in  the 
pangs  of  unhealed  wounds,  mad,  starving,  stripi)ed  of  every 
succor  of  man,  dying  in  hovels,  the  last  survivors  of  their 
wretched  race?  and  yet  we,  still  enjoying  health,  with  a  roof 
over  our  heads,  with  our  children  round  us  safe,  when  the 
plague  of  the  first-boni  has  fallen  upon  almost  every  house  in 
Judea,  can  complain !    Be  comforted,  my  love ;  I  see  but  one 
actual  calamity  among  us;  and  if  Constantius  should  survive, 
even  that  one  would  be  at  an  end." 

I  left  my  gentle  despot,  and  hurried  througli  the  echoing 
halls  of  this  palace  of  the  winds.  As  I  approached  the  great 
avenues  leading  from  the  gates  to  the  Temple,  unusual  sounds 
struck  my  ears.  Hitherto  nothnig  hi  the  sadness  of  the  I  be- 
sieged city  was  sadder  than  its  silence.  Death  was  lord  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  numberless  ways  in  which  life  was  ex- 
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1  had  left  bat  the  remnaat  of  its  onve  proud  uA 

gpopolatioB. 
Bu  i»v  shouts,  and  AiU  more,  the  deep  and  pei 
mannar  that  bespealu  the  luovements  and  gatherings  at 
nuvded  citT,  astoaiahed  m«.     My  first  coDoeption  ws£ 
tb«  enemj-  had  adrati  Ttx,  aod  1  was  tutning  toi 

lh«  battlemeata,  to  wit  xpel  the  general  fate,  wba  I 

was  tDTiilre*l  in  the  m  3  whose  yuices  had  perplned 


It  was  the  arason  of  t 
hithrrtD  kept  back  the 
ralKn  opened  the  gal 
tnde,  wv  wirre  unoe  mom 
ooiuts  of  the  city  of  dtiei 


lOver.  The  Roman  banieituj 
but  the  victory  that  left  il  ii 
from  the  most  death'like  sir- 
the  sous  of  Judea  filling  tin 


CHAPTER  L 
c/lfter  the  Stmggte 

Nothing  could  be  more  unrestrained  than  the  public  re- 
joicing.   The  bold  myriads  that  soon  poured  in,  hour  by  hour, 
many  of  them  long  acquainted  with  Koman  battle  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  successful  defense  of  their  strongholds, 
many  of  them  even  bearing  arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  or 
displaying  honorable  scars,   seemed  to  have   come,  sent  by 
Heaven.     The  enemy,  evidently  disheartened  by  their  late 
losses  and  the  destruction   of  the  rampart  which  had  cost 
them  so  much  labor,  remained  collected  in  their  camps,  and 
access  was  free  from  every  quarter.    The  rumors  of  our  tri- 
umph had  spread  with  singular  rapidity  through  the  land, 
and  even  the  fearful  phenomenon  that  wrote  our  undoing  in 
the  skies  stimulated  the  national  hope.    No  son  of  Abraham 
could  believe,  without  the  strongest  repugnance,  that  Heaven 
had  interposed,  and  yet  interposed  against  the  chosen  people. 
A  living  torrent  had  come,  swelling  into  the  gates,  and  the 
great  avenues  and  public  places  were  quickly  impassable  with 
the  multitude.     Jerusalem  never  before  contained  so  vast  a 
mass  of  population.  Wherever  the  eye  turned  were  tents,  fires, 
and  feasting ;  still  the  multitude  wore  an  aspect  not  such  as 
in  former  days.     The  war  had  made  its  impression  on  the  in- 
most spirit  of  our  country.     The  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the 
ground  had  been  forced  into  the  habits  of  soldiership,  and  1 
saw  before  me,  for  the  gentle  and  joyous  inhabitants  of  the 
field  and  garden,  bands  of  warriors  made  fierce  by  the  sullen 
necessities  of  the  time. 

The  ruin  in  which  they  found  Jerusalem  increased  their 
gloom.  Groups  were  seen  everywhere  climbing  among  the 
fallen  buildings  to  find  out  the  dwelling  of  some  chief  of  their 
tribe,  and  venting  furious  indignation  on  the  hands  that  had 
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Cmwds 

their  kinflKd  MI 

Others  nuhnl 

soldiery,  )iarmii|C 

* ';  mat  wz    with  the  horuutit 

I  mt  ths  Tenple  thit  ■ 
m.    TWnigiilulynerTOiuiw 
e  of  the  Jew  weic  bSf 
hmmOaSed  suMtnaiy.    IHf: 
teiaed  with  the  msHn  of  tinl ' 
MlHiuiiJ  for  U)«  liismantU^ 
r  af  gM» shI  ^tar.    Tbiy  wrapt>cd  their  mantles  ronrJ 
"     I  wiih  dost  aiid  ashM, 
r  the  ruins.    HunJwli 
mtm^ift'lkmiBi  ihiwiioM  as  they  would  the  ti>rpw 
^  from  the  ground,  gathered 
t  to  the  enemy  and  poun-d  out  ninn 
I  of  desolation  " — the  idolatroaa  baD~ 
I  onr  th«  Rtmuui  eamps,  and  by  iU  nuit 
yavsMacw  pofiueal  the  Temple  of  their  fathers. 

la  Ife  KBbl  of  this  sontiir — and  never  was  there  more  kA 
I1IUW — vas  the  stnm^  contrast  of  an  estraragant  spirit  oi 
failifilr.  Tbe  Pasaorer,  the  grand  celebration  of  our  lawi 
hkl  beies  until  now  marked  by  a  grave  homage.  Even  its 
recoUeetkais  of  triumphant  deliverance  and  illustrious  prunii^ 
were  but  slightly  suffered  to  mitigate  the  general  awe.  But 
the  character  of  the  Jew  had  undergone  a  signal  chan|^. 
[V-sperate  valor  and  haughty  contempt  of  all  power  but 
that  of  arma  were  the  impulse  of  the  time.  The  habits  of 
the  eamp  were  transferred  to  every  part  of  life,  and  the  rewk- 
less  joy  of  the  soldier  when  the  l)attle  is  done,  the  eagerness 
of  the  multitude  of  the  dtss'ilut*'  for  immediate  indnlgenm, 
and  the  rude  and  unhallowed  resources  to  while  away  tbt 
heavy  hour  of  idleness,  were  powerfully  and  repulsively'  prom- 
inent in  this  final  coming-up  of  tJie  nation. 

An  I  straggled  through  the  avenues  in  search  of  the  rem- 
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nant  of  my  tribe,  my  ears  were  perpetually  startled  by  sounds        tTN 

of  riot.     I  saw,  beside  the  spot  where  relations  were  weeping     "'  *^  - 

over  their  dead,  ci-owds  drinking,  dancing,  and  clamoring. 

Songs  of  wild  exultation  were  mingled  with  the  laments  for 

their  country ;  wine  flowed,  and  the  board,  loaded  with  care- 

fesg  profusion,  was  surrounded  by  revelers,  with  wliom  the 

carouse  was  invariably  succeeded  by  the  quarrel.  The  pharisee 

*nd  scribe,  the  pests  of  society,  were  once  more  as  busy  as 

ever,  bustling  through  the  concourse  with  supercilious  dignity, 

<^vassing  for  liearers  in  the  market-places  as  of  old,  offering 

^p  their  wordy  devotions  where  they  might  best  be  seen,  and 

9naneling  with   the  native   bitterness  of  religious  faction. 

Blind  guides  of  the  blind,  vipers  and  hypocritt^'s,  I  think 

that  I  see  them  still,  with  their  turbans  pulled  down  over 

their  scowling  brows;   their  mantles  gathered  round  them, 

that  they  might  not  be  degraded  by  a  profane  touch ;   and 

every   feature    of   their   acrid   and   worldly    physiognomies 

wrinkled  with  pride,  put  to  the  torture  by  the  assumption  of 

humility. 

Minstrels,  far  unlike  those  who  once  led  the  way  with 
sacred  song  to  the  gates  of  tlie  holy  city,  now  flocked  round 
the  tents,  and  companies  of  Greek  and  Syrian  mimes,  dancers, 
and  flute-players,  the  natural  and  fatal  growth  of  a  period  of 
military  rekucation,  were  erecting  their  pavilions  as  in  the 
festivals  of  their  own  profligate  cities. 

Deepening  the  shadows  of  this  fearful  profanation,  stood 
forth  the  traders  in  terror:  the  exorcist,  the  soothsayer,  the 
magician  girdled  with  live  serpents,  the  pretended  prophet, 
naked  and  pouring  out  furious  rhapsodies ;  imi)ostors  of  every 
color  and  pursuit,  yet  some  of  those  abhorred  and  frightful 
beings  probably  the  dupes  of  their  own  imposture;  some 
utterly  frenzied;  and  some  declaring,  and  doing,  wonders  that 
showed  a  power  of  evil  never  learned  from  man. 

In  depression  of  heart  I  gave  up  the  effoi-t  to  urge  my  way 
through  scenes  that,  Arm  as  I  was,  terrified  me,  and  turned 
toward  my  home  through  the  steep  path  that  passed  along 
the  outer  court  of  the  Temple.  There  all  wore  the  mournful 
silence  suited  to  the  sanctuary  that  was  to  see  its  altars  kin- 
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n  -  .  -  m  r'r.  ?--;  :ii-  ni.n?  i.-tv  :'t>iwi!e.l  with  kneeling  and 
vu-teguoe  wxmbi^css,  wko,  fram  manuog  untit  uigbt,  t^lung 
MtlM  aHwd  joilaid  wpt  br  Um  depajting  majesty  of  JudiL- 
I  asv  kadi  wift  ttCB  and  mingled  my  tears  with  tliein. 

FUliu  «teel  mj  i^iiit,  and  before  I  left  the  beight  I 
jMiffed  IB  ktafc  agua  BpOB  tbewoodroas  expanse  belov.  IV 
char  Matt^iham  oC  Uw  East  singnlaily  dinunUbee  distane^ 
vril  I  aa^aed  hi  sttad  doie  bj  the  Buman  camps.  The  va% 
M  ^  feit  vaa  Uriac  with  tl>e  new  pupulation  of  Jeruaalf% 
tiMMiBf  Aick  as  fans,  and  s^ntling  op  th«  perpetual  ham  of 
ikut  ■ighly  hrre.  Tlte  si^t  was  superb,  aud  I  iuvoIuDQril; 
— ^>^'  B  Ae  almgtfa  that  my  ooiuitry  was  still  able  to  di» 
fttf  m  tta  be«  of  h«r  mvmies. 

Beta  we>»  ^»  elements  of  matual  haToc,  but  might  tbq 
■at  be  dM  elflacats  of  presem  iou?  The  thought  oraiml' 
that  aaw  aUj^t  he  tfaa  tiaie  to  ale  an  effort  for  peace.  ^ 
had*  bf  the  ivpalae  of  tlie  \e  i&ries,  shown  tbem  the  )>na 
vUA  they  anat  pay  for  m  L    Even  sinee  that  ivpulH,t 

■rw  rt^"*r*'  force  had  st.  forwanl,  armed  with  : 

ttaaiaam  Ami  would  perish  only  with  the  last  man,  and  iif 
ovaaii^  teaibld  the  difficalties  of  the  war. 

I  tamed  again  to  the  ruins,  where  I  joined  some  veuerahli 
aad  infloential  m^n,  who  alike  shuddered  at  the  exces^^  oE 
liw  cTOwd  below  and  the  catastrophe  that  prolonged  war  muet 
bring.  My  adTic*  produced  an  impression.  The  remnant  o! 
the  Satdiedrin  were  speedily  collected,  and  my  proposal  was 
adopted  that  a  deputation  should  immediately  be  sent  to 
Titos  to  as(Vrtain  how  far  he  was  disposed  to  aii  armistice. 
The  Te^iiUu-  pacification  might  then  follow  with  a  more  solemn 

Fr>.im  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah  we  anxiously  watched  the 
passai^'  of  our  envoys  through  the  multitude  that  wandered 
owr  the  sjiaoe  from  Jerusalem  to  the  foot  of  the  enemy's 
jMisition.  We  saw  them  pass  unmolested  and  enter  the 
Kouiaii  lines,  and  from  the  group  of  officers  of  rank  who 
came  forward  to  meet  them  we  gladly  conjectured  that  theii 
reeeption  was  favorable.  Within  an  bour  we  saw  them  mor- 
lug  down  the  side  of  the  hill  on  their  return,  and  at  Bomfi 


Sttet  tbe  Struggle 


distance  behind^  a  cluster  of  horsemen  slowly  advancing.  Tlie  uftus  iRe 
deputation  had  executed  its  task  with  success.  It  was  re-^^^^*** 
ceived  by  Titus  with  Italian  urbanity. "  To  its  representations 
of  the  power  subsisting  in  Judea  to  sustain  the  war  he  fully 
assented,  and  giving  high  praise  to  the  fortitude  of  the  people, 
only  lamented  the  necessary  havoc  of  war.  To  give  the 
stronger  proof  of  his  wish  for  peace,  his  answer  was  to  be 
conveyed  formally  by  a  mission  of  his  chief  councilors  and 
officers  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

The  tidings  were  soon  propagated  among  the  people,  and 
proud  of  their  strength,  and  irritated  against  the  invader  as 
they  were,  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  innumerable  pri- 
vations was  welcomed  with  undisguised  joy.  The  hope  was  as 
cheering  to  the  two  i)rominent  leaders  of  the  factions  as  to 
any  man  among  us.  John  of  Giscala  had  been  stimulated  into 
daring  by  circumstances  alone ;  nature  never  intended  him  for 
a  warrior.  Wily,  grasping,  and  selfish,  cruel  without  per- 
sonal boldness,  and  keen  without  intellectual  vigor,  his  only 
purpose  was  to  accumulate  money  and  to  enjoy  power.  The 
loftier  objects  of  public  life  were  beyond  his  narrow  capacity. 
He  had  been  rapidly  losing  even  his  own  objects;  his  fol- 
lowers were  deserting  him,  and  a  continuance  of  the  war  in- 
volved equally  the  personal  peril  which  he  feared,  and  the 
fall  of  that  tottering  authority  whose  loss  would  leave  him  to 
insulted  justice. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  was  altogether  of  a  higher  class 
of  mankind.  He  was  by  nature  a  soldier,  and,  in  other  times, 
might  have  risen  to  a  place  among  the  celebrated  names  of 
war.  ^  But  the  fierceness  of  the  period  inflamed  his  spirit  into 
savage  atrocity.  In  the  tumults  of  the  city  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  that  unhesitating  hardihood  which  values 
neither  its  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  others,  and  his  daring  threw 
the  hollow  and  artificial  character  of  his  rival  deeply  into  the 
shade.  But  he  found  a  different  adversary  in  the  Roman.  His 
brute  bravery  was  met  by  intelligent  valor ;  his  rashness  was 
baffled  by  the  discipline  of  the  legions ;  and  weary  of  con- 
flicts in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  defeated,  he  had  long  left  the 
field  to  the  irregular  sallies  of  tlie  tribes,  and  contented  him- 
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I  arif  vitb  piowe—  in  city  fend  xnd  the  pteserviLtion  vi  b 
tuAorOj  aguBst  tbe  dagsu. 

Peaoe  with  Boate  vonlil  thus  have  relieved  both  Jobo  trrl 
Simon  frocn  tbr  danger  whidi  threatened  to  oremhelm  t^eu 
alike  i  to  the  citizni^  it  would  hsN*?  gireD  an  instant  Amp: 
fnm  the  terrors  of  ussaitlt  to  tranquillity ;  and  to  thr  DatKU. 
thp  faopr  nf  an  i-xisteoc  ^lenilidly  secure  by  its  liannj 

been  woo  from  the  maaver         ke  world. 


C3iAPTERU 

otf  Man  of  Mystery 

The  movement  of  the  Roman  mission  through  the  plain   Hnfnti 
'was  marked  by  loud  shouts.    As  it  approached  the  gates,  our 
little  council  descended  from  the  temple  porch  to  meet  it, 
^here  one  of  the  oi)en  places  in  the  center  of  the  city  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  conference.    The  applauding  roai*  of  the  people 
followed  the  troops  through  the  streets,  and  when  the  tribunes 
and  senators  entered  the  square,  and  gave  us  the  light  hand 
of  amity,  universal  acclamation  shook  the  air.     A  gleam  of 
joy  revisited  my  heart,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  ascending 
an  elevation  in  the  center,  to  announce  the  terms  of  this  for- 
tunate armistice,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  the  spot 
preoccupied. 

Whence  came  the  intruder  no  one  could  tell,  but  there  he 
stood,  a  figure  that  fixed  the  universal  eye.  He.  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  brown  as  an  Indian,  and  thin  as  one  worn 
to  the  last  extremity  by  disease  or  famine.  Conjecture  was 
busy.  He  seemed  alternately  the  fugitive  from  a  dungeon — 
one  of  the  half-savage  recluses  that  sometimes  came  from 
their  dens  in  the  wilderness,  to  exhibit  among  us  the  last  hu- 
miliation of  mind  and  body— a  dealer  in  forbidden  arts,  at- 
tempting to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  populace,  and  a 
prophet  armed  with  the  fearful  knowledge  of  our  approaching 
fall.  To  me  there  was  an  expression  in  his  countenance  that 
partook  of  all ;  yet  there  was  a  something  different  from  all 
in  the  glaring  eye,  the  livid  scorn  of  the  lip,  and  the  wild 
and  yet  grand  outline  of  features  which  appeared  alike  over- 
flowing with  malignity  and  majesty. 

No  man  thought  of  interrupting  him.  A  powerful  interest 
hushed  every  voice  of  the  multitude,  and  the  only  impulse 
was  eagerness  to  hear  the  lofty  wisdom  or  the  fatal  tidings 
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«a>.fap- 


■i< 


■^abetn^     He  himself  seenii 
~  i  of  the  thoughts  Hni 
He  stood  for  a  while  with 


•  «CkManftn 


I  bf  a  fnifel  dream,  his  boeom 

;  uf  bis  meager  fn 
H«  Gasped  hia  bony  urns  acroa 
ion  that  impeded  his  vtw 
pannt  imrili  at  the 
e  important  moment; 
th: 

-tkoa  vert  as  the  king  of  dia 
■h^  «!■■  fev  «cat  I  iMNmlains  to  slay,  and  bm 

Ikt  ■■■*■»  ^■wAwi  mr.    Thon  weit  as  the  gn- 

<Ab  4C  Bin;  nay  pnooBs  s>aw>«e  was  thy  eovering;  the  Bt* 
4brw  A*  MfSK  lod  tfe  bnyl  w«k  thy  parem^ nts ;  thy  foni- 
nns  WBM  ■<  idTvr,  and  thy  danghter^  n-ho  walked  in  % 
fniiw  ««n  as  tfac  ci«rabai  and  the  seraphim. 

"^Jai^L*  t^  temfle  was  glorious  as  the  sun-risiug,  and 
1^  fOMfii  wn«  tta  wiae  of  tiw  earth.  Kings  came  gainst 
Atftt,  amd  Ihrii  faanes  veie  an  offering;  the  fowls  of  tbe  air 
4p««a0(4  th*»;  tte  foxies  brought  their  youiig,  and  feasted 

"Jm^^^  t^ov  vert  as  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  natioos— a 
Sm  ay  a*  attar;  vho  shall  quench  thee?  A  sword  ovei 
tW  Mcfc  «i  the  heathea;  who  shall  say  unto  thee.  Smite  no 
mottl  TVitt  wvrt  as  the  thunder  and  the  lightning;  thoa 
caawat  tnm  thy  plac^,  and  the  earth  was  dark.  Thon  didd 
A«nder,  and  lh»  oatioiis  shook,  and  the  fire  of  thy  indigna- 
twa  ronauMd  them." 

Tb*  TOMv  in  which  this  extraordinat^'  being  uttered  those 
words  was  like  the  thunder.     The    multitude    listened  with 


to  them  a  renewal  of  the 
y  awaited  with  outstretched 
■IS  i!ie  sentence  that  their  paa- 
it  Heaven. 
The  tigure  lifted  up  his  glance,  which  had  hitherto  been 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  whether  it  was  the  work  of  faxtej  or 
reality,  I  thought  that  the  glance  threw  an  actual  beam  of  Sie 


WeathVs?  awe.     The  appeal  1 


hanii- 

sions  nit<Tpretea  into  tne  v 


S  Aan  of  Aj^eteri? 


across  the  uptumed  visages  of  the  myriads  that  filled  every 
spot  on  which  a  foot  could  rest — roof,  wall,  and  ground. 

Bowing  his  head,  and  raising  his  hands  in  the  most  solenm 
adoration  toward  the  Temple,  he  pursued,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
ibove  a  whisper,  yet  indescribably  impi-essive : 

"Sons  of  A'braham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob!  people  elect 
and  holy!  will  you  suffer  that  house  of  lioliness  to  be  the 
«ooff  of  the  idolater?  Will  you  see  the  polluted  sacrifice  laid 
upon  its  altars?  Will  you  be  slaves  in  the  presence  of  the 
liouse  of  David? '' 

A  rising  outcry  of  the  multitude  showed  how  deeply  they 
felt  his  words.  A  fierce  smile  lightened  across  his  features  at 
the  sound.  He  erected  his  colossal  form,  and  cried  out  like 
the  roar  of  a  whirlwind : 

"Then,  men  of  Judah!  be  strong,  and  follow  the  hand  that 
led  you  through  the  sea  and  through  the  desert.  Is  that  hand 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save?  Break  off  this  accursed  league 
with  the  sons  of  Belial.  Fly  every  man  to  arms,  for  the  glory 
of  the  mighty  people.  Go,  and  let  the  sword  that  smote  the 
Ganaanite  smite  the  Boman.^' 

He  was  answered  with  furious  exultation.  Swords  and 
poniards  were  brandished  in  the  air.  The  safety  of  the  Roman 
officers  became  endangered,  and  I,  with  some  of  the  elders, 
dreading  a  result  which  must  throw  fatal  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  pacification,  attempted  to  control  the  popular  violence  by 
reason  and  entreaty.  But  the  spiiit  of  the  Romans,  haughty 
with  conquest  and  long  contempt  of  the  multitude,  disdained 
to  take  precautions  with  a  mob,  and  they  awaited  with  i)al- 
pable  contempt  the  subsiding  of  this  city  effervescence.  This 
silent  scorn,  which  probably  stimg  the  deeper  for  its  silence, 
was  retoi-ted  to  by  clamors  of  unequivocal  rage.  The  mys- 
terious disturber  saw  the  storm  coming,  and  flinging  a  furious 
gesture  toward  the  Roman  camps,  which  lay  glittering  in  the 
sunshine  along  the  hills,  he  rushed  into  the  loftiest  language 
of  malediction. 

"Take  up  a  lament  for  the  Roman,"  he  shouted.  "He 
comes  like  a  leviathan ;  he  troubleth  the  waters  with  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  rivers  behold  him  and  are  afraid. 
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^-  z.  :i?  ^-^Sof 


CN  PMphcci      *'  TliMi  s^iii  tilt*  kmz^  Ht-  vm  iiuLiifii 
^**^     of  His  hud:  1  will  ^wiii  Myaa  n^ar  3MfcygiBltyt«|h 
shill  dmg tfawifom  Ae jioR;  I idD 
the  land;  Iwfflfll  AeieHfeBtf 
thqr  •hall  oone  ad  fiad  Abb,  dij 
f  loiy  twfiiwi  into  a  teiBt  and  a  : 

'^Lift  npaojcfcr  Boae^.  «^, 

thy  jaws  are  red  wiA  Uood,  and  dnr 

caQHo  of  the  wnltitadp  of  Hie  alam;  iSsr 

anil  thy  feet  are  like  vingi forstrifiDeB.   BotAj 

hand.     My  arrow  shall  snite  Iboo^  tjhee;  XjsavdAil 

p)  through  thee;  I  will  lay  tiiy  HeA  -agam.  &e  hiDi;% 

Mc>(M  shall  be  red  in  tiie  nvcn;  Oe  pstB  A«I1  be  fidi  of  Ifai. 

**  For  thus  saith  tiie  king:  I  hMTt  not  fiaaskiBaMycUdn. 

Fc^r  My  pleasure  I  have  gifcn  fhwa  aver  for  a  whOe  ti  tti 

hsmis  of  the  oppressor;  but  IlKyhaiv  loved  Me— thejIttM 

oamo  liefore  Me,  and  oflBered  np  aaaafioes;  ami  AaU  I  deMfc 

Iho  lanil  of  the  ehosenytiie  sons  of  &e  ^orio«,Mypeo|b 

A  nni vomal  outciy  of  wiaAli  and  trinipli  followed  AitaDr 

MOD  tt>  tlio  national  rengeanoe. 

*'  Ho!  "  oxolaiined  the  figure.     ''Men  of  Israel,  hesr  te 
>\,u>ls  t\f  \\  isdoni.     The  burden  of  Borne.     Bv  the  swords  of 
th<'  tnii^lifv  will  I  cause  her  multitude  to  fall;  the  terrible  isd 
()i.'  NtiNMiK'  shall  1)0  on  thee,  city  of  the  idolater;  they  shall 
!hm\    oIV   tliy  (Miirasses  as  the  hewer  of  wood^  and  of  tky 
vlnrUs  \]\oy  sliall  make  vessels  of  water.     There  shall  be  fire 
\u  \h\  )wi):)(N'H,  and  the  sword.     Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
^U;\\\  i\\c\  oousximOf  and  thy  precious  things  shall  be  a  spoil 
>>  \w\\  t\w  kin>^  .shall  pive  the  sign  from  the  sanctuazy." 

M.'  pansrd,  and,  lifting  up  his  fleshless  arm,  stood  like  a 
lixAwt  U\^^\\.'^^  |i<»intinj^  to  the  Temple. 

r«»  thi«  uttfi*  astonishment  of  all,  a  vapor  was  seen  to 
aiorihl  Inun  tho  summit  of  3Iount  Moriah,  wreathing  and 
^^hito  likt»  iht»  smoko  that  used  to  mark  the  daily  sacrifice- 
<>nr  lii'.st  (Mnci'j)ti(m  was  that  this  great  rite  was  resumed, 
and  t.hi«  shout  of  joy  was  on  our  lips.  But  the  vapor  had 
Hcanndy  part«'d  fjtuuthe  crown  of  the  hill  when  it  blackened 
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isnd  began  to  whirl  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  it  thenceforth  h  Tniiib  pn 
Lett  ascended  than  shot  up,  perpetually  darkening  and  dis- 
tending.    The  horizon  grew  dim;  the  cloudy  canopy  above 
continued  to  spread  and  revolve ;  lightning  began  to  quiver 
thioughy  and  we  heard,  at  intervals,  low  peals  of  thunder. 
JBot  no  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  was  lifeless.     Nothing  could 
\b  more  complete  than  the  calm ;  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  was 
aored,  yet  the  heart  of  the  countless  multitude  was  i>ene- 
tntod  with  the  dread  of  some  impending  catastrophe  that  re- 
itnined  every  voice,  and  the  silence  itself  was  awful. 

hi  the  climate  of  Judea  we  were  accustomed  to  the  rapid 

liie  and  violent  devastations  of  tempests.     But  the  rising  of 

ttis  stonn,  so  closely  connected  with  the  ap])earance  of  the 

Itiange  sommoner  that  it  almost  followed  his  command,  in- 

''BBted  a  phenomenon,  at  all  times  fearful,  with  a  character 

fttt  might  have  struck  firmer  minds  than  those  of  the  en- 

ftnaiasts  round  him.    To  heighten  the  wonder,  the  progress 

^the  stonn  still  seemed  faithful  to  the  command.    Wherever 

tti8  man  of  mystery  waved  his  arm,  there  rushed  a  sheet  of 

^^d.    The  bluest  tract  of  heaven  was  as  black  as  night,  at 

^  moment  when  he  turned  his  ominous  presence  toward  it, 

'^til  there  was  no  more  sky  to  be  obliterated,  and  but  for  the 

^ly  streaks  that  tore  through,  we  should  have  stood  under  a 

^^opy  of  solid  gloom. 

-At  length  the  whirlwind,  that  we  had  seen  drinng  and 
filing  the  clouds  like  billows,  burst  upon  us,  scattering  frag- 
"^Cnts  of  the  buildings  far  and  wide,  and  cutting  a  broad  way 
•trough  the  overthrown  multitude.  Then  superstition  and 
^iror  were  loud-mouthed.  The  populace,  crushed  and  dashed 
^own,  exclaimed  that  a  volcano  was  throwing  up  flame  from 
•ke  mount  of  the  Temple ;  that  sulfurous  smokes  were  rising 
'Irough  the  crevices  of  the  ground ;  that  the  rocking  of  an 
-arthquake  was  felt;  and  still  more  terrible,  that  b(*ings,  not 
^  be  looked  on,  nor  even  to  be  named,  were  hovering  round 
:hem  in  the  storm. 

The  general  rush  of  the  people,  in  which  hundreds  were 
rampled  and  in  which  nothing  but  the  most  violent  efforts 
ould  keep  any  on  their  feet,  bore  me  away  for  a  while.    The 
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lo  alMocti  an  my  smses,  for  rutiiki  I 
TV  dufcness  was  intense,  Qie  pedi  | 
and  ibe  howlings  and  bajd  | 
i^  tmapled  oa,  and  figbtin;  1«  I 
iTf  with  band,  foot,  and  dagpt, 
•^■i  of  the  atorm.     In  thisui 
nen,  I  was  wbirlejl  swtjk  [ 
oj^lit  me  again  to  the  fovHd  I 


A  oolumn  of  livid  fire  stud  ' 
I  Mold  discern  Uie  onlliM  ] 
lile  1  expected  to  see  it  dnp 
tme  spread  over  the  graundi  ] 
M  making  signs  likediond 

naaiMk^  B»  diw  a  ein^  npon  the  burning  soil,  ponnd 
«■>  oaHw  mgorat  wkid  diffused  a  poverful  and  rich  w\cr, 
a»4  tka  ifciB  of  his  aim  with  a  dagger,  mid  let  fitll  a 
*of*  flf  Uood  inSo  tite  blan. 

I  iftnUtnd  at  tbe  st^t  of  those  palpable  appeals  to  tk 
jama  at  KrU,  bat  I  was  picssed  upon  by  thousands,  aj 
tml  WW  mponble.  Tbe  str»nge  being  then,  n'ith  a  ghastly 
■uk  of  *™™'r*,  wmred  the   weapon   toward   the  Roman 


"  B^huld,"  he  cried,  "  the  beginnings  of  vengeance ! " 
A  thasder-roU  that  almost  split  the  ear  echoed  ronmt  the 
bills.  IIm  darkness  passed  away  with  it.  Above  Jerusali^m 
the  sky  cleated,  and  cleared  into  a  txiuislucence  and  blue 
Bpkmdor  oanv^led  by  the  brightest  sunshine.  The  peopl'', 
WTtrnght    op    to    the    highest    expectancy,    shouted    at   this 

proroi'*' of  a  it. 'i.;.t  ili-iiv.i.i and  •.■xi'laimiiiK,  "Oosheo! 

(nKiheu  I "  Uxiked  breathlessly  for  the  completiou  of  the 
plague  upon  the  more  than  Egyptian  oppressor.  They  were 
not  held  long  in  suspense. 

The  storm  had  cleared  away  above  our  heads,  only  to  gather 
in  dee[>er  terrors  round  the  circle  of  hills  on  which  we  could 
see  the  enemy  in  the  most  overwhelming  state  of  alarm.  Tbe 
clouds  nished  on,  ridge  over  ridge,  until  the  whole  horizon 
seemed  shut  in  by  a  wall  of  night  towering  to  tiie  skies.    I 


S  Aan  of  itswtct^ 


heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  orator ;  at  the  utterance  of  some  Ube  Sur 
fe  words,  a  gleam  played  round  his  dagger's  point,  and 


tiie  wall  of  darkness  was  instantly  a  wall  of  fire.    The  storm 
'WBS  let  loose  in  its  rage.    While  we  stood  in  daylight  and  in 
perfect  calm,  the   lightning  poured  like  sheets  of  rain   or 
Shushes  of  burning  metal  from  a  furnace  upon  the  enemy. 
The  vast  circuit  of  the  camps  was  instantly  one  blaze.     The 
irind  tore  everything  before  it  with  irresistible  violence.     We 
saw  the  tents  swept  off  the  ground  and  driven  far  over  the 
hills  in  flames  like  meteors ;   the  piles  of  arms  and  banners 
blown  away;  the  soldiery  clinging  to  the  rocks,  flying  to- 
gether in  helpless  crowds,  or  scattering,  like  maniacs,  with 
hair  and  garments  on  fire ;  the  baggage  and  military  machines, 
the  turrets  and  ramparts,  sinking  in  flames;  the  beasts  of 
burden  plunging  and  rushing  through  the  lines,  or  lying  in 
smoldering  heaps  where  the  lightning  first  smote  them.     All 
was  conflagration! 
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Tmk  RdBMB  imimaBj  had  kitberto  icinxiDed  in  Bt«ni  I'om- 
■  fmm^se.  Tie  viniKi^M  at  iiaznn>  tbe;  were  afonstmued  lu 
•HtaiBi  A*  pataikrtaaBB  of  a  Jrwwh  mob  wei¥  beneath i^ 
BMiR  of  lk«  mmsal  coaqiwnits.  Bat  the  aigiit  of  the  bani" 
■■aa^  ttMB*  g— ■fayw—  dMwk  their  stoicisn),  and  the  caraln 
tint  fwsed  Ae  ««nKt  tmnt  rato  u>dt;paDt  uiurmiiis  at  tbe 
OznltatioB  of  tb«  multttaalr,  until  tbe  commander  of  tin' 
tmop,  wkoae  anu  wni  heaiin;  sboved  him  to  be  cif  the  higli- 
Mt  nak,  anrifc  to  HiliMii  kis  feelings,  spurred  to  the  IkvA 

"  How  long,  BenshMs,"  «(cluned  be,  "  shall  we  stand  hen 
to  be  woffed  at  by  tbrap  Twtdws?    Tbe  imperial  guard  feeb  I 
ttfielf  disgnredbTsncbaserriiK.     Will  Yoaha\'e  the  squadnm  I 
openly  mutiti}~?    If  thej  sfaoald  ride  away  and  leave  us  la   I 
ourselves,  who  could  blam«  tb«m?    What  will  the  noble  Titu 
Bay,  when  we  return  lo  tell  bim  that  we  stood  by  and  listened 
tn  tJie  taunts  of  those  oooped-np  sUtss,  m  him,  the  army,  and 
Hiirae?     But  how  long  shall  we  be  suffered  even  to  listen? 
liiuKer  here,  and  before  tbe  day  is  oat  your  lives  will  be  tt 
tlio  mercy  of   those  assassins.     And  by  (be  immortal  gods, 
rii'hlj'  nhall  we  all  deserve  oar  fate^  for  having  come  into  this 
ileii  but  as  masters  riding  over  the  necka  of  those  lost  and 
liiWi'Nt  of  mankind." 

tt  wnH  fortunate  for  the  speaker  that  he  spoke  in  a  languige 
Inil  titllc  known  to  our  bold  peasantry.  The  senators  held 
Oii'ic  iM'Hce,  and  waited  for  the  subsiding  of  the  popular  eSer 

"  N<>l>li>  yKmiliiin!  "  exclaimed  tbe  fiery  youth,  to  a  gn^ 
flixl  lorty-i'niiiitenanced  man  at  the  head  of  then 


.-.el 


'  ^\  h.*^.  w  r-'i  '^  •:  •»  1/  ■■'  *';;:   •■ 


Urn.  . 
•  t  ij- 


Jibe  l^ropbecfi  ot  JBvil 


adn  here  is  only  to  risk  your  safety  and  the  honor  of  the  b  maroti  oi 

3eror.     Treaty  with  this  people  is  out  of  the  question. 

e  me  the  order  to  disperse  this  rabble,  and  a  single  charge 

.  decide  the  affair." 

le  threw  himself  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  fixed 

look  eagerly  on  the  senator's  countenance.  But  the  old 
man  was  immovable.  The  man  of  prophecy,  who  had  stood 
ih  Ms  robe  wrapped  round  his  arms  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
Qptuous  ease,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  demand,  burst  into 
id  laughter.    The  young  soldier's  indignation  was  roused 

this  new  object.  He  turned  to  the  scomer,  and  crying  out, 
io!  is  it  you,  miscreant?  You  at  least  shall  not  escape  me, " 
Bg  his  lance  full  against  his  bosom.  I  saw  the  weapon 
ike  with  prodigious  force,  but  it  might  as  well  have  struck 
ock.    It  flew  into  splinters. 

The  Roman  rushed  at  him  with  his  drawn  falchion.  His 
inge  antagonist  stood  without  moving  a  limb,  and  only 
5ed  his  cold,  large  eye.  The  charger,  in  his  fiercest  bound, 
kantly  swerved,  and  had  nearly  unseated  his  rider.  Nothing 
Lid  bring  him  forward  again.  Spur  and  voice  were  useless, 
e  animal,  a  magnificent  jet  black,  of  the  largest  Arab  breed, 
ong  as  a  bull  and  bold  as  a  lion,  could  not  abide  that  stern 
-.  He  galloped  madly  round  and  round,  but  the  attempt  to 
tie  him  against  the  stranger  stopped  him  as  if  he  were 
'^bed.    Then  with  every  muscle  in  his  frame  palpitating, 

broad  chest  heaving,  his  nostrils  breathing  out  vapor, 
^  the  foam  flying  over  his  front  like  snow,  he  would  plunge 
^  rear  until,  mastering  his  powerful  rider,  he  wheeled 
^d  and  darted  away. 

"he  shouts  of  scorn  that  rose  from  the  populace  at  every 
'h  failure,  doubly  enraged  the  young  Koman.  He  made  a 
•1  effort,  and  grasping  the  bridle  in  both  hands,  and  dash- 

in  the  spur,  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  wearied 
rger  on.  The  noble  creature,  at  one  immense  leap,  reached 
fatal  spot.  But  there  he  was  fixed  as  if  some  power  had 
isformed  him  into  stone.  He  no  longer  staggered  nor 
rved,  but  crouching  down,  with  his  feet  thrust  forward, 
crest  stooped,  his  nostrils  on  the  ground,  and  his  bright 
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t  of  Mug  nnevad,  fir  jj 
I  to  bar  awiqrAetr  <)Cbei,i 
md  kad  abndj  eoTvnd  Oe  IP 

I,  ami  Ae  injwy  that  H 
■Mtrd  pmna  at  ihImimkIiiiii.  I  fotcied  m;  way  tl 
(tovii:  far  exntmg  &  strengtli  with  whkh  fev  oould 
rfsntnl  the  jooog  Ronuo,  and  deUv^riug  liim  to  tbe  mina^ 
pmtesfee^l  a^Dst  Ihirir  ematnung  the  casual  violence  of  noU 
into  ifae  drtenniaatioa  of  tbr  people. 

1  had  panialljr  meeeeded  in  calniiog  their  resentment,  ai' 
in  leeuaiuins  the  Uoodthirst;  weapons  that  were  alm^ 
irlineiinp  in  aiualierless  hands,  when  a  sound  like  ihatd^ 
tm^ptt,  distant  but  blown  with  tiemendoos  force,  stna* 
rvny  **i  at  cxtte. 

I  liMked  inroIuBtaiiljr  to  tbe  man  who  had  already  t«s 
«ai  distarbu.  Ue  pointed  to  the  heaTena.  A  fragmatiJ 
elmd,  that  seemed  to  hare  ese^ied  £nun  the  massof  thetsr 
pest,  was  Soating  along  the  xenith.     He  took  np  his  panUt' 

"  Have  I  Dot  eoretvd  the  heavens  with  a  clond?  sutii  ^ 
Mighty  One.  Have  I  not  said  to  the  sun,  Be  dark;  andtotk 
jBOon  and  atais^  Be  ashamed?  Have  I  not  hidden  Mine  eX"  | 
aies  in  the  afaioad,  and  said  to  the  whirlwind,  Go  forth  o'  ! 
slay?" 

His  pestnre  tauned  all  eyes  to  the  wrecks  of  the  Boma 
camp,  where  the  whirlwind  continued  to  ravage  and  tbi 
Miiin<)i-rs  still  roaied.  Then  throwing  himself  forward  with» 
liMik  full  of  wild  grandeor,  and  in  a  voice  hoUow  and  apptl' 
lihK  >iH  the  storm,  be  exclaimed : 


tibc  l^ropbecfi  ot  £vil 


"  Behold !  this  day  shall  a  wonder  be  wrought  among  you  Zbc  fiamina 

- — this  day  shall  a  mighty  thing  be  brought  to  pass.     Kings 

shall  see  it  and  tremble ;  yea,  the  heathen  shall  melt  before 

t;hee.    Their  strength  shall  be  as  water  and  their  hearts  as  the 

burning  flax.    Sorrow  shall  be  on  them,  as  the  locust  on  the 

^reen  field,  and  they  shall  flee  as  from  a  lion.    Behold !  in  a 

cloud  shall  a  sword  be  brandished  before  thee ;  in  smoke  and 

in  fire  shalt  thou  conquer.    For  His  angel  shall  come,  and  the 

sword  and  the  flame  shall  at  this  hour  be  a  sign  unto  Israel !  " 

Whether  by  the  proverbial  sagacity  of  the  wanderers  of  the 

desert,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  which  so  curiously  come 

to  sustain  the  credit  of  daring  conjecture,  or  by  knowledge 

from  some  darker  sources,  the  little  orbed  vapor  l)egan  to 

lengthen  and  rapidly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  sword. 

Dreading  the  popular  power  of  imposture,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  would  inevitably  be  applied,  I  was  glad  that  this 
extraordinary  being  had  thus  put  himself  upon  his  trial ;  and 
I  stood  gazing  in  eager  expectation  that  some  passing  gust 
would  dissipate  at  once  the  cloud  and  the  reputation  of  the 
prophet.  Yet  utterly  sconiing  the  common  pretensions  of 
the  rambling  practisers  of  forbidden  arts,  I  knew  that  awful 
things  had  been  done ;  that  most  of  all,  in  these  latter  days 
of  our  country,  strange  influences  were  let  loose,  perhaps  to 
plunge  into  deeper  ruin  a  people  guiltily  prone  to  take  refuge 
in  delusions.  I  had  heard  prophecies,  hideous  and  unholy, 
which  were  never  taught  by  man ;  I  had  seen  a  command  of 
the  elements  that  utterly  defied  philosophy  to  account  for 
it;  if  in  the  last  vengeance  of  Heaven,  evil  spirits  were 
ever  suffered  to  go  forth  and  give  their  power  to  evil  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  in  the  faster  chains  of  falsehood  a 
race  who  loved  a  lie,  it  was  in  those  hours  of  signs  and  won- 
ders which  might,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  cloud  suddenly  changed  its  color; 
from  white  it  became  intensely  red ;  and  in  a  few  momenta 
more  it  burst  into  a  fltame  that  threw  a  ])roa(l  reflection  upon 
the  whole  atmosphere.  It  was  a  vast  falchion  of  fire.  And 
from  that  hour  to  the  last  of  the  glorious  and  unhappy  city 
of  David;  that  flaming  sword — the,  sign  of  a  wrath  predicted 
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I  thousand  years  before — blazed  day  and  night  over  Jm- 

Its  instant  effect  waa  terrible.  The  miiltitade,  already  in- 
dignant against  the  Romans,  and  restrained  only  hj  mj 
desperate  efforts^  were  now  roased  to  the  highest  pitch  d 
presumptioD.  To  doubt  of  the  help  of  HesTen  was  impwljr, 
after  this  open  wonder;  to  spare  an  honr  between  this  dinwi 
command  and  the  extermination  of  the  idolater  was  saciilfgr. 
They  poured  round  the  unfortunate  troop  and  iostantly  imr- 
vhelmed  them,  as  an  eaxthquaXe  would  hare  overwbehnd 
them.  A  mass  of  human  life,  dense  as  the  ground  it  tnd 
upon,  broke  over  them.  The  Romans  stru^Ied  heroically;  I 
saw  their  charges  often  make  fearful  way,  and  tbeir  sworfi 
and  lances  dripping  with  blood  every  time  they  were  whiiW 
round  their  heads.  But  the  conflict  was  too  unequal ;  oae  Iff 
one  those  brave  men  were  torn  down ;  I  saw  them  swept  aloDf 
by  the  torrent,  fewer  and  fewer,  still  above  the  living  wm;. 
gradually  separated  more  widely  from  each  other;  each  mn 
faintly  struggling  for  himself,  flinging  his  feeble  arms  to  tilli 
right  and  left,  till,  dizzy  with  fatigue  and  despair,  at  lastta 
went  down,  and  the  roaring  tide  closed  over  biro. 

All  perished,  and  a  day  of  hope  was  closed  in  superstitiBi, 
treachery,  and  inexpiable  murder. 

The  dreadful  uproar  sank  as  suddenly  as  it  had  riseo.  Til 
Koman  troop  lay  a  heap  of  dead.  I  turned  away  frcon  tht ' 
eight,  but  at  the  instant  of  turning  I  saw  the  prophet  of  evil, 
whether  impostor  or  magician,  whether  man  or  demon,  spring 
into  their  midst  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  shrank  away.  Bnl 
I  beard  that  terrible  lau^  ringing  throagb  all  the  streets  d 
Jerusalem! 


CHAPTER  Lin 

A  Fatal  Sign 

It  was  night,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  city  lay  be-  ^  soStcr^ 
tween  me  and  home.  To  traverse  it  was  still  a  matter  of 
danger.  Furious  festivity  had  succeeded  to  furious  conflict ; 
the  roving  mountaineers  made  little  difference  between  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy,  and  whether  inflamed  with  wine  or 
triumph,  the  carousers  on  that  night  were  the  masters  of 
Jerusalem. 

I  kept  my  course  through  the  less  frequented  ways,  and 
leaving  on  either  side  the  great  avenues,  crowded  with  tents 
and  glittering  with  illumination,  committed  myself  to  the 
quiet  light  of  the  moon. 

But  in  choosing  the  more  solitary  streets,  I  was,  without 
recollecting  it,  led  into  the  open  place  where  the  late  dis- 
turbance had  begun,  and  I  felt  some  vague  dread  of  passing  a 
spot  on  which  had  appeared  a  being  so  singular  as  the  leader 
of  the  tumult. 

By  a  compromise  with  my  prudence,  I  kept  as  far  from  the 
hillock  as  possible,  and  was  moving  rapidly  by  the  wall  of  r)ne 
of  the  huge  buildings  of  Herod,  when  I  heard  a  groan.  In 
the  nervousness  of  the  time,  and  doubtful  from  what  n^gion 
of  earth  or  air  my  antagonist,  in  that  place  of  Hi>ells,  might 
come,  I  drew  my  dagger  with  a  sensation  that  1  had  nevc^r 
felt  in  the  field,  and  setting  my  back  against  the  wall,  Kt^)od 
on  my  defense.  But  a  wounded  man,  the  uttf^rer  of  the 
groan,  now  tottered  into  the  light  and  fell  Ixjforf  me.  I  rec- 
ognized the  commander  of  the  escort.  The  dying  struggles  c^f 
his  charger  had  crushed  him,  and  the  multitude  had  alian<loned 
him  to  his  fate. 

To  leave  him  where  he  was,  was  to  leave  him  to  jK^rish. 
I  owed  something  to  the  survivor  of  the  unfortunate;  mission, 


Varrv  a%ou  tCtU  f  Oomc 


3cn^cn  of  and  my  short  consultation  closed   by  carrying  him  on  my 
i  wuin^a  f;i^(,iiijjii.g  to  the  door  of  my  comfortless  dwelling. 

The  Roman  had  learned  to  distrust  Jewish  fidelitv.  Tb»r 
gloom  inside  the  entrance  looked  the  very  color  of  stK-itt 
murder.  Even  the  dismantled  appearance  of  the  exttrior  was 
enough  for  suspicion,  and  he  iirmly  ordered  that  I  sLouM 
terminate  my  good  offices  at  the  threshold.  Irritated  by  his 
obvious  meaning,  I. left  him  to  his  wish,  and  plaeiuj: him  i:i 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  such  security  as  the  oi)en  street  ar!»l 
the  moonlight  could  give,  took  my  farewell,  bidding  him  in 
futui-e  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  mankind. 

Vet  I  was  to  be  startled  in  my  turn.     As  I  climbed  the 
broken   staircases,  I  saw  an  unusual  light  in  the  chambers 
above.     Accustomed  as  I  was  to  reverses,  I  felt  tenfold  alarm 
from  the  preciousness  of  my  stake.    The  ferocious  bands  thai 
crowded   the    streets,   inflamed  with  wine  and  blood,  coulii 
have  no  scruples  where  plunder  tempted  them ;  and  in  thf 
strong  i)ersuasion  that  some  misfortune  had  ha])pened  in  my 
long  absence,  I  lingered  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not  retun^ 
to  the  sti-eets,  collect  what  assistance  I  couhl  find  among  tb^ 
passc»rsby,  and-  crash  the  robbers  by  main  force.     But  siiiV 
den  exclamations  and  hurried  feet  above  left  me  no  time; 
darted  up  the  shattered  steps  and  breathlessly  thi*ew  ojien  tl» 
donr. 

Well  might  1  wonder.  I  saw  a  sui)erb  room,  hung  wit 
tai»estry,  a  table  in  the  center  covered  with  plate  and  viaiul> 
a  rich  laiiii)  ilhiuiinating  the  chamljer,  stately  furniture,  := 
tire  blazing  km  a  trij>od  and  throwing  a  cheering  warmth  iitm^ 
delirious  odor  round;  yet,  to  enjoy  all  this,  not  a  livinvr 
en-atiire.  l?ut  whatever  my  anxieties  might  l>e,  they  were  de- 
li i^l  it  lull  v  seattereil  hv  the  voice  of  Esther,  who  came  flvini: 
towanl  Lie  with  outstretched  arms  and  a  face  bright  witii 
joy.  From  an  inner  chaml)er  followed  more  messenger-^  "t 
good  tidings — ^liriam  and  Salome  leading  ConstantiusI  They 
had  wat<-lu'd  ovei-  him  from  the  time  of  my  departure  with  a 
sickly  alternation  of  ho|>e  and  fear;  as  the  evening  approa«'lied 
he  seemed  dying.  Salome,  with  the  jealousy  of  deep  sorn^w, 
luc'ired  to  l»e  hft  alone  with  him;  and  the  two  sad   listeners 
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at  the  door  expected  at  every  moment  the  burst  of  agony  an-  saistMc 
nouncing  her  irreparable  loss.     They  heard  a  cry  ol  joy;  the  ^  *  jS 
torpor  was  gone,  and  Constantius  was  sitting  up,  raised  to 
new  life,  wondering  at  all  round  him,  and  uttering  the  rap- 
tures of  gratitude  and  love. 

The  sound  that  had  impelled  me  to  my  abrupt  entrance 
was  the  joy  of  my  family  at  bringing  the  recovered  patient  in 
triumph  from  his  weary  bed  into  view  of  the  comforts  pro- 
vided for  him  and  for  me.  The  change  wrought  in  the  cham- 
ber itself  was  explained  by  the  presence  of  two  old  domestics 
who,  in  the  flight  of  the  former  possessors,  had  been  over- 
looked, and  suffered  to  hide,  rather  than  live,  in  a  comer  of 
the  ruin.  They  had  contrived  in  the  gen^-ral  spoliation  to 
secrete  some  of  the  precious  things  which  the  haste  of  plunder 
had  not  time  to  seize.  The  presence  of  a  noble  family  under 
the  honored  roof  once  more  brought  out  their  feelings  and 
treasures  together,  and  by  the  graceful  dexterity"  of  Miriam 
and  Esther  were  those  naked  walls  converted  into  an  apart- 
ment not  unworthy  to  be  inhabited  by  themselves. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  the  luxury  which  those  gentle 
ministers  provided,  the  thought  of  the  unfortunate  Roman 
occurred  to  me.  I  slightly  mentioned  him,  and  every  voice 
was  raised  to  have  him  brought  in  from  the  hazards  of  the 
night.  Constantius,  feeble  as  he  was,  rose  from  his  couch  to 
assist  in  this  work  of  hospitality;  but  he  was  under  a  fond 
tyrant,  who  would  not  suffer  her  commands  to  be  questioned. 
Salome's  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  to  one  of  the  old  domestics 
and  me  was  destined  the  undivided  honor. 

I  found  the  wounded  officer  lying  on  the  spot  where  I  had 
parted  with  him,  gazing  on  the  moon  and  humming  a  gay  air 
of  Italy  in  a  most  melancholy  tone.  He  had  made  up  his 
reckoning  with  this  world,  and  calmly  waiting  until  some 
Jewish  knife  should  put  an  end  to  his  troubles,  he  determined 
to  save  himself  from  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  die  like  a 
man  who  had  nothing  better  to  do.  But  the  struggle  was 
against  nature,  and  as  I  slowly  felt  my  way  alonp  the  ob- 
scure passages,  I  had  time  to  lioar  the  soni;  flutter  and  now 
and  then  a  groan  supersede  it  altogether.    My  step  now  caught 
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molvHl  not  10  iK  It  f«  viOM*  ili  pnoK,  nd  it  m  pab- 
abfy  roTtuoate  fat  me^tm  mjbU  Md  tDllBU«  felkv  |iU- 

W  ta  tsks  time  in  aw  ad-natm. 

"Twu  uf  U>nm~  I  beard  iam  Matter  as  n  gniaiDj 
VOiknloar  w«y  toward  tke  Sg^;  ~t«<s  *i>d  pajn^mn^ 
■t  Oeir  backs.'' 

He  tried  io  aim  himrif  kaaas  «■  me  haiid,aBd*)& 
tits  oibar  (Mb);  pointiBg  ^  fall  hiiw  to  ka^  as  cdf. 

"ThwYw,"  aaid  h^  "tot  na  — dartMil  aaA  gther.  Ujm. 
must  cut  Diy  throat,  yon  mnt  fi|dU  for  H,  and,  after  tU,! 
hare  QothiiiK  to  make  it  vortlt  year  Inwble.  Bj  Jot«  md 
Venus,"  luti]  lie  laughed  vith  tbe  stiaiigB  jocolaii^  tltst  ' 
Monu'times  besets  the  bcdd  intlte  last  peiil,  "tbe  cleTeiest 
^>bbcr  in  Jerusalem  could  make  notlung  of  me." 

I  stood  in  the  shadow,  while  he  again  tiried  his  eipostoli- 
tinn. 

"  My  clothes  would  not  sell  for  the  smallest  coin  in  yoni 
ranhoa;  I  could  not  furnish  oat  a  sfarecrow — ^jet  Jewish 
(tatTtoto,  or  thieves,  or  saints,  or  all  t^^ther,  I  will  tell  yon 
how  yiu)  ran  make  money  of  me.  Take  me  to  the  Bomu 
i>am]>i  and  1  answer  for  your  fortune  on  the  spot." 

1  UuiihiMl  in  my  turn. 

"Ity  all  that's  honest,  I  never  was  more  serions  in  mj 
l>ft\  "  wid  he ;  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  trifle  with  heroes  of  jooi 
jxft\f.v»!ti.w.     You  shall  hare  my  helmetfol  of  gold  Ve»p»- 

"Woll.  t-hi'n,"  said  I,  coming  forward,  "yoa  shall  live  at 
t>v«]it  liw  ti)-iii|thti  but  tiieie  is  one  cooditioa  which  I  can  not 

H^t   >>>urm>t  that  I  give  you  two  helmetsful   instead  of 

'■  Vi\\<  tiHiditioit  from  which  nothing  can  make  me  recede 

"  I'hni'  tiuH'N  the  money,  or  ten  times  the  money?  " 


X  fatal  Sign 


I  pondered.     The  old  domestic  stared  at  us  both.  scptftr 

"  Why,  you  extravagant  Jew,  have  you  no  conscience?    **^^" 
KeooUeet  how  little  the  lives  of  half  the  generals  in  the 
aervice  are  worth  half  the  sum.     But  say  anything  short  of 
the  military  chest— out  with  the  condition  at  once." 

"  That  you  come  instantly  with  me— to  supper." 

The  formidable  stipulation  was  gaily  acceded  to.  The  old 
domestic  and  I  supported  him  up  the  stairs,  whose  condition, 
as  he  afterward  allowed,  led  him  still  to  nurture  shrewd 
doubt  of  Jewish  hospitality.  But  when  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  chamber  and  he  saw  the  striking  preparations  within,  he 
attered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  turning,  bowed  with  Italian 
grace,  in  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  that  he  had  done 
me. 

As  I  led  him  forwai'd  and  the  light  fell  on  his  features,  1 
saw  Esther's  countenance  glow  with  crimson.  The  Koman 
pronounced  her  name  and  flew  over  to  her.  Miriam — we  all 
in  the  same  moment  recognized  the  stranger,  and  eveiy  lip  at 
once  uttered  "  Septimius !  " 

A  few  campaigns  in  the  imperial  guard  had  changed  the 
handsome  Italian  boy,  the  friend  and  favorite  of  Constantius, 
into  the  showy  officer,  the  friend  and  favorite  of  everybody ; 
with  the  elegance  of  the  court,  and  the  freedom  of  tlie  camp, 
he  had  inherited  from  nature  the  easy  lightness  and  animation 
of  temi)er  that  neither  can  give.  Nothing  could  Ix^  more  amu- 
sing than  the  restless  round  of  anecdote  that  he  kept  up 
through  the  night.  The  circle  in  which  he  found  himself, 
contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  few  hours  before,  let 
his  recollections  flow  with  wild  vivacity.  His  stories  of  the 
imperial  tent  were  new  to  us,  and  he  told  them  with  the 
taste  of  a  man  of  high  breeding  and  the  sarcastic  finish  of  a 
keen  observer  of  the  absurdities  that  will  creep  in  even 
among  the  mighty  and  the  wise  of  the  world. 

In  our  several  ways  he  delighted  us  all.  Constantius 
seemed  to  gain  new  health  in  laughing  at  the  histories  of  his 
military  friends.  Salome's  face  glistened  with  the  vividness 
so  long  chased  away  b}'  sorrow,  as  the  manners  of  Rome  pjissed 
before  her  in  the  liveliest    colors  of    pleasantry.     Esther 
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!«asured  every  word  with  an  emotion  that  ^actuated  lam 
net  beauty  like  lhn  upeniog  and  ehuttiiig  of  a  ruM  uinlFilk 
evening  breeze,  I  was  inltreated  by  the  pungeut  sketcieaof 
publie  t'hametet  that  started  up  in  the  midst  of  sportive  de- 
scription. Miriam  alone  was  reluctant,  and  her  glance  fie 
queiitly  rested  witli  pain  on  Esther's  hectic  cheek.  Bat  en 
Uiriaiu  at  times  ga\  e  voice  of  the  charmer;  liH 

fears  were  forgotten,  ,  jed  in  the  general  smile. 

When  the  women  i*  held  a  short  eonsultatioii  un 

the  means  of  restoring  ■  to  his  friends.     In  tlae  im- 

mediate temper  of  the  c  seen  waa  certain  death,  lud 

no  pacific  intercourae  besiegers  could  be  eitpeclpi 

after  our  enormous  ir  treaty.      Constaiidus  urpJ 

the  despatch  of  a  privau.  u..™  jer  to  the  camp  with  the  pw- 
posal  of  a  plan  for  his  escape,  i'o  my  surprise,  and  certainly 
to  my  gratification,  Septimius  himself  flatly  negatived  li« 
nieaaui'e. 

"  It  has  too  much  hazard  for  my  taste,"  said  he  sportivelj' 
"  Your  messenger  will  probably  be  caught  by  the  people  and 
as  probablj-  hanged ;  or  if  he  reach  the  camp,  he  will  be  hanged 
there  inevitably.  Jewish  credit,  1  regret  to  say,  will  not 
stand  high  within  these  twelve  hours,  with  my  countrymen. 
If  the  fellow  die  here  like  a  woman,  with  a  story  in  hi* 
mouth,  you  will  all  be  brought  under  the  justice  of  your 
sovereign  lord  the  mob.  If  my  countrymen  inflict  the  ai, 
you  are  not  the  safer,  for  every  peasant  about  the  camp  is  i 
s])y,  and  the  news  will  travel  here  in  the  nest  half-hour,  and 
after  all,  your  trouble  will  be  thrown  away.  Titus  has  good- 
nature enough,  and  probably  would  not  wish  to  see  me  hoisted 
on  the  top  of  a  jiike  on  your  gates ;  but  he  is  a  furious  dis- 
ciplinarian, swears  by  the  law  of  honor  and  anus,  and  Is,  1 
can  well  believe,  chafing  like  a  roused  lion  against  every  one 
who  ha^i  had  a  share  in  this  day's  business.  I  myself  should 
have  a  chance  of  hanging,  for  an  example,  if  I  returned  be- 
fore his  imperial  displeasure  had  time  to  cool.  So  I  mart 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  for  a  day  or  two," 

"Hut  what  is  to  be  finally  done?"  said  I.    "  The  armistice 
can  never  be  tried  again," 
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"Why  not?  Do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  a  few  troopers  iWriam'f  Sn 
an  make  any  difference?  Out  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  ^  ®** 
re  can  easily  spare  a  hundred.  Those  things  have  happened 
Aoe  a  week  since  the  beg^ning  of  the  campaign.  They  agree 
•nth  our  notions  admirably.  The  survivors  get  promotion, 
tod  whatever  libation  they  may  offer  for  their  good  luck ;  it 
^  certainly  not  tears.  A  stupid  officer,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
toly  reckon  myself  among  the  number,  is  taken  off  the 
JiUfiter-roU,  before  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
•Uachief  by  some  blunder  on  a  larger  scale.  Experience  is 
Jiined;  we  are  entrapped  no  more,  at  least  in  the  same 
'ay;  and  a  group  of  unfortunates,  who  have  spent  half  their 
ves  in  being  browbeaten  by  their  superiors,  suddenly  start 
to  rank,  become  superiors  themselves,  and  learn  to  brow- 
•at  in  their  turn.  You  will  have  the  armistice  again  in  a 
jek." 
This  confession  of  soldiership  repelled  me  a  little,  but  its 

*  of  frankness  and  disregard  of  chance  and  care  carried  it 
showily.    I,  too,  was  but  a  peasant-soldier,  with  my  heart 

everything.  The  man  before  me  was  a  son  of  the  camp, 
5  professional  warrior,  whose  business  it  was  to  stifle  all 
flings  but  those  of  the  camp.  Yet  heroism  and  hard-hearted- 
3S — I  could  not  join  them.  I  had  still  something  to  learn, 
i  the  gay  philosopher  of  the  sword  lost  gi'ound  with  me. 
[  wais  retiring  for  the  night  when  I  felt  the  soft  hand  of 
riam  on  my  shoulder. 

*  I  have  been  anxious,"  she  said,  "  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
8  Boman." 

Her  fine  countenance,  that  reflected  every  emotion  of  her 
rit  like  a  mirror,  showed  that  the  subject  was  one  of  deep 
erest.     "  Is  misfortune  always  to  pursue  us,  Salathiel?  " 

*  In  what  new  shape  now?  "  said  I.  "  We  have  spent  some 
irs,  as  amusing  as  I  ever  remember.  What  can  have  oc- 
Ted  since  this  morning,  when  your  philosophy  made  so 
ht  of  our  actual  evils?  " 

'For  external  evils  I  have  but  little  feeling,"  was  her 
iwer;  ''but  I  see  in  the  chance  that  brought  the  Roman 
re  to-night  something  of  the  fate  which  you  have  so  often 
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thought  to  follow  your  house.     I  tremble  for  Estfaer^s  peaee 
of  mind.     What  if  she  should  be  attracted  by  this  idolatn?" 

^Esther!  my  darling  Esther!  love  an  alien,  a  Romiii,  ib 
idolater?  What  an  abyss  you  open  before  me! "  I  ^xrU"»*^, 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  evil. 

There  was  a  pause;  my  wife  again  spoke. 

^^  While  Septimius  remained  among  us  in  the  moontiins,  I 
saw  with  terror  that  Esther's  beauty  attracted  him.  His  Ital- 
ian elegance  was  even  then  a  dangerous  charm  for  a  mind  so 
inexperienced  and  so  sensitive  as  hers.  I  knew  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  union,  and  rejoiced  when  his  recovery  allowed 
of  his  leaving  the  palace.  But  for  a  long  period  after,  £sther 
was  evidently  unhappy;  her  cheerfulness  gave  way;  she  be- 
came fonder  of  solitude,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  but  ex- 
treme care  and  the  change  of  scene  which  followed,  preserred 
her  from  the  grave." 

"  Miriam !  I  have  no  comfort  to  offer.  I  am  a  stricken  man ; 
misfortune  must  be  my  portion.  But  if  anything  were  to  be- 
n^ave  me  of  that  girl,  I  feel  that  my  heart  would  break.  We 
must  delay  no  longer.  By  the  first  light  the  Roman  shall  quit 
this  house — this  city.  He  shall  not  stay  anotlier  hour  to 
jKMson  the  peace  of  my  family — the  only  peace  that  I  now 
can  possess  in  this  world." 

"  Yet  rashness  must  not  disgrace  what  is  true  wisdom,  mv 
Salathiel.  The  Roman  is  here  protected  by  the  laws  of  t-our 
tesy.  You  can  not  send  him  forth  without  giving  him  over  U) 
the  horrid  temj)er  of  the  populace.  A  few  days  may  make 
that  escajv  easy  which  would  now  be  impossible.  Besides,  I 
may  have  done  him  injustice,  and  mistaken  the  common 
plo;isurt»  of  seeing  unexpected  friends  for  the  attempt  to  mis- 
li\ul  the  affections  of  our  innocent  and  ardent  child." 

''  No :  By  the  first  light  he  leaves  this  roof.  The  truth 
jrlart^s  on  uie.  I  might  have  seen  it  in  his  looks.  His  Ian- 
piag\\  however  gtnieral,  was  perpetually  directed  to  Esther 
l>y  sv>nie  [vrsoiial  allusion.  His  voice  lost  its  ease  when  he 
answennl  a  syllable  of  hers.  After  she  spoke  he  affected  ab- 
straction —an  old  artifitv.  His  manner  is  too  well  calculated 
to  disturb  the  mind  of  woman — and  most  of  all  of  woman 
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^^^Uiaed  with  feeling  and  genius.     Esther  has  already  exalted  Ubc  ^mfnoui 
^his  showy  stranger  into  a  wonder.     I  must  break  the  spell.    ^^"^  »PiH»n 
^hat  is  to  become  of  her,  of  me,  man  of  misery?     By  the 
fiiBt  dawn  the  Roman  takes  his  departure." 

In  the  bitterness  of  soul  I  tinned  from  the  chamber,  where 
tile  lamp  was  still  burning  and  the  glittering  table  looked  too 
*^ght  for  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  cool  air  that 
*^xvathed  through  a  casement  led  me  toward  it,  and  disiu- 
^tined  to  speak  and  holding  Miriam's  gentle  hand,  I  listened 
fc>  the  confused  murmurs  of  the  city  far  below.  I  suddenly 
felt  the  hand  in  mine  tremble  convulsively.  Miriam's  face 
Was  pale  with  fear ;  she  stood  with  lips  apart  and  breathless, 
brows  raised,  eyes  straining  upward.  In  utter  alarm  I  asked 
the  cause.  She  lifted  the  hand,  which  had  fallen  by  her  side, 
%nd  slowly,  like  the  staff  of  the  soothsayer,  pointed  it  to  the 
Iieavens.  The  cause  was  there.  The  ominous  sword  had  for 
the  first  time  met  her  eye.  The  blaze,  which  even  in  noonday 
was  fearfully  visible,  in  midnight  was  tremendous.  A  blade 
of  the  deepest  hue  of  gore  stretched  to  the  horizon,  pouring 
from  its  edge  perpetual  showers  of  crimson  flame,  that  looked 
like  showers  of  fresh  blood.  Boundless  slaughter  was  in 
the  emblem.  Beyond  it  the  circle  of  the  sky  was  wan ;  the 
stars  sickened,  and  the  moon,  tho  at  the  full,  hung  like  an 
orb  of  lead.  The  mighty  falchion,  the  pledge  of  an  inevi- 
table judgment,**  extinguished  all  the  beneficent  splendors  of 
heaven. 

"  There,  there  is  the  sign  that  I  have  seen  for  months  in 
my  dreams,''  said  Miriam  in  an  awed  voice ;  ^^  that  has  haunted 
me  when  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow ;  that  has  been  be- 
fore my  mind  in  the  day  wherever  I  moved ;  that  I  have  seen 
oolonng  every  object,  every  moment  of  my  life  since  I  entered 
these  fated  walls.  I  have  struggled  to  drive  away  the  horrid 
image ;  I  have  wept  and  prayed.  But  it  was  where  nothing 
could  unfix  it.  It  was  pictured  on  my  soul,  and  with  it  came 
other  images,  fearful,  tho  they  brought  me  no  terrors — 
melancholy  sights  to  those  who  have  no  hope  but  here,  yet 
glorious  to  the  servants  of  the  truth,  Salathiel.  I  have  had 
warnings.     I  most  never  leave  the  city  of  David." 
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;,!■■  m^  me  l3u  setfia&ixM  <ll| 
1^  p^anai  somiws  to  tbe  « 

lA  HK^HBt  of  wpE«iiie  justice?  1 
wo  of  miUims,  tfce  hlDod  <tf  &  BjCiaii,  tiie  rain  of  the  ^siiiial 
Law,  built  br  th«  haiiiii  of  du  EbnnaL  for  the  glory  md  1 
fCWxl  (if  mankbi'i,  u«  Trin'ti  in  vocita  of  Same  befon  n 
fyi>K;  and  can  I  compIaLa  ot  Ehi*  perils  wtiioh  mar  fall  to  aj 
Hli«rt''.'     Hpnwf'-rth,  bit  &Tuiiaatl  aaJ   mj  Iotv  "—and  ahi 
t.hrt'W  liiTHelf  iotrt  mr  willing  vms — -toq  shall  never  be  da- 
liirU-d  with  mysorifiw?:  ^uri-ise  twit  owti  powerftil  nndfl- 
HtiiiiiiiitK,  giiatti  against  evil  bj  t-xit  talenu  and  kaon-ledge  of 
lil'',  an  fnr  ut  it  can  be  gturdeii  a^ain^t  by  man,  and  beyond 
Hint.,  iwuu:  U)  repine  or  fear.    In  mv  sapplit-ation  I  have  com- 
iiiill4>ii  iinr  darling  child  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  idttetb 
williin  |.hi<  drde  of  eternitr:" 

tjiiivcriiitf  with  everr  finer  feeling  of   the  heart,  maternil 
liivc,  inidi'Dii  faith,  and  giatefol  adontfioQ,  she  hung  apoataj 

k.  iiiiMI  nH  if  a  portion  of  herooble  spirit  had  passed  into 

iiititi',  I  full  a  cwiitidenoe  and  a  oonaolation  like  her  own. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

Concerning  Septimhs 

I  WAS  spared  the  ungraciousness  of  urging  the  young  pexeb  ati5 1 
soldier's  departure,  for  when  I  met  him  on  the  next  morning  P^ctoua 
Ids  first  topic  was  escape.  He  had  been  since  daybreak  ex- 
amining from  my  turrets  the  accessible  passages  of  the  forti- 
fications, and  had  even,  by  the  help  of  a  peasant,  despatched 
a  letter  to  his  friends,  requesting  either  a  formal  demand  of 
his  person  from  the  Jews,  or  some  private  effort  to  extricate 
him. 

But  this  glow  of  society  was  transient.  In  the  fall  of  his 
charger  he  had  been  violently  bruised.  He  now  complained  of 
inward  suffering,  and  his  pallid  face  and  feeble  words  gave 
painful  proof  that  he  had  much  still  to  undergo,  tho,  even 
if  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  the  crowded  battlements  and 
the  popular  rage  showed  the  impossibility  of  immediate  re- 
tam. 

Three  days  passed  thus  drearily.  At  home  I  was  surrounded 
by  sickness  or  vexed  by  suspicion — the  worst  sickness  of  the 
mind.  Septimius  lay  in  his  chamber,  struggling  to  laugh, 
balk,  and  read  away  the  heavy  hours,  and  finally,  like  all 
dach  strugglers,  giving  up  the  task  in  despair.  His  thoughts 
were  in  the  Roman  camp.  He  professed  gratitude  of  the  deep- 
est nature  for  the  service  that  I  had  done  him  now  for  the 
Beoond  time,  if  saving  so  unimportant  a  life  was  a  service 
either  to  him  or  any  one  else.  Yet  he  almost  wished  that  he 
liad  been  left  where  he  was  found. 

At  such  times  his  voice  sank,  and  he  was  evidently  thinking 
of  subjects  near  to  his  heart. 

Then  his  soldiership  would  come  again — a  man  could  not 
finish  his  coarse  better  than  among  his  gallant  comrades ;  and 
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r  hwl  tmud  mjKit  bME*  1^  ■*«»  | 
i-lniM.     Wluimr«r  I  lod^  tfc«  ftflii  « 

iT'iitrlvfrl  tJi  luingle  wttli  ajaviaA^ 

r^yorlt.n  liy  neUJtif  dien  acmataiat  i 

lliii«)i  IJii'ir  valav.    The  i 

li-iil  liiiiirH  hficnii  Ui  he  dUtortn]  br  tfe  ""'"'"■'  iniiety  d  tiit! 

\M,-iii'\n  U,  limin-n,  {  onlered  faim to  oe  tiogged  oat oi  the  bixn- 

Miil  lu'i'lvii  liiiiii'H  had  not'passed  before  I  foand  him  gambd' 

iiii)  iitiiilri,  iiriil  was  aboat  to  order  the  instant  ioflicticHi  of  ths 

>lt<>i'l|<lliii',  wlii'ii  he  threw  himself  OD  thegroond  and  implored 

.1  i<«»ii"iil,  (if  my  Hcpret  ear.'   Conceire  who  the  fellow  wm?" 

"I'll"  liM|i<iHlj)r  who  harangued  in  the  sqnare!" 

"'\'\\i'  vi'vy  IIIII1I.      He  told  me  that  there  were  certain  cou- 

liit<iiiM«>]  i.ii  riHit.  u>  bring  me  into  disfavor  with  the  general, 

wl'ii'li  I  hiinw  I.II  lie  the  fact.     He  gave  m«  the  names  of  the 
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ies,  which  I  felt  to  be  sufficiently  probable,  and  finished    SHipeb  bv « 
laying  that,  having  so  long  eaten  of  my  bread  (a  week),  and        ^^  ^ 
ojed  my  liberality  (the  scourge),  he  longed  to  show  his 
ititade  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  enemies 
rilence  on  the  spot.     This  opportunity  was  to  solicit  the 
amand  of  the  escort  required  for  the  mission.     How  ho 
pdned  his  wisdom  I  know  not,  but  I  took  the  advice,  went  at 
Mn  to  Titus,  found  that  an  armistice  was  being  debated  in 
fiouusil,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  an 
^Meet  for  the  service  (by  no  means  likely  to  be  a  sinecure  in 
3<bt  of  either  judgment  or  hazard),  stepped  forward,  and,  to 
ik  surprise  of  everybody,  disclaimed  the  privileges  of  my  rank 
Md  insisted  on  marching  at  the  head  of  this  handful,  this 
0II^M)8t-guard,  into  the  formidable  city  of  Jerusalem." 

"His  object,  of  course,"  said  I,  "was  your  destruction.  I 
^Ow  see  the  cause  of  the  harangue  that  roused  the  people ;  he 
in  the  pay  of  the  conspirators  against  you.  Yet  his  ap- 
was  striking ;  there  was  a  vigor  about  his  look  and 
langoage,  a  fierce  consciousness  of  power  somewhere,  that 
^istingaished  him  from  his  race.  He  came,  too,  and  has  dis- 
appeared, without  my  being  able  to  discover  whence  or 
irhither." 

**0h,  the  commonest  contrivance  of  his  trade,"  was  the 
leply.  "  Those  fellows  always  come  and  go  in  cloud,  if  they 
can.  He  was  probably  beside  you  half  the  day  before  and 
after.  You  saw  how  little  ho  thought  of  the  lance,  that  I  sent 
to  bring  out  his  hidden  secrets.  Ho  doubtless  wore  armor ; 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  one  juggler  the  less  in  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  duped,  but  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  think  nothing  about  the  du})ery.  The  slave  is 
eertainly  clever,  perhaps  to  an  extraordinary  degree — a  vil- 
lain undoubtedly,  and  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  he  has  the 
secret  of  the  cabal  against  me,  and  that  secret  makes  him  at 
once  fit  to  be  employed,  and  dangerous  to  be  provoked.  The 
blow  of  the  lance  yesterday  showed  hiui  that  I  am  not  always 
to  be  trifled  with.  In  fact,  prince,  you  might  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  employ  him  occasionally  yourself.  It  was  he  who 
conveyed  my  letter  to  the  camp  this  morning ! " 
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probably  expressed  my  dialike  of  this  spem 


\ 


u  u  ly  rely  on  my  honor,"  said  the  Roman, 
involve  you  in  any  of  the  fellow's  inventions.    Slippery  u 
is,  I  have  a  hold  on  him,  too,  that  he  will  not  venture 
shake  oft.    And  now,  to  let  you  into  full  conhdence,  leipMt 
him  back  this  very  night,  when  he  will  relieve  your  atj  of 
inhabitant  unworthy  of  remaining  among  so  polished  apeof^ 
and  your  house,  my  p  inmate  than  whom  none « 

earth  can  be  more  gra.  ar  hospitality," 

He  concluded  this  levity,  address,  and  fniili* 

ness  with  a  amile,  and  of  elegance,  that  Muipellri 

me  to  take  it  all  on  I  avorable  side.    But  agnuitl 

suffering   the  step   of  «    emissary  to    pollute  tbt 

threshold  in  which  I  )ressed  my  pl^n  del 

tion. 

"  For  that,  too,  I  have  p  ,"  said  he.     "  My  intereooM 

with  the  reprobate  is  to  taKe  place  at  another  quarter  of  thf 
city,  as  far  as  possible  from  ihis  dwelling,"  and  he  laughed, 
"  for  reasons  equally  of  mine  and  yours.  I  have  managed  mil- 
ters so  as  not  to  compromise  any  of  my  friends;  and  to  unto 
my  arrangements  on  that  point  still  more  secure,  may  I  ei- 
press  a  wish  that  neither  Conatautius  nor  any  other  person  of 
your  house  may  be  acquainted  with  my  intention  of  leaving 
them,  and  I  may  sincerely  8»y,  leaving  everything  that  conlJ 
gratify  my  best  feelings— this  very  evening." 

This  was  an  easy  and  graceful  avoidance  of  the  difficulties 
which  his  longer  residence  threatened.  I  gave  him  the 
promise  of  secrecy,  cautioning  him  against  reposing  any  dsn- 
gerous  confidence  in  his  emissary,  of  whom  I  had  an  irre- 
pressible abhorrence,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber  when 
he  caught  my  hand  and  said  in  unusual  emotion : 

"  Prince  of  Naphtali,  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  Yon 
are  a  man  of  the  world  and  can  make  allowance  for  the  pd- 
dtness  of  human  passions.  Some  of  them  are  uncontroU^df, 
or  at  least  I  have  never  learned  to  control  them,  and  in  me 
perhaps  they  belong  to  inferiority  of  mind.  But  if  on  my  de- 
parture you  should  hear  calumnies  agaiiuit  me " 
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"Impossible,  my  young  friend;  or   if  I  should,  you  may    Scpttmiue 
«^ly  on  my  giving  the  calumniators  a  very  brief  answer." 

'•Or  if  even  yourself  should  In}  disposed  to  think  severely 
of  me,  you  know  the  cireumstanc<.^s  under  whieh  a  man  of 
l>irth  and  fortune  must  \n^  plaet'd  in  our  profession." 

'*  Fully,  and  am  much  more  disposed  to  rt'gi*et  than  to 
wonder  at  the  consequences." 

*'  If  you  should  hear  that  1  had  been  assailed  in  an  evil 
hour  by  an  unexpected  temptation  Avhich  I  had  long  labored 
to  resist,  assailed  by  it  under  the  most  powerful  circumstances 
that  ever  yet  tasked  the  human  mind,  circumstances  to  whicli, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wisdom  has  been  proverbially 
folly,  and  resolution  weakness ;  if  it  should  hav»f  mastered  my 
whole  toeing,  soul  and  body;  if  T  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
brightest  prospects  for  its  possession— t(j  hazard  life,  hope, 

honors " 

The  thought  of  Esther  smote  me.  I  start^nl  from  him  where 
he  stood,  with  his  fine  head  drooping  like  the  Antinous  and 
his  figure  the  very  emblem  of  i)assionat<^  dejection. 

'*  Roman,  you  are.  here  as  my  guest,  and  as  such  I  have 
listened  to  you  with  patience  until  now.  Hut  it'  any  menilMT 
of  my  family  is  concerned  in  what  you  say,  1  demand  in  the 
most  distinct  terms  that  the  subject  sliall  1k^  mentioned  no 
more.  The  daughters  of  Isnwl  are  sacred.  Never  shall  a 
child  of  mine  wed  with  those  who  now  lord  it  over  my  un- 
happy country." 

He  spread  his  hands  and  eyes  in  the  broadest  astonishment. 
"I^rince,  can  it  \x^  possible  that  you  have  so  totally  mis- 
taken me?  ^fy  i)erplexities  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
The  chain  Avith  which  T  am  bound  is  not  of  roses,  but  of  iron ; 
a  chain  of  invisible,  yet  stern  influences,  that  haunt  my  night, 
and  even  my  day." 

His  voice  falteitid,  and  he  turn*;d  away  with  a  shudder,  as 
from  a  visionary  torment^)r. 

"  What?    Hii.s  that  man  of  desperate  arts,  if  he  l)e  man,  in- 
volved yon,  to<»,  in  his  net?    Dares  the  impostor  soar  so  high?" 
He  <;las}NHl  his  hands. 
**  You   saw  how  he  defied,  how  he  mocked  me,  how  he 
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P^  1  Tnaa — a  heto." 

.  1  am  buund  in»- 
~^if   each   other  to 

■_  -ju:  'saoih-    I  oRend  him  "m**"^ 

..n.     Thn  spirit  of  the  soldier  vh  ei- 

^:i    !t   p«"f»»H-  iUbsjoo   lay  before  ha 

•  -iic  a»  'if  the  ^t  4wFiFrtk*,  and  Then  I  dosed 

Mfbt  tkrt  I  lirf  dtaMil  Ob  door  ol  the  gnre. 
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CHAPTER  LV 

SahJhkt  a  Prisoner 

.DtTBiNG  this  period  the  city  presented  the  turbulent  aspect  ztc  oanttvot 
lut  must  result  from  the  concourse  of  vast  warlike  multi-  "^"" 
Odes,  known  only  by  hereditary  bickerings.  The  clansman  of 
Udah  looked  down  upon  every  human  being,  and  his  country- 
ifin  among  the  rest.  The  Benjamite  retorted  it,  boasted  of 
tie  inheritance  of  Jerusalem^  and  looked  down  upon  the  men 
t  the  Galilees  as  rioters  and  plunderers.  These,  too,,  had 
tlieii  objects  of  scorn,  and  the  remnants  of  Dan  and  Ephraim 
^le  held  in  merciless  disdain  as  the  descendants  of  rebels 
nd  idolaters.  To  deepen  those  ancient  feuds  were  thrown  in 
be  mutual  injuries  of  the  factions  of  John  and  Simon.  Their 
eaders  were  now  but  the  shadow  of  what  they  had  been ;  yet 
S»  memory  of  their  mischiefs  survived  with  a  keenness  ag- 
pavated  by  the  public  discovery  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
Instruments. 

Genius  in  the  tyrant  offers  the  consolation  that  if  the  chain 
*•«  galled  us,  it  has  been  bound  by  a  hand  m'ade  for  supremacy. 
^t  the  last  misery  of  the  slave  is  to  have  been  bound  by  a 
'cature  even  more  contemptible  than  himself;  to  have  given 
^  folly  the  homage  due  to  talent ;  to  have  stooped  before  the 
^86  and  trembled  under  the  feeble. 

The  obvious  alarm  of  the  enemy,  who  had  now  totally  with- 
^wn  from  the  plain  and  were  occupied  with  raising  rampart 
H  rampart  round  their  several  camps ;  the  triumph  over  the 
*ifortunate  troop ;  and  the  excitement  of  a  crowd  of  i)rot('n(l(Ml 
*ophets  and  frantic  visionaries,  filled  the  populace  with  every 
suiity  of  conquest.  The  constant  exclamation  in  the  stnjets 
^U:  "Let  us  march  to  storm  the  camps  and  drive  the  idol- 
%  into  the  sea!  "  But  the  new  luxuries  of  the  city  were  too 
^Higenial  not  to  act  as  formidable  rivals  to  the  popular  am- 
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BataTt      bition.    'No  leader  appeared,  the  boastinga  passed  aw^,  ind 
'■'*****•    the  boiling  temperament  of  the  warrior  had  time  to  nn  into 
the  safer  channel  of  words  and  wine. 

Still  one  melancholy  reminder  was  there.  Throii(^  tte 
wildest  festivity,  through  the  groaps  of  drinking,  dandBgi 
bravadoing,  and  quarreling,  Sabat  the  lahmaelite  moved  da; 
after  day,  from  dawn  till  evening,  pouring  out  his  seiitenai 
of  condemnation.  Nothing  could  be  more  singular  or  mon 
awful  than  his  figure  as  the  denouncer  of  ruin  hurried  along, 
like  a  being  denuded  of  all  objects  in  life  but  the  one.  Tl£ 
multitude  in  their  most  extravagant  excesses  felt  undissem- 
bled  fear  before  him.  I  have  seen  the  most  ferociooB  tnnndt 
stilled  by  the  sound  of  his  portentous  voice;  the  dagger  in- 
stantly sheathed;  the  head  buried  in  the  garment;  the  fon 
often  prostrate  until  he  passed  by.  Where  he  went  the  song 
of  license  was  dumb;  the  dance  ceased;  the  cup  fell  from  the 
hand ;  and  many  a  lip  of  violence  and  blasphemy  quiTered 
with  long-forgotten  prayer. 

How  he  sustained  life  none  could  tell.  He  was  reduced  to 
a  shadow ;  his  eye  had  the  yellow  glare  of  blindness ;  his  once 
raven  hair  was  of  the  whiteness  of  flax.  He  was  an  animatsed 
corpse.  But  he  strode  onward  with  a  force  which,  if  few  at- 
tempted to  resist,  none  seemed  able  to  withstand;  his  ges- 
tures were  rapid  and  nervous  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
his  voice  was  overwhelming.  It  had  the  rush  and  volume  of 
a  iK)werful  blast.  Even  in  the  clamor  of  the  day,  through  the 
innumerable  voices  of  the  streets,  it  was  audible  from  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  city.  I  heard  it  through  the  tread  and 
shouts  of  fifty  thousand  marching  men.  But  in  twilight  and 
silence  the  eternal  "  Wo ! — wo ! — wo ! ''  howled  along  the 
air  with  a  sound  that  told  of  nothing  human. 

His  unfortunate  bride  still  followed  him,  never  uttering  a 
word,  never  looking  but  on  him.  She  glided  along  with  him 
in  his  swiftest  course,  as  bound  by  a  spell  to  wander  when? 
he  wandered,  an  unconscious  slave ;  her  form  almost  a  shadov; 
without  a  sound,  a  gesture,  or  a  glance — her  feet  alone  moved. 

I  often  attempted  to  render  this  undone  pair  some  assist- 
ance.    Sabat  recognized  me,  and  returned  brief  thanksj  and 
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perhaps  I  was  the  only  man  in  Jerusalem  to  whom  he  vouch-    SalatbUi'e 
^fed  either  thanks  or  memory.    But  he  uniformly  refused  aid       etmS^^ 
^^  every  kind,  and  reproaching  himself  for  the  moment  given 
^  human  i\»eollections,  burst  away  and  again  began  his  denun- 
^tiou  of  ''  Wo !— wo !— wo !  " 

The  hope  of  treaty  with  the  besiegers  was  now  nearly 
'^^sperate ;  yet  I  felt  so  deeply  the  ruin  that  must  follow  pro- 
^*^cted  war  that  I  had  labored  with  incessant  anxiety  to  bring 
^e  people  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  situation.  My  name  was  high ; 
**iy  decided  refusal  of  all  command  gave  me  an  influence 
^hich  threw  more  grasping  ambition  into  the  shade ;  and  the 
leading  men  of  Jerusalem  were  glad  to  delegate  their  power 
^  me,  with  the  double  object  of  relieving  themselves  from  an 
effort  to  which  they  were  unequal,  and  from  a  responsibility 
Under  which  even  their  covetousness  had  begun  to  tremble. 

Bat  Jerusalem  was  not  to  be  saved  j^"  there  was  an  op- 
posing fatality — an  irresistible,  intangible  power  arrayed 
against  all  efforts.  I  felt  it  at  my  first  step.  If  1  had  been 
treading  on  a  volcano  and  heard  it  roar  under  me,  I  could  not 
have  been  made  more  sensible  of  the  hoUuwness  and  hojie- 
le«sness  of  every  effort  to  save  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of 
our  most  according  council  some  luckless  impediment  was 
Bure  to  start  up.  Wliile  we  seemed  on  the  verge  of  concilia- 
ting and  securing  the  most  important  intei-ests,  to  that  verge 
we  were  suddenly  forbidden  all  ai)proach.  ('ommunirations 
actually  commenced  Avith  the  Roman  general,  and  which 
promised  the  most  certain  results,  were  broken  off,  none  could 
tell  how.  There  was  an  antagonist  somewhere,  but  beyond 
our  grasp;  a  hostility  as  powerful,  as  constant,  and  as  little 
capable  of  being  coimteractc^d  as  the  hostility  of  the  i>lague. 

Aft€r  my  final  conversation  with  Septimius,  I  had  spent  the 
day  in  one  of  those  perplexing  deliberations,  and  was  return- 
ing with  a  weary  heart  when,  in  an  obstture  street  heading  into 
the  Upper  City,  I  was  roused  from  my  reverii^  by  the  sound 
of  one  of  (»ur  mountain  songs.  Musi(;  ha,s  l)een  among  my 
chief  solaces  through  existence,  and  the  song  of  Xai)htjili  in 
that  moment  of  depression  keenly  moved  me.  I  stopped  to 
listen  in  front  of  the  minstrel's  tent,  in  Avhich  a  circle  of  sol- 
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diets  and  shepherds  from  tba  GaliWa  were  ratting  ovei  their 
:.-up8.  Hia  ftkill  deserved  a  higliirr  audieniie.  He  toaclied  liis 
Little  harp  with  el^auoe  to  a  rt>ioe  that  remindeti  mt'  of  ttt 
ttpurtivi^uess  and  wild  raeludy  uf  a  bird  iu  sjiring.  Tbe  moca- 
light  shone  through  the  teat,  and  as  the  boy  Bat  undtriB 
large  white  fulds  in  th"  fantastic  dt«s8  of  his  art— a  low 


kling  stooes,  aud  tuHnn  d 
his  sboatder  like  a  g<ilil<n 
m  pictures  of  the  Peri  on- 
The  rade  and  dark-teatorcd 
ive  sat  for  the  swart  damiM 

it  were  Dot  to  be  soothed  b; 
)  of   nioney  to  the  \ioj,  I 


renuiliou  robe,  belted 
rellow  silk,  that  droc- 
pinion— he  resembled 
bosomed  in  the  bell  of  k.^ 
listeners  round  bini  mig' 
submissive  to  his  will. 

]{ut  thoughts  soon  retan., 
music,  and  throwing  some  , 

hastened  on.     The  departure  of  the  young  Roman  and  ttein- 
fluenra  that  it  might  have  on  my  fajuily,  and  pecuLarljim     1 
the  miud  of  a  creature  doubly  endeared  to  me  by  a  straape    1 
and  melaucholy  similitude  to  the  temper  of  my  own  excitaUe    | 
mind,  deeply  occupied  me,  and  it  was  eren  with  some  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  that  I  reached  home. 

The  first  sounil  that  I  heard  was  the  lamentation  of  the  old 
domestics.  Kut  I  could  not  wait  to  solve  their  unintelligiW« 
attempts  to  explain  the  disaster,  I  Hew  to  my  familj. 
Miriam  was  absorbed  in  profound  sorraw ;  Salome  was  iu  loud 
atHiction.  Dreading  everything  that  could  be  told  me,  yet 
with  that  sullen  hardihood  which  long  misfortune  gives,  I 
took  my  wife's  hands  and  in  a  voice  struggling  for  compoaorr 
desired  her  to  tell  mc  the  worst  at  once. 

"Esther  is  gone!  "  was  her  answer. 

She  eould  articulate  no  more )  the  effort  to  speak  this  Bhook 
her  whole  frame.  But  Salome  broke  out  into  loud  reprobation 
of  the  baseness  of  the  wretch  who  had  turned  our  hospitality 
into  a  snare,  and  whose  life,  twice  saved,  was  employed  only 
to  bring  misery  on  his  preserver. 

The  lilow  fell  upon  me  with  the  keetmess  of  a  sword. 

"  Was  Esther,  was  my  daughter,  my  innocent,  darlinB 
Esther,  consenting  to  this  flight?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Mii^iam.     "  I  dare  not  aak  myself  iho 
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question.     If  she  can  have  forgotten  her  duty  to  follow  the  saiatbfei  < 
Btranger;  if  she  can  have  left  her  parents— no.    It  must  have  ^^^^    ^ 
been  through  some  horrid  artifice.     But  the  thought  is  too 
bitter.     Raise  no  more  such  thoughts  in  my  mind." 

She  sank  in  silence.  But  Salome  was  not  to  be  restrained. 
She  asserted  the  total  impossibility  of  Esther's  having  thrown 
off  her  allegiance  to  religion  and  filial  duty. 

"  She  must  have  been,"  said  this  generous  and  enthusiastic 
being,  "  either  subjected  to  those  dreadful  arts  in  which  the 
idolaters  deal,  or  carried  away  by  force.  Constantius  has  gone 
already  in  search  of  her;  feeble  as  he  is,  he  determined  to 
discover  the  robber,  and  tho  his  steps  were  weak  and  the 
effort  may  hazard  his  life,  he  would  not  be  restrained,  nor 
would  I  restrain  him  where  I  should  have  so  much  rejoiced  to 
hazard  my  own." 

I  rose  to  depart.     Miriam  clung  to  me. 

"  Must  I  lose  all,  Salathiel?  " 

"  I  am  the  guilty  one,  wife !  I  should  have  guarded  against 
this.  I  alone  am  to  blame.  I  will  recover  Esther.  Without 
ier  we  all  should  be  miserable.  The  Roman  general  is  just. 
I  will  demand  her  of  Septimius  in  his  presence.  Miriam! 
you  shall  see  your  child.  Salome !  you  shall  see  your  sister. 
And  now,  come  to  my  heart  -  come  both ;  my  last  hope  of 
happiness,  the  remnant  of  all  that  once  promised  to  fill  my 
declining  days  with  peace  and  prosperity.  Weep  no  more, 
Miriam,  Salome!  I  must  not  be  unmanned  at  this  time  of 
trial.     Go  to  your  chambers  and  i)ray  for  me.     Farewell !  " 

It  was  nearly  midnight  and  the  city  souiuls  wove  hushed, 
except  where  the  crowds,  which  still  i)oure(l  in,  struggled  for 
their  quarters.  The  very  fear  of  being  thus  disturljcd  kept  up 
the  disturbance  of  the  population,  and  in  the  leading  avenues 
the  tents  showed  fierce  watchers  against  this  violence  sitting 
round  their  tables,  until  wine  either  sent  them  to  sleep  or 
roused  them  into  daggers-drawing.  Subordination  was  now 
at  an  end ;  plunder  and  blood  were  to  be  dreaded  by  every 
man  who  ventured  among  those  champions  of  freedom  and 
property;  and  more  than  once  this  night  I  was  compelled  to 
show  that  I  wore  a  weapon. 
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V  «fe  Yet  the  disorder  which  left  the  city  a  seat  of  diMdnte  A 
was  not  suffered  to  interfere  with  its  actual  ili-frnw;.  Tli 
singular  mixture  of  rabble  giddiness  and  sart«d  carewliiri 
'  distinguished  my  countrymen  above  all  nations  was  folly  dis- 
played in  those  final  hours,  and  the  walls  that  eDcloiF*!  i 
millioa  of  rioters  and  robbers  wer«  guarded  with  the  soienui 
vigilance  of  a  sanctuary. 

No  argument  could  prevail  with  the  peasantrj-  at  the  gtta 
to  let  me  pass.  Sly  rank,  and  even  my  public  name,  wentfn 
little  in  the  scale  against  the  possibility  of  my  renewiBg  ibr 
treaty  with  an  enemy  whom  they  now  scorned,  and  1  ni 
doubting  whether  I  must  not  lose  the  night  by  the  reluctsix* 
of  those  rough  but  honest  sentinels,  when  I  was  cbw^red  by 
seeing  one  of  Uie  head  men  of  their  tribe  arrive.  He  had  bf« 
a  furious  partizan ;  honor  ami  honesty  were  his  di'clart-ii  wi'r 
ship,  ami  his  horror  of  humblor  uiotiws  w^s  ti-Tivii.'ss  it.stlf. 
This  was  enou^  for  me.  1  kasw  whac  pabiic  Tehemom 
means.  I  took  him  aside,  without  ceremony  put  gold  into  hit 
grasp,  and  saw  the  gate  thrown  open  before  me  by  the  ini' 
maculate  hand  of  the  patriotic  Jonathan. 

While  I  had  scarcely  congratulated  myself  on  baring 
passed  this  formidable  barrier  and  was  still  within  the  de- 
fenses, the  trampling  of  horse  echoed  on  the  road.  The  night 
was  clear,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  avoiding  them.  A  large 
body  of  Idumean  horsemen  came  on,  escorting  wagons  of  pro- 
vision. The  foremost  riders  were  half  asleep,  and  I  wis  in 
strong  hope  of  eluding  them  all  when  one  of  the  drirers,  in 
the  wantonness  of  authority,  laid  his  whip  on  me.  I  rastly 
returned  the  blow,  and  the  man  fell  off  his  horse.  I  w»s  su^ 
rounded,  chai^d  with  murder;  was  brought  before  their 
chieftain,  and  found  that  chieftain  Onias! 

My  old  enemy  recognized  me  instantly,  and  with  undying 
revenge  firing  every  feature  demanded  whither  I  was  going- 

"To  the  Roman  camp,"  was  the  direct  answer. 

"The  purpose?" 

"To  have  an  interview  with  the  Roman  generaL" 

"  You  come  deputed  by  the  authorities?  " 

"By  not  one  of  them." 
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"I  long  ago  knew  you  to  be  a  daring  fellow,  but  you  ex-  xi;b€  iR<ai 
my  opinion.    We  can  not  spare  heroes  from  Jerusalem  at 
tiiis  time;  you  must  turn  back  with  us/' 

**By  what  right?" 

**By  the  right  of  the  stronger." 

"With  what  object?" 

"  That  you  may  be  hanged  as  a  deserter.  It  will  save  you 
ti&e  trouble  of  going  to  Titus,  to  be  hanged  as  a  spy." 

I  disdained  reply,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  barbarians 
exulting  over  their  capture,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  state,  was  marched  back  to  the  walls. 

There  I  was  not  the  only  person  disturbed  by  the  adven- 
ture. The  first  glimpse  of  me  caught  by  Jonathan  exhibited 
everjrthing  that  could  be  ludicrous  in  the  shape  of  consterna- 
tion. To  the  inquiries  how  I  was  suffered  to  pass  he  answered 
by  an  appeal  to  his  "  honor,"  which  he  again  valued,  in  my 
presence  too,  "as  the  most  invaluable  possession  of  the  citizen 
soldier."  He  said  the  words  without  a  blush,  and  I  even 
listened  to  them  without  a  smile.  He  probably  trembled  a 
little  for  his  bribe ;  but  he  soon  discovered  by  my  look  that  I 
considered  the  money  as  too  far  gone  to  be  worth  pursuing. 

Yet  Onias,  who  seemed  to  know  him  as  well  as  I,  fixed  on 
him  a  scrutinizing  aspect,  of  all  others  the  most  hateful  to  a 
delicate  conscience,  and  his  only  resource  was  to  heap  op- 
probrium upon  me. 

"How  I  had  contrived  to  escape  the  guard,"  said  Jonathan, 
"was  totally  inconceivable,  unless  it  was  by" — I  gave  him  an 
assuring  glance — "by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  some  of 
ttie  ignorant  peasants;  possibly  even  by  direct  corruption. 
But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  future  possibility  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  prisoner's  person." 

He  proceeded  accordingly,  and  from  my  sash  took  my 
purse,  as  a  public  precaution.  He  was  a  vigilant  guardian  of 
the  state,  for  the  purse  was  never  restored. 

Onias  looked  at  him  during  his  harangue  with  a  countenance 
between  contempt  and  ridicule. 

"I  must  go  forward  now,"  said  he;  "but,  captain,  see  to 
your  prisoner.     He  must  answer  before  the  council  to-mor-  | 
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row,  and  tts  yoa  have  so  worthily  disabled  him  fnm  i^ 
'  tions  with  the  guard,  youi  own  be«d  is  answentfate  tar  ik< 
safe-keeping." 

My  enemy,  to  make  all  snre,  bimaelf  sftv  me  lodged  «KU& 
the  tower  over  the  gate,  oomfortod  his  soul  by  a  fltfi{ 
promiso  that  my  time  was  come,  and  rode  off  witbUlUB- 
means—to  the  boundless  satisfaction  of  tlie  scmpnloas  tai 
mnch-alarmed  Jonathan. 

The  tower  was  massive,  and  there  was  no  pTobalalilfU 
anything  less  than  a  Roman  battering-ram  would  e*er  % 
open  its  solid  sides.  The  captain  had  recovered  his  vtrtae  at 
the  LQfitant  of  my  losing  my  purse,  and  I  now  oould  do  mem 
dream  of  sapping  his  integrity  than  of  sapping  the  hi^t 
blocks  of  the  tower.  Whether  I  was  to  be  prisoner  for  Dm 
oight,  or  for  tlifl  s><'g^,  or  to  glut  the  ax  by  morning,  wen 
qiicstifiiiH  which  lay  iii  the  bosom  of  as  implacable  avilkia 
a.H  long -delayed  revenge  ever  made  malignant;  but  what  WM 
to  Ix-iruiiie  of  uiy  child,  of  my  family,  of  my  share  in  ti» 
great  fauso,  for  which  alone  life  was  of  value? 

The  (^]iam)R>r  to  whii-h  I  was  consigned  was  at  the  top  of 
tlie  tower  iiiid  overlooked  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Before  me 
wen'  the  Houian  cainpH,  seen  clearly  in  the  moonlight,  and 
wrapt  in  sjlinit',  except  when  the  solitary  trumpet  sounded 
the  watr-h,  or  the  heavy  tread  of  a  troop  going  its  rounds  wu 
hesLid.  The  (fity  sounds  were  but  the  murmurs  of  the  sinking 
tide  of  the  ntultitude.  The  spring  was  in  her  glory.  Theaii 
eaiiie  fi-cHh  and  sweet  from  the  fields.  All  was  tranqnilUty; 
yet  what  a  mass  of  destmctive  power  was  lyii^  motionlesi 
uuiler  that  traiKpiillity!  Fire,  sword,  and  man  were  before 
me— eleiiienta  of  evil  that  a  t^ouch  could  rouse  into  tempert, 
iKit  to  U'  allayed  but  by  torrents  of  blood  and  the  ruin  of 
euk]iires. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

A  Narrow  Escape 

^Vhile  my  mind  was  wandering  away  in  thoughts  of  the   B  Basket  of 
^^2Ldness  of  ambition  in  so  brief  a  being  as  man,  I  heard  a  loud 
^^ainor  of  voices  in  the  chambers  below.     The  rustic  guards 
^5ui  been  enjoying  themselves,  but  their  wine  was  already 
^^t,  and   they  set  their  faces  boldly  against  the   discipline 
^hich  pretended  to  limit  the  wine  of  patriots  so  true  and 
thirsty.    The  clamor  arose  from  the  discovery  that  the  cellars 
^f  the  tower  had  been  examined  by  a  previous  guard,  who 
Jrovided  for  the  temperance  of  their  successors  by  taking  the 
whole  temptation  to  themselves.     High  words  followed  be- 
tween   the  al)ettors   of  discipline  and   tl^j   partizans  of  the 
vintage,  and  if  my  door  were  but  unbarred  I  might  have  ex- 
peditiously relieved  the  captain  of  liis  charge.      But  its  bolts 
were  enonnous,  and  I  tried  them  in  vain.     As  I  was  gi\ing 
up  the  effort,  a  light  footstep  ascended  the  stairs ;  a  key  turned 
in  the  |>onderous  wards,  and  the  minstrel  of  the  tent  stood  Ikj- 
fope  me. 

"If  you  wish  to  escape  from  certain  death,"  he  whispered, 
"do  as  I  bid  you." 

He  looked  from  the  casement,  sang  a  few  notes,  and  on 
being  answered  from  without  pulled  up  a  Yn])e,  which  we 
hauled  in  together.  The  task  was  of  some  difficulty,  but  at 
length  a  weighty  basket  appeared,  loaded  with  wine.  He 
took  a  portion  of  the  contraband  freight  in  his  hands  and 
without  a  word  disappeared.  I  heard  his  welcome  proclaimed 
below  with  loud  applause.  Half  the  guard  were  instantly  on 
the  gtairs  to  assist  him  down  with  the  remainder,  but  against 
this  he  firmly  protested,  and  threatened  in  case  of  a  single 
attempt  to  interfere  with  his  operations  that  he  would  awake 
the  captain  and  publicly  give  back  this  incomparable  private 
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jWTe  to  the  legitimate  Laiitl.  The  threat  was  effective;  tl» 
uiilailiiig  of  the  baaket  was  left  to  his  own  dexterity,  smdil 
length  but  one  solitary  Qa^k  lay  before  us. 

"  Yon  deserve  some  payment  for  your  trouble,"  said  )it, 
with  the  careless  and  jovial  air  of  his  brethren.  "Here'sln 
your  night's  enterprise,  whatever  it  be,"  pouring  out  ifr« 
drops  and  tasting  thei  he  gave  a  large  draft  tomjr, 

feverish  lips.    "  And  night,  my  prinee,  unles*  joi 

love  the  tower  too  a  i  leave  of  this  gallant  gnirl 

by  a  window." 

"  But,  boy,  if  you  w  detected  in  assisting  aj 

estape?" 

"  I  have  DO  fear  of  I  he.     "  I  have  been  deta^J 

in  all  Borta  of  frolic  tne,  and  yet  here  I  am.   Thi   | 

truth  is,  niy  prince,  I  have  traveled  in  your  country  and  luff 
an  old  honor  for  your  nante.  No  later  than  to-day  yim  g»f 
nil"  the  handsomest  present  I  have  got  since  I  came  within  tlw 
wails.  I  know  the  noble  captain  of  the  guard  to  be  a  thowngli 
knnve,  and  the  migjity  Onias  to  want  nothing  for  wicke^ffl! 
but  the  opportunity.  In  short,  the  thought  occurred  to  mf, 
on  seeing  you,  to  help  the  honest  revelera  below  to  a  link 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  their  understanduigs,  tie  ton- 
traband  being  a  commodity  in  which,  between  ourselyes,  1 
deal ;  and  further  to  break  the  laws  by  assisting  you  to  leB« 
cjiptaui,  sentinels,  and  all  behind," 

I  asked  what  was  to  l)e  done. 

"If  you  value  your  life,  hv  the  sAibstitute  for  the  m|ity 
flasks  and  make  your  way  tiirough  the  air  like  a  bird.  1  shiU 
be  safe  enough.     You  need  have  no  fears  for  me." 

I  coiled  the  rope  round  a  beam,  forced  myself  through  the 
narrow  casement,  and  launched  out  into  air  at  a  height  of  ■ 
hundred  feet.  If  I  felt  any  distrust,  it  was  brief.  I  "W 
rapidly  lowered,  passing  the  various  casements,  in  which  I 
saw  the  successive  watches  of  the  guard  drinWng,  sleeping, 
singing,  and  discussing  public  affairs  with  village  rationality. 
Luckily  no  eye  turned  upon  the  fugitive,  and  the  ground  wM 
touched  at  last. 

In  another  moment  the  minstrel  came,  rathei  flying  thao 
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"sliding,  down  the  rope.  I  said  something  in  acknowledgment  Zhtfxubot 
of  this  service,  but  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  pointing  *  "*  "^ 
^  a  rampart,  where  a  moving  torch  showed  me  that  we  were 
still  within  observation,  led  on  through  paths  beset  with 
thickets  that  no  eye  could  penetrate,  but,  as  he  laughingly 
*^d,  "  that  of  a  supplier  of  garrisons  with  contraband. "  But 
^Heir  intricacy  offered  no  obstruction  to  this  stripling;  and 
^^ter  amusing  himself  with  my  perplexities  he  led  me  to  the 
^"erge  of  the  plain. 

"I  have  detained  you,"  said  he,  "in  these  brambles  for  the 
^^ouble  purpose  of  avoiding  the  lookout  from  the  battlements 
^tid  of  giving  the  moon  time  to  hide  her  blushing  l^eauties.'' 

She  lay  reddening  with  the  mists  on  the  horizon. 

"  She  has  been  often  called  our  mother,  and  as  her  children 
"the  minstrels  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  keeping  later  hours 
^nd  being  madder  than  the  mob  of  mankind.  But  like  other 
children  we  are  sometimes  engaged  in  matters  which  would 
dispense  with  the  maternal  eye,  and  to-night  I  wished  that 
iilie  was  many  a  fathom  below  the  ocean.  Mother,'*  said  h**, 
tihrowing  himself  into  an  attitude,  "take  a  child's  blessing 
and  begone." 

The  words  were  spoken  to  a  touch  on  his  little  harji — 
Tambling,  but  singularly  sweet. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  as  he  tuni(Ml  and 
saw  me  gazing  in  admiration  of  his  skill,  "  I  am  weary  to 
death  of  my  profession." 

"  Tlien  why  not  leave  it?  You  are  fit  for  Ix-tter  things. 
Your  skill  is  of  the  very  nature  that  makes  its  way  in  the 
world. " 

"  WTiy  not  leave  it?  For  a  hundred  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  be  more  wearied  of  every  other.  I  should  1x5 
the  bird  in  the  cage,  fed,  sheltered,  and  ix)ssibly  a  favorite. 
But  what  bird  would  not  rather  take  the  chance  of  the  o\^n 
air,  even  to  be  scorched  by  the  summer  and  frozen  by  the 
winter?  No ;  let  me  clap  my  pinions  and  sing  my  song  under 
the  free  canopy  of  the  skies,  or  be  voiceless,  and  wingless, 
and — dead." 

**  Boy,  this  is  the  natural  language  of  your  years.     But  the 
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dkMtf  M^  vnc  «^BB  w^K  Cke  ^nit  nnks  and  man  leqaimotki 
hna^  ki>  h^irf  vvcr  Ac  harp  sod  let  his  Gngcn  tfi^ 
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.  wlkicih  akaJl  be  T«paid  b^  taUn^^ 
'  Se  be  raised;  U  nat,7t«ai 

at  the  oSer^wept,  \aa^ 
^■Mnl,  p^F*'  *  fcctidB  ^on  the  strings,  kissed  m;  tuui, 
^lAftMBf  hMaAedsv^befoteme.  I  called  to  him,  Kprtf- 
mg  mf  wiril  tkM  W  Amid  p>  aa  tai&er. 

'''■■^•■Afe,*  mi  he;  "yoa  would  be  lost  in  a  mcmat 
If  I  had  aat  waaacd  the  gronnd  hundreds  of  times,  I  aknll 
nrrec  W  a&fa  ta  find  mj  road.  Half  a  mile  forwanl  it  is  ill 
rampart,  tiwaeh,  and  r^rine.  You  would  be  stopped  bf  i 
■jiild  a€  aeBbnrls.  Kothing  cm  earth  could  get  to  tlie IdoI 
a<  jaader  hilb,  bot  an  army — or  a  miDStrel." 

He  TWM  cm  before  me.  and  ran  with  a  rapidity  that  tisktd 
ewB   lay  foot  U>  follow.     We   soon  came  into  the  foitiJiei 
and  I  thtn  felt  his  raloe.     He  led  me  over  fosw  mi 
ipAit,  op  the  scarp  and   through  the   palisade,  with  ll» 
a^neitj  of  iaatimrt.     But  this  was  not  all.     I  repeatedly  a*  I 
the  senttneb  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  aiid  expected  to  U  I 
riiaUeaxred  etvry  muisi^nt,  but  n<'t  a  syllable  was  heard.   1  1 
passed  with  patrols  of  the  legionary  horse  on  either  side  ul 
me ;  still  not  a  word.     I  walked  through  the  rows  of  teott,  in 
wbi<~h  the  trooi«  were  pre]>ariug  for  the  duties  of  the  moniiBg- 
Not  an  eye  fell  upon  me,  and  I  almost  began  to  beJiete  my- 
srlf,  like  a  h<To  of  the  heathen  fables,  covered  with  a  cloDii, 

The  boy  still  continued  racing  along,  until,  on  reaching  the 
sumiuit  of  amoinul  at  some  distance  in  front  of  me,  he  utteied 
a  cry  ajjd  fell.  I  bad  heard  nu  challenge,  ami  hurried  toward 
hiui.  A  tiight  of  arrows  whizzed  over  my  head,  and  the  biafk 
visages  of  a  mob  of  Ethiopian  riders  "  came  bounding  up  i 
l](dlow  Ix'tween  us.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  fight,  even  if  I 
hail  any  hope  of  success  against  marksmen  who  could  hit  ao 
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elephant's  eye.  I  surrendered  in  every  language  of  which  I  saiatbfers 
Was  capable.  But  the  Ethiopians  only  shook  their  woolly  *^^  <i«Ptor« 
heads,  laid  hands  on  me,  and  began  an  investigation  of  my 
niches  creditable  to  polished  society.  Barbarians,  with  a 
tongue  and  physiognomy  worthy  only  of  their  kindred  ba- 
boons, probed  every  plait  of  my  garments,  with  an  accuracy 
that  could  have  been  surpassed  only  in  the  most  civilized 
Custom-houses  of  the  empire.  A  succession  of  shrieks,  which 
I  mistook  for  rage,  but  which  were  the  mirth  of  those  sons  of 
darkness,  were  the  prelude  to  measures  which  augured  more 
formidable  consequences.  A  rope  was  thrown  over  my  arms, 
and  I  was  led  toward  the  outposts. 

Yet  even  the  neighborhood  of  their  Eoman  friends  did  not 
seem  the  most  congenial  to  my  captors.  More  than  one  con- 
sultation was  held,  in  which  their  white  teeth  were  bared  to 
the  jaw  with  rage,  and  their  simitars  were  whirled  like  so 
many  flashes  of  lightning  about  each  other's  turbans,  before 
they  could  decide  whether  my  throat  was  to  be  cut  on  the 
spot,  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance,  or  whether  they  were  to 
try  how  far  the  emptiness  of  my  purse  might  not  be  made  up 
by  the  reward  for  the  capture  of  a  spy  in  the  trappmgs  of  a 
chieftain. 

I  gave  up  remonstrance  where,  if  I  had  all  the  tongues  of 
Babel,  none  of  them  seemed  likely  to  answer  ray  purpose,  and 
reserving  the  nice  distinction  between  an  ambassador  and  a 
spy  for  more  cultivated  ears,  quietly  walked  onward  in  the 
midst  of  this  troop  of  thieves ;  the  more  insensible  to  honesty 
or  argument,  as  they  were  privileged  according  to  law.  But 
our  approach  to  the  camp  bred  another  difficulty.  The  trooj) 
felt  an  obvious  disinclination  to  come  too  close  to  the  legion- 
aries. Untutored  as  the  negroes  were,  they  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  official  conscience,  and  they  lx)wed  to  the 
mastery  of  the  white  in  plunder  as  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  advanced  age ! 

All  could  not  venture  to  the  camj) ;  yet  who  was  to  be  en- 
trusted with  receiving  the  reward?  The  discussion  was  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  gesture,  which  sometimes  proceeded  to 
blows,  and  at  last  was  wound  up  to  such  vigor  that  a  brawny 
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e  unliorseil ;  some  pioUbit 
;rs  canied  home  tlie  tsletlt 
lis.     I  heard  it  loug  aittt, 
-enerable  circle  round  outl 


ruffian,  to  preserve  the  peace,  seized  the  rope  and,  k 
xafi  ont  tht^  (tircle,  tiegan  shaqiening  his  simitar,  to  e; 
the  controversy.     But  at  the  instant  a  horrid  outcry  aKM,li 
H  tigiin-,  hidtK)HS  beyond  concejition,  nut  a  foot  high,  U 
than  the  blackest,  and  darting  flames  from  its  month,  t 
in  amoti^  u.i,  mounted   upon  a  wild   beast  of  a  hone  ■ 
kicked  and  tore  at  everything      Die  Ethiopians  shriel^eJvl 
ti^rror  and  acattcred  on  all  s     ^a  at  the  first  shock,  Int  ttf 
ground  was  so  cut  np  by  the     iiilitary  operations  tliat  i 
Btiuubled  at  e\try  steji.    Sf> 
h«d  thpir  necks  broken,  an 
apreail  it  tli  rough  the  land 
citing  the  utmost  amaze  in  i 
the  fountains  of  tlie  Nile. 

I  was  now  saved  from  being  thus  summarily  mails  tU 
victim  of  peace,  but  was  as  far  as  ever  from  freedom.  Wiib 
I  was  endeavoring  to  loose  the  rope,  a  patrol  of  the  Ipgicauui 
horse  came  galloping  from  the  camp,  and  I  was  seized  titk 
this  badge  of  a  bad  character  ui>on  me.  But  the  flying  negwa 
were  the  more  amusing  objects.  Thei-e  was  just  light  eoonjii  I 
to  see  tliem  rolliug  about  the  plain  ;  turbans  flying  off  in  ^f 
air;  and  the  few  riders  who  c^uld  boast  of  keeping  their 
seats,  whirled  away  over  brake  and  brier,  at  the  mercj  o! 
their  frightened  horses.  This  display,  which  had  been  at  fint 
taken  for  the  prelude  to  aii  assault  on  tlie  lines,  was  no*  I 
Boui-ce  of  pleasantry,  and  the  horsemauship  of  the  savip) 
was  iionored  with  many  a  roai'. 

My  {-use  came  next  under  consideration.  "  I  was  found  it 
the  edge  of  the  Roman  entrenchments,  where  to  be  found  wm 
to  die;  I  was  besides  taken  with  the  mark  of  reprobadoo 
ujion  me." 

I  ))leaded  iny  own  merits  loudly,  and  appealed  to  the  Top' 
as  evi<lence  that  I  was  not  there  by  my  own  will.  The  le^oa- 
aries  wcw  Ix'tt^T  soldiers  than  logicians,  and  my  defense  pw 
plexed  them  until  some  one  tliougjitof  inquiring  whatbroogbt 
me  there  at  all.  The  troop  flocked  round  to  hear  my  answer 
to  this  overwhelming  question.  I  told  my  purpose  in  a  few 
words. 
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The  scale  again  turned  in  my  favor,  and  I  began  to  think  On  tbe  point 
victory  secure,  when  a  young  standard-bearer,  who  was  prob-  ®  ^^^^ 
ably  destined  to  rise  in  the  state,  declared,  with  a  splenetic 
tongue  and  brow  of  office,  that  "  in  this  land  of  cheating  too 
much  precaution  could  not  be  adopted  against  cheats  of  all 
colors ;  that  the  more  plausible  my  story  was,  the  more  likely 
it  was  to  be  a  falsehood ;  and  finally,  that  as  my  escape  might 
do  some  kind  of  mischief,  while  my  hangping  could  do  none 
whatever,  it  was  advisable  to  hang  me  without  delay." 

The  orator  spoke  the  words  of  popularity,  and  my  fate  was 
sealed.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose.  By  whom  was  the  sen- 
tence to  be  put  in  execution? — for  the  duty  would  have  sullied 
the  legionary  honor  for  life.  A  trampled  African,  who  lay 
groaning  in  a  ditch  beside  me,  caught  the  sound  of  the  debate, 
dragged  himself  out,  and  offered,  mangled  as  he  was,  to  per- 
form the  office  for  any  sum  that  their  generosity  might  think 
proper  to  give.  Never  was  man  nearer  to  paying  the  grand 
debt  than  I  was  at  that  moment.  The  African  recovered  his 
Tigor  as  by  magic,  and  the  young  statesman  took  upon  him- 
self the  superintendence  of  this  service  to  his  country.  I 
raised  my  voice  loudly  against  this  violence  to  a  "  negotiator  " ; 
but  the  troopers  of  the  imperial  horse  had  been  roused  from 
their  sleep  on  my  account,  and  they  were  not  to  return,  liable 
to  the  ridicule  of  having  been  roused  by  a  false  alarm.  I  still 
endeavored  to  put  off  the  evil  hour,  when  the  trampling  of  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  was  heard. 

"  The  general !  "  exclaimed  the  young  officer,  who  evidently 
had  an  instinctive  sensibility  to  the  approach  of  rank. 

"Let  Titus  come,"  said  I,  "or  any  man  of  honor,  and  he 
will  understand  me." 

I  tore  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  my  arms  and  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  the  great  son  of  Vespasian.  My  confidence 
alarmed  the  troop,  and  the  standard-bearer  made  way  for  the 
man  who  dared  to  speak  to  the  heir  of  the  throne.  But  tlie 
general  was  not  Titus ;  a  broad,  brutal  countenance,  red  with 
excess,  glared  haughtily  round.  I  recognized  Cestius.  A 
whisper  from  one  of  the  officers  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
eiicomstanoes;  and  he  rode  up  to  me. 
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■lij  ttmr  tfemaelTes  into  »  half  ciida  I 
I  the  trail?  of  ' 
1  to  resist  to  the 
1  upon  the  munlen'i, 
il  hefcind  the  troops.  Anotbei 
I  wared,  tnrtnns  shook,  hors» 
fiaa^tdi  tfce  deep  Mder  was  broken,  and  at  length  a  hoiw 
ssft,  macit^fiifmtl;  af^wieled  and  moouted,  buret  into  tlie 
r.ne  an.i  Ir^ijked  fcrwly  roond. 

■■  What,  ym  miscreants,"  be  shouted,  "  who  dares  to  take 
<;'.»! Ill atnl  out  of  my  hands?  Down  with  your  bows!  Commit 
iiiunU-t  arid  I  not  present!  The  first  man  that  pulls  a  string 
nliall  leave  an  empty  saddle.  Draw  ofE,  cutthroats,  or  if  jou 
wHiit  t-i  do  the  world  a  service,  shoot  one  another." 
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I  seemed  to  remember  the  voice,  but  I  gazed  in  vaiii  r^u  t?j^    BiBectfn^ 
splendid  figure.     The  turban  that,  blazing  with  geziw,  L^:.^     'cSjIft* 
down  on   his   forehead,  and  the   lieard   that,  black   a.s   lu^ 
i^^en's  wing,  curled  full  round  his  lip,  comply t*:ly  bafB*-d  me. 
^e  looked  at  me  in  turn,  thrust  out  a  sinewy  hand,  aiid, 
clasping  mine,  exclaimed  with  a  laugh  laugh : 

"  Prince,  does  the  plumage  make  you  f org»?t  the  binl?  WLat 
<^-an  have  brought  you  into  the  hands  of  my  ^rulprits?  I 
thought  that  you  were  drowned,  bume<l,  or  a  candi'lat^r  for 
tthe  imperial  diadem  by  this  time.^ 

I  now  knew  him. 

"  My  friend  of  the  free-trade ! "  said  I  in  a  low  t/^ne. 

He  spoke  in  a  fearless  tone.  "By  no  means.  I  hav*-  r*.- 
formed — am  a  changed  man — captain  of  the  sea.s  no  riiorf-; 
liut  a  loyal  plunderer — in  the  service  of  Vesjianian,  tliA  in 
command  of  a  thousand  Arab  cavalry  that  will  rM*-,  nin 
away,  and  rob  with  any  coqis  in  the  service;  and  the  word  is 
a  bold  one." 

Our  brief  conference  was  broken  up  by  the  retuni  of  Ces- 
tius,  who,  outrageous  at  the  delay  and  coming  t/j  inquinr  the 
cause,  found  fresh  fuel  for  his  wrath  in  the  sight  of  the  Arab 
captain  turned  into  my  protector.  AVith  an  execration  he  de- 
manded "why  his  orders  had  been  dis^^ljeyed." 

The  captain  answered,  with  the  most  pr^n'oking  cr^ilness, 
that  "no  Roman  officer,  let  his  rank  Ix'  what  it  might,  was 
entitled  to  degrade  the  allies  into  executioners. " 

The  Roman  grew  furious  with  the  slight  in  the  face  of  .the 
troops,  who  highly  enjoyed  it.  The  Arab  gn-w  more  .sarea.stif, 
till  Cestius  was  rash  enough  to  lift  his  hand,  and  the  Arab 
anticipated  the  blow,  by  dashing  his  charger  at  him  and  leav- 
ing the  general  and  his  horse  struggling  together  on  the 
ground.  An  insult  of  this  kind  to  the  second  in  command 
was,  of  course,  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  Arabs  iKfnt  their  Ix^ws 
to  make  battle  for  their  captain,  but  ho  forbad**  resistance ; 
and  when  the  legionary  tribune  demanded  his  sword,  he  sur- 
rendered it  with  a  smile,  saying  that  "  he  had  done  service 
enough  for  one  day  in  saving  an  honest  man  and  punishing  a 
ruffian,"  and  that  he  should  justify  himself  to  Titus  alone. 
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I^MmnA  My  fate  was  still  u&determiiied.  But  the  legionaties  9am 
^^^  had  more  pressing  mattera  to  think  of.  The  clang;or  of  hona 
and  shouts  came  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  The  plain  Jtll 
lay  in  shade,  but  I  could  see  through  tlie  duak  ii 
moving  forward  like  an  iuoiidation.  The  legions  wfit  'ar 
stantly  under  arms,  and  I  stood  a  chance  of  being  wilM 
orer  by  two  armies  I 

But  I  was  not  to  encounter  so  distinguished  a  < 
Some  symptoms  of  my  inclination  to  escape  attraeled  Ab  qi 
of  the  guard,  and  I  was  marched  to  the  ocnno 
malefactors  in  the  rear  of  the  lines. 


CHAPTER  LVn 
Onias,  the  Enemy  of  Salathiet 

lew  quarters  were  within  the  walls  of  one  of  those  iraftbin  sount 

mntry  mansions  which  the  pride  of  our  ancestors  had 

)  be  the  plague  of  their  posterity ;  for  those  the  enemy 

employed  for  our  prisons.     Their  solid  strength  defied 

ry  attack ;  time  made  little  other  impression  on  them 

>  picture  their  walls  with  innumerable  stains ;  and  the 

ust  be  a  practised  prison-breaker  who  could  force  his 

it  of  their  depths  of  marble.     But  if  my  eyes  were  use- 

y  ears  had  their  full  indulgence.     Every  sound  of  the 

;  was  heard.    The  attack  was  furious,  and  must  have 

leen  close  to  the  walls  of  my  dungeon.     The  various 

g-cries  of  the  tribes   rang  through   its  halls;   then  a 

1  shout,  and  the   heavy  charge  of  the  cavalry  would 

m^  until,  after  an  encountering  roar  and  a  long  clash- 

ireapons,  the  tumult  passed  away,  to  be  rapidly  renewed 

obstinate  bravery  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen. 

t  as  a  man  and  a  leader  must  feel  during  scenes  in 

he  ought  to  take  a  part,  yet  to  which  he  is  virtually 

.  as  the  sleeper  in  the  tomb.    My  life  had  been  activity ; 

irt  was   in   the   cause;    I  had   knowledge,   zeal,   and 

h  that  might  in  the  chances  of  battle  turn  the  scale.    I 

■ten  heard  my  name  among  the  charging  cries  of  tlie 

Jut  here  I  lay  within  impassable  barriers.    A  thousand 

uring  those  miserable  hours  I  measured  their  height 

y  eye ;  then  threw  myself  on  the  gi'ound,  and  placing 

ds  over  my  ears,  labored  to  exclude  thought  from  my 

my  fellow  prisoners  were  practical  philosophers   to  a 
Lutaught  in  the  schools,  'tis  true,  yet  fully  trained  in 
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bat  gTCkt  ■eademy  vortli  all  that  I'bilosopjr  vra  Anwsi 
ja— tfXpMieiKv.  In  all  mj  wandenn^  amuug  luiukind  1 
nrm  before  hajd  so  ample  an  opportunity  of  studjing  mv^ 
<rf  character.  War  is  the  hotbed  that  urges  all  our  quHlK^ 
good  and  «Til,  into  their  broadest  luxuriance.  The  genera 
iKCDne  mEUiifiueat ;  the  mpsn  Hi^ken  into  the  villainoas;  a 
tbe  rude  harden  int^  The  camp  is  the  great  iiu  II 

which  all  the  dufaic  et  up  their  rest,  aud  a  sin^ 

campaign  perfects  I.  the  height  of  his  profes^ 

Tlwra  were  round  Bi««  moeRse  halls  about  iw  hns- 

dnd  pm8igate»,  at  )se  histories  would  harehn 

invaluable  to  a  amnvei  i  nature. 

Among  the  lcN>se  an  ;  East  those  fellows  es^ndsri 

tiieir  vocatioD  as  reguuu-  upp    dages;  often  lived  in  Iniuir, 
and  sometimes  shot  up  into  leaders  thom^lves.     But  robbeiT 
iu  the  Roman  armies  required  uiast^r-hautls.      The  tempUtluii 
was  strong,  for  the  legionary  was  the  grand  ravager,  and  Iilu 
tiie  lion^  he  left  the  larger  share  of  the  prey  to  the  jacktL 
Yet  justice,  inexorable  and  rapid,  was  his  nile — in  all  lafiM 
but  his  own ;  and  the  jackal,  suspected  of  trcspassiug  witbin 
the  legitimate  distance   frouL  the    superior   savage,  ran  isi'  I 
minent  hazard  of  being  disqualified  for  all  encroaehmeQt  tu  1 
come.    Three-fourths  of  my  associates  had  played  this  [letil-   I 
ous  game,  and  its  penalties  were  now  awaiting  only  the  fiid 
leisure  of  the  troops.     Peace,  at  all  times  vexatious  to  tbeir   | 
trade,  had  thus  a  double  disgust  for  them,  and  the  most  [a- 
triotic  son  of  Israel  could  uot  have  taken  a  more  zealous  in- 
terest in  the  defeat  of  the  legions. 

But  philosophy  still  predominated ;  if  hope  was  at  an  «ai, 
hilarity  took  its  place,  and  the  prison  I'ang  with  reckless  ex- 
hibitions of  practical  glee,  riotous  songs,  and  moekeiies.  Id 
the  idleoeas  of  the  lingering  hours  the  professional  talents  ol 
those  sons  of  chance  were  brought  into  play.  The  mimic  col' 
lec'ted  his  audience,  burlesqued  the  pompous  offieials  of  ti* 
army,  and  gathered  his  pence  and  plaudits  as  if  he  were  un- 
der the  open  sky  and  could  call  his  head  his  own.  The  not- 
trum-vcnder  ha<l  his  secrets  for  the  cure  of  eTeiy  ill,  and 
harangued  on  the  impotence  of  brand,  scourge,  and  blade,  if 
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tlie  patient  had  but  the  wisdom  to  employ  his  irresistible  b  Wc 
ungiient.  The  soothsayer  sold  fate  at  the  lowest  price,  and  "^" 
tixed  the  casualties  of  the  next  four-aud-tweuty  hours— an 
easy  task  with  the  principal  part  of  his  audience.  The  min- 
strel chanted  the  pleasures  of  a  life  unencumbered  by  care 
or  conscience ;  and  the  pilferer,  with  but  an  hour  to  live,  ex- 
ercised his  trade  with  an  industry  proportioned  to  the  rfiort- 
ness  of  his  time. 

In  the  whole  gang  I  met  with  but  one  man  thoroughly  out 
of  spirits.  He  had  obWously  been  no  favorite  of  fortune,  for 
the  human  form  could  scarcely  be  less  indebted  to  clothing. 
His  swarthy  visage  was  doubly  blackened  by  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion, and  even  his  voice  had  a  prison  sound.  Driven  away 
from  the  joyous  groups  by  the  natural  rt^pulsion  which  the 
careless  feel  at  visagi^s  that  remind  them  of  trouble,  lie  took 
refuge  in  the  corner  where  I  lay,  tormented  by  every  echo  of 
the  battle.  Not  unwilling  to  forget  the  melancholy  scenes  in 
which  every  moment  was  draining  the  last  blood  of  my  coun- 
try, I  turned  to  the  wretch  Ix^side  me  and  asked  the  cause  of 
his  sorrows. 

"  Ingratitude, "  was  the  reply.  "  This  is  a  villainous  world ; 
a  man  may  spend  his  life  in  serving  others,  and  what  will  he 
gain  in  the  end?  Nothing.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  j)rince 
of  Damascus  wallowing  in  wealth;  yet  the  greatest  rogue 
under  this  roof  has  not  a  more  pitiful  stoc;k  of  honor.  Wit- 
ness his  conduct  to  me.  He  was  out  of  favor  with  his  uncle, 
the  late  prince;  was  not  worth  more  than  the  raiment  on  his 
limbs,  and  as  likely  to  finish  his  days  on  the  gibbet  as  any 
of  the  knot  of  robbers  that  helped  him  to  scour  the  roads 
about  Sidou.  In  his  distress  he  applied  to  me.  I  had  driven 
a  handsome  share  of  the  frec^-trade  between  Egyj)t  and  the 
north|  and  now  and  then  gave  him  a  handsome  i)rice  for  his 
booty.  The  idea  of  bringing  his  uncle  to  terms  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  named  my  price ;  it  was  allowed  to  be  fair.  I 
made  my  way  into  the  palace,  was  exaltt»d  to  the  honors  of 
cupbearer,  and  on  my  first  night  of  office  gjive  the  old  man  a 
cup  which  cured  him  of  drunkenness  forever.  And  what  do 
you  think  was  my  reward?  '' 
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Mtf^tM>     "  I  couM  name  what  it  ought  to  have  been." 

"  You  conclude  half  the  old  maa's  jewels  at  the  leant.  So; ' 
uot  a  stone — not  a  shekel.  I  was  throwa  into  chaiiii,ul 
finally  kicked  out  of  the  city,  with  a  promise,  the  oolyiai 
that  he  will  ever  keep,  that  if  I  venture  there  agaia  1  shiU 
leave  itwithont  my  head!  There's  gratitude!  There's hcMC 
for  you ! 

"My  next  example,"  be  cisntinued,  "  was  ajnongthe  Romuu. 
It  must  he  owned  that  they  pay  well  for  secret  serriws.  But 
then,  ingratitude  infects  them  from  top  to  toe.  I  had  boa 
three  years  in  their  employment,  and  if  I  made  free  with  k 
few  of  their  secrets  in  favor  of  others,  it  was  only  on  the  wni- 
mercial  principle  of  having  as  many  customers  as  one  <aD 
supply ;  still,  I  helped  them  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that  wo 
going  on." 

He  had  found  a  listener,  and  indulged  his  recolleotjoni 
after  a  variety  of  events,  in  which  he  cheated  everyhodj,  Iw 
came  to  one  that  had  some  interest  for  myself. 

"At  last  a  showy  adventurer  changed  the  scene,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Some  insult  had  stirred  up  hia  blood,  and  in  revenp 
he  sailed  away  with  the  prefect's  galley  and  act  np  mi  hi' 
own  account.  Not  a  sail,  from  a  shall'.'p  to  a  trireme,  eould 
touch  the  water  from  the  Cycladea  to  Cyprus  vitlioat  bnns 
overhauled  by  the  captain.  I  was  set  by  the  prefect  upoolui 
track,  and  got  into  his  good  graces  by  lending  him  a  little  of 
my  information,  of  which  he  made  such  desperate  use  tint 
the  Roman  swore  my  destruction  as  a  traitor.  To  make  Vf 
the  quarrel  I  tried  a  wider  game,  and  was  bringing  hia  floA 
upon  the  pirates  in  their  very  nest  when  ill  luck  came  unM 
me.  A  pair  whom  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  nothing  wiQ 
persuade  me  to  think  anything  but  demons,  sent  expressly  lo 
do  me  mischief,  spoiled  one  of  the  finest  inventions  that  em 
came  into  the  head  of  man. 

"  The  consequence  was  that  the  pirates,  instead  of  beii^  it- 
tacked,  burned  the  Roman's  trireme  round  him,  and  would 
have  burned  himself,  if  he  had  not  thought  a  watery  end 
better  than  a  fiery  one,  leaped  overboard,  and  gone  straight  to 
the  bottom.    The  whole  blame  fell  upon  me,  and  my  only  pay 
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ment  was  the  cropping  of  my  ears  and  a  declaration,  sworn  to  Saiatbfei  mc 
in  the  names  of  Eomulus  and  Remus,  that  if  I  ever  ventured  ^"'**  *  '®** 
again  within  a  Roman  camp  I  should  not  get  off  so  well.    In- 
gratitude again !    Never  was  a  man  so  unfortunate. " 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  me  that  seldom  was 
man  so  lucky.  If  one  in  a  hundred  would  have  your  tale  to 
tell,  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  have  lived  to  tell  it."  I  had 
already  recognized  the  Egyptian  of  the  cavern. 

"  But  justice,  honor! " 

"  Say  no  more  about  them.  Whatever  the  Romans  may  be 
in  the  matter  of  justice,  your  case  is  an  answer  to  all  charges 
on  their  mercy." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  ghastly  grimace,  and  as  he  threw 
back  the  long  and  squalid  locks  that  covered  his  countenance, 
showed  what  beggary  had  done  to  tbe  sleek  features  of  the 
once  superbly  clothed  and  jeweled  sea-rover. 

"But  what,"  said  I,  "threw  a  man  of  your  virtue  among 
such  a  gang  of  caitiffs  as  are  here?  " 

"  Another  instance  of  ingratitude.  I  had  been  for  twenty 
years  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Jerusalem, 
and  I  will  say  that  in  my  experience  of  mankind  I  have 
known  no  individual  less  perplexed  with  weakness  of  con- 
science. He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play  between  the  Romans, 
whom  he  served  privately,  the  Jews,  whom  he  served  pub- 
licly, and  himself,  whom  he  served  with  at  least  as  much  zeal 
as  either  of  his  employers.  The  times  were  made  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  man  who  has  his  eyes  open  and  suffers  neither  the 
fear  of  anything  on  earth  nor  the  hope  of  anything  after  it 
to  shut  them.  He  succeeded  accordingly;  got  rid  of  some 
rivals  by  the  dagger;  sent  others  to  the  dungeon;  bribed 
where  money  would  answer  his  purpose ;  threatened  where 
threats  would  be  current  coin ;  and  by  the  practise  of  those 
natural  means  of  rising  in  public  affairs,  became  the  hope  of 
a  faction.  But  on  his  glory  there  was  one  cloud — the  prince 
of  Naphtalil" 

I  listened  attentively.  I  had  deeply  known  the  early  hos- 
tility of  Onias,  but  his  devices  were  too  tortuous  for  me  to 
trace,  and  until  the  past  night  I  had  lost  sight  of  him  for 
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B  years.     I    asked  wiiat  cause   of   bitterness  existed  betvwB 
iboBB  persoaageti. 

"  A  himdred,  as  generally  happens  where  the  una^inilvii 
hecomes  a  party  and  the  accuser  is  the  judge.  The  phnnin 
his  youth  and  before  he  attained  hla  rank  had  the  inaolenee  U 
fall  in  love  with  the  woman  marked  by  Oniaa  for  his  am. 
He  had  the  additioual  iusolence  to  wiu  her;  and  the  rample- 
tioti  of  his  crimes  was  marriage.  Oniatt  thenceforth  sinm  hii 
ruin.  Public  convulsions  put  off  the  promise,  and  while  be 
was  driven  to  his  last  straggle  to  keep  himself  among  tbe 
living,  he  had  the  angry  indulgence  of  seeing  the  young  hus- 
band shoot  up  without  any  trouble  int«  rank,  wealth,  and  if 

"  But  has  not  tnme  Hunted  his  hostility?  "  I  asked. 

"  Time,  as  the  jiroverb  goes,  blunts  nothing  but  a  nuui'i 
wit,  his  h'eth,  and  his  good  intentions,"  said  the  knave,  with 
a  sneer  on  his  grim  visage.  "The  next  half  of  the  proverb i» 
that  it  sharpens  wine,  women,  and  wickedness.  What  Ontaa 
may  have  been  doing  of  late  I  can  only  guess;  but  unles§  be 
is  changed  by  miracle,  he  has  been  dealing  in  every  villunoua 
contrivance  from  subornation  to  sorcery.  I  had  my  own 
affairs  to  mind.  But  unless  Ratan  owes  him  a  grudge,  keii 
now  not  far  from  his  revenge." 

I  thnught  of  our  iin'ctiii;;  at  llio  rity  gates,  and  alarmed  »t 
the  chaitce  of  ilia  discuvantig  luy  family,  anxiously  asked 
whether  Onias  had  obtained  any  late  knowledge  of  his  rival. 

"Of  that  I  know  but  little,"  said  he  j  "yet  quick  as  his  re- 
venge may  be,  unless  my  honest  employer  manages  with  mow 
temper  than  usual,  he  will  me  the  hour  when  he  set  foot  on 
the  track  of  the  prince  of  Naphtali.  If  ever  man  possessed 
the  mastery  of  the  spirits  that  our  wizards  pretend  to  raise, 
the  prince  is  that  man.  I  myself  have  hunted  him  for  jeus, 
yet  he  always  baffled  me.  I  have  laid  traps  for  him  tlul 
nothing  in  human  cunning  could  have  escaped,  yet  he  brake 
thrnugli  them  as  if  they  were  spider's  webs,  I  saw  him  sent 
to  the  thirstiest  lover  of  blood  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  Yet 
he  oame  back,  aye,  from  the  very  clutch  of  Nero.  I  maddened 
his  friends  against  him,  and  he  contrived  to  esc^m  evw  bm 
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the  malice  of  his  friends,  a  matter  which  you  will  own  is  BConfe« 

among  the  most  memorable.     I  had  him  plunged  into  a  dun-        ^^^ 

geon,  where  1  kept  him  alive  for  certain  reasons,  while  Onias 

was  to  be  kept  to  his  bargain  by  the  prisoner's  reappearance. 

Yet  he  escaped,  and  my  last  intelligence  of  him  is  that  he 

18  at  this  moment  living  in  pomp  in  Jerusalem,  the  spot  where 

I  have  been  for  the  last  month  in  close  pursuit  of  him.    Time 

or  some  marvelous  power  must  have  disguised  him.    And  yet 

if  I  were  to  meet  him  this  night " 

"  Look  on  me,  slave  I "  I  exclaimed,  and  grasping  him  by 
the  throat  unsheathed  my  dagger.  "  You  have  found  him, 
tnd  to  your  cost.  Villain !  it  is  to  you  then  that  I  owe  so 
much  misery.  Make  your  peace  with  Heaven  if  you  can, 
for  it  would  be  a  crime  to  suffer  you  to  leave  this  spot 
alive.'* 

He  was  dumb  with  terror.  I  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp. 
The  thought  that  if  he  escaped  me,  it  must  be  only  to  let  loose 
a  murderer  against  my  house,  made  me  feel  his  death  an  act 
of  justice. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  at  last  muttered ;  "  let  me  live ;  I  am  not 
fit  to  die.  In  the  name  of  that  Lonl  whom  you  worship,  spare 
me !  "  He  fell  at  my  feet  in  desperate  supplication.  "  You 
have  not  heard  all ;  I  have  abjured  your  enemy.  Spare  me  and 
I  will  swear  to  pass  my  days  in  the  desert,  never  to  come 
again  before  the  face  of  man ;  to  lie  upon  the  rock,  to  live 
upon  the  weed,  to  drink  of  the  pool  until  I  sink  into  the 
grave ! " 

I  paused  in  disgust  at  the  abject  eagerness  for  life  in  a 
wretch  self -condemned !  While  I  held  the  dagger  before  him, 
his  senses  continued  bound  up  by  fear.  He  gazed  on  it  with 
an  eye  that  quivered  with  every  quivering  of  the  steel.  With 
one  hand  he  grasped  my  uplifted  arm  as  he  knelt,  and  with 
the  other  gathered  his  rags  round  his  throat  to  cover  it  from 
the  blow.  His  voice  was  lost  in  horrid  gaspings ;  his  mouth 
was  wide  open  and  livid.  I  sheathed  the  weapon,  and  his 
countenance  instantly  returned  into  its  old  grimace.  A 
ghastly  smile  grew  upon  it  as  he  now  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
small  packet. 
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tiat  when  I  shall  seize  him  at  last,  you  shall  be  forthcoming  Zbt  eowa 
%ogiYe  public  proof  of  his  treachery." 

"This  sounds  well,"  said  the  Egyptian  as  he  cast  his  eyes 

lound  the  lofty  hall,  "  but  it  would  sound  better  if  we  were 

not' on  this  side  of  the  gate.  All  the  talking  in  the  world  will 

not  sink  these  walls  an  inch,  nor  make  that  gate  turn  on  its 

liioges,  tho  for  that,  and  for  every  other  too,  there  is  one 

master-key.     Happy  was  the  time  "—and  the  fellow's  sullen 

eye  lighted  up  with  the  joy  of  knavery — "  when  I  could  walk 

through  every  cabinet,  chamber,  and  cell  from  the  Emperor's 

{Mdace  in  Rome  down  to  the  Emperor's  dungeon  in  Caesarea." 

I  produced  a  few  coins  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  conceal, 

ind  flung  them  into  his  hand.    The  sum  rekindled  life  in  him ; 

ivarice  has  its  enthusiasts  as  well  as  superstition.     He  forgot 

langer,  prison,  and  even  my  dagger  at  the  sight  of  his  idol. 

He  turned  the  coins  to  the  light  in  all  possible  ways ;  he  tried 

bhem  with  his  teeth;  he  tasted,  he  kissed,  he  i)ressed  them 

bo  his  bosom.     Never  was  lover  more  rapturous  than  this  last 

of  human   beings   at  the  touch  of  money  in   the  midst  of 

wretchedness  and  ruin.     His  transports  taught  me  a  lesson, 

and  in  that  prison  and  from  that  slave  of  vice  I  learned  long 

to  tremble  at  the  power  of  gold  over  the  human  mind. 

It  was  past  midnight  and  the  noise  of  the  criminals  round 
me  had  already  sunk  away.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  sleep- 
ers, and  the  only  waking  figure  was  the  sentinel  as  he  trod 
urearily  along  the  passages,  when  the  Egyptian,  desiring  me 
to  feign  sleep  that  his  further  oj)erations  niiglit  not  be  embar- 
rassed, drew  himself  along  the  ground  toward  him.  The  sol- 
dier, a  huge  Dacian,  covered  with  beard  and  iron,  and  going 
his  rounds  with  the  insensibility  of  a  machine,  all  but  trod 
upon  the  Egyptian,  who  lay  crouching  and  writhing  before 
him.  I  saw  the  spear  lifted  up  and  hoard  a  growl  that  made 
me  think  my  envoy's  career  at  an  end  in  this  world.  He  still 
lay  on  the  ground,  writhing  under  the  sentinel's  foot,  as  a 
serpent  might  under  the  paw  of  a  lion. 

I  was  about  to  spring  up  and  interi)ose,  but  his  time  was 
not  yet  come.  The  spear  hung  in  air,  gradually  turned  its 
point  upward;  and  finally  resumed  its  seat  of  peace  on  the 
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D&cian'B  slioiildiir.  Thxt  inrtot  persuasioa  which  spe«ktl* 
lite  palm  aud  wbi)se  language  is  uf  all  uations  hud  touchct' 
the  80H  of  Tliraii.' ;  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  coin  on  the 
l)l<r;  n  few  words  arranged  the  details.  The  sentinel  discsf 
ered  that  his  vigilaixw  was  required  iu  another  direi^tion,  Inokl 
(iff  his  ciiatoiuary  round,  and  walked  away.  The  Egyptian 
tamed  to  me  with  a  triumphant  nmile  on  his  hideous  vis^\ 
tlic  gale  rolled  on  it«  hinge,  and  he  slipped  out  like  a  shador. 

At  the  instant  my  mind  misgave  me.  I  had  put  the  fate  4 
my  family  into  the  hands  of  a  slave,  destitute  of  even 
pretense  of  principle.  Iu  my  eagerness  to  save,  might  I 
have  been  delivering  them  up  to  tlieir  eneiuyi*  He  had  sold 
Onias  to  me ;  might  he  not  make  his  peace  by  selling  me  M. 
Oniaa?  The  gate  was  still  open.  A  few  steps  would  patntf 
bcynnil  bondage.  Vet  I  had  eom©  to  claim  Esther.  If  I  Uft 
the  camp,  what  hope  was  there  of  my  ever  seeing  this  child 
of  my  heart  agaiiii'  \V'ould  not  every  hour  of  my  life  be  em- 
bittered by  the  chance  that  she  might  be  suffering  the  miseries 
of  a  dungeon,  or  borne  away  into  a  strange  land,  or  dying  and 
calling  on  her  father  for  help  in  v^n? 

Those  contending  impnlaes  passed  through  my  mind  wiH 
the  speed  and  almost  with  the  agony  of  an  arrow.  The  more 
1  thought  of  the  Egyptian,  the  more  I  took  his  treaclierj  for 
certain.  Hut  the  present  min  of  all  predominated  over  tta 
possible  sufferings  of  one,  and  with  a  begirt  throbbing  almost 
to  suffocation  aud  a  step  scarcely  able  to  move  I  dragged  mj- 
self  towai'd  the  portaL 


CHAPTER  LVra 

Eleazar  the  Convert 

I  WAS  not  to  escape !  As  I  i*eached  the  gate  a  loud  sound  Zhc  m 
of  trampling  feet  and  many  voices  drove  me  back.  By  that 
curious  texture  of  the  feelings  which  prefers  suffering  to  sus- 
pense I  was  almost  glad  to  have  the  question  decided  for  me 
by  fortune,  and  flung  myself  on  the  ground  among  a  heap  of 
the  undone,  who  lay  enjoying  a  slumber  that  might  be  envied 
by  thrones.  The  gate  was  thrown  open  and  in  another  moment 
in  burst  a  living  mass  of  horror,  a  multitude  of  Lieings  in 
whom  the  human  face  and  form  were  almost  obliterated ; 
shapes  gaunt  with  famine,  black  with  dust,  withered  with 
deadly  fatigue,  and  covered  with  gashes  and  gore. 

The  war  had  gone  on  from  cruelty  to  cruelty.  To  the 
Roman  the  Jew  was  a  rebel,  and  he  had  a  rebel's  treatment; 
to  the  Jew  the  Roman  was  a  tyrant,  and  dearly  was  the  price 
of  his  tyranny  exacted.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  on  either 
Bide.  The  natural  generosity  of  the  son  of  Vespasian  had  at- 
tempted for  a  while  to  soften  this  furious  system.  But  the 
slaughter  of  the  mission  exasperated  him;  he  declared  the 
Jews  a  people  incapable  of  faith,  and  proclaimed  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. The  battle  of  the  day  had  furnished  the  first 
opportunity  of  sweeping  vengeance. 

The  people,  stimulated  by  the  arrival  of  Onias,  had  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  force  the  Roman  lines.  The  attacks  were 
reiterated  with  more  than  valor — with  rage  and  madness ;  the 
Jews  fought  with  a  disregard  of  life  that  appalled  and  had 
nearly  overwhelmed  even  the  Roman  steadiness.  The  loss 
of  the  legions  was  formidable ;  all  their  chief  officers  were 
wounded,  many  were  killed.  Titus  himself,  leading  a  column 
from  the  Decuman  gate  of  the  camp,  w«as  wounded  by  a  blow 
from  a  sling;  and  the  state  of  its  ramparts,  as  I  saw  them  at 
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daybreak,  torn  down  in  immense  breaches,  and  filling  aptbt  I 
dit«h  with  their  ruins,  showed  the   imminent  hazurd  of  tie  | 
whole  army.     Another  hour  of  daylight  would  probably  In 
been  iUi  niin.     But  Judea  would   not  have  been  the  mm  1 
s«!ure,  for  the  factions,   relicwd  from  the   presetM*  of  u 
enemy,  woiihl  Imvii  torn  each  other  to  pieces. 

The  loss  of  the  Jews  was  so  prodigious"  as  to  be  iw- 
counted  for  only  by  their  eagerness  to  throw  away  life.  Sot 
less  than  &  hundred  thousand  corpses  lay  between  the  camp 
Atu\  Ji^rusalem.  No  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  sid/f,  mi 
the  crowds  that  now  approached  were  the  wounded,  gatlieW 
off  the  field,  to  be  crucified  in  memory  of  the  mission.  T!» 
coming  of  those  victims  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  cu 
desire  of  sleep. 

The  immense  and  gloomy  hall,  one  of  those  in  use  for  tie 
stately  ban'inets  customary  among  the  leaders  of  Jenisalem, 
was  suddenly  a  blaze  of  torches.     The  malefactors  aiul  cap-   i 
tives  were  thrown  together  in  heaps,  guarded  by  strung  de-  | 
tai'hmenta  of  spearmen  that  lltied  the  sides,  like  rajigesof  iron  | 
statues,   overlooking  the  mixed   and  mo\*ing  confusion  of   / 
wretched  life  between.    Gnilt,  sorrow,  and  shame  were  then 
in  their  dreadful  undisguise.     The  roof  rang  to  oaths  and 
screams  of  pain  as  the  wounded  tossed  and  rolled  upou  each 
other;  rang  to  bitter  lamentation,  and  more  bitter  still,  to 
those  self -accusing  oiit-cries  which  the  near  approach  of  violwit 
death  sometimes  awakens  in  the  most  daring  criminala.     For 
stem  as  the  justice  was,  it  still  was  justice;  the  Jewish  char 
acter  had  fearfully  changed.     Rapine  and  bloodshed  had  be- 
come the  habits  of  the  populace,  and  among  the  panting  and 
quivering  wretches    before  me  begging   a  moment  of  life  1 
recognized  many  a  face  that,  seen  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  sign 
of  plunder  and  massacre. 

Kepulsive  as  my  recollections  were,  1  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  bandaging  their  wounds  and  relieving  the 
thirst  which  scarcely  less  than  their  wounds  wrung  theia. 
There  were  women,  too,  among  those  wrecks  of  the  sword, 
and  now  that  the  frenzy  of  the  day  was  past,  they  exhibited 
a  picture  of  the  most  heart-breaking  dejection.  Lyiog  on  the 
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^laond  wounded  and  with  every  lineament  of  their  former  Zhc  fuv\ 
^ves  disfiguredy  they  cried  from  that  living  grave  alternately 
for  vengeance  and  for  mercy.  Then  tearing  their  hair  and 
flinging  it,  as  their  last  mark  of  hatred  and  scorn^  at  the 
kgionarieSy  they  devoted  them  to  ruin  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Then  passion  gave  way  to  pain,  and  in  floods 
of  tears  they  called  on  the  names  of  parent,  husband,  and 
ehildy  whom  they  were  to  see  no  more ! 

It  was  known  that  at  daybreak  the  prisoners  were  to  die, 
and  the  din  of  hammers  and  the  creaking  of  wagons  bearing 
the  crosses  broke  the  night  with  horrid  intimation.    At  length 
the  stillness  terribly  told  that  all  was  prepared.     The  night, 
measured  by  moments,  seemed  endless,  and  many  a  longing 
was  uttered  for  the  dawn  that  was  to  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.     Yet  when  the  first  gray  light  fell  through  the  case- 
ments and  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  escort  to  get  under 
arms,  nothing  could  exceed  the  fury  of  the  crowd.     Some 
rushed  upon   the   spears  of    the   reluctant    soldiery;    some 
bounded  in  mad  antics  through  the  hall ;  others  fell  on  their 
knees  and  offered  up  horrid  and  shuddering  prayers ;  many 
flung  themselves  upon  the  floor,  and  in  the  paroxysm  of  wrath 
and  fear  perished. 

Shocked  and  sickened  by  this  misery,  I  withdrew  from  the 
gate,  where  the  tumult  was  thickest,  as  the  soldiery  were  al- 
ready driving  them  out,  and  returned  to  my  old  lair,  to  await 
the  will  of  fortune.  But  I  found  it  occupied.  A  circle  of  the 
wounded  were  standing  round  a  speaker,  to  whom  they  listened 
with  singular  attention.  The  voice  caught  my  ear;  from  the 
crowd  round  him  I  was  unable  to  observe  his  features,  but 
once  drawn  within  the  sound  of  his  words,  I  shared  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  their  extraordinary  power.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  the  new  religion. 

In  my  wanderings  through  Judea  I  had  often  met  with 
those  Nazarenes.  Their  doctrines  had  a  vivid  simplicity  that 
might  have  attracted  my  attention  as  a  philosopher,  but 
philosophy  was  cold  to  their  power.  The  splendor  and 
strength  of  their  preaching  realized  the  boldest  traditions  of 
oratory.    Yet  their  triumph  was  not  that  of  oratory ;  they  dis- 
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(■lijiiitHl  all  jireWnsitui  to  cltxjUL-noc  or  leaniiufr,  declaring  tint. 
e««n  if  tli^  poracwcd  them,  tliey  dared  uot  suliy  b;  hut 
iMtmneutB  of  wuaoem  the  glory  due  to  Heaveu.  Thf?  oni 
&iK  Mclf-duiial  to  th«  suigul&i  extent  of  divulging  emj  d 
cUBatanre  eslralatrd  to  deprive  themselves  and  tbeii  di 
ofpopulanty.  They  openly  acknowledged  that  they  w»e(£ 
birth  and  occupation,  sinners  lUce  the  rest  of  n 
and  in  som^  instances  guilty  of  fonu«r  exi<euees  of  blinC 
pereecuturs  of  the  new  religion,  even  to  blood.  Of ' 
MartBrth^  spoke  with  the  same  openness.  They  told  ol 
,  His  ca  ection,  and  His  death  Ir 

'  a  sbiv¥.  MfFerat  their  hojxrsnf  a  tinf 

■  to  be  gins  by  the  i  that  ignominious  death,  thff 

■■hmlliih^Tj  ■■■[■■i  h7  hope  was  fouadeil  exjin 

ly  mjftm  ffia  iaaA,  aafl  r  lived  and  rejoiecd  in  tiie«t^ 

paobitiaa  tbat  Aqr  w«  lim,  to  seal  their  faith 

tkirUoadl 

1  had  chn  aeen  enth  long  my  countryuien,  Int  tbif 

«■■  ft  spiitt  of  a  distin  Df tier  birth.    It  had  the 

<rf  eothusiasffl  wi^out  v  bs  ;  the  gentleness  of  iofuqr 

with  the  wisdom  of  years;  tnc  solemn  reverepee  of  the  Jw 
for  the  divine  Will,  free  from  his  jealous  claims  to  the 
jMsssession  of  truth.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were 
petnally  in  their  hands,  and  they  often  embarrassed  ott 
haughty  doctors  and  acrid  Pharisee^  with  questions  and 
t*?rprelations  to  which  no  reply  could  be  returned  but  a  3M8 
or  an  anathema.  Put  in  the  i>ower  of  conviction,  in  tin 
master  art  of  striking  the  heart  and  understanding  with  suddn 
light,  like  the  bolt  from  heaven,  I  never  beard,  I  never  sbil 
hear,  their  equals.  To  call  it  eloquence  was  to  humiliate  lla 
stupendous  gift ;  the  most  practised  skill  of  the  rhetorician 
gave  way  before  it,  like  gossamer,  like  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. It  broke  its  way  through  sophistry  by  the  mere  wraght 
of  thought.  It  had  a  rapid  reality  that  swept  the  hearer  aloiiE 
In  its  disdain  of  the  mere  decorations  of  speech,  in  the  boU 
and  naked  nerve  of  its  language,  there  was  an  irresistible 
energy — tlie  energy  of  the  t^^mjiest,  giving  proof  in  its  i"' 
tamable  rushings  of  its  descent  from  a  region  beyoud  the 
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i^ach  of  man.  I  never  listened  to  one  of  these  preachers  but  Cbe  strcmi 
With  a  consciousness  that  he  was  the  depository  of  mighty  Heif^ion 
knowledge.  He  had  the  whole  mystery  of  the  human  affec- 
tions bare  to  his  eye.  Among  a  thousand  hearts  one  word 
Sent  conviction  at  the  same  instant.  All  their  diversities 
of  feeling,  sorrow,  and  error  were  shaken  at  once  by  that 
Universal  language.     It  talked  to  the  soul ! 

Of  these  overwhehning  appeals,  which  often  lasted  for 
bours  together  and  to  which  I  listened  overwhelmed,  nothing 
ifl  left  to  posterity  but  a  few  fragments,  and  those  letters 
\rhich  the  Christians  still  preserve  among  their  sacred  wri- 
tings—great productions  and  giving  all  the  impression  that 
it  is  possible  to  transmit  to  the  future.  But  the  living  voice, 
the  illumined  countenance,  the  frame  glowing  and  instinct 
with  inspiration! — what  can  transmit  them? 

"Here,''  said  I,  as  I  often  stood  and  heard  their  voices 
thundering  over  the  multitude,  ''here  is  the  true  power  that 
is  to  shake  the  temples  of  heathenism.  Here  is  a  new  element 
come  to  overthrow  or  to  renovate  the  world." 

I  saw  our  holy  law  struggling  to  keep  itself  in  existence, 
compressed  on  every  side  by  idolatry ;  a  little  fountain  highly 
urging  its  way  through  its  native  rocks,  but  exhausted  and 
dried  up  at  the  moment  it  reached  the  plain.  But  here  was 
an  ocean,  an  inexhaustible  depth  and  breadth  of  power  made 
to  roll  round  the  world,  and  be,  at  the  will  of  Providence,  the 
illimitable  instrument  of  its  bounty.  I  saw  our  holy  law 
feebly  sheltering  under  its  despoiled  and  insulted  ordinances 
the  truth  of  Heaven.  But  here  was  a  religion  scorning  a  nar- 
rower temple  than  the  earth  and  the  heaven ! 

Yet  I  turned  away  from  those  convictions.  A  thousand 
times  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  at  the  feet  of 
the  men  who  bore  this  transcendent  gift  and  asking :  "  What 
shall  I  do?  '*  A  thousand  times  I  could  have  (iried  out :  "  Al- 
most thou  persuadest  nie  to  l)e  a  Christian."  But  oh,  my 
doubting  heart!  I  make  no  attempt  to  account  for  myself  or 
my  career — I  have  felt  as  strongly  driven  back  as  if  there 
were  an  actual  hand  forcing  me  away.  The  illusion  was  a 
willing  one,  and  it  was  suffered,  like  all  such,  to  hold  me  in 
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tfeMTif  its  captivity-     But  even  when  I  ehrank  away  1  ion  tsia 
'""  "  Whence  had  those  men  this  knowledge?    If  angels  from  G  " 

wen"  l«  come  down  tw   reclaim   the    world,   could  Uiey  ti 

iiB  things  different  or  tell  us  more?  " 

■  I  liH'ked  round  upou  the  labors  of  ancient  wisdom,  ud  !■ 

saw  how  trivial  a  space  its  utmost  vigor  had  cleared,  and  kw  W 
noon  even  that  space  was  overnm  by  the  rankness  ol  tlnl 
world,  and  1  said :  "  Here  is  the  central  fire,  the  mighty  rati 
ervoir  of  light,  awaiting  but  the  divine  command  to  butsti^V 
in  splendor,  consume  the  impurities  of  the  world  at  once,  silfl 
regenerate  mankind."  But  the  veil  was  upon  mv  face, 
labored  against  c«uviction,  and  shutting  out  the  subject  fml 
my  thoughts,  sternly  determine!)  to  live  and  die  iii  the  fwthti^ 
my  fathers. 

1  now  heard  but  the  few  and  simple  closing  words  ol  ^1 
speaker  in  this  group  of  the  devoted.  He  was  sorrowful  tLit  J 
the  Gospel  had  been  so  long  committed  to  his  hands  in  v 
He  had,  thniugh  fear  of  his  own  inadequacy,  and  in  the  «- 1 
mainiiig  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  suffered  ■ 
the  troth  to  decay,  and  seen  the  ilhistrions  labors  of  the  I 
apostles  without  following  their  example. 

"  Hut,"  said  he,  "  I  was  rebuked ;  the  opportunity  once  nff 
lected  was  refused  even  to  my  prayers.  I  was  theawforti  in 
perils,  in  civil  war,  in  domestic  sedition.  I  am  but  now  come 
from  a  dungeon.  But  in  my  bonds  it  pleased  Him,  in  whow 
hand  are  the  heavens,  to  visit  me.  I  knelt  and  prayed, 
acknowledging  my  sin,  and  beseeching  Him.  that  before  I  died 
I  might  proclaim  His  truth  before  Israel.  In  that  hour  came 
a  voice,  bidding  me  go  forth;  and  lo!  my  chains  feU  from 
my  hands  and  I  went  forth.  And  when  I  came  to  the  gates  of 
the  iiuugt;un,  I  willed  bo  go  forward  tu  the  city  uf  David. 
But  I  was  forbidden,  and  my  steps  were  turned  her^  to 
awake  my  brethren  to  knowledge  before  they  perish." 

The  trumpets  rang  again  as  a  new  crowd  were  drtunedoff 
to  execution.  My  heart  sank  at  the  melancholy  sound,  but 
among  the  converts  there  was  not  a  murmur. 

"Kneel,"  said  the  preacher;  "the  hour  is  come! " 

They  knelt  and  he  poured  out  his  spirit  aloud  in  prayer 
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"Now  go  forth,"  he  said,  rising  alone,  "go  forth,  redeemed  "^  fei 
of  the  Lord.  This  night  have  ye  known  that  He  is  gracious,  ©f  tbcSS 
Those  things  that  God  before  hath  shown  by  the  mouth  of 
all  His  prophets  that  Christ  should  suffer.  He  hath  fulfilled. 
But  ye  have  heard,  but  ye  have  been  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come. 
But  ye  have  been  called — but  ye  have  been  justified — but  ye 
shall  be  glorified.  Our  hope  of  you  is  stedfast — knowing 
that  as  you  have  been  partakers  of  His  cross,  so  shall  ye  be 
of  His  kingdom.  Now  be  grace  unto  you,  and  peace  from 
the  King  of  Kings !  " 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  kneeling  convei-ts  and  went 
slowly  round,  blessing  them.  His  face  had  been  hitherto 
turned  from  me,  and  I  was  too  much  impressed  by  his  words 
EUid  the  awful  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  even  to  con- 
jecture who  he  was.  At  length  in  moving  round  he  came  be- 
fore me.  To  my  inexpressible  surprise  and  sorrow  the  teacher 
was  Eleazar!  I  had  lost  every  trace  of  him  since  we  parted 
in  the  fortress,  and  with  sorrow  of  heart  had  concluded  him 
\  sacrifice  to  the  common  atrocities  of  our  ferocious  war.  His 
long  absence  was  now  explained,  but  no  explanation  could 
account  for  the  extraordinary  change  that  had  been  wrought 
upon  his  countenance.  Always  generous  and  manly,  yet  the 
softness  of  a  nature  made  for  domestic  life  had  concealed  the 
vigor  of  his  understanding.  He  was  the  general  reconciler  in 
the  disputes  of  the  neighboring  districts,  the  impartial  judge, 
the  unwearied  friend,  and  his  features  had  borne  the  stamp  of 
this  quiet  career. 

But  the  man  before  me  bore  uncontrollable  energy  in  eveiy 
tone  and  feature.  The  failing  fiame  of  the  torch  that  burned 
over  his  head  was  enough  to  show  the  transformation  of  his 
[countenance  into  gi'andeur;  his  glance  was  a  liWng  fire;  the 
hair  that  floated  over  it,  changed  by  captivity  to  the  white- 
ness of  snow,  shaded  a  forehead  that  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
expanded  into  majesty.  If  I  had  met  such  a  man  in  a  des- 
ert, I  should  have  augured  in  him  the  founder  or  the  subverter 
of  a  throne. 

While  I  stood  absolutely  awed  by  his  presence,  a  cohort  of 
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Bculptaie and  climbed  witli  tliei 
to  force  the  casements.  But  ad 
the  crowd  were  OTerwhelmed  an 

destiny. 

MA  During  this  long  tumult,  the 

kneeling  and  evidently  absorbed 
fear.  Even  the  sounds  from  wi 
was  going  on,  and  every  tone 

III  hearty  produced  only  a  deeper 

be  given  to  the  souls  of  the  suff 
induced  the  soldiery  to  leave 
drove  out  the  more  untractable 
cattle  to  the  slaughter.    I  still  fi 
the  moments  that  came  befon 
rupted.     The  transformed  Eles 
from  the  things  of  this  world, 
again,  nor  vainly  and  cruelly  di 
at  ])eace  alike  with  man  and  He 
At  length  the  order  came. 
"Now,   my   beloved  brothei 
forth,"  said  Eleazar,  with  a  nc 
countenance,  "quit  ye  like  me 
who  can  kill  only  the  body.    E" 
your  sins — the  wisdom  that  was 
you.    But  He  that  calleth  light 
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With  tears  and  blessiugs  Eleazar  took  water  and  baji^ized  gaiaitfat  < 
5   converts.     They  sang  a  hymn,  and  then  nuing^  moved 
vard  the  gate,  the  soldiers  standing  at  a  distance  and  hxjk- 
I  on  at  this  more  than  heroic  rc^signation  with  evfs  of  r*^ 
?ct  and  wonder. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  grasped  Eleazar;  he 
itantly  recognized  me,  and  the  aAor  that  shot  through  hi« 
eek  showed  that  with  me  came  a  tide  of  memorv-.  I  wa* 
&echless;  I  embraced  him;  tears  of  old  friendship  diiuu^e^i 
i^  eyes.  He  was  overpowered  like  myself,  and  e/^uld  only 
claim  : 

** Salathiel,  my  brother!    What  misfortime  lia*  biojjiht  yri 
te?     WTiere  is  Miriam?     Where  are  vour  ehil'ireij''     Vou 
a  not  be  a  prisoner?    Fly  from  this  drea/if ul  pla/i*- !  ^ 
** Never,  my  brother,  unless  I  can  have  you.    The  tyraut*, 
all  have  the  curse  of  both  upon  their  hea/i^.^ 
"This  is  madness,  Salathiel — impiety!    Oh«  ih'^x  yn  were 
is  moment  even  as  I  am — in  all  but  d'-atL '     Jr  >.  v  .  -r  o:jtv 
live;  you  have  many  ties  to  the  wor>3.^ 
He  paused,  and  with  a  look  upward  -said  iij  a  v^;-e  ,f  grayer : 
"Oh,  that  you  were  at  thu>  mom'-rjt  awake  t// :;,;•-  ^r.rh-.  'he 
ly  and  imperishable  cf^nM/latioiir,  tria*.  :j,aie  ti^e  "rv;*;  v^  w^e 
»re  triumphant  than  a  throne  I  ^ 

The  theme  was  a  piainful  one.     He  '.r^'^Ji^r/.y  -itw  ;;.y  jy-r- 
-bation  and  forelx/re  to  urge  ix-e:  ":/-t  j^x-:  ;'  hi'  :, .::..-:  eye't 
heaven,  and  with  uplift^  haLd^.  he   ;;<&••*-  ;■  -  ;.!«  ;/ani;-.;f 
aediction. 

"Mavthe  time  come."  !%a;d  :.e,  "' v.;,-:.  ::-  .^-,1  i:^^.]:  f/e 
Lcn  awav  from  the  fa/>r  of  l-v  ■  -..'.a:  :  v  i:.:,'.;e'J  ar.'j  ',f  ;;-v 
done  r-ountrv !  When  the  dav ». f  t'j- o^v, Initio:-  '/i  I'^.r^^'. 
Be  to  lie  accomplish e*'!,  let  L-:  '/:,«-rl  ry-f',;*-  ::>-  <i>.^7 !  >t 
r  we** r»  i II  fea/:-kr-iot h  aij d  r- :>-:. t  '  f  :. e:  '. :. .';-::>-•:  *.-»  »; h a. . 
?  sun  "f  glory  arise  'jj-'.'rj  h-r  o:-'-e  :;-',:e.~ 
Then,  as  if  a  fia^^L  *i  i::-.o-A>':i'*-  hi'i  '."^rt^ed  ::-V>  r.:^  ^^r-il. 
fixed  his  grf^leinn  gaze  or,  ::.•-. 

*  Salathiel,  vou  are  j-ot  f-t  Vv  ',-r:  •  ruv  tLat  v.^-.  ;;jav  -ot 
w  sink  into  the  grave-  Vr-  hav*-  :=»-;''-»-  i::-;ji--lfy"rj  <.f  -vL  "Si*- 
irer  you  have  yet  i-v  '>v:^'>r;;t''yL..      .>-]ypI:*-at^  for  le:LigtL  of 
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CHAPTER  UX 
TTie  Qemency  of  7Has 

There  was  a  thrilling  influence  in  the  words  of  Eleazar  that    sautbi 
*®ft  me  without  reply,  and  for  a  while  I   stood  absorbed.   ^^^^^^^ 
•^Tien  I  raised  my  eyes  again,  I  saw  him  following  the  melan- 
choly train  down  the  valley  of  slaughter.    I  rushed  after  him. 
**-^  would  not  listen  to  my  entreaties ;  he  would  suffer  no  ran- 
^^tn  to  be  offered  for  his  life.     I  supplicated  the  tribune  of 
^^  escort  for  a  moment's  delay  until  I  could  solicit  mercy 
^m  Titus.    The  officer,  himself  deeply  pained  by  the  service 
^^  which  he  was  ordered,  had  no  authority,  but  sent  a  cen- 
^^^on  with  me  to  the  general  commanding. 

I  hurried  my  guide  through  the  immense  force  drawn  up  to 
Witness  the  offering  to  the  shades  of  the  Roman  senators  and 
Soldiers.  The  morning  was  stormy,  and  clouds  covering  the 
^dges  of  the  hills  darkened  the  feeble  dawn  so  much  that 
torches  were  necessary  to  direct  the  movement  of  the  troops. 
The  wind  came  howling  through  the  spears  and  standards,  but 
with  it  came  the  fiercer  sounds  of  human  agony.  As  we 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  the  centurion  pointed  to  a 
height  where  the  general  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
mounted  officers,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks  against  the  snows 
that  came  furiously  whirling  from  the  hills.  I  darted  up  the 
steep  with  a  rapidity  that  left  my  companion  far  below,  and 
implored  the  Roman  humanity  for  my  countrymen  and  for  my 
noble  and  innocent  brother. 

On  my  knee,  that  I  had  never  before  bowed  to  man,  I  be- 
sought the  muffled  form,  whom  I  took  for  the  illustrious  son 
of  Vespasian,  to  spare  men  "  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  defended  their  country."  I  adjured  the  heir  of  the 
empire  ^^to  rescue  from  an  ignominious  fate,  subjects  driven 
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Mnci«<  into  revolt  onlv  by  Tio1eii(>es  which  he  would  be  the  first  U 
'"'^    disown." 

"If,"  exclaimed  I,  "you  demand  money  for  the  lives  of  aj 
countrrmen,  it  shall  be  given  e^-en  to  our  laat  ounce  of  silvti; 

111  yuu  would  have  territory,  we  will  give  up  our  lands  udgD 
forth  exiles.      If  you  must  have  life  for  life,  take  mioe,  asi 
l«t  my  brother  go  free !  " 
Thw  form  slowly  removed  the  cloak  and  Cestiua  was  hefoie 
me. 
"So,"  said  he,  with  a  maligncuit  smile,  "you  can  kneel, 
Jew,  and  play  the  rhetorician;  however,  as   you  are  heiti 
your  having  escaped  me  once  is  no  reason  why  you  shonU 
laugh  at  justice  a,  second  time.    Here,  Torquatus,"  he  beckonci 
to  a  eenturion,  "take  this  rebel  to  the  crosses  and  bring ntf 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  behaves.     You  see,  Je«, 
that  1  have  some  care  of  your  reputation.     A  fellow  caiv!*»  1 
as  you  are  would  probably  have  died  like  a  slave  in  a  stir 
miah;  but  you  shall  now  figure  before  your  countrymeo  *a  i 
patriot  ithould,  and  die  with  the  honors  of  a  native  rebel." 

I  disdained  to  answer.  The  officer  came  up,  attended  by 
his  spearmen,  and  I  was  led  down  to  the  valley.  A  stonn  of 
extraordinary  \'iolenee,  long  gathering  on  the  sky,  broke  forth 
a-s  I  descended,  and  it  was  only  by  grasping  the  rocks  and 
shrubs  on  the  side  of  ihe  dfilivity  that  wf  cuahl  avoid  wing 
blown  away.  We  sta^ered  along,  blioded,  and  half  fro«n. 
The  storm  fell  heavily  upon  the  legions,  and  the  heights  ven 
quickly  abandoned  for  the  shelter  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
itself  was  a  sheet  of  snow,  torn  up  by  blasts  that  drifted  it 
hazardously  upon  the  troops  and  threw  eTerything  into  ««■ 
fusion.  But  the  sight  that  opened  on  me  as  I  passed  the  fiirt 
gorge  effaced  storm  and  soldiery,  and  might  have  effaced  tbo 
world,  from  my  mind.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  naked 
and  rocky  hollow  were  planted  crosses.  The  ravine,  dark  even 
in  sunshine,  was  now  black  as  midnight,  and  its  only  light  w 
from  the  scattered  torches  and  the  fires  into  which  the  bodie* 
of  the  victims  were  flung  as  they  died,  to  make  room  fbf 
others.  On  those  crosses  hung  hundreds,  writhing  in  miseiiee 
made  ouly  to  show  the  hideous  capability  of  saffering  tint 
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Lsts  in  our  frame.  I  was  instantly  reoognized,  and  many  a  SaUtbUi  a« 
nd  was  stretched  out  to  me  imploring  that  I  should  merci-  *  ^^ 
lly  hasten  death.  I  heard  my  name  called  on  as  their  prince, 
leir  leader,  their  countryman;  I  heard  voices  calling  on 
i»  to  remember  and  revenge !  Horror-struck,  I  raved  at  the 
igionaries  and  their  tyrant  master  until  I  sank  upon  the 
Tound  in  exhaustion,  covering  my  head  with  my  mantle  that 

might  exclude  alike  sight  and  sound. 

A  voice  at  my  side  aroused  me ;  a  cross  had  just  been  fixed 
A  the  spot,  and  at  its  foot  stood,  preparing  for  death,  the 
Oin  who  had  spoken.  I  looked  upon  his  face  and  gave  an  in- 
rdantary  cry.  For  seven-and-thirty  years  I  had  not  .seen  that 
hoe;  but  I  had  seen  it  on  a  night  never  to  be  erased  from 
my  remembrance  or  my  soul!  I  knew  every  feature  of  it 
tough  all  the  changes  of  years ! 

Manhood  had  passed  into  age ;  the  bold  and  sanguine  coun- 
tenance was  furrowed  with  cares  and  crimes.  But  I  knew  at 
Oboe  the  man  who  had  on  that  night  been  foremost  at  my  call ; 
fre  darmg  rabble-leader  who  had  first  shouted  at  luy  fatal 
Nunmons,  and  maddened  the  multitude,  as  I  had  maddened 
myself  and  him.  He  turned  his  glance  upon  me  at  the  cry. 
His  pale  visage  grew  black  as  death.  The  past  flashed  upon 
^  soul.  He  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  keen  convulsion. 
He  gasped  and  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came.  He  beat 
j^  breast  wildly  and  pointed  to  the  cross  with  dreadful  mean- 
^i'  The  executioner,  a  brutal  slave,  scoffed  at  him  as  a  das- 
^  He  heard  nothing,  but  with  his  pallid  eyes  staring  on 
"■ie  and  his  hand  pointed  upward,  stood  stiffening.  Life  de- 
Wed  as  he  stood!  The  executioner,  impatient,  laid  his 
5'^  upon  him,  but  he  was  beyond  the  power  of  man.  He 
®U  backward  like  a  pillar  of  stone ! 

I  started  from  the  corpse,  and  utterly  unnerved,  looked 
^dly  round  for  some  way  of  escape  from  this  scene  of  de- 
P*if.  As  I  tried  to  penetrate  the  dusk  toward  the  bottom  of 
^^  valley,  Eleazar  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  little  band, 
^ding  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  surrounded  by  soldiers.  I 
bought  no  more  of  safety,  and  plunging  into  the  valley,  forced 
^7  Way  through  the  rocks  and  snowdrifts  until  I  reached  the 
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hrt  «f  Ac  dfcGntj  on  wluch  this  tnue  hero  was  nlxKit  lu  dJL 
JM  tfei^  an  inspBDctnble  f«a«e  uf  spears  stopped  me.  I  in: 
wmsteii,  straggled;  Elrazar's  look  fell  uu  me, u" 
fc  oa  hift  npUfted  couDUnance  showed  as  oncp  bo 
A^ikcai  me  and  how  ealuly  he  was  preiiiUL-d  Uib 
i  bvevelL    itx  stmaitlea  were  useless,  aud  1  had  ^ 
I  swiftness  that  bailie  J  jmni 
lunents  by  the  breaches  li 
aid  be  stopped  or  question^ 

mg,  and  three  stately-loiii 

le,  one  of  the  few  unpopall 

e  paoket  of  letters  was  ba 

I  stood  in  the  shade  of  t 

a  a  nQoment,  nntil  I  sboold  ascertain  whether  Tit 

J  the  three,  I  was  made  the  unwilling  sharer  of  ti« 

5  of  Rome. 

"  All  ^  going  on  well,"  said  one  of  the  readers ;  "  here,  tiitf' 
trw^tit  of  iiMutiers,  my  showy  friend,  Statilius,  seuda, 
piled,  by  his  own  hand,  an  endless  list  of  the  i>oiiips  and  pio~ 
n-saiMus,  games  and  congratulations,  in  the  £ni{>eror's  prog* 
ress  thTv)ugfa  Italy.  The  intelligence  is  not  the  newest  in  the 
wvrld,  but  it  wuuld  break  nir  courtly  friend's  heart  to  think 
that  be  hatl  not  the  happiness  of  giving  it  first.  So  let  hia 
think,  and  so  let  him  worship  the  rising  sun,  until  anothei 
dynasty  ivmes,  and  he  discovers  that  if  this  sun  has  risen  iJ 
tht^  East,  a  much  finer  one  may  rise  in  the  West-  Thus  lunS 
th«  world." 

"War  with  the  Britons,"  read  another;  "they  hit 
marvhed  a  hundred  of  their  uaked  clans  from  the  bills.  Tlw 
remnant  of  the  Druids  are  busy  again  with  their  incantationFi 
and  it  is  motv  than  suspected  that  the  whole  is  stirred  up  I? 
our  incomparable  governor  of  western  Gaul,  who  affects  ihf 
diadem,  like  all  the  ridiculous  governors  of  the  age." 

"Well  then,  he  shall  have  his  wish,"  said  a  third,  "tt"^ 

Emperor  will  give  him,  of  course,  a  court  fit  for  a  rebel:  ^ 

cuuneil,  lietors;  and  bis  palace,  the  Mamertine.     Bat  as  tn 

the  Britous,  I  doubt  if  they  care  one  of  their  own  lea^' 
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:her  he  wears  the  diadem  or  the  halter.  The  sav-  axetterfroi 
probably  been  vexed  by  some  new  attempt  to  *'"«*'*'"*•• 
oney  from  them — the  quickest  way  to  try  the  na- 
ibilities.  They  have  the  spirit  of  trade  in  them  al- 
are  as  keen  in  the  barter  of  their  wolf -skins  and 
s  as  if  they  supplied  the  world  with  Tyrian  cano- 
idian  pearls." 

T  from  Sempronius !  "  was  the  next  topic ;  "  its  ex- 
iglio  and  elaborate  perfumes  would  betray  it  all  the 
;  full  of  scandals,  as  usual,  and  full  of  discontent, 
quite  dismantled,  and  complains  that — the  sex  is 
^ly,  the  seasons  comfortless,  and  mankind  dull ;  a 
ri  that  my  emptiest  of  friends  and  the  best  dresser 
growing  old. " 

3h  the  better  for  his  circle,"  said  another,  sipping 
"  As  for  himself,  while  he  can  flourish  in  curls 
ly,  he  will  be  happy,  the  true  man  of  high  life,  a 
lors,  a  figure  for  actors  to  burlesque,  and  an  invet- 
iness  to  the  world." 

3re  is  a  private  despatch  from  the  Emperor,  and, 
ely  for  human  eyes,  written  in  his  own  most  un- 
and." 

iker  stood  up  to  the  lamp  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
)bserving  him.  His  countenance  and  figure  struck 
it  no  other  word  could  express  than — princely." 
res  were  handsome  and  strongly  marked  Italian, 
)rm,  tho  tending  to  breadth  and  rather  under  the 
ire,  was  eminently  dignified.  His  voice,  too,  was 
i.  I  never  heard  one  that  more  completely  united 
id  majesty.  Here  I  could  have  but  the  shadow  of 
at  I  had  found«Titus;  yet  I  had  that  shadow.  Our 
the  field,  where  we  had  fought  hand  to  hand,  gave 
)llection  of  the  man  before  me.  Titus  might  not 
ong  the  three,  and  nothing  but  seizure  and  ruin  could 
jequence  of  discovering  myself  to  subordinates, 
lews,  it  is  to  be  hoped,"  said  both  the  listeners  to- 
hey  deferentially  watched  his  perusal, 
rhatever ;  a  mere  private  chronicle  in  the  Emperor's 
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■  mwtal  Mrfe;  all  Idada  of  cdditics  together  He  lan^  ilaik 
"fuv  fphiiiM^g  of  &e  Wkut  of  intelligt^uoe  from  Kume,  ■ 
aan  t&al  «mle«s  w«  send  him  some,  the  jHiliUcituiii  nf  tlw  dl 
win  4v  oC  cfl^itmess  or  nis«  a  rebelliou ;  and  Uiat  be  is  lb 
■aAiU-ttardpetscBage  in  tbe  empire  in  beiiigobltge(ltosap|df 
hraa>  fisr  kj  manj  blockheads  aod  keep  up  the  reputatioii  i 
tm  hameak  ■•>  ia  the  midst  of  so  mauy  knaves.  But  he  n 
linaa,  and  for  that  I  am  deeply  grateful,  that  he  has  jMl 
I  yoUen  statue,  which  E  vowed  so  long  ago  Uflf 
I  By  DBiortimate  friend  Britannicus,  and  \» 
B  a  IvDBM  eqnestrian  one  to  me,  to  be  planed  in  till 
~  "    "  »  the  epistle  by  saying  that  imlftss  tl» 

n  speedily  blows  over,  he  shall  be  a  begg»i 
aad  wast  tan  tribniM  foi  a  liTelifaood ;  defends  his  impn** 
titahle  mannsmpt,  which,  he  sajrs,  I  am  imil^ating  as  fast 
I  eaa,  *nd  repeats  hb  old  jest,  that  if  I  were  not  bom  to  lei 
pnnce  and  an  idler,  1  might  have  made  my  bread  bf  TSf 
taleuts  for  forgery." 

Hk  hearers  repaid  the  imperial  merriment  by  itsfiUltnbiiH 
of  k>yal  laughter. 

IKmbt  was  now  at  an  end,  and  I  advanced.  My  step  roiisei 
the  }s«ty,  and  they  started  up,  drawing  their  swords.  M 
\h<r  quiek  eye  of  Titus  recognized  me,  and  satis^dng  his  W' 
ponious  by  a  gesture,  I  heard  him  pronounce  to  tliem:  ''!>/ 
aiitagonist,  the  prince  of  Xaphtali." 

There  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  and  I  addressed  him  '^ 
tiucr. 

"Son  of  Vespasian,  you  are  a  soldier,  and  know  whatfl 
due  to  the  brave.  I  come  to  solicit  your  mercy ;  it  is  the  fii* 
time  tliat  I  ever  stooped  to  solicit  man.  My  brother,  a  fhier 
tain  ("f  Israel,  is  in  your  hands,  condemned  to  the  horrid  d«» 
of  llie  cross ;  he  is  virtuous,  brave,  and  noble ;  save  him. !'" 
yoii  will  do  an  act  of  justice  more  honorable  to  yournai* 
thati  the  bloodiest  ^■ictory." 

Titws  looked  at  me  in  silence,  and  was  evidently  perpl«*i 
then  he  i-etomed  to  his  chair,  and  having  consulted  wi^  W 
Dompaniona,  hesitatingly  said: 

"Prince,  you  know  not  what  you  have  a^kcd.    I  am  IwU"'' 
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e  others,  by  the  Emperor's  commands,  and  they  strictly  are,   ztc  Wfer « 

it  none  of  your  countrymen,  taken  after  the  offer  of  peace, 

ist  live." 

"  Hear  this,  God  of  Israel !  "  I  cried ;  "  King  of  Vengeance, 

»r  and  remember !  " 

"You  are  rash,  prince,"  said  Titus  gi'avely;    "yet  I  can 

irgive  your  national  temper.    With  others,  even  your  ventur- 

ig  here  might  bring  you  into  hazard.     But  the  perfidy  of 

tmr  people  makes  truce  and  treaty  impossible.     They  leave 

Be  no  alternative.     I  lament  the  necessity.     It  is  the  desire 

d  the  illustrious  Vespasian  to  reign  in  peace.     But  this  is 

low  at  an  end." 

He  paused,  and  advancing  toward  me,  offered  his  hand  with 
B»e  words :  "  I  know  that  there  are  brave  and  high-minded 
in«n  among  your  nation.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  valor, 
ft*y,  I  will  call  it  the  daring  and  heroic  contempt  of  suffering 
Mid  death,  that  this  siege  has  already  shown.  I  have  been 
^tness,  too,"  and  he  smiled,  "of  the  prince  of  Naph tali's 
P'owess  in  the  field,  and  I  would  most  willingly  have  such 
^ongmy  friends." 

I  waited  for  the  conclusion. 

"Why  not  come  among  us,"  he  said;  "give  up  a  resistance 
«4fc  must  end  in  ruin ;  abandon  a  cause  that  all  the  world 
•^  to  be  desperate ;  save  yourself  from  popular  caprice,  the 
Science  of  your  rancorous  factions,  and  the  final  fall  of  your 
%?  Be  Caesar's  friend,  and  name  what  possession,  power, 
^  rank  you  will. " 

The  thought  of  deserting  the  cause  of  Jerusalem  was  prof- 
'wition.  I  drew  back  and  looked  at  the  majestic  Roman  as 
^  I  saw  the  original  tempter  before  me. 

"Son  of  Vespasian,  I  am  at  this  hour  a  poor  man  ;  I  may 

*  the  next  be  an  exile  or  a  slave.    I  have  ties  to  life  as  strong 

*  ever  were  bound  round  the  heart  of  man ;  I  stand  here  a 
^Ppliant  for  the  life  of  one  whose  loss  would  embitt(»r  mine ! 
et  not  for  wealth  unlimited,  for  the  safety  of  my  family, 
*^  the  life  of  the  noble  victim  that  is  now  standing  at  the 
^  of  torture,  dare  I  abandon,  dare  I  think  the  impious 
Ought  of  abandoning,  the  cause  of  the  City  of  Holiness." 
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The  pictun*  of  h*r  niin  rose  before  my  eyes,  and  Wilt 
OCVmI  thrir  vnty ;  my  strpngth  was  dissolved ;  my  voicf  vai 
ttlKik«l.  The  Romans  fixed  their  looks  uu  the  grwiind,  alfsetrf 
by  the  sinwrity  of  a  soldier's  sorrow.      I  took  the  hand  tlal 


S  ^sin  offeied. 

*Titn.*!   in  the  nan."  "f 
the  e«rth  is  foU 
mcred.     tier  eriiuiTa 
has  she  been  tramp) 
is  still  the  City  of 
Bktvd  on  her  by  man  t 
a  moBU-nt." 

Titos  stood  at  this,  ax 

"  The  Assyrian  oaine,  the 


'  Being  to  vhom  the  wisdom  i^ 
ju  to  beware.  Jenisaleiu  it 
wrought  her  luiserj— i^&i 
mies  of  the  stranger.  But  fh 
ent,  and  never  was  bloir  iir 
lot  terribly  repaid.     Hearne 

tinned: 

btiest  power  of  the  worfd;  t* 


plandered  her  Temide  and  lea  lier  jjeople  into  raptivity.  Hmr 
Icmg  was  it  t)efore  his  empire  was  a  dreaui,  his  dynasty  fitia- 
guished  in  blood,  and  an  enemy  on  his  throne?  The  Peisiin 
nune;  from  her  pntteetor  he  turned  into  her  oppretwur,  »d 
his  empitv  was  swept  away  like  the  dust  of  the  desert!  The 
Syrian  smote  her :  the  smiter  died  in  agonies  of  remorse,  mi 
where  is  his  kingdom  now?  The  Egyptian  smole  her,  and  whn  I 
now  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies?  Pompey  came— tin 
in%-ineible  eonqueror  of  a  thousand  eitiea,  the  light  of  Ronw, 
the  lord  of  Asia  riding  on  the  very  wings  of  rictorj-.  But  he 
profaned  her  Temple,  and  from  that  hour  he  went  dniru— 
do^^^l,  like  a  millstone  plunged  into  the  ocean !  Blind  counsel, 
rush  ambition,  womanish  fears  were  upon  the  great  statesman 
and  warrior  of  Rome.  Where  does  he  sleep?  What  sanda 
were  eolored  with  his  blood?  The  universal  conqueror  died  > 
sla'i'e  by  the  hands  of  a  slave  1  Crassus  came  at  tlie  head  rf 
the  h-giiiiis ;  he  plundered  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  saiictnary. 
Venp'snee  followed  him,  and  lie  was  cursed  by  the  curse  of 
(lod.  Whei-e  are  the  bones  of  the  robber,  and  his  host?  Go 
ti'iir  tlu'm  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion  and  the  wolf  of  Parthia— 
their  fitting  tomb! 

"  Yon,  too,  son  of  Vespasian,  may  be  commissioned  for  the 
punishment  of  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people.  Tou  nwj 
scourge  our  naked  vice  by  the  force  of  arms;  and  then  jw 
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turn  to  your  own  land,  exulting  in  the  conquest  of  the  a  Wccoonitio 
enemy  of  Rome.  But  shall  you  escape  the  common 
the  instrument  of  evil?  Shall  you  see  a  peaceful  old 
Shall  a  son  of  yours  ever  sit  upon  the  throne?  Shall 
her  some  monster  of  your  blood  efface  the  memory  of 
rtues,  and  make  Home  in  bitterness  of  soul  curse  the 
1  name?  " 

5  grew  pale,  and  shuddering,  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
.    His  companions  stood  gazing  on  me  with  the  aspect 
gazing  on  the  messenger  of  fate, 
ire  Eleazar,"  was  all  that  I  could  utter. 
5  made  a  sign  to  a  tribune,  who  flew  to  bear,  if  not  too 
le  command  of  mercy. 

ie  we  continued  in  a  silence  that  none  of  us  felt  in- 
io  break,  a  door  opened  behind  me  and  an  officer  en- 
It  was  Septimius.     I  seized  him  by  the  thoat. 
lain ! "  I  cried,  "  give  me  back  my  child ;  base  hypo- 
^ve  up  my  innocent  daughter.     Where  have  you  taken 
Lead  me  to  her,  or  die !  " 
5  rose,  in  evident  surprise  and  indignation, 
lat  do  I  hear,  Septimius?    Have  you  been  guilty  of  this 
?     Prince,  let  him  loose  imtil  his  general  shall  hear 
e  has  to  say  for  himself. " 

imius  affected  the  most  extreme  and  easy  ignorance, 
st  noble  Titus,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  saved  my 
om  the  grasp  of  this  hasty  personage ;  but  beyond  that 
nothing  to  say  for  myself  or  any  one  else.  I  never  saw 
ji  before.  I  know  no  more  of  his  daughter  than  of  the 
»f  Abyssinia,  or  the  three-formed  Diana ;  and  by  the 
J,  I  swear  that  I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  under  her 
je,  and  either  a  lunatic  or  a  most  excellent  actor.  Be 
Jew,  if  you  can,  and  acknowledge  that  you  never  saw 
)re  in  your  life." 

3d  in  astonishment ;  his  effrontery  struck  me  dumb. 
1  perceive,  most  noble  Titus,"  he  went  on,  "how  a 
uestion  puts  an  end  to  this  public  accuser's  charges, 
liis  present  state,  whether  affected  or  real,  he  should 
suffered  to  go  at  large ;  suffer  me  to  send  him  to  my 
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■*mm  qUTtPn,  wh«rs  Im^  shall  bv  gnarded,  until  we  at  least  & 
what  brought  tmn  here. " 

"  Ingiate,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  make  me  hate  humiin  natoitl 

i  Better  that  I  had  left  you  to  be  trampled  like  the  vipei  tint 
yoa  are." 
The  daik  eye  of  the  general,  again  turned  on  Sepliimta, 
aeemed  to  require  a  graver  explanation. 
"  Ingiate ; "  retottej  he.  "liy  Jupiter,  the  fellow's  insolem 
is  superb.  For  what  should  I  be  grateful?  but  for  my  esf^ 
from  bis  detestable  hands.  Very  probably  he  figiued  among 
the  rabble  that  would  have  murdered  me  as  they  did  thcni 
of  us;  grateful,  yes,  I  ought  to  be  for  the  lesson  nevei  to' 
venture  within  his  walls  on  the  faith  of  the  traitors  that  hoU 
them.  But  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  most  noble  Titus,  tbti 
you  condescend  too  much  in  listening  to  any  of  this  n3Mt\ 
nay,  that  you  hazard  the  safety  of  the  state  in  hazarding  ywa 
person  within  the  reach  of  one  of  a  race  of  assassins." 

Titus  smiled,  and  waved  back  his  companions,  who,  ontiu 
surmise,  were  approaching  him. 

"  Let  me  be  honored  with  your  commands,"  urged  Septia- 
ius,  "  to  take  this  person  in  charge ;  felon  or  insane,  I  stuH 
speedily  put  him  in  the  way  of  cure." 

A  tribune,  breathless  with  haste,  came  in  at  the  momeBt 
with  a  letter,  which  he  gave  tja  Titus,  and  retired  to  a  distMl 
part  of  the  tent  to  await  the  answer.  The  color  rose  to  the 
Roman's  cheek  as  he  looked  over  the  paper;  he  showed  it  to 
hia  companions,  and  then  put  it  into  my  hand.  I  read  lite 
words: 

"An  assassin,  hired  by  the  chiefs  of  Jerusalem,  yestcrdaj 
passed  the  gates.  Hia  object  is  the  life  of  the  Roman  geuBrai. 
He  goes  under  the  pretense  of  recovering  one  of  his  familv, 
supposed  to  be  carried  off  from  the  city,  but  who  has  never 
left  liis  hoTise.  He  has  communications  with  the  c^mp,  bj 
wliicli  hi'  lau  eiit^T  at  j.ileasurp,  and  the  noble  Titus  can  uol  be 
too  much  on  his  guard." 

The  note  was  in  an  enclosure  from  Cestius,  stating  that  it 
had  just  been  transmitted  to  him  from  a  high  authority  in 
Jerusalem.     I  flung  it  on  the  ground  with  the  scorn  due  to 
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Qch  an  acciisatioiiy  declaring  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  "  my  Dtib  in 
memy  Cestins  to  have  put  his  name  to  a  document  which  so  "•  ^ 
easily  revealed  its  writer." 

"You,  of  course,  Septimius,"  said  the  general,  fixing  his 
penetrating  gaze  on  him,  ^' could  know  nothing  of  this  letter." 

Septimius  entered  on  his  defense  with  seriousness,  and 
Aowed  that  from  the  time  and  circumstances  no  share  in  it 
«oald  he  attached  to  him.  Titus  retired  a  few  steps,  and  hav- 
ing consulted  with  the  oflScers,  who  I  perceived  were  unani- 
i&ouB  for  my  being  instantly  put  to  death,  addressed  me  in 
ttat  grave  and  silver-toned  voice  which  characterized  the  sin- 
gular composure  of  his  nature. 

"  We  have  exchanged  blows  and  pledges  of  honor,  prince, 
bd  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  believe  that  a  man  of  your 
ink  and  soldiership  could  stoop  to  the  crime  charged  here. 
1  truth,  were  none  but  personal  considerations  in  question,  1 
lould  instantly  set  you  free.  But  there  are  weighty  interests 
>nnected  with  my  life,  which  make  it  seem  fitting  to  my 
iends  and  advisers  that  in  all  cases  precautions  should  be 
iken  which  otherwise  I  should  disdain.  To  satisfy  their 
indS|  and  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor's  orders,  I  must  detain 
>u  for  a  few  days.  Your  treatment  shall  be  honorable." 
Septimius  advanced  again  to  demand  my  custody,  but  a 
K>k  repelled  the  request,  and  I  was  directed  to  follow  one  of 
le  secretaries  of  Titus. 
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CHAPTER  LX 
Tlhe  Treatmeni  of  a  Prisoner 

A  TBOOP  of  cavalrj-  were  at  the  tent  door.  We  set  o! 
tlirQU(;h  the  storm,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  camp  reached  I 
large  building  pi-itpled  with  a  crowd  of  high  funttionaries  »t- 
tached  to  Titus  as  governor  of  Judea. 

"  You  must  be  a  prodigious  favorite  with  the  general,"  wii 
my  companion,  as  we  parsed  through  a  range  of  magnificent 
rooms  fumishotl  with  Italian  luxury,  "  or  he  would  nevet  h»« 
Bent  you  here.  He  had  these  chamijers  prepared  for  his  on 
residence,  but  your  countrymen  have  kept  him  too  busy,  and 
for  the  last  month  he  is  indebted  to  them  for  sleeping  ondei 
canvas." 

I  observed  that  "  peace  was  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  bot 
ibat  no  people  could  l>e  reproached  with  contending  too  boldlj 
for  freedom." 

"The  sentiiueut  is  RomaJi,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  let  Hi 
come  to  the  fact.  Titus,  onco  fixed  in  the  government,  would 
be  worth  all  the  fantasies  that  ever  fed  the  declaimed  on  is-- 
dependence.  His  character  ia  [wace,  and  if  he  ever  com«sM 
the  empire,  he  will  make  the  first  of  nionarchs.  You  shouli 
try  him  and  reiiji  the  first  fruits  of  his  talent  for  makiuS 
people  hajipy.  ThiTC,  look  roimd  this  room ;  you  see  everj 
panel  hung  with  a  picture,  a  lyre,  or  a  volume;  what  doW 
that  tell?  " 

"  Certainly  nut  the  habits  of  a  camp ;  yet  he  is  distiuguishf^ 
in  the  ticld." 

"  No  man  mtu'e.  There  isuot  a  rider  in  the  legions  who  ca" 
sit  ahorse  or  thruw  a  lance  better.  He  has  the  talents  of' 
general  besides ;  and  more  than  all,  he  has  the  most  iron  pff 
severance  that  ever  dwplt  in  man.  If  the  two  armies  wereW 
slaughter  each  t)t!ier  until  there  was  but  half  a  dozen  spear 
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ft  between  them,  Titus  would  head  his  remnant  and  Ube  Stnperor 
itil  he  died.  But  whether  it  is  nature  or  the  poison 
5  drank  along  with  Britannicus,  he  wants  the  eternal 
ss  of  his  father.  Aye,  there  was  the  soldier  for  the 
Look,  prince,  at  this  picture,"  and  tell  me  what 
Ilk  of  the  countenance. " 

rew  aside  a  curtain  that  covered  a  superb  portrait  of 
peror.  1  saw  a  countenance  of  incomparable  shrew d- 
centricity,  and  self-enjoyment.  Every  feature  told  the 
ale,  from  the  rounded  and  dimpled  chin  to  the  broad 
jply  veined  forehead,  overhung  with  its  rough  mat  of 
The  hooked  nose,  the  deep  wrinkles  about  the  lips,  the 
ark  eyebrows,  obliquely  raised  as  if  some  new  jest  was 
iig,  showed  the  perpetual  humorist.  But  the  eye  be- 
hat  brow —an  orb  black  as  charcoal,  with  a  spot  of  in- 
rightness  in  the  center,  as  if  a  breath  could  turn  that 
X)  flame — belonged  to  the  supreme  sagacity  and  deter- 
)n  that  had  raised  Vespasian  from  a  tent  to  the  throne, 
secretary,  whose  jovial  character  strongly  resembled 
the  object  of  his  panegyric,  could  not  restrain  his  ad- 
n. 

2re, "  said  he,  "  is  the  man  who  has  fought  more  bat- 
id  more  good  things,  and  taken  less  physic  than  an}-  em- 
bat  ever  wore  the  diadem.  I  served  with  him  from 
n  up  to  tribune,  and  he  was  always  the  same— active, 
and  laughing  from  mom  to  night.  Old  as  he  is,  day 
inds  him  in  his  bed.  He  rides,  swims,  runs,  outjests 
)dy,  and  frowns  at  nothing  on  earth  but  an  old  woman 
physician.  He  loves  money,  'tis  true;  yet  what  he 
s  from  the  overgrown,  he  scatters  like  a  prince.  But 
th  is  inexhaustible;  a  little  rough,  so  much  for  his 
ducation;   but  the  most  curious  mixture  of  justice. 
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and  bursting  with  rage,  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the     setraffn^ 


[peror,  who,  however,  plainly  told  him  that  there  was  no 
^medy,  but  desired  him  to  send  a  dress  of  the  same  cloth  to 
Sie  pdace.  Within  the  week  the  patrician  was  honored  with 
H  message  that  the  Emperor  would  dine  with  him,  and  the 
DMSsage  was  accompanied  with  the  dress  and  an  intimation 
lliat  Vespasian  wished  to  make  it  popular.  Rome  was  in- 
ituitly  ransacked  for  the  cloth,  but  not  a  yard  of  it  was  to  be 
ioond  but  in  the  merchant's  hands.  The  patrician's  household 
must  be  equipped  in  it,  cost  what  it  would.  The  dealer,  in 
j^easant  revenge,  charged  ten  times  the  value,  and  his  fortune 
vas  made  in  a  day. 

"Kow  Titus,  with  many  a  noble  quality,  is  altogether  an- 
oBier  man.  He  abhors  the  Emperor's  rough-hewn  jocularity ; 
k  speaks  Greek  better  than  the  Emperor  does  his  own  tongue ; 
»  a  poet,  and  a  clever  one  besides,  in  both  languages ;  extem- 
porizes verse  with  elegance ;  is  no  mean  performer  on  the  lyre ; 
•ings;  is  a  picture-lover,  and  so  forth.  I  believe  from  my 
■wl  that,  with  all  his  talents  for  war  and  government,  he 
^oald  rather  spend  his  day  over  books  and  his  evenings  among 
poets  and  philosophers,  or  telling  Italian  tales  to  the  ears  of 
•ome  of  your  brilliant  orientals,  than  ride  over  the  world 
•k  the  head  of  legions.  And  now,"  said  my  open-heai-ted 
S^de,  "  having  betrayed  court  secrets  enough  for  one  day,  I 
J^ittst  leave  you  and  return  to  the  camp.  Here  you  will  spend 
your  time  as  you  please  until  some  decision  is  come  to.  The 
^^onsehold  is  at  your  service,  and  the  officer  in  command  will 
*^nd  your  orders.     Farewell !  " 

Captivity  is  wretchedness,  even  if  the  captive  trod  on  cloth 
^^  gold.  My  treatment  was  imperial ;  a  banquet  that  might 
•^ave  feasted  a  Roman  epicure  was  laid  before  me ;  a  crowd 
^f  attendants,  sumptuously  habited,  waited  round  the  table ; 
^usic  played,  perfumes  burned,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
princely  luxury  was  gone  through,  as  if  Titus  were  present  in- 
^d  of  his  heart-broken  prisoner.  But  to  that  prisoner  bread 
^d  water  with  freedom  would  have  been  the  tnier  luxury. 

I  wandered  through  the  spacious  apartments,  dazzled  by 
heir  splendor  and  often  ready  to  ask :  **  Can  man  be  unhappy 
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MM  iu  the  midst  of  these  things?  "  ypt  answering  the  qnesim 
^^^  in  the  pang  of  heart  whiL'h  they  were  so  powerless  to  sciolhit. 
I  took  down  the  richly  blazcmeil  volumes  of  the  WestOB 
poets,  and  while  at  every  line  that  I  unrolled,  I  felt  ho«  muih 
richer  were  their  contents  than  the  gold  and  genuj  that  euciwd 
them,  still  I  felt  the  inadequacy  of  even  their  beauty  and  vigor 
to  console  the  spirit  stricken  by  real  calamity.  I  straj*d  U 
the  crystal  casements,  through  which  the  sunset  had  be^n  lo 
pour  in  a  tide  of  glory.  The  landscajje  was  beaiitifiii-* 
peaceful  valley,  shut  in  with  lofty  eminences,  on  whose  mwbk 
foreheads  the  sunbeajus  wrought  coronets  as  colored  and  fllil- 
tering  as  ever  were  set  with  chrysolite  and  ruby.  The  snot 
was  gone  as  rapidly  as  it  had  come,  and  the  grven  earth,  m 
the  freshness  of  the  bright  hour,  might  almost  be  said  "tn 
laugh  and  sing."  The  air  eame,  la«len  with  the  frRgraiiM  <■! 
flowers.  There  was  a  light  and  joyous  beauty  in  even  ill* 
waving  of  the  shrubs  as  they  shook  off  the  moLsture  in  spark- 
les at  every  wave ;  birds  uinnTuerable  broke  out  into  siriBi 
and  fluttered  their  litt.le  wet  wingti  with  delight  in  the  sur 
ahine;  and  the  rivulet,  still  swelled  with  the  snows,  ran  to' 
pling  and  gurgling  along  with  a  music  of  its  own. 

But  the  true  sadness  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  scattered  evea 
by  the  loveliness  of  external  things.  I  turned  from  the  sun 
and  nature  to  fling  myself  on  my  couch  and  feel  that  when 
a  man's  treasure  is,  there  his  heart  is  also. 

"  What  might  not  in  those  hours  be  doing  in  Jerusalem?" 
mused  I ;  "  what  fanatic  violence,  personal  revenge,  or  public 
license  might  not  be  let  loose  while  I  was  lingering  among  tlie 
costly  vanities  of  the  pagan?  My  enemy  at  least  was  ti«n 
in  the  possession  of  unbridled  authority";  and  the  thought 
was  in  itself  a  history  of  evil.  "  And  where  was  Esther,  my 
beloved,  the  child  of  my  soul,  the  glowing  and' magnificent- 
minded  being  whose  beauty  and  whose  thoughts  were  scarcely 
mortal?  Might  she  not  be  in  the  last  extremity  of  suffering, 
upbraiding  me  for  having  forgotten  my  child ;  or  in  tlie  hands 
of  robbers,  dragginj;  her  delicate  form  through  rocks  »nd 
sands;  or  dying,  without  a  liand  to  succor,  or  a  voice  W 
cheer  her  in  the  hour  of  agony?  " 
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aought  annihilates  timei  and  I  had  lain  one  day  thus  fntbcf 
:ing  from  depth  to  depth,  I  know  not  how  long,  until  j    *     "* 
s  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  usual  endless  train  of  at- 
idants ;  and  the  chief  steward,  a  venerable  man  of  uiy  coun- 
y,  whom  Titus  had  generously  continued  in  the  office  where 
B  found  him,  came  to  acquaint  me  that  the  banquet  awaited 
Ay  pleasure.    The  old  man  wept  at  the  sight  of  a  chieftain 
of  Israel  in  captivity ;  his  heart  was  full,  and  when  I  had  dis- 
iiussed  the  attendants  with  their  untasted  banquet,  he  gave 
^»y  to  his  recollections. 

The  palace  was  once  the  dwelling  of  Ananus,  the   high 
priest  whose  death  under  the  crudest  circumstances  was  the 
**ding  triumph  of  the  factions  and  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  very  chamber  where  I  sat  he  had  spent  the  last  day  of 
W«  life,  and  left  it  only  to  take  charge  of  the  Temple  on  the 
^^  night  of  the  assault  by  the  Idumieans.    He  was  wise  and 
^^rous,  but  what  is  the  wisdom  of  man?    A  storm,  memor- 
^le  in  the  annals  of  devastation,  had  raged  during  the  night. 
Ananus,  convinced  that  all  was  safe  from  human  hostility  in 
this  ravage  of  the  elements,  suffered  the  wearied  citizens  to 
^tire  from  their  posts.     The  gates  were  oi)ened  by  traitors ; 
the  Idumaeans,  furious  for  blood  and  spoil,  rushed  in;  the 
guard,  surprised  in  their  sleep,  were  massacred ;  and  by  day- 
light eight  thousand  corpses  lay  on  the  sacred  pavements  of 
the  Temple,  and  among  them  the  noblest  and  wisest  man  of 
Judea,  Ananus. 

"I  found,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  body  of  my  great  and 
good  lord  under  a  heap  of  dead,  but  was  not  suffered  to  convey 
it  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  I 
brought  his  sword  and  his  phylacteiy  here,  and  they  are  now 
the  only  memorials  of  the  noblest  line  that  perished  since  the 
Maccabee.  In  these  chambers  I  have  remained  since,  and  in 
them  it  is  my  hope  to  die.  The  palace  is  large ;  the  Roman 
senators  and  officers  reside  in  another  wing,  which  I  hav(>  not 
entered  for  years,  and  shall  never  enter;  mild  masters  as  the 
Romans  have  been  to  me,  I  can  not  Ix^ar  to  see  them  masters 
within  the  walls  of  a  chief  of  my  country." 

The  Btory  of  Naomi  occurred  to  me,  but  she  was  so  much 
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Bf  kayt  aC  Umantj  duU  I  forbore  to  renew  tix  oU 

raaae.   AKNUidof  tnuDpeU  andtheoir 

a*  mem  facsnl  fnio)  the  ponaL 

watfitHy  ckangin^  of  Uie  troofie,"  said  tkt 

mgrn  dK  aniTxl  of  officers  from  tlie  wnp) 

after  ni^tfoU  to  sapper,  spend  i  fet 

■re  pnt!.    But  of  them  and  their  pi 

I  kaow  antkoDg.    No  Jew  eotets,  or  desires  to  eok 

tt  Ae  enemies  of  bis  conntiy. " 

Axioor  intempted  him,  and  an  afflraii 

a*  atdfr  for  the  prisoner  in  the  palarr  tn  be  i^ 

ttnet  tiiBBijiient.     The  venerable  stewanl  giX 

rtAa  acvoftsuetoa  leaderof  his  people.    IM 

■MB*  aBfrae,  hat   aierefy  aAed  what  new  alarm  had  Ht 

^  I  kaov  BO  moi?, ''  replied  the  officer,  "  than  that  the  gni' 
cat  has  amT^  here  a  few  minntes  since,  and  that  as  som 
lately  made  on  his  life,  the  coimoil  ban 
r  tn  pat  the  Jewish  poniards  as  much  out  of  hii 
vvr  aa  tfaej'  eaa.  The  order  is  universal,  and  I  am  directed  tn 
kad  Toa  to  your  apartment." 

"Then  let  tfaem  look  to  my  escape,"  said  I ;  "  I  thank  the 
ecuueO  for  this  aerrice.  While  I  continued  above  suspieion, 
tbej  mi^t  hare  thrown  open  every  door  in  their  dungmn.*' 
Bat  anc^  they  thus  degrade  me,  you  may  tell  them  that  t!)*ii 
wall$  should  tie  high  and  their  bolts  strong  to  keep  me  their 

The  coancil  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of  my  opinion,  foi 
my  new  chamber  was  in  one  of  the  tnrreta.  The  lower  floor 
being  occupied  by  the  guard,  there  could  be  no  underminiiig; 
the  smallness  of  the  building  laid  all  the  operations  of  the 
fugitive  open  to  the  sentinel's  eye,  and  the  height  was  of 
itself  an  obstacle  that,  even  if  the  bars  were  forced,  might 
daunt  the  adventurer.  The  steward  followed  me  to  my  den, 
wringing  his  hands.  Vet  the  little  aparbnent  was  not  incom- 
modious ;  there  were  some  obvious  attempts  at  rendering  it  a 
fitter  place  of  habitation  than  usual,  and  a  more  delicate  frame 
than  mine  might  have  found  indulgence  in  its  carpets  and 
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hions.     Even  my  solitary  hours  were  not  forgotten,  and    Saiatbieri 

M  handsome  volumes  from  the  governor's  library  occupied    ^    ^^^^ 

iomer.     There  was  a  lyre,  too,  if  I  chose  to  sing  my  sor- 

irs,  and  a  gilded  chest  of  wine  if  I  chose  to  drink  them 

ly.    The  height  was  an  inconvenience  only  to  my  escape, 

i  a  lover  of  landscape  and  fresh  air  would  have  envied  me, 

'  I  had  the  range  of  the  horizon  and  the  benefit  of  every 

>eze  from  its  four  quarters.    A  Chaldee  would  have  chosen 

for  his  commerce  with  the  lights  of  heaven,  for  every  star, 

m  the  gorgeous  front  of  Aldebaran  to  the  minutest  diamond 

ok  of  the  sky,  shone  there  in  all  its  brightness.     And  a 

ilosopher  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  secluded  comfort  of 

q^t  which,  in  the  officer's  parting  pleasantry,  was  in  every 

Me  "so  much  above  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  LXl 

ctf  Srwini's  NaiTdtii>e 

To  ne,  the  prison  and  U>e  pala<*  wi-re  the  samp.  So  b»- 
lieTPr  in  fate,  and  a  strong  Udicvi-r  lu  the  doctrine  that  in  Al 
infinite  majority  of  casc^  the  unlucky  have  to  thank  ob^ 
tbemselres,  I  «*s  yet  irresistibly  eoQSCJoua  of  my  awn  aUn 
exeeptkm.  Thjt  there  was  an  influence  hanging  over  me  I 
deeply  knew;  that  1  might  as  well  strive  with  the  windiwil 
the  Eniit  of  my  whole  experieuoo ;  and  with  the  loftiestal'. 
cnlatioa  of  thf  wunders  that  human  energy  may  work,  I  ilnr 
doned  myself  uii  principle  to  the  chances  of  the  houi.  !*• 
the  weed  npoji  the  wave,  and  whether  above  or  belo«  tl( 
surface,  I  knew  that  the  wave  vould  roll  on,  aiid  that  Imxl' 
roll  (m  along  with  it.  I  was  ti.j  atom  in  the  air,  and  nh«tJiei 
I  should  float  unseen  forever  or  be  brought  into  sight  b;  th 
gilding  of  some  chance  sunbeam,  my  destiny  was  to  float  ud 
quiver  up  and  ilown;  1  was  the  vapor,  and  whether,  like  4« 
evening  cloud,  my  after-years  were  to  evolve  into  gli 
shapes  and  oolr.irs,  or  I  shi.'uld  creep  along  the  pools  and  «■  j 
leys  of  fortune  till  the  end  of  time—yet  there  I  was,  still  in  I 
fxisteui'e,  and  that  existence  bound  by  laws  incapable  of  tht  | 
choiiv  or  the  i-ajirices  of  man. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  the  true  burden  of  my  great  malediriiflm , 
for  the  eiii-uni stances  of  my  life  were  adverse  to  its  fated  soli- 
tude of  soul ;  its  bitter  conviction  that  there  was  not  a  bang 
miller  the  canopy  of  heaven  whose  heart  was  toward  me.  I 
was  still  in  the  veiy  tumult  of  life  and  battling  with  the  bold- 
est. Public  cares,  jiersonal  interests,  glowing  attachments, 
the  whole  vigorous  activity  of  the  citizen  and  the  soldiM 
were  mine.  I  was  still  husband,  father,  friend,  and  champion; 
my  task  was  difficult  and  grave,  but  it  waa  ardent,  proud,  uA 
animating.  I  was  made  for  this  energy  of  the  whole  man 
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xnaster  of  a  powerful  frame  that  defied  fatigue,  and  was  proof  ^bc  ^ct 
against  the  shari>est  visitations  of  nature ;  and  of  an  intellect 
^hich,  whatever  might  be  its  rank,  rejoiced  in  tasking  itself 
irith  lalK.>rs  tliat  appalled  the  multitude. 

Idlf  as  I  knew  the  ])raise  of  man,  and  sovereign  as  was  my 
Mom  for  the  meanness  which  stoops  to  the  vulgar  ])urchase 
of  popularity'',  I  felt  and  honored  the  true  fame — that  renown 
vhose  statue  is  devot4Hl,  not  by  suspicious  and  clamorous  flat- 
tery of  the  time,  but  by  the  solemn  and  voluntary  homage  of 
the  future,  whose  splendor,  like  that  of  a  new-born  star,  if  it 
take  ages  to  reach  mankind,  is  sure  to  reach  them  at  last,  and 
■hines  for  ages  after  its  foimt  is  extinguished ;  whose  essential 
power,  if  it  l)e  coerced  and  obscured,  like  that  of  a  man  while 
kw  earthly  tenement  still  shuts  him  in,  is  thencefoi'th  to  de- 
velop itself  from  strength  to  strength — the  mortal  putting  on 
inmortality. 

In  the  whirl  of  such  thoughts  I  was  ofU'ii  ciu'ried  away,  to 
tte  utter  oblivion  of  my  peculiar  fate,  for  the  man  and  his  Jis- 
■opiations  were  strong  within  me,  in  defiance  of  the  ccmimand. 
*he  gloom  often  passed  away  from  my  soul,  as  tlie  darkness 
^oesfrom  the  midnight  OvCan  in  the  dash  and  foam  of  its  own 
Raters.     Nature  is  perpetual  and  drives  the  affei-tions,  sleep- 
'ftg  or  waking,  as  it  drives  the  blood  through  the  old  channels. 
*t  was  only  at  periods,  produced  by  strong  <*in*umstant!e,  that 
*  felt  the  fetter,  but  then  the  iron  entered  into  my  soul !     To 
this  i)art'ial  pressure  belongs  the  singular  combination  of  such 
h  fat»^  as  mine  with  an  interest  in  the  world,  with  my  loves 
and  hates,  my  thirst  of  human  fame,  my  reluctance  at  the 
prospect  of  the  common  ills  and  injuries  of  life.     I  was  a  man, 
and  this  is  the  whole  solution  of  the  ])robl(»m.    For  one  remot*» 
evidence  that  I  was  distinct  from   mankind,  1  hiid  t^n  thou- 
sand, direct  and  constant,  that  I  was  th(^  same     r>ut  for  the 
partiality  of  the  pressure  th(M*e  was  a  lofty  ri^ason. 

The  man  who  feels  himself  above  th<^  common  fate  is  in- 
stantly placed  above  the  common  defenses  of  mankind.  He 
may  calumniate  and  ruin;  he  may  bum  and  jdunder;  he  may 
\x'.  the  rebel  and  the  murderer.  F(»ar  is,  aft(»r  all,  the  great 
defense.     But  what   earthly   power  could   intimidate   him? 
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that  time  was  not  made  for  his  being ;  that  the 
impotent;  that  he  should  yet  trample  on  the  grave  ot  Ht 
jadge,  on  the  moldei'ed  throne  of  his  king,  on  the  ini 
soTereignty  of  hia  nation?  With  his  impassireDess,  Mi 
experience,  hia  knowledge,  and  his  passions,  eoneocted  ud 
blackened  bj  ages,  wliat  breast  could  be  safe  against  the  iif 
ger  of  this  tremendous  exile?  Wliat  power  be  secure  agaiiKl 
the  rebel  machination  or  the  open  hostility  of  a  being  investll 
vith  the  strength  of  immortal  evil?  What  was  to  hinder  > 
man  made  familiar  with  every  mode  of  infiuencing  koMi 
passions —the  s^^e,  the  sorcerer,  the  fount  of  traditiim,  At' 
friend  of  their  worshiped  anoestors  —  from  maddening  fli 
multitude  at  whose  head  he  willed  to  march,  clothed  in  lt> 
attributes  of  almost  a  divinity? 

But  I  was  precluded  or  saved  from  this  fearful  caner  If 
the  providential  feeling  of  the  common  repugnances,  hopH^ 
and  fears  of  human  nature.  FaiQ  and  disease  were  instiiK- 
tively  as  much  shunned  by  me  as  if  I  held  my  life  on  th( 
frailest  tcnarf ;  (ieath  wiis  as  fo-rmidaWe  as  mv  nattira!  s'')'!!f^ 
ship  would  suffer  it  to  be ;  and  even  when  the  thought  or 
curred  that  I  might  defy  extinction,  it  threw  but  a  daAa 
shade  over  the  common  terrors,  to  conceive  that  I  must  m- 
dergo  the  suffering  of  death  without  the  peace  of  the  gnn. 
Man  bears  his  agony  for  once,  and  it  is  done.  Mine  might  be 
borne  to  the  bitterest  extremity,  but  must  be  borae  widi  the 
keener  bitterness  of  the  knowledge  that  it  was  in  viun. 

I  was  recalled  from  those  reveries  to  the  world  by  a  pi{ie' 
dropped  through  a  crevice  in  the  rafters  above  my  head.  On 
seeing  its  signature,  "  Septimius,"  my  first  impulse  was  to  tear 
it  in  pieces,  but  Esther's  name  struck  me,  aud  I  read  it  throogli- 

"  You  must  not  think  me  a  villEun,  tho  I  confess  ^pear 
ances  are  much  in  favor  of  the  supposition.  But  I  had  no 
choice  between  denying  that  I  knew  you  and  being  instantij 
beheaded.  This  comes  of  discipline.  Titus  is  a  disciplinariin 
of  the  first  order,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no  man  darw 
acknowledge  any  little  irregularity  before  him:  so  far,  his 
morality  propagates  knaves.      Bat  I  must  clear  myself  of  the 
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large  of  having  acted  disingenuously  by  your  daughter.     I     m  lover 
ike  every  power  that  binds  the  soul  to  witness  that  I  know        "  ***  ^ 
ot  what  is  become  of  her ;  nay,  I  am  in  the  deepest  anxiety 
0  know  the  fate  of  one  so  lovely,  so  innocent,  and  so  high- 
ainded. 

"And  now,  prince,  that  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  your 
bown,  let  me  have  courage  to  disburden  my  heart.  I  have 
kmg  known  Esther,  and  as  long  loved  her.  From  the  time 
when  I  was  first  received  within  your  palace  in  Naphtali — 
md  I  have  not  forgotten  that  to  your  hospitality  I  then  owed 
nrylife— I  was  struck  with  her  talents  and  her  beauty.  When 
tte  war  separated  us  and  I  returned  to  Rome,  neither  in 
Borne  nor  in  the  empire  could  I  see  her  equal.  To  solicit  our 
^on  I  gave  up  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  the  court  for  the 
campaign  in  your  hazardous  country.  I  searched  Judea  in 
^,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  vague  hope  of  obtaining  some 
mteUigence  of  Esther  that  I  solicited  the  command  of  our  un- 
fortunate mission.  There  I  felt  all  hazard  more  than  repaid 
»J  her  sight,  to  me  lovelier  than  ever.  I  will  acknowledge 
^  I  prolonged  my  confinement  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  her  hand.  But  her  religious  scruples  were  uncon- 
?Qerable.  J  implored  her  leave  to  explain  myself  to  you. 
S^en  tliis,  too,  she  refused,  *  from  her  knowledge  of  j'our  de- 
'fiion.'  What  then  was  I  to  do?  Loving  to  excess,  bowil- 
Crd  by  passion,  oppressed  with  disappointment,  and  seeing 
tit  one  object  on  earth,  my  evil  genius  prompted  me  to  act 
le  dissembler. 

"  Under  pretext  of  disclosing  some  secrets  connected  with 
)ur  safety  I  induced  her  to  meet  me,  for  the  first  juid  the 
st  time,  on  the  battlements.  There  I  besought  her  to  fly 
ith  me — ^to  be  my  bride ^to  enjoy  the  illustrious  rank  and 
:e  that  belonged  to  the  imperial  blood ;  and  when  we  were 
ce  wedded,  to  solicit  the  approval  of  her  family.  I  was  sin- 
re;  I  take  the  gods  to  witness  I  was  sincere.  But  my  en- 
jaty  was  in  vain ;  she  repelled  me  with  resolute  sconi ;  she 
arged  me  with  treachery  to  you,  to  her,  to  faith,  and  to 
cred  hospitality.  I  knelt  to  her—  she  spurned  me.  In  dis- 
ictiou,  and  knowing   only   that   to   live  without  her  was 
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wretchrdness,  I  vas  bearing  ber  away  Ua  the  gate  wIi«d  w 
werp  fumunofli^  by  anned  men.  ily  liitigle  atteiiilaiit  M;  1' 
was  orttrpuweied,  and  I  saw  Eatli^r,  luy  lo\-ely  and  belmit 
Esther,  do  monj." 

Tbue  was  an  hooes^  in  thia  full  eoufessioa  that  did 
for  the  writer's  cause  tbftn  fiibtli-r  Ungtiage.  The  i 
Bon&B  had  beeu  severely  tried,  and  w[ii>  oould  expect  frmnt 
soldier  the  srlf-dcnial  thnt  it  might  have  been  hard  tu  dlii 
under  tiie  brow  of  phili>sapby?  Steni  as  time  and  trial  kid> 
made  me,  I  waa  not  petriKtKl  into  a  ixiDt«inpt  for  the  gea«reH 
wealmessea  of  earlier  years ;  and  to  love  a  being  like  Esths 
— what  was  it  bntt/j  U^  just?  \Vhjle  I  honored  the  high 
of  duty  which  repelled  a  lover  so  dangerous  to  a  woguai'i 
heart,  I  pitied  and  forgave  the  violence  of  a  passion  lightaB 
by  unrivaled  loveliness  of  form  and  mind. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  steward,  who  made  a  virturol 
showing  me  the  muir  inspect  tlie  moi*  I  was  treati-d  *ili 
Beverily,  came  in  to  arrange  my  couch  for  the  night;  hpKooli 
snffer  no  inferior  hands  to  approach  the  person  of  ont:  of  th> 
leaders  of  his  fallen  country. 

"  In  tnitli,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  wec«  not  permitted  to  he  you 
attendant  to-night,  my  prince  might  have  been  forgotteu,  ftf 
every  human  being  but  myself  is  busy  in  the  banquet-gallfiy-' 

Sounds  of  instruments  and  voices  arose. 

"  TherBj"  said  he,  "you  may  hear  the  music.  Titus  giws* 
supper  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  the  palace  will 
be  kept  awake  until  daylight,  for  the  Eomans,  with  all  tiiar 
gravity,  are  great  lovers  of  the  table,  and  Titus  is  renowut^ 
for  late  sittings.     Would  you  wish  to  see  the  banquet?  " 

So  saying,  he  unbarred  the  shutters  of  a  casement,  coB" 
manding  a  view  along  the  gallery,  of  which  every  door  and 
window  was  thrown  open  for  the  breeze. 

If  an  ancient  Koman  oonld  start  from  his  slumber  iuta  the 
midst  of  European  Hfe,  he  must  look  with  scorn  ou  its  sb- 
sence  of  grace,  elegajice,  and  fancy.  But  it  is  in  its  festivities, 
anil  most  of  all  in  its  banquets,  that  ho  would  feel  the  incur 
aliJit  linrbari-siii  of  the  Gothic  blood.  Contrasted  with  tbe  fine 
displays  that  made  the  table  of  the  Roman  noble  a  picton 
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id  threw  oyer  the  indulgence  of  appetite  the  colors  of  the  SaUitbfei  vien 
Bigination,  with  what  eyes  must  he  contemplate  the  taste- 


and  commonplace  dress,  the  coai'se  attendants,  the  meager 
nament,  the  want  of  mii'th,  music,  and  intellectual  interest 
-4ke  whole  heavy  machinery  that  converts  the  feast  into  the 
drudgery  of  devouring! 
The  guests  before  me  were  fifty  or  sixty  splendidly  attired 

,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  domestics  equipped  with  scarcely 
Ib«  splendor,  for  no  man  thought  of  coming  to  the  banquet  in 
Aerobes  of  ordinary  life.  The  embroidered  couch,  itself  a 
ibiking  object,  allowed  the  ease  of  position,  at  once  delightful 
h  the  relaxing  climates  of  the  south  and  capable  of  combining 
Hth  every  grace  of  the  human  figure.  At  a  slight  distance 
he  table,  loaded  with  plate,  glittering  under  a  profusion  of 
tmps  and  surrounded  by  couches  covered  with  rich  draperies, 
fas  like  a  central  source  of  light  radiating  in  broad  shafts  of 
fvery  brilliant  hue.  All  that  belonged  to  the  ornament  of  the 
NMid  was  sui)erb.  The  wealth  of  the  patricians  and  tlieir 
>«rpetual  intercourse  with  Greece  made  them  masters  of  the 
*iwst  performances  of  the  arts.  The  sums  expended  on  plate 
^ere  enormous,  but  its  taste  and  beauty  were  essential  to  the 
^tfined  enjoyment  of  the  banquet,  ("opies  of  the  most  famous 
■tatues  and  gi-oups  of  sculpture  in  the  precious  metals,  ex- 
^piisite  trophies  of  Greek  and  Roman  victory,  models  of  the 
celebrated  temples,  mingled  with  vases  of  flowers  and  burning 
perfumes;  and  covering  and  coloring  all  was  avast  scarlet 
^opy,  which  combined  the  groups  beneath  the  eye,  and 
4jew  the  whole  scene  into  the  light  that  a  painter  would  love. 
But  yet  finer  skill  was  shown  in  the  constant  prevention  of 
"latwantof  topic  which  t\ims  conversation  into  weariness. 
here  was  a  rapid  succession  of  new  excitements.  Even  the 
)mmon  changes  of  the  table  were  made  to  assist  this  pur- 
yse.  The  entrance  of  each  course  was  announced  by  music, 
id  the  attendants  were  preceded  by  a  procession  of  minstrels, 
laplet-crowned,  and  playing  Grecian  melodies.  Between  the 
•arses  a  still  higher  entertainment  was  offered  in  the  recita- 
M18,  dramas,  and  pleasantries,  read  or  acted  by  a  class  of 
ofessional  satirists,  of  the  absurdities  of  the  day. 
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•  trf  bade,  laid  ^npa 
^attk.""  ^iHbat  tb*  tnaoit  xmvf,  and  lepeated  Us  p 
Mfia^  -^Efe^  ^BK  he  waa  djii  ifibMigli  to  cu^  to  j« 
-tivsMua  md  gi^  ^  tiu  ^npraor,  h«  atunid  becooM  if 
■iBMtf  aat  haa*  hia  Bna  widt  tke  wocld." 

Tim  laaiaiitBS  a^m  »«•  mied  bj  a  sportiTe  lott«i7,'>i 
wUib  tfta  caaaa  daav  ^ia» — wowtbnes  of  value,  f^miis' 
ffaMB — ■■MSBm  aantf  aB  «p^i3m,  or  a  caiicatore.  *" 
mtA  wiA  a  theatric  dance  by  tb«  d 
I  flf  Ac  1^,  and  tlnf  finest  forms  a 

1  Ionia  displayed  the  rtwyH 
t  fli^t  Df  Jason,  th^  fate  of  Semdv. 
e  OtWr  of  tlMiT  bnHiaat  fietitxis.  In  the  presence  tt 
tkia  mid  diipligr  sat,  tempeiing  ita  sportiveness  by  the  nu^ 
*^y  rtf  r^ligina,  the  three  great  tutelar  idols  of  Rome— Jniti 
•Juh'i,  and  Minerva,  cf  colossal  height,  throned  at  the  headd 
th*-  IihII;  Munplrting,  false  as  they  were,  the  most  singul» 
Kpd  (lujiKlinft  wHnl>inatii>n  that  man  fversaw,  of  the  delight  o! 
U)ii  H«iiM!H  with  the  delight  of  the  mind. 
To  mil  human  delight  was  always  a  source  of  enjoymoti 
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in  the  Bounds  of  the  harps  and  flutes  and  the  pleasant  trbe  stewac^ 
ami  of  cheerful  voices  I  was  not  unwilling  to  forget  the      isattban 
from  which  I  listened.    But  the  prisoner  can  not  long  for- 
his  oelly  and  closing  the  casement  I  walked  away. 
Little  I  ever  thought/'  sighed  the  old  steward,  "of  seeing 
;  sight.    But  all  nations  have  fallen  in  their  time,  and  per- 
8  the  only  wonder  is  that  Israel  should  have  stood  so  long. 
B  still  stranger  to  my  eyes  to  see  that  gallery  as  it  is  to- 
ht.    It  is  fifteen  years  this  very  day  since  I  saw  the  light 
lamp  or  the  foot  of  man  within  those  casements.** 
Yet,"  said  I,  "the  great  Ananus  lived  as  became  his  rank, 
I  there  were  then  no  dangers  to  disturb  him  in  the  midst  of 
people." 

But  there  was  one  terrible  event  which  made  those  walls 
lallowed ;  nay,  even  in  this  spot  I  would  not  remain  alone 
mgh  the  night  to  have  the  palace  for  my  own." 
>  rich  strain  of  music  that  ushered  in  some  change  in  the 
•lays  of  the  banquet  interrupted  my  question,  while  the 
man's  coimtenance  assumed  something  of  the  alarm  which 
escribed. 

rhat  sound,"  said  he,  shuddering,  "  goes  to  my  heart.  It 
e  same  that  I  heard  on  the  night  of  death.  On  that  night 
Jian,  the  only  son  of  my  great  master,  was  to  be.  wedded 
18  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Hebron,  and  that  gallery  was 
out  for  the  wedding-feast.  All  the  leaders  of  Jerusalem 
there,  all  the  noble  women,  all  the  chief  priesthood ;  all 
grandeur,  wealth,  and  beauty  of  our  tribe.  But  Mattlian 
not  the  son  of  his  father's  mind.  He  had  fled  from  his 
jr's  roof  years  before,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
caravan  passing  through  Galilee  dreaded  the  name  of 
han,  for  he  was  bold ;  the  chief  of  the  hills  saw  his  f ol- 
rs  flying  from  his  side,  for  deadly  was  the  spear  of  Mat- 
;  but  he  was  generous,  and  often  the  slave  rejoiced  in  the 
ting  of  his  chains,  and  the  ]>easant  saw  his  flocks  cover 
'alley  again  by  the  arm  and  the  bounty  of  Matthau. 
'.  saw  him  on  the  day  when  he  returned ;  danger  or  sor- 
had  wrought  a  change  in  him  like  the  passing  from  youth 
;e.    His  strength  was  gone,  and  his  voice  was  broken,  like 
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WK.  -ii^  -r'iL~  \i  ..ni  -jai  3i?a»;3  .iO  dw  brink  of  the  tuneh  giiTi. 
I  amm  ftwiw  ww|m  over  tun,  but  gave  ium  welcome;  i  ^^ 
paisH  w  fflbi  witb  n^oteing  for  tbe  coming  badiritl 
>fein..  lac  be  (aok  no  delist  in  tbe  fea^t.  nvitW  in  U 
MB  rf  MOtt  ur  tK  Ae  TtMee  of  tfap  siuK^r.     H'.'  waDJMi 

■i^RiiC^to  OM^  IB  ifae  deaezt  anil  Che  prej  again.  Diitsife 
■■la  «■■•  feacHBiBf  to  be  baud  in  Jenualein,  anil  be  ftl 
Ma»lftBhMteaf  lfee«a  otw.  Ooias,  the  man  of  blood,  it 
Myaat  Ibb  aato  tft*  auiut  vays  of  cotiapiracy  against  o 
o^i^H^     Ha  km'  '  I  anti  his  temper  high,  andk 

«■■  mm^  ^amm,  ■*  etate  game  bj  a  Tilliiii  i 

^MuA  i^  Ab  ^DMhh  oar  nobles,  oa\.y  to  sell  IJ 

*^b  9>*  lao^  1^  by  daj;  withdrew  frmn  b 

MH^^i^iM  ^  ka  E  lut  himself  up  in  the  ving  i 

tfapak^^i^BCiB*^  In  this  room  I  have  w 

^■^  taiHC  ikHMi^  Ig  winter  nights,  and  grkitl 

bmtAb  ili^iHaHMBai  id  he  was  among  tbe  nnh^- 

"AtkritBiAaigBV^wiiih     t  upon  him.     HewentfnA' 
te  taafc  AAglA  ia  ike  hocse  and  the  chariot,  in  the  ^t3», 
h4  tke  feart^  and  the  die.     His  father,  that  he  might  biw 
hat  pooBDcitf  befigve  he  die^i.  counseled  him  to  take  t«  viCe  T 
Thmar,  tbe  noUeat  of  the  dangfaters  of  Hebron.    The  day  u!   | 
ifae  maRnge  was  ^pranted.     On  that  day  I  saw  him  conu   I 
fexn  the  eonnnl-hall,  after  receiving  the  congratulationi  of    i 
!bis  bieada.    I  saw  him  passing  along  to  his  chamber,  but  I 
daied  not  cniaa  him  on  his  way.     He  thought  that  he  was    | 
alone,  and  then  he  gave  way  to  his  agony.     Ifever  did  I  be- 
bold  such  a  countenance  of  wrath  and  wo.     It  was  bloattd 
with  pn>digal  living,  and  it  was  now  flushed  with  wise.    He 
raved,  he  rent  his  bridal  raiment  and  cast  it  from  him :  lie 
wept ;  he  knelt  and  cursed  the  hour  he  was  bom.    I  rem^ied 
in  my  refuge,  yet  more  in  fear  of  his  countenance  than  of  hi* 
sword.     He  took  letters  from  his  bosom,  read  them,  and  then 
scattered  their  fragments  in  the  air.     Ue  tott«red  toward  me, 
and  T  dreaded  hia  rage,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  hia  mind 
was  gone.     He  was  talking  to  the  air;  he  clasped  his  handt 
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rildly;  his   face  was   covered  with  tears;   he  implored  for  trbestnn 
HiBtsjf  and  fell.     I  hastened  to  bear  him  to  a  couch ;  he  saw    sri5<aro( 
Me  not,  but  cried  out  against  himself  as  a  betrayer  and  a  mur- 
deier,  the  fugitive  from  honor,  the  criminal  marked  by  the 
ktnd  of  Heaven. 

"  I  called  for  help.  His  mountaineers  rushed  in ;  they  re- 
inlfled  me ;  and  chiding  him  in  their  barbarian  tongue,  and 
neming  accustomed  to  those  fits  of  sorrow,  carried  away  in 
tkeir  arms  the  noble  Matthan,  crying  like  a  child. 

"The  evening  fell,  and  I  saw  him  ride  foi-th  at  the  head  of 
Us  kindred  to  bring  home  the  bride.  The  wretchedness  of  tlie 
4ty  had  passed,  and  those  who  looked  only  on  the  lofty  bear- 
ing and  heard  the  joyous  language  of  the  leader  of  that  train 
Would  have  thought  that  sorrow  had  never  touched  his  heart. 
I  watched  for  his  return  with  anxiety,  for  I  deemed  hiui  uu- 
IttUowed. 

"But  all  was  well;  the  bridal  train  returned.  Matthan, 
glittering  in  jewels,  came  proudly,  reining  a  steed  white  as 
the  snow.  The  harp  and  trumpet,  the  chorus  of  the  singers, 
fte  light  of  the  torches,  and  the  glitter  of  the  youths  and 
Buudens  who  danced  before  the  bride  made  me  forget  every- 
fting  but  the  joy  of  seeing  peace  among  us  once  more.  Hut 
^  the  banquet  the  wonder  of  all  Was  the  bridegroom  himself. 
Load  as  the  guests'  voices  were,  his  voice  was  the  loud(^st ; 
16  laughed  at  everything,  as  if  he  had  never  known  a  care  in 
he  world,  or  was  never  to  know  one  again.  The  jest  wjis 
ever  out  of  his  lips ;  and  when  he  pledged  the  eu})  to  tlu^ 
ealth  of  the  company  or  the  fair  bride — and  often  he  ])le(lgi»d 
;  that  evening — he  always  said  something  that  raised  shoutH 
f  applause.  I  once  or  twice  passed  near  him,  but  he  had 
iped  every  sign  of  grief  from  his  features,  and  if  lu»  set^nied 
>  be  mad  with  anything,  it  was  with  joy.  The  gallery  rang 
ith  admiration,  and  not  less  with  surprise,  for  he  had  shut 
imself  up  so  long  from  the  people  that  he  was  almost  un- 
nown,  and  the  world  is  generally  good-natured  enough  to  in- 
ent  a  character  for  those  who  will  take  no  trouble  to  make 
ne  for  themselves.  Some  had  set  him  down  for  intolerable 
aaghtiness ;  others  for  fear  of  mixing  in  the  growing  tumults ; 
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«  St  otlicrs  for  a  dealer  in  the  blaek  arts,  and  stiU  other*  tat  ( 
luirre  foot.  Hut  now  opiDiuDH  VFere  alti.'i'i'tl,  and  t^very  rcm<i 
litH  trilx:  was  loud  in  wouder  at  the  talents  hv  bail  su  InngM 
iu  retiivment. 

'*  I  waH  standing  iu  the  train  of  the  High  Pne:$t,  iieu  III 
central  c»u>emfnt,  through  which  jou  may  now  see  the  tlinot 
of  Tilus.  My  eyes,  I  know  not  why,  strayed  to  this  towet;  I 
marked  a  feeblu  lamp,  a  form  rushing  backward  and  ionti 
iu  (jestuii-i*  iif  violfut  sorrow.  A  foot  beside  me  mailf  ini 
There  stood  Matthan  with  his  eyes  fised  upon  the  towet.  Bill 
his  mind  waa  gum-.  He  looked  like  a  man  stricken  iiiluHlDU- 
lle  saw  me  uot;  hv>  aaw  not  the  guests;  he  saw  notkinfhilt 
the.  feeble  lauiji,  the  hurrying  form. 

"The  chorua  of  tlie  singing  women  annonm^d  ikittt 
bride  was  alMiut  to  come.     I  looked  n]i  at  the  tower ;  the  lonf 
v/as  twinkling  its  last,  and  the  form  was  still  seen  wringing 
its  haiida.     The  hymn  began  that  denotes  the  veiling  of  the  I 
bride  i  but  my  eyea  were  fixed  on   the  dying  light  and  lie  1 
form,  whieh  now  held  a  cup  in  its  hand.    A  shriek  waskiarii  1 
80  wild  that  the  guests  spraug  from  their  seats  in  alarm  ind  1 
astonishment.     My  pje  turned  u])on   Matthan,  but  lie  ^>i  1 
summoned  up  his  strength,  and  tbo  I  saw  him  shake  in  evetj  | 
limb,  his  proud  Up  wore  a  smile. 

"Clasping  his  hiuid  upon  his  brow,  he  abruptly  turned  from  I 
the  window  aJid  demanded  why  the  bridal  attendants  delayed 
the  comijig  of  the  princess  of  Hebron.  The  lamp  had  no» 
disapjjeared,  and  the  tower  waa  in  darkness  again.  The  por 
tals  were  at  length  thrown  open  and  the  bride  was  led  uple 
the  canopy  Ijeneath  which  tlie  bridegroom  stood.  He  raised 
the  veil.  His  countenance  was  instantly  transformed  into 
horror.  He  uttered  no  cry,  but  stood  gazing.  The  bride  let 
fall  the  veil  again,  and  taking  bis  hand,  led  him  slowly  and 
without  a  word  down  the  hall. 

'■  Xone  checked  this  strange  ceremony ;  noDe  dared  to  check 
it.  We  were  deprived  of  all  power  by  astonishment.  The 
High  I'l-iest  himself  stood  with  his  venerable  hands  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  he  felt  that  evil  was  come  upon  his  house. 
The  wedded  pair  walked  in  silence  through  the  long  range  of 
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cYiainbers  to  the  tower,  and  as  they  passed,  the  numberless  at- 
tendants felt  themselves  bound  by  mystt^rious  awe.     But  our 
senses  at  length  returned,  and  Ananus,  in  the  full  dread  of 
inisfortune,  yet  bold  to  his  dying  hour,  suffered  none  to  go 
before  him.    We  found  the  door  of  the  tower  bai-red,  and  long 
smnmoned  Matthan  to  come  forth  and  relieve  our  fears  lest 
•ome  des])erate  invention  of  sorcery  had  been  played  upon 
kim.    No  answer  was  returned,  and  we  forced  the  door. 

"  What  a  sight  was  there !  Two  corpses  lay  side  by  side. 
The  blood  still  trickled  from  the  bosom  of  the  unfoi-tunate 
Matthan.  I  raised  the  veil  of  the  bride ;  the  hue  of  poison 
'^as  uix)n  the  lips,  but  they  were  not  the  lips  of  the  princess 
^  Hebron.  The  countenance  was  Arabian,  and  of  exceeding 
*^eauty,  but  wan  and  wasted  by  sorrow." 

"Who,  then,  was  his  strange  companion  in  the  hall?"    I 
^ked. 

The  ianswer  was  given  with  a  shudder.  "  I  know  not,  but  it 
deemed  scarcely  a  being  of  this  world.  A  new  confusion 
^trose.  The  moimtaineers,  on  hearing  of  tlie  death  of  their 
lord  and  still  more  of  that  noble  creature  in  whom  tliey  hon- 
ored the  race  of  their  chieftains,  demanded  vengeance :  tliey 
were  too  fierce  to  listen  to  reason,  and  our  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  unhappy  truth  only  kindled  their  rage.  Simitars 
were  drawn,  blood  was  shed,  and  tho  the  barbarians  were 
repelled,  yet  they  plundered  tlie  wing  of  the  ])alace  and  bore 
off  the  infant  offspi-ing  of  their  dead  mistress,  the  last  scion 
of  an  illustrious  tree  that  was  itself  so  soon  to  feel  the  ax. 

"  I  saw  the  unfortunat-e  and  guilty  Mattlian  laid  in  the  sep- 
ulcher  of  his  fathers— the  last  that  ever  slept  there,  for  his 
great  sire,  worthy  of  being  laid  in  the  monument  of  kings, 
was  denied  the  honors  of  the  grave  by  his  murderers.  Yet 
he  sleeps  in  the  noblest  of  all  graves ;  his  memory  is  treasured 
in  the  love  and  sorrows  of  his  country. 

"  It  was  discovered  that  Matthan,  during  his  wanderings  in 
the  desert,  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  sheik.  He  loved 
her  with  the  violence  of  his  nature,  but  the  prospects  which 
oi)ened  to  him  on  his  n^turn  to  his  country  made  him  shrink 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Arabian  bride.    Yet  to  live 
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CHAPTER  LXn 
A  Prisoner  in  the  Tower 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  sounds  arose  not  unsuited  to  his  confu9i< 
Ue.  But  my  faith  in  the  legend  did  not  amount  to  so  sudden  *"*^* 
ftnalization,  and  I  looked  toward  the  banquet.  There,  from 
rtatever  motive,  everything  was  in  sudden  disturbance.  The 
gBests  were  hurrying  from  the  tables.  Many  had  thrown  the 
military  cloak  over  their  festal  robes ;  some  were  in  the  ad- 
joining apartments  hastily  equipping  themselves  with  arms 
•i»d  annor.  A  group  was  standing  round  Titus,  evidently  in 
•nxious  consultation.  In  the  spacious  grounds  below,  horse- 
^^  were  mounting  and  attendants  huriying  in  all  directions. 
The  calls  of  the  clarion  echoed  through  the  couits ;  shortly 
•fter  a  large  body  of  cavalry  came  wheeling  round  to  the 
portal  of  the  gardens,  and  Titus  went  forth,  conspicuous 
•Diong  the  bustling  crowd  for  his  manly  composure.  He  gave 
some  orders  which  were  despatched  by  tribunes  galloping  as 
*or  their  lives;  then  mounting  his  charger,  rode  slowly  through 
^6  gates  at  the  head  of  his  stately  company,  himself  the  most 
*^tely  of  them  all. 

The  woods  surrounding  the  palace  soon  intercepted  the 
^®w  of  the  imperial  troop ;  and  after  straining  my  eyes  as 
^^%  as  I  could  see  the  glitter  of  a  helmet  by  the  waning 
'^oon,  I  turned  to  my  casement  to  make  that  prayer  for  the 
■^^  of  Jerusalem  which  had  been  nightly  on  my  lips  from 
^^  hour  when  they  first  could  pronounce  the  name.  From 
^^  dungeon  has  that  supplication  risen ;  from  the  mine ;  from 
'®  Bands  of  the  wilderness ;  from  the  shores  of  the  farthest 
^^ ;  from  the  bosom  of  the  rolling  waters ;  from  the  fires 

^he  persecutor ;  from  the  field  before  the  battle ;  from  the 
1<1  covered  with  its  dead;   from  the  living  grave  of  the 
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mnnk ;  from  the  oavera  of  the  robber ;  from  the  paW; 
'   from  till!  Hcaffutil ! 

Wliile  1  coiitiuued  in  tbla  out|Kiariug  of  the  soul,  wKli  ^ 
eyes  lixml  on  thi-  cloudy  worlil  alxive,  il  pulf  wfleclioD  ^nr^ 
iiviir  the  luasiteH  of  i-olling  vapor;  it  liiigvrei),  f atlf tl, ;ui^ aqj 
covered  the  liirtli ;  suddenly  a  tierce  lustt-r  turned  Ibc  lo« a 
hoary  <)lou<ia  iuto  the  coii       '  'onflagratkui. 

"Thure  is  an  attack  <  lii.*i-  thu  c-ncmy's  canipoTll 

(■ity,"  I  exdaimed  to  my  <u.         lion.    "Daybreak  itcaunotl 


Bti  half  an  hour  souhiIimI.  Hi 
ie  through  thai  ciiaiuben, 


forthe  middlo  watch  has  ui 
me  to  escape;  be  but  my 
nanii?  yuur  recompense." 

TUa  aleward  wniug  hie  helpltwa  haiida,  aitd  olTen-d  biti 
to  my  service,  but  desciibed  the  precautions  of  my  jaiM 
fully  that  1  ^ve  up  the  idea.  Still  1  was  tossed  by  ana 
thouglitn.  I  heard  the  treading  of  the  giiai-d  until  its  i«i 
reiioe  irritated  ine.  The  moanings  of  the  wind  through 
trees  told  that  a  storm  was  rising,  and  to  get  rid  of  tlw 
easy  conHiet  between  the  desire  of  sleeji  and  the  difficult 
shutting  out  thought,  I  rose  aud  watched  the  progress  of  1 
tempest. 

The  lightnings  tiashed  in  broad  beams  through  the 
and  the  i-ain  fell  with  the  violence  of  the  southern 
But  thitiugh  tlie  flash,  deepening  again,  shone  the  red  illn 
nation  above  the  city,  and  neither  the  roar  of  the  wind  nor' 
da-sli  of  tho  descending  deluge  could  extinguish  the 
that,  remote  as  they  were,  I  knew  to  be  shouts  of  battle. 
measured  the  tower  with  my  eye ;  I  tried  the  strength  of 
bara;  but  the  attempt  only  served  to  disturb  my 
who  had  survived  his  sorrows  long  enough  to  sleep 
as  if  there  wei-e  not  a  wo  on  earth. 

"I  am  glail,"  said  he,  "that  you  awoke  me,  for  I 
ilreaming  the  story  of  my  unfortunate  lord  and  his  sod 
again. " 

"  The  natui-al  result  of  yonr  having  so  lately  renewed  il 
recollection. " 

"Aye,  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  room  under  the  pal* 
roof  where  .some  heart  is  not  trembling  to-night  with  ghostl 
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a  peasant's  thatch  where  the  death  of  Matthan  and    a#f4nre  i 
ian  has  not  made  pale  faces ;  and  whei*e  men  tell  of 

groom  stricken  in  his  hour  of  pride.    But powers 

n  preserve  us !  look  there !  " 

ed,  but  it  was  to  the  old  man,  whose  countenance 
lue  with  the  idea  that  he  had  wrought  his  imagina- 
hazai'dous  extreme.  I  took  his  cold  hand,  and  tell- 
that  I  felt  unable  to  sleep,  gently  laid  his  stiffened 
the  couch  and  bade  him  try  to  rest.  But  his  eye 
rough  the  casement  till  I  followed  its  direction,  yet 
r  the  added  belief  that  he  was  overcome  by  the  com- 
ers of  the  household ;  for  to  me  tenfold  darkness  lay 
ry  object  from  the  ground  to  the  battlements, 
lentally  glanced  at  the  gallery,  and  there  I  saw  a 
ight  and  shadowy,  passing  backward  and  forward  in 
a  quivering  lamp!  My  surprise  was  more  startling 
ould  venture  to  communicate  to  my  companion,  al- 
aost  paralyzed  with  fear.  But  if  I  had  conjured  up  a 
to  give  force  to  the  tale,  none  could  have  been  more 
imilar.  The  figure  was  enveloped  in  robes  whose 
I  could  perceive  even  across  the  court ;  the  gestures, 
huriy  of  the  pacings  through  the  chamber,  the  gen- 
)f  wo  and  distraction,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  In 
;  of  the  silence  I  heard  the  creaking  of  bolts  and  tlie 
lains  that  seemed  to  be  at  my  side.  A  single  word 
but  that  word  was  terribly  comprehensive — "  Death !" 
d  was  uttered  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  that  left  the  imagi- 
ne to  shape  the  picture  with  what  sullenness  it  willed  I 
e  sound  was  scarcely  uttered  when  I  heard  a  shriek, 
jver  told  of  wo;  saw  the  figure  sink  down,  and  the 
ver  and  expire !  The  old  man  had  seen  what  I  liad 
the  natural  feebleness  of  age  left  him  a  mere  help- 
to  superstitious  fear,  and  no  attempt  to  explain 
gular  coincidences  could  calm  him.  He  was  con- 
at  the  vengeance  that  had  stricken  his  master's  house 
abroad,  and  that  he  had  beheld  its  minister.  Re- 
ce  was  in  vain,  and  he  sank  alternately  into  reveries 
tupefaction  of  spiritual  terror. 
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I  tt-mifJ  him  with  the  inoiv  interest  from  my  being  not 
■ttogether  unimpiessed  nrith  the  possibility -that  his  alinu 
vera  just.  I  VM  do  betierer  in  the  Tolgaj  nAnallTee  di 
niperatitioa.     Bat  nature  has  her  mysteries! 

While  I  sat  beside  the  couch  and  watched  the  ebb  and 
of  lifie  in  a  fnme  that  1  Bometimes  expected  to 
gire  way,  a  janing  <■■{  holts  again  struck  my  ear. 
with  a  strange  emotit>ii.  The  old  man  had  heard  it,  and  in  k 
new  coDTuIsion  gntsjied  both  my  h;inds  and  held  meclae. 
The  sound  retumt'd:  it  increased;  I  saw  the  wall  of  the 
tower  open  and  the  lii^nn-e  stand  before  me. 

"It  is  she;  it  is  >h.-l  "  shudderingly  murmured  my  com- 
panion, fixing  his  t-y^a  on  it  aud  holding  me  with  the  clasp  of 
agony. 

The  heart  beat  lond  within  me ;  but  I  interposed  myself  ^ 
tween  the  corpae-like  being  whom  I  held  in  my  arms  and  tin 
aneaitfaly  visitant,  and  demanded  "  for  what  purpose  it  htd. 
come."  The  figure  started  as  I  spoke;  then  gazing  latently 
on  me  as  I  turned  to  the  light,  threw  the  mantle  from  its  foie- 
head  and  fell  at  my  feet.  The  lovely  Kaomi  was  the  spectaf 
Yet  perfectly  guiltless  of  the  ghostly  (wtency  of  her  pre*- 
ence  and  the  unfilial  alarm  into  which  she  bad  thrown  hff 
adoptt'd  father,  whom  she  was  delighted  to  find,  but  whom 
she  candidly  acknowledged  "she  never  dreamed  of  findiDj 
there." 

"The  tower  contains  a  prisoner,"  said  she  trembliagl.Vi 
"  who  must  be  saved  this  night,  for  to-morrow  at  daybreak  \> 
hi.s  dreadful  hour.  I  knew  that  he  would  be  condemnedj  »M 
we  agreed  on  a  signal,  by  which  I  was  to  learn  when  the  tiiM 
was  fixed.  I  have  watched  all  night  for  it,  and  almost  te- 
trayed  myself  by  a  cry  of  horror  that  I  could  not  suppress  rt 
the  sight  of  that  signal  just  now.  I  had  no  resource  but  to 
bear  my  own  message,  and  assist  him  myself  in  escaping  from 
this  place  of  sorrow." 

"  Uut,  my  child,  who  is  the  prisoner,  or  where  is  he?  " 

She  blushed  and  said  :   "  One  who  saved  me  when  the  world 
was  against  me.      He  rescued  mefi-omthe  htinds  of  barbarians 
— and  could  I  leave  him  to  perish?  " 
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**Lead  on  then,  and  without  delay,  for  daybreak  is  not  far.  tMMtbUifi 
nt  how  shall  we  find  our  way  to  his  dungeon?  "  *  Prwonc 

"I  paid  high,"  said  she,  "for  my  knowledge  of  this  tower, 
nd  it  has  no  concealments  from  me.     Remove  this  bar." 

I  drew  out  a  slender  iron  rod ;  a  door  deep  in  the  wall  gave 
ray  and  disclosed  a  winding  stair,  by  which  we  descended. 
S^e  found  the  prisoner  writing,  and  so  earnestly  occupied  that 
nr  footsteps  did  not  interrupt  him. 

"There,"  soliloquized  he  as  he  ran  his  eye  down  the  epistle. 
''I  think,  my  masters  if  not  the  better,  some  of  you  will  be 
te  wiser  for  my  labors.  Home  truths  are  the  truths,  after 
ill.  Titus  will  learn  what  a  set  of  incurable  reprobates  he 
^  about  him,  and  by  this  time  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  care 
M  little  for  mankind  as  mankind  ever  cared  for  me,  I  shall 
do  the  state  service ;  from  my  gibbet  turn  reformer  and  make 
^  scaffold  popular.  And  now,  for  the  farewell  to  my  lady 
u»dmy  love." 

He  sighed  and  threw  down  the  pen. 

"No,  my  Naomi,  I  can  say  nothing  half  so  fond  or  half  so 
stter  as  my  feelings  would  have  me  say  at  this  moment. 
*^ould  that  I  had  never  seen  you,  if  we  are  to  part  so  soon. 
^Gt  why  should  I  regret  to  have  known  innocence  and  beauty 
^  their  perfection?  No,  my  love,  rosy  was  the  hour  when  1 
^  saw  yon,  and  proud  is  even  the  parting  hour  that  tells  me 
Could  have  loved  so  noble  a  being — but  all  is  better  as  it  is. 
ow  could  I  have  borne  to  see  you  following  the  fortunes  of 
Wanderer,  of  a  man  without  a  country  or  a  name?  Then 
Jewell,  my  Naomi  dearest,  fai'ewell ;  you  were  the  gleam  of 
nshine  in  my  cloudy  day,  the  star  in  my  dreary  night,  and 
lile  my  heart  beats  you  shall  be  there.  Your  name  shall  be 
5  last  upon  my  lips,  and  if  there  be  thought  beyond  the 
ive,  you  shall  be  remembered,  and — oh,  how  deeply — 
-ed ! " 

[  had  been  on  the  point  of  disturbing  his  meditation,  but 
^mi,  with  the  fine  avarice  of  passion,  would  not  lose  a  syl- 
►le.  She  held  me  back,  and  implored  me  by  her  countenance 
let  her  have  the  full  confession  of  her  lover's  faith.  That 
kutiful  countenance  ran  through  all  the  shades  of  feeling, 
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lu«L«t»d  OD  intrmiptiiiK  tbaepwwrniiiiM  <i<AefDnl:aii«ti 
KwHBi  Uiaad  tliU  >fav  miut  btwr  no  ■«■«.  ^  *«U  A 
nnrn-  hnt  Wrarlf  tlw  plramuv  of  tint  aaffcw.  A  ■^•li 
vwlM  fntm  tiie  pnaoopr's  b>«rt  vaa  M^ord.    Be  nn 

DiMiTiothtni;  bal  the  otuuin that  pnteeU  tbcn>i«HMa 
1mv«'  finivontM  from  Iwuigtnit  tke  goaid  ajWB  at.  Haf 
i!y«>  wwB  oMi^t  BUS  «h«Cfi  i  skud  in  ohadov,  nd  he  ifl 
fcnrai4  to  oTorpown-  Uw  intruder.  Bat  the  Unp  wid 
bnsi  lb>  tNMmnter,  ud  Ufting  hii  hands  ud  cjm  ■  «> 
•HMit  W  hutglMKi  w  Lwdly  u  he  had  iipnkaa. 

*  In  ihv  namp  iif  all  Ut«  won<k-ra  of  the  worid,"  euU 
h«v  •■  aw  j'i«i  hen*  i*n>?  Wliere  are  we  to  meet  i«KrtT 
>imi  ri>.  I  u!n>a^iv  in  waUT>  liii-,  hih!  eartli.  and  aulMngw 
t.ii  ire  n.i«-  h*it.  the  clouds.  Come,  be  honest,  prince,  ad 
m>  «  hr>i>ii>r  i1  vas  not  for  the  sake  of  some  such  eiperii 
il>«i  y.^i  ^■w^t^^^Ml  here;  tor  if  another  hour  finds  nswi 
iJi.'i.  t.mr  ■K-alls  '"^''  «h*ll  know  the  grand  secret  as  aasui 
t*>  T^tii>  »(>ars  a  head  and  has  a  traitor  at  his  elbow." 

li  ««>  t^e  .\rali  oaptuiil  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that i 
t.'».}«)ins  t.i  saw  the  life  of  Naomi's  lover,  I  was  discbii 
h  .i.Oit  T.-'  iJw  (w^JXTwr  of  my  own.  To  my  mention  ot 
*  ;m.v  he  vc\>\it\\  with  soldierlike  frankness  that  "I  • 
i,.in  )t.^  .M^:)^n.in  whMt»>veF;  he  had  long  hated  the  int 
>i.:i..  .-.•HtNU  of  Oi>stius,  and  the  debt  was  on  his  side,  as! 
i'-.i<.vt>'^i  hiitt  wilh  an  opportunity  that  every  officer  ii 
M.   \  i.v  « .Mil.i  haw  lw*n  happy  to  use." 

\  s.w,;  iimis  ujnin  me,  pale,  and  anxiously  listening  to 

■'  VSiv  \iu\i-  xvcmX'ier,"  said  he  sportively,  as  he  toe 
lv«^■>.'.>\■  h.m.i.  "  I  am  destined  to  meet  always  in  alarm. 
(.';::i.i  tur  H\ iiti;  fn^m  a  troop  of  human  brutes  who  wet 
Imm':  U»'  !**»:>»«<'  of  the  Roman  camp ;  I  thought  bet 
s.™vi!>i«s  Ix'tli-r  than  to  keep  goata  on  the  Libanus  and 
tiiiKtus  t\<r  situio  i^vrian  deserter;  she  was  of  the  same 
i.ni,  iuiil  fvll  ill  lovii  with  me  on  the  spot." 
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iomi  exclaLaed  against  this  version  of  the  story.  ^^tSS!^^ 

^o  matter  for  the  mode,"  said  he;  "I  give  the  facts.  I 
led  her  ambition  by  the  promise  of  a  palace — in  the  air ; 
id  her  avarice  by  the  display  of  a  purse  unconscious  of 
;  and  bewitched  her  senses  by  a  speech,  a  smile,  and  a 
e  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  to  be  irre- 
jle." 

aomi  again  protested,  and  the  dialog  might  have  con- 
3d  lialf  the  night  without  their  discovering  the  la[)8e  of 
,  had  I  not  interposed  and  inquired  what  further  mt^ans  of 
pe  were  in  our  power.  The  lovely  girl  started  from  her 
ing  dream  and  pointed  to  a  ring  in  the  wall.  I  tried  it, 
it  resisted  my  force.  At  length  we  all  strove  at  it  to- 
ler.  But  no  door  opened.  Naomi  wrung  her  hands. 
The  unfortunate  lord  of  this  tower  in  former  times,"  said 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "  always  predicted  that  it 
Id  be  fatal  to  his  family  To  escape  his  own  fate,  he 
eed  its  walls  with  passages  in  every  direction,  but  they 
not  save  my  noble,  my  imfortunate  father. " 
lie  sat  down  weeping  while  I  tore  at  the  ring,  which  finally 
:e  off  in  my  hands.  The  lover  stood  with  folded  arms, 
Qg  in  sad  delight  on  the  beautiful  lye'mg  from  whom  he 
80  soon  to  part  forever,  and  whose  face  and  form  wore 
)8t  the  shadowy  loveliness  of  a  vision. 
lie  chance  of  their  escape  now  devolved  on  me  solely,  for 
ler  would  have  desired  to  disturb  that  strange  and  melan- 
y  luxury  of  contemplation.  But  as  the  concealed  door 
t  be  given  up,  the  only  resource  was  to  return  to  my  cell 
thence  make  our  way  through  the  passage  by  which 
mi  had  arrived.  A  glance  from  the  casement  showed 
lie  court  filled  with  soldiery  and  lights  moving  through 
[>alace.     This  hope  was  gone ! 

L  the  deepest  doubt  and  fear  I  ventured  up  through  the 
\T  to  discover  whether  my  cell  was  not  already  in  posses- 
of  the  guard.  I  pushed  back  the  door  noiselessly ;  the 
was  empty ;  even  the  old  steward  was  gone.  Imagination 
dangerous  auxiliary  in  such  a  crisis,  and  it  created  out  of 
trivial  change  a  host  of  alarms.     He  must  have  fled  to 
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a  notice  of  my  retreat,  or  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of  the  wl- 
uriy  by  the  stoviea  of  the  wonders  tliat  he  had  seen.  Escip 
was  hopeless.  I  even  heard  a  confused  whispering,  »luii 
proved  tliat  we  liad  fallen  into  the  snare. 

There  waa  now  no  alternative  but  to  be  seized  ajid  die,  or  to 
make  a  bold  rush  for  life  and  take  our  chances,  I  carwd 
the  fainting  Naomi  up  the  suurs ;  and  suppressing  the  inflnit* 
risk  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate  through  a  building  in  wIik^ 
its  inmates  wei'e  still  awake  and  busy,  and  which  was  guaidrJ 
by  the  vigilance  of  Komau  patrols,  I  advised  that  we  sbixiid 
do  anything  rather  than  remain  where  we  were. 
timid  and  submissive;  but  to  my  surprise  the  bold  scaiu^ 
the  haughty  leader  of  men,  harder  to  be  ruled  than  the 
ments,  the  gallant  dcspiser  of  death  but  a  day  past,  wta 
totally  unnerved.  The  novelty  of  passion  absorbed  the 
of  the  man ;  he  lingered  near  his  mistress,  and  gazed  f 

with    ilii    itit,-Iis.-iu'ss    tllllt  U.h\    In-^  ^^■■n^■\  »-;i.s   Ui'-Tv.      T 

questions  he  gave  no  answer,  but  obeyed  without  a  word,  or 
a  glance  turned  from  the  exquisite  countenance  that  sank  jid 
blushed  under  his  gaze.  If  the  actual  power  of  enchantment 
had  been  wrought  upon  him,  he  could  not  have  been  mow 
fixed,  helpless,  and  charmed. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  p^,  and  thought  of  the  ancient  (a1- 
lower  of  the  house  of  Ananus.  My  cooler  judgment  had  k- 
quitted  him  of  betraying  me  into  the  enemy's  hands.  A  put 
of  the  cell  was  filled  up  with  remnants  of  a  canopy  remowJ 
from  the  statelier  apartments.  The  groan  came  from  behind 
them.  I  flung  them  away,  and  saw  a  door  open  by  which  be 
must  have  entered.  I  returned,  desired  the  captain  and  Naomi 
to  follow,  wrapped  myself  in  a  cloak,  and  sword  in  hand,  led 
the  way  through  the  darkness.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  1 
found  myself  treading  on  a  human  body.  I  sprang  back,  tnt 
the  figure,  more  startled  than  I,  rolled  down  a  succession  of 
steps  before  me,  and  falling  against  a  door,  burst  it  open,  k 
strong  light  from  within  flashed  up  the  stairs,  and  taking 
Naomi's  band,  1  led  her  down  this  steep  and  narrow  outlet  ol 
the  grand  gallery.  As  she  came  toward  the  light,  a  wild  ci; 
was  given;  a  man  rushed  back,  and  excMming,  "It  is  ^ 
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iaen  from  tlie  grave,  the  Arabian !  "    darted  through  the  vast  fUMtni  (Uum 
tail,  in  which  were  still  a  number  of  domestics  setting  it  in      "**^"'*  ®' 
■der  after  the  banquet.     Every  eye  instantly  turned  to  the 
ipot  from  which  we  emerged.     Naomi's  white-robed  form, 
followed  by  her  lover's  and  mine  wrapped  to  the  brow  in  our 
dark  mantles,  formidably  verified  the  superstition. 

The  crowd  were  already  prepared  to  witness  a  wonder  on 
this  night  of  wo ;  they  fled  or  fell  on  their  faces.  The  man, 
■till  rashing  on,  propagated  terror  before  us ;  and  through  the 
lottg  vista  of  lighted  chambers,  where  to  be  seen  might  have 
Iwn  ruin,  we  moved  unquestioned  until  we  reached  the  poi-tal. 
ft»  too,  had  been  thrown  open  by  some  of  the  fugitives ;  the 
8>rden8  were  deserted ;  the  troops  had  been  drawn  to  another 
?Wier  of  the  palace.  Before  us  was  welcome  solitude,  and 
^  were  soon  winding  through  the  wood-paths  by  the  light  of 
Hie  stars. 
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J\if:  wbife  koriKM  WW  tHi*  with  enemies,  and  yet,  d  n 
o-rcrv  '^n  ratftCmtj  and  death  had  not  been  the  langoagc,  tbu 
'ir''i:n7  t^ho  fit  the  noMest  of  all  instmments  of  soand,  cor 
in;;  in  »  thoQsuMl  Tariona  tones  from  the  Taried  dktanec!| 
!u.fNri'"l  iij-  ihf  d-i-wy  softness  of  the  night,  and  hreatiiinl 
trotii  socircsrs  inviailfle,  as  if  they  were  inspired  only  W  iln 
wijidFi,  or  ponred  from  the  clouds,  might  have  seemed  sublin* 
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Bat  a  new  alarm  rose  in  the  direction  of  the  forest,  which  tcnckeb  ^| 
csw  lav  beneath  us  like  a  sea  slightly  silvered  on  its  thousand 
BQows  by  the  sinking  moon.  The  trampling  of  cavalry  was 
.Sitmctly  heard  in  pursuit ,  and  torches  were  seen  rushing 
koagh  the  trees.  The  pursuit  had  turned  into  the  very  path 
ay  which  we  came,  and  the  baying  of  a  bloodhound  up  the 
ridge  was  guiding  the  cavalry  to  our  inevitable  capture  if  we 
Benudned.  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  taken  while  I  could  fight 
vrfly,  and  pointing  out  to  my  fellow  fugitives  the  horsemen, 
■I  they  scoured  the  foot  of  the  hills,  I  plunged  down  into  a 
3mie,  where  I  could  expect  to  find  only  some  torrent  too 
4eq^  for  us  to  pass.     But  it  was  at  least  protracted  fate. 

I  had  given  Naomi  into  the  hands  of  her  lover,  and  while 
fcy  slowly  descended  the  precipice,  returned  to  its  edge  to 
inertain  whether  the  enemy  were  still  upon  our  steps.     The 
iod[  toward  the  summit  was  splintered  into  a  number  of  little 
phmacles,  grasping  one  of  which,  I  clung,  listening  and  gazing 
'rtfli  indescribable  nervousness.     The  sounds  of  pursuit  had 
pniahed,  or  were  so  mingled  with  the  common  sounds  of 
*tore  as  to  be  unheard,  and   I  was  congratulating  myself 
^'Pon  our  total  safety,  and  about  to  return  to  the  spot  where  I 
^  left  my  companions,  when  the  torchlight  shot  up  from  the 
^ftll,  immediately  below  me.     I  gave  a  hurried  glance  along 
^  ravine,  but  Naomi  was  not  there.     A  detachment  of 
^''chers  was  climbing  over  the  huge  rocks  that  filled  up  its 
*®pth,  and   flashing  torches  through  every  hollow  where  a 
^Uman  being  could  lie. 
To  rescue  my  unfortunate  charge  was  my  first  resolve,  and 
began  to  let  myself  down  the  abrupt  side  pf  the  hollow  be- 
Ore  the  torches  disappeared.     They  at  last  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely gone,  but  as  I  hung  within  a  few  feet  of  the  path,  a 
towl  and  a  dash  at  my  throat  nearly  overthrew  my  sU^adi- 
less.     I  knew  that  a  precipice  of  immense  depth  lay  undcr- 
leath,  and  in  the  utter  darkness  I  could  have  no  certainty 
hat  my  next  step  might  not  carry  me  over  it. 

My  sole  expedient  was  to  grasp  the  rock  with  one  hand  and 
efend  myself  to  the  last  with  the  other.  The  bloodhound 
ad  tracked  me,  and  he  flew  again  at  my  throat ;  but  I  was 
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t  now  pre]>ared;  I  caught  Iiiin  in  the  boTind  antl  voided  b 
down  llie  ravine.  His  howl,  as  he  fell  from  crag  to  crag, ' 
tray*"''  mc  at  onre.  A  himdred  torches  rtish«<l  ujiwarf. 
diluted  the  pinnacle,  sprang  from  its  top  into  a  pise  thirki 
and  winding  over  a  long  extent  of  broken  ground,  gradiullf 
loHt  torches  and  outcries  together. 

Aftor  a  pause,  to  consider  in  what  quarter  final  i-w-aiwTO 
most  probable,  a  glimmering  light  through  the  thicket  at  * 
considemble  distance  toward  the  ci^  determined  mv.  Mj 
pursuers  must  be  far  behind;  the  loss  of  the  bloodliound di- 
minished still  moi-e  their  chance  of  reaching  mj  track  througli 
a  remarkably  wild  and  broken  district;  and  come  what  ikuiIJ. 
whether  that  light  was  kindled  by  friends  or  enemies,  I  skuuld 
see  them  before  they  could  discover  me.  I  struggled  on  iurlA| 
I  reached  thp  base  of  a  ridge,  on  whose  farther  side  the  li^< 
gleamed.  To  ascend  it  was  beyond  my  powers,  but  lay  gUdinf 
aluiig  the  base  1  found  a  erei-ice,  which,  enlarged  whclliTbr 
nature  or  the  human  hand,  led  throi^h  the  hill.  My  k:iv  :r 
darkness  was  brief;  I  had  not  gone  a  third  of  the  •Vi-.i^n 
when  the  light  shone  strongly  through  the  cavern.  At  ir.- 
month  I  stood  overwhelmed^!  had  strayed  into  tlie  \ni-ni'"- 
able  valley  of  the  Crosses! 

Thousands  of  men,  besmeared  with  blood,  dust,  and  cl»t, 
half  naked,  brandishing  weapons  still  dripping  with  ^1 
whirling  torches;  shouting  out  roars  of  triumph;  howling  i« 
desperate  lamentation ;  kneeling  and  weeping  over  the  dad 
with  the  most  violent  affli.ction ;  wrapping  themselves  in  irf* 
and  armor;  tearing  away  their  raiment,  and  flinging  siftifd 
and  spear  into  the  flames;  throwing  hundreds  of  corpswintt 
one  promiscuous  burning,  round  whiuh  they  danced  with  ta* 
ous  exultation ;  carrying  away  on  litters  of  laaees  and  brancha 
corpses  that  they  seemed  to  hallow  as  more  thMi  moiWi 
every  strange  variety  of  human  passion,  wound  up  to  itt 
wildest  height,  was  pictured  before  me,  and  all  was  thioin 
into  the  most  living  distiuctnesa  by  the  blaze  of  an  immeW 
centi-ai  heap  of  timber. 

The  horrid  cruelties  of  the  execution  had  been  heard  of  a 
Jerusalem,  'and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused  to  twr 
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With  that  nnpeiishable  courage  which  distinguished  Ubc  iwtof  tin 

above  all  nations,  a  seoni  of  hazai'd  that  in  those  un- 

days  only  urged  them  to  their  ruin,  they  determined  to 

the  enemy  pay  in  slaughter  for  the  memory  of  their 

•rs.     A  multitude  without  a  leader,  but  among  whom 

with  the  simple  spear  many  a  leader,  poured  out  from 
bes  to  attack  an  enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  secured 
renchments,  impregnable  to  the  naked  strength  of  my 
unate  countrymen.  They  divided  into  two  ai'mies,  one 
ich  assaulted  the  lines,  while  the  other  marched  to  tlie 
of  the  Crosses.  The  assault  on  the  lines  was  repelled 
ong  and  desperate  displays  of  intrepidity.  It  was  the 
gence  of  this  attack  that  had  broken  up  the  banquet, 
omans  sustained  heavy  losses  in  the  early  part  of  the 

their  outposts  in  the  plain  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
:)art  of  their  cantonments  burned, 
the  "army  of  vengeance,"  a  name  given  to  it  alike  by 
tnd  Koman,  accomplished  its  purpose  with  dreadful 
ition.  The  legionaries  posted  to  defend  the  valley  were 
led  down  and  destroyed  at  the  first  charge.  Troop 
K)p,  sent  to  extricate  them,  met  with  the  same  fate, 
f  the  few    prisoners   described  the  valley,  when   his 

reached  its  verge,  as  having  the  look  of  a  living 
ool,  a  vast  and  tempestuous  rolling  and  heaving  of  in- 
\  life,  into  which  the  attempt  to  descend  was  instant 
ction. 

ery  cohort  that  entered  it,"  said  the  centuiion,  "was 
sly  engulfed  and  seen  no  more.  Last  night  our  legion, 
beenth,  lay  down  in  their  tents  five  thousand  strong;  to- 
shere  are  not  ten  of  us  on  the  fac^  of  the  earth." 
conflict  was  long,  and  the  last  of  the  enemy  were  under 
wish  sword  when  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  fissure. 

the  first  intervals  of  the  struggle,  the  remains  of  our 
;d  people  had  been  taken  down  from  the  accursed  tree, 
.  with  solemn  sorrow,  and  given  up  to  their  relatives 
lends  to  be  borne  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  crosses  were 
1  into  a  heap  and  set  on  fire ;  the  fallen  legionaries  un- 
it the  last  indignities  that  could  be  inflicted  by  scorn 
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Qnud,e! 
bottle  hui  nged  ohie^  lomi 
trampled  and  deep  in  blood,  g 

havoc.  Thei«  were  painfal  ai 
that  had  extinguished  the  litt 
poured  oil  and  wine  upon  tl 
fragment  of  a  cross  still  stood 

"  Was  it  upon  thee,  accutset 
life-blood  of  ray  brother  was  [ 
the  last  breath  was  breathed  u 
heroism,  and  purity?  Never 
cruelty  of  the  monsters  that  r 

Indignantly  I  tore  up  the  b< 
by  my  single  strength— to  tl 
eagerly  offered  their  help,  bu 
share  in  this  imaginary  yet  co 
into  the  flames  amid  shouts  ai 

Daybreak  was  now  at  hand, 
movements  made  our  retreat  i 
Boman  corpse  on  the  pile,  cov 
helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  the 
of  the  conflagration  to  the  wi 
salem  our  way  was  crowded  w 
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was  a  trimnphy  but  how  unlike  all  that  bore  the  name !     It     Ubc  Wiiit 


was  DO  idle,  popular  pageant ;  no  fantastic  and  studied  exhibi- 
tion of  trophies  and  treasures ;  no  gaudy  homage  to  personal 
imbition ;  no  holiday  show  to  amuse  the  idleness  or  feed  the 
vanity  of  a  capital  secure  in  peace  and  pampered  with  the 
habits  of  opulence  and  supremacy.  It  was  at  once  a  rejoi- 
cing, a  funeral,  a  great  act  of  atonement,  a  popular  preserva- 
tion, and  a  proud  revenge  on  the  proudest  of  enemies. 

On  the  night  before,  not  an  eye  had  closed  in  Jenisalem. 
The  Romans,  quick  to  turn  every  change  to  advantage,  liad 
auflfered  the  advance  of  our  irregular  combatants  only  until 
they  could  throw  a  force  between  them  and  the  gates.  The 
assault  was  made,  and  with  partial  success ;  but  the  popula- 
tion, once  roused,  was  terrible  to  an  enemy  fighting  against 
walls  and  ramparts,  and  the  assailants  were,  after  long 
daughter  on  both  sides,  drawn  off  at  the  sight  of  our  columns 
moving  from  the  hills. 

We  thus  marched  in  unassailed,  a  host  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  as  wild  and  strange-looking  a  host  as  ever  trod  to  ac- 
clamations from  voices  unnumbered.  Every  casement,  roof, 
tattlement,  and  wall  in  the  long  range  of  magniiicent  mansions, 
l^ing  round  by  tlie  foot  of  Zion  to  Mount  Moriah,  was 
crowded  with  s]>ectators.  Man,  woman,  and  child  of  every 
Kmk  were  there  straining  their  eyes  and  voices,  and  waving 
»^ds,  weapons,  and  banners  in  honor  of  their  deliverers  from 
^e  terror  of  massacre.  Our  motley  ranks  had  equipi)ed  theni- 
''elveswith  the  Koman  spoils  wherever  they  could,  and  among 
"if  ragged  vestures,  discolored  turbans,  and  rude  pikes,  moved 
masses  of  glittering  mail,  helmets,  and  gilded  lances.  Beside 
^etom  flags  of  the  tribes,  embroidered  standards  wen^  tossing 
^ith  the  initial  of  the  Caesars,  or  the  golden  image  of  some 
"*^'ty,  mutilated  by  our  scorn  of  th(».  idolatt^r. 

The  Jewish  trumpets  had  s(5arc(»ly  sent  up  their  chorus, 
^hen  it  was  followed  by  the  clanging  of  the  Roman  cymbal, 
*he  long  and  brilliant  tone  of  the  clarion,  or  the  dee])  roar  of 
^^  brass  conch  and  serpent.  Close  ujHm  ranks  exulting  and 
shouting  victory  came  ranks  bearing  the  honored  dead  on  lit- 
^n  and  bursting  into  bitter  sorrow ;  then  rolled  onward  thou- 
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i<  ■^-jfi^.i^^^Zr  t«  at  HtKftT-  ss  Af  had  been  seued.  At* 
■/.i.'^  -i  hfi  yr-wja  Cur'  nittftiipl  had  ibfI  ber,  and  throo^  tt< 
.;.->':  'if  ;b<:  fn\j,  tVo  in  its  fiercest  agitaliaa,  had  vitk  w 
;f..^.-  '>i:'>-n^_T  "/iwioieted  b«T  sa/ely  hcHne. 

A  ^'rv;'.-*-  'if  tfii.^  kind  vas  not  to  go  nnrewanled,  and  be  U 
l»"'-ri  »'ifti-r«-il  tJi  remain  under  onr  roof  until  my  retam.  W 
\iy  that  tifdt:  he  hail  made  liis  ground  secure  by  such  inVl 
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inrice  and  so  many  graceful  qualities,  that  even  Miriam,  a  Afnttrer* 
sensitive  and  sagacious  as  she  was,  desii-ed  that  he  should  be  ""**" 

^^etained. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  various  dialects  of  Asia  and  his 
of  unsuspected  intercourse,  few  events  could  occur  of 
he  had  not  obtained  some  previous  knowledge.     His 
'Adroitness  in  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  I  had  already 
Atperienc^d  in  my  escape  from  the  gates,  and  it  was  to  him 
"ttlt  was  due  the  flight  of  the  negroes.     A  stray  cliarger,  a 
'lUaki  and  the   common  juggler's  contrivance  of  breathing 
'^ines,  made  up  the  demon  that  defrauded  the  Ethiopian  ex- 
chequer.    But  his  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  elegance  and  taste 
^^  singular;   his   pencil  was   dipped   in   nature,    and   the 
^ketches,  which  he  was  perpetually  making  of  the  wild  and 
Mctniesque  population  that  now  filled  our  streets,  were  incom- 
Iteable.     He  sculptured,  he  modeled,  he  wove ;  he  wrought 
"the  gold  filigree  and  chainwork,  for  which  our  artists  were 
Cuuoos,  with  a  skill  that  the  most  famous  of  them  have 
envied.     His  knowledge  of  languages  seemed  the  natural  re- 
sult of  his  wanderings,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  various  and 
pore.     The  dance  and  song  were  pai-t  of  his  profession ;  but 
from  the  little  imperfect  harp  in  use  among  the  minstrels  he 
drew  tones   that  none  other  had  ever  delighted  me  with — 
sounds  of  such  alternate  spirit  and  sweetness,  such  tender 
and  heart-reaching  power,  that  they  were  like  an  immediate 
communication  of  mind  with  mind. 

And  the  charm  of  those  acquirements  was  enhanced  by  the 
graceful  carelessness  with  which  he  made  his  estimate  of  their 
yalue.  To  my  questions  how  he  could  at  his  age  have  mas- 
tered so  many  attainments,  his  reply  was  that  with  his  three 
teachers  "everything  might  be  learned;  common  sense  alone 
excepted,  the  peculiar  and  rarest  gift  of  Providence !  Those 
three  teachers  were  Necessity,  Habit,  and  Time.  At  his  start- 
ing in  life  Necessity  had  told  him  that,  if  he  hoi)ed  to  live, 
he  must  labor ;  Habit  had  turned  the  labor  into  an  indulgence ; 
and  Time  gave  every  man  an  hour  for  everything  unless  he 
chose  to  sleep  it  away.'' 
Bat  he  had  higher  topics,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  views^  in 
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a  crisis  that  v&a  mado  to  abake  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  ofta 
held  ine  in  astouiahment.  The  fate  of  Conatantius  i»^/^J 
perplexed  me.  He  had  iiow  been  absent  long,  and  no  tiditp 
of  him  could  he  heard  among  the  retuming  warriois  futliw 
than  that  he  had  joined  tliem  in  the  march  to  the  viUfjol 
the  Crosses,  had  distinwnishwl  himsflf  by  the  intre(iiditjijl 


ird  at  the  eDtrauce,  and  ftf 
Bptiired  standard  in  his  livi 
to  endure  the  silent  anguish  it 
jugh  fear  of  giviug  me  psinil 
walls  again  to  seek  my  biin 

fallen.  But  Miriani's  qiiii 
weeping  prayers  she  biiploBi 

on  which  hung  hei  own  tuS 


his  attack  on  the  lei 
seen  for  a  short  tinitt 
leading  on  the  jjeople. 
those  round  me,  silent  ( 
had  determined  on  passi 
and  unfortunate  son  ami 
affection  detected  me,  an 
that  "  I  should  not  risk  a 
those  of  her  children," 

The  sound  of  the  lyre  came  suddenly  upon  the  air,  mdto 
dissipate  the  cloud  that  was  gatliering  on  my  mind,  I  wan&rwl  I 
to  a  balcony  where,  in  the  evening  light  and  the  pleassnl 
bi-eathing  of  the  breeze,  the  minstrel  was  touching  the  suinp  | 
to  the  soiig  tliat  had  tii'st  attracted  me.  I  flung  my  wearied 
frame  on  a  couch  and  listened  until  memory  became  too  kwn, 
and  I  waved  iny  liand  to  him  to  change  the  strain.  He 
obeyed,  but  his  heart  was  in  the  harp  no  more;  bis  touch  U' 
tiM'ed,  the  song  died  away,  and  he  approached  me  with  ■ 
soothinguess  of  voice  and  manner  that  none  would  have 
desired  to  resist, 

"  My  prince,"  said  he,  "you  are  unhappy,  and  if  your  sor 
rows  can  be  lightened  by  any  service  of  mine,  why  not  pob- 
inand  me?" 

He  waite<l ;  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  gloomy  specu- 
lation. 

"I  can  pass  the  gates,"  he  timidly  continued,  "if  such  be 
my  lonl's  will." 

I  made  a  sign  of  dissent,  for  the  enemy,  since  their  lite 
surprise,  had  begun  to  urge  the  siege  with  increased  vigi- 
lance. Yet  my  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Constantius,  and 
scan^ly  less  for  that  of  Naomi  and  her  lover,  must  hare 
bet'n  viaible. 
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He  still  lingered  nigh,  watching  the  indications  which  in-    Salatb 
'^ard  struggle  so  forcibly  paints  upon  the  external  man. 

"Prince  of  Naphtali,"  said  be  in  a  steadier  tone,  "among 
^J  teachers  I  forgot  to  mention  one,  and  that  one  the  most 
sfiective  of  all— Self-determination!  not  the  mere  disregard 
^  personal  risk,  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  mind.  I  loved 
faiowledge,  and  I  pursued  it  without  fear.  Nature  is  bound- 
Ifisg,  wise,  and  wonderful— but  prejudice  bars  up  the  gate  of 
knowledge.  The  man  who  would  learn  must  despise  the  ti- 
t^idity  that  shrinks  from  wisdom,  as  he  must  hate  the  tyranny 
f  opinion  that  condemns  its  pursuit.  Wisdom  is  like  beauty, 
>  be  won  only  by  the  bold. " 

I  looked  up  at  the  young  pronouncer  of  the  oracle.  His 
)Qntenance,  animated  by  the  topic,  wore  an  expression  of 
Dwer,  in  which  I  should  never  have  recognized  the  delicate 
id  dejected  being  that  he  always  appeared,  except  in  some 
oment  of  sportiveness,  come  and  gone  with  the  quickness  of 
s^htning. 

"  Minstrel,  apply  this  to  our  people  or  their  bigoted  and 
norant  leaders.  I  have  no  prejudices." 
"  All  men  have  them,  my  prince,  and  the  only  distinction 
that  in  some  they  are  mean,  dark,  and  malignant;  in  others 
ey  are  lofty,  generous,  and  sensitive ;  yet  they  are  but  the 
ronger  for  their  nobleness.  The  mind  itself  struggles  to 
row  off  the  vile  and  naked  fetter.  But  how  many  forget 
e  incumbrance  of  the  chain  of  gold  in  its  preciousness !  " 
He  hesitated,  and  then,with  a  still  more  elevated  air,  again 
!gan : 

"  You  despise,  for  instance,  the  little  ingenuities  of  our  pro- 
ssion,  and  I  own  that  in  general  they  deserve  nothing  else, 
it  if  there  were  to  come  before  you  some  true  lover  of 
Lture,  a  disciple  of  that  sublimer  philosophy  which  holds  the 
crets  of  her  operations,  a  master  of  those  superb  influences 
iiich  rule  the  frame  of  things,  and  yet  more,  guide  the  fates 

men  and  nations — would  not  your  prejudices — and  noble 
les  they  are — lead  you  to  repel  the  offer  of  his  mysteries?  " 
Thoughts  tending  to  those  mysteries  had  so  often  occurred 

me^  and  my  mind  was  by  its  original  constitution  so  fond  of 
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Miiiirtihe  ibBboM  andtJM  irild,  ttwtl  liBfaaed  witit  intamatts^^ 
'"'**  Hnnan'M  of  i^g«(^f .  The  S^ae  befcHe  me  wm  aot  ^m- 
•  suited  to  the  iUaakm;  alii^t,  hslnted  in  the  ^aeifiil dn«  ^ 
his  ut,  a  tonic  of  purple  oloth,  bound  roond  tha  waiat  irilh«  j 
girdle;  the  turban,  a  mere  hand  of  soariet  dlk,  liglillf  Ml 
upon  his  cnrlfl.  There  ms  in  all  this  nothing  that  vBlBSt toil 
be  aeen  at  eTery  hoar  in  the  streets,  but  round  hia  vaii^  k>  1 
stead  of  the  asoal  girdle  of  tike  minsbels,  he  iron  fahtt^a  1 
large  golden  serpent,  embossad  aad  ookaed  with  a  itMlif -^ 
resemblanoe  to  life,  and  a  broad  gcdden  circlet  wroo^  nfc  i 
derioes  of  serpents  clasping  his  brow.  The  oountenanee  wm 
Tividness  itself,  not  without  that  oocasiraial  wa^eriu  mI 
touch  of  melancholy  that  showed  where  early  oaie  h»lMa« 
yet  redeeming  the  gloom  by  a  smile  that  had  the  swettaMiP 
and  saddenuesB  of  the  snabeam  acroes  an  April  ahower. 

The  CTenii^  mosie  of  the  Bomaii  oamps  roused  me  «i  tiHBK 
ranks  vere  drawn  oat  for  the  eosbunaty  exeroiae.    I  tiaiiJI 
from  them  to  glance  Qpcm  the  batUonents,  that  were  M«r 
crowded  with  strag^leia  of  the  tribes  inhaluig  the  air  a^  fa* 
fields  and  like  myself  gazing  tm  the  moremeota  of  the  cwvf- 
The  thought  pressed  on  me  liow  soon  and  how  terribly  all  this 
must  end ;  what  were  the  multitudes  to  be  that  now  lived  tad 
breathed  beneath  my  glance?     The  thought  was  too  painfuL 
I  turned  from  earth  to  look  upon  the  east,  where  the  eveoiog 
star  was  lying  on  a  rosy  cloud,  like  a  spirit  sent  to  bring  ba<i 
tidings  from  this  troubled  world. 

"There,  boy,"  said  I,  "will  your  wisdom  tell  me  the  stoij 
of  that  star?  Are  its  people  as  mad  as  we?  Is  there  amo- 
tion on  one  side  and  folly  on  the  other?  Are  their  great  nua 
the  prey  of  a  populace,  and  their  populace  the  fools  of  thui 
great  men?  Have  they  orators  to  inflame  their  passi<as', 
lawyers  to  beggar  them  in  pursuit  of  justice ;  traders,  to  dwat 
them;  heroes,  to  give  them  laurels  at  the  price  of  blood;  and 
philosophers,  to  be  the  worst  plagues  among  them?  " 

"Even  that  knowledge,"  said  the  minstrel,  "may  not  be 
beyond  the  flight  of  the  human  intellect ;  but  prejudices  must 
be  first  overcome ;  we  must  leam  to  scorn  idle  names,  defy 
idle  fears,  and  use  the  powers  of  nature  to  give  us  the  mas- 
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ry  of  nature !    There  are  virtues  in  plants,  in  metals,  even    ube  m 

words,  that  to  seek,  alarms  the  feeble,  but  to  possess,  con-  ® 
itutes  the  mighty.     There  are  influences  of  the  air,  of  the 
ore,  of  even  the  most  neglected  and  despised  things,  that 
Ay  be  gifted  to  confer  the  sovereignty  of  mankind." 
I  listened  with  the   passive  indulgence  of  one   listening 
ider  a  spell ;  his  voice  had  the  sweetness  and  the  flow  of 
Qg,  and  his  language  was  made  impressive  by  gestures  of 
riking  intelligence  and  beauty.     He  pointed  to  the  skies,  to 
e  flowers,  to  the  horizon,  that  glowed  like  an  ocean  of  am- 
r;  and  his  fine  countenance  assumed  a  changing  character 
loftiness,  loveliness,  or  repose  as  he  gazed  on  the  sublime 
the  serene. 
*Boy,"  said  I  faintly,  "are  not  such  the  studies  by  which 

pagan  world  is  made  evil?  " 

ie  smiled.  "No!  Light  is  not  further  from  darkness 
n  wisdom  from  the  superstition  of  the  pagan.  Rome  is 
id  with  the  madness  that  falls  upon  idolatry  for  its  curse 
hat  has  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  the  world — that  shall 

until  its  end.  She  is  the  slave  of  ghostly  fear.  This 
r,  among  the  proudest,  boldest,  wisest,  within  the  borders 
>aganism,  there  lives  not  a  man  unenslaved  by  the  lowest 
ision.  The  soothsayer,  the  interpreter  of  dreams,  the 
•ificer,  the  seller  of  the  dust  of  the  dead,  the  miserable 
«nder  to  magic — those  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  haughty 
ure — those  are  the  scepter-bearers  to  whom  the  Emperor  is 
enial — those  are  the  men  of  might  who  laugh  at  authority, 
counsel  at  naught,  and  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
e,  were  they  deep  as  the  center,  by  sapping  the  vigor  of 
national  mind." 

Hiile  he  spoke  he  was  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
;ching  some  outlines  on  one  of  the  large  marble  slabs  of 
wall.  My  eyes  had  followed  the  sun  until  the  balcony, 
tened  by  an  old  vine,  was  in  the  depth  of  twilight.  To 
surprise,  the  marble  began  to  be  covered  with  fire,  but  fire 
;he  softest  and  most  silvery  hue.  The  surprise  was  in- 
jaed  by  seeing  this  glowwoi-m  luster  kindle  into  form.     I 

the  portrait  of  Constantius,  and  by  his  side  Naomi  and 
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« m  Wr  loTCT.     A5  tbe  lines  givw  clearer  still,  I  Bkv  tliem  14 
*      ebttf  and  in  m  duA^rati!    Th«  extraordinai?  infi 

vkiefa  tbr  Bunstnl  had  tlie  meiuis  of  obtaining  made  me^ 
■a»d  in  real  alann  whether  the  picture  told  the  troth,  nd 
tkat  if  it  did,  I  afaonlil  be  instantly  aitiuainted  with  whatem 
■ifht  otable  me  to  sare  thpiu. 

*  And  trifles  like  thosr  &res  can  excdie  yuur  astoabUiueutf 
W  fcpGed;  "what  if  I  were  to  tell  yuii  of  wonders  euch  uil 
kta  ncpt  cntrn^  tntu  the  mind  <if  the  world  to  iuaKiKe^  ]tt 
vidcb  an  bnfoR  as  in  ererr  hoar  of  our  lives,  arr  ainglfd 
vilh  ensythinx,  ik  grasped  Id  our  insensate  handH,  are  tnd- 
4ea  br  oor  isn-teas  fevt?  See  tbeae  CT]rstala''~hf  Mnnpeda 
portirtn  of  tiK  niter  exnding  tKoa  the  wall  — "  in  th^se  ia  )sA- 
^B  a  povrr  to  which  the  strength  of  man  is  bnt  air — tavbirb 
iJm  balwatfc:j  round  us  aiv  but  as  the  leaf  on  tht^  breeze— at 
who^a?  oiminand  armies  shall  rajiish,  mountains  shake,  em- 
fatvs  ivrish~the  wlmle  faee  of  aociety  shall  chan^;  yet  by  1 
Miblime  coatradictioo,  combining  the  greatest  evil  with  tlu^ 
fpeatest  good— the  most  lavish  wa£t«  of  life  with  the  mofl 
signal  provision  for  human  security!  " 

"Look  on  this  nietal^''  said  he,  pointing  to  some  oC  t}i« 
kaden  ornaments  of  the  batoouy,  "and  think  what  is  the 
worth  of  human  judgtni^Dt.  Who  would  give  the  pearl  or  die 
diamond,  the  silwr  or  the  gold,  for  tliis  discolored  Atoatt 
YH  hf  te  is  the  king  of  metals— the  king  of  earth  j  for  it  can 
nvade,  subdue,  and  rule  all  that  earth  produeca  of  power. 
Within  this  dross  are  treasures  hidden,  more  than  earth  eoold 
buy^tnith,  knowledge,  and  freedom.  It  can  give  the  dead  » 
nvw  life  and  the  li^-ing  a  new  immortalitj-.  It  can  siukth* 
haughtieiit  usurper  that  ever  sinned  against  man  iutu  the  low- 
Mt  seom.  It  can  raise  the  humblest  son  of  obscurity  into 
preemiueuw,  and  e\'en  without  breaking  in  upon  Uie  seclu- 
sion that  lie  loves,  set  him  forth  to  every  future  age  erowned 
with  involuntary  glory.  It  cah  flash  light  upon  the  darkest 
comers  of  the  earth  —light  never  to  be  extinguished.  It  can 
civilize  the  barbarian ;  it  can  pour  perpetual  increase  of  hajf 
pineas,  streugth,  and  liberty  round  the  civilized.  It  can  m»ke 
feet  for  itself  that  walk  through  the  dungeon  walls;  wings 
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the  nttermost  limits  of  the  world  can  not  weary;  eyes  to  ZbcBm 
^Ix  the  darkest  concealments  of  evil  are  naked  as  the  day ; 
Uect  that  darts    through  the   universe   and  solves  the 
Ltiest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  mind !     But  in  it^  too,  is  a 
f  ul  power  of  ruin." 

le  gazed  on  me  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  shoot  fire. 
Holding  the  keys  of  opulence  and  empire,"  he  continued, 
can  raise  men  and  nations  to  the  most  dazzling  height — 
it  can  stain,  delude,  and  madden  them  until  they  become 
''orse  than  pestilence  to  human  nature." 
iVhile  he  spoke,  his  form  assumed  a  grandeur  commensurate 
:h  his  lofty  topics ;  the  power  of  his  voice  awoke  with  the 
aking  power  of  his  mind.     My  faculties  succumbed  under 
5  presence,  and  I  could  only  exclaim : 
"More  of  those  wonders;  give  me  more  of  those  noble  evi- 
nces of  the  supremacy  of  man ! " 

"Man!"  said  my  strange  enlightener;  "look  upon  him  as 
'  is,  and  what  more  helpless  thing  moves  under  tlie  cano[)y 
heaven?  The  prey  of  folly,  the  creature  of  accident,  the 
ort  of  nature,  the  surge  whirls  him  where  it  will ;  the  wind 
[>nis  his  bidding;  the  storm  crushes  him;  the  lightning 
lites  him.  But  look  upon  man  when  knowledge  has  touched 
^  with  her  scepter." 

The  circlet  on  his  brow  seemed  to  quiver  and  sparkle  with 
^ard  luster;  the  golden  serpent  that  clasped  his  robe 
^ed  to  writhe  and  revolve.  I  felt  like  one  under  fascina- 
^-  A  strange  sense  of  danger  thrilled  through  me,  yet 
^ed  with  a  dreamy  and  luxurious  sense  of  enjoyment.  The 
Beemed  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  I  sat  listening  in  pow- 
•^s  homage  to  a  lip  molded  by  l)eauty  and  disdain. 
Man,  the  sport  of  nature !  "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  bead  of 
^  that  hung  glittering  on  a  leaf  of  the  vine.  "  Say  man,  the 
ereign  of  nature !  With  but  so  feeble  an  instrument  as 
3  dew-drop  he  might  control  and  scorn  the  wind  and  the 
ve !  Or  would  you  defy  the  storm  in  darkness,  without  sun 
star  speed  through  the  unknown  ocean,  and  add  a  new 
•Id  to  the  old?  Within  this  fragment  lies  the  secret." 
le  struck  off  a  brown  splinter  from  the  stone  of  the  balcony. 
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SxOcb-De**       ^'Or  would  jou  behold  regions  to  whieh  the  stars  that  now 
rate-THn&onc  |j^g  above  our  heads  are  but  the  ix)rtal,"  he  said ;  "king<l«jiiis 

of  light  never  penetrated  by  mortal  vision;  geuerati«.ms  ui  ^^ 
worlds?  By  what  splendid  infiuenee,  tliiuk  you,  that  the  ^  * 
miracle  is  to  be  wrought?     Even  by  this  dust  I  "  ^ 

He  took  up  a  few  gmns  of  the  sand  at  his  feet  and  poim-u  ^ 
them  into  my  robe.     He  saw  his  time.  "^ 

"Would  you,"  exclaimed  he,  "be  master  of  those  magiii^« 
cent  secrets?     Then  bind  this  girdle  round  you  and  invoke  t.^ 
name  that  I  shall  name." 

I  shuddei*ed ;  the  arts  of  the  diviner  flashed  upon  me.    But 
I  had  listened  too  long  not  to  be  enfet^bled  by  the  temptatio/i. 
I  felt  the  passion  which  lost  us  paradise — the  thirst  of  fur 
bidden   knowledge.     Still  I  resisted.     The  young  dewiwr 
pressed  me  with  more  distinct  promises. 

"In  your  fate,"  said  lie,  "the  fate  of  your  nation  is  bound 
up.  Has  it  not  been  declared  that  a  great  deliverer  is  to 
come,  by  whom  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  Judah  is  to  be  with- 
ered, and  the  scepter  of  the  earth  given  to  the  haiid  uf 
Israel?  Pledge  yourself  to  me  and  be  that  deliverer  I  You 
shrink !  Know  then  —that  even  while  I  speak,  everj'  creature 
of  your  blood  is  in  chains ;  your  house  is  desolate ;  your  for- 
tiuies  are  overthi-own ;  vou  are  cut  off  root  and  branch;  vou 
arc  exiled-  desperate— undone!  " 

I  felt  a  dreadful  certainty  that  his  words  were  true.  My 
heart  bled  at  the  jncture  of  ruin.  I  wavered.  The  ti-mpta- 
tion  tingled  through  my  veins. 

"\Miat  were  the  sacrifice  of  mystdf,"  thouglit  I,  "  wretL-hrOi 
and  sentenced  as  I  was,  to  the  x>teservation  of  l»eings  uiinie 
for  hapjnness?     Or  wiis  I  to  hesitate,  let  the  risk  Ik*  what  it 
might,  when  virtu*',  patriotism,  and  boundless  kno\vle«lge  w»-re 
adihMl  to  that  preservation?     For  the  tri\'ial  honors  that  ii.aL 
could  give  to  man,  tlie  highest  intellects  of  the  earth  had  U-m 
influenced,  l)ut  the  honors  of  the  restorer  of  Judali  weiv  ,ir. 
imnuutal   theme — the   old   splendoi-s  of   triumph   were    pr-- 
nounced  vain  and  dim,  the  (»ld  sui)ivmacy  of  thrones  w.-ak- 
ni»ss,  to  the  domination  and  grandeur  of   the   sovereign  who 
should  sway  the  returning  tribes  of  Zion." 
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'I^be  figure  approached  me,  and  in  a  voice  that  sank  with  aubea  m 
*^btle  force  through  every  nerve  pronounced  the  vow  that  I 
'^^^  to  utter.  I  was  terror-struck;  a  cloud  came  over  my 
*^8lit;  strange  lights  moved  and  glittered  before  me.  I  felt 
^^©  unspeakable  dread  that  my  faculties  should  betray  me, 
*>^d  that  I  should  unconsciously  yield  to  a  temptation  which 
y^t  I  had  no  strength  to  withstand. 

While  I  sat  helpless  and  almost  blind,  I  was  aroused  by  a 
^^ajestic  voice.  I  fooked  up.  Eleazar  was  at  my  side.  I 
^ould  have  flung  myself  into  his  arms ;  I  would  have  cast    . 

Myself  at  his  feet,  but  an  indescribable  sensation  told  me  that 

lay  noble  brother  was  to  be  so  approached  no  more. 
"Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  resisted,'*  were   his  solemn 

Words,    "for  in  thee  are  the  last  fortunes   of  thy  people. 

Jadea  must  fall ;  but  fallen  with  her  as  thou  shalt  be,  and 

desolate,  despairing,  and  wild  as  shall  be  thy  sojourn,  the  last 

blow  of  ruin  to  both  would  be  given  hadst  thou  yielded  to  the 

adversary.** 

I  glanced  at  the  minstrel.  Ilis  visage  was  horror;  he 
stood  deformed,  like  one  dead  in  the  moment  of  torture.  I 
closed  my  eyes  against  the  hideous  spectacle.  A  sound  of 
harrying  steps  made  me  open  them,  after  how  long  an  interval 
I  know  not.     I  was  alone ! 
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CHAPTER  LXIV 

The  DesbrucUan  of  Jtmsiltm 

Co  tbc  Cower      The  sounds  of  the  footsteps  increased.     Overwhelmed  as  / 
was  by  tlie  trial  that  my  mind  had  just  untlergone,  1  •m 
neaiiy  unconscious  of  external  things  till  I  was  roused  by  a 
strong  grasp  from  behind   and   saw  myself   surrounded  by 
ai-med  men.     I  was  passively  bound ;   and  indifferent  to  for 
tune,  was  flung  into  a  litter  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of 
Antonia.     In  this  vast  circle  of  fortifications,  the  citadel  of 
the  former  Roman  garrison,  the  Jewish  government  was  now 
lield,  or  rather  Onias  lorded  it  over  the  population.     He  had 
discovered  my  dwelling,  and  the  fii-st  fruit  of  his  knowledge 
was  my  seizure  and  that  of  my  family.    He  was  now  playing 
the  last  throw  of  that  desperate  game  to  which  his  life  lia*! 
been  given.     Powder  was  within  his  reach,  yet  there  I  stood  to 
thwart  him  once  more,  and  he  was  resolved  to  extinguish  tb« 
first  source  of  his  danger.     Yet  I  was  popular,  and  with  al^ 
his  daring,  he  desired  to  cast  the  odium  of  my  death  on  tli« 
Sanhedrin.     I  was  to  be  tried  on  the  ground  of  treating  with 
the  enemy ;  my  family  were  seized,  to  shake  my  courage  \>^ 
their  peril,  and  I  was  to  be  forced  to  an  ignominious  confes- 
sion as  the  price  of  saving  their  lives. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  dungeon  a  torch  was  put  into  my  hanrli=- 
I  was  loft  to  make  my  way,  and  the  iron  door  was  closed  that 
liad  shut  out  many  a  wretch  from  light  and  life.  At  the  N'^' 
tom  of  the  stej>s  I  foimd  a  man  sleeping  tranquilly  on  u'^'^ 
stone.  The  j^hire  of  the  torch  disturbed  him ;  he  started  nj». 
and,  looking  in  my  face,  exclaimed  in  the  buoyant  and  olMrr- 
ful  tone  by  which  I  should  have  recognized  him  imderaiA' 
disguise : 

**Ky  Jupiter  I  I  knew  that  we  were  to  meet  I     If  I  had  t-  ■ 
sleep  to-night  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I  should  wai,^r  i«>' 
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**iiiiitar  x*t  a  straw  that  our  brxlies  wouM  lx»  found  lyinj?  side   CbeCai 
^v  side.     I  j»n.'sume  we  mount  the  scaffold  together  to-nioi-    cwitor 
*^Trfnr  the  benefit  of  Jewish  morality.     Well,  then,  sinee  our 
*ates  are  to  N.'  j'»ined,  let  us  lx*gin  by — sujipin^j  together." 

It  was  the  captain!  He  laid  his  store  on  tht»  ground;  but  I 
^*as  heartsick,  and  could  only  question  him  of  Naomi,  and 
tte  misfortune  which  had  l)etrayed  him  into  the  liands  of  the 
*yrant. 

*'()ur  history  is  the  briefest  in  the  world,"  was  the  answer; 
We  found  ourselves  pursued,  and  we  fled.     The  pursuers  fol- 
lowed faster  than  my  fair  mistress  grtuld  run,  or  I  could  carry 
ier.    So  we  were  overtaken  befon*  we  could  clear  tin*  rocks, 
•ad  our  captors  were  forthwith  carrying  us  to  the  Roman 
camp,  in  great  joy  at  "their  prize.     But  it  was  int€»ndod  to  be 
•a  unlucky  day  for  the  legions.     We  came  across  a  »Tewish 
troop,  headed  by  a  fine,  lK)ld  felhnv,  who  dashed  u[»oii  the 
captors  and  fluttered  them  like  a  flight  of  jugcons.     Nothing 
could  promise  better  than  the  affair,  for  my  new  ca])tor  turned 
out  to  be  an  old  friend,  and  one  of  th<*  most  gallant  that  cvt»r 
Commanded  a  trii*eme.     Many  a  day  the  ('ypri<.>t  and  I  <*]iased 
Ofemesis  forgive  us  ft)r  it  I)  th*^  i)iratrs  through  the  Cyclades: 
Ii  however,  did  not  know  then  what  ]>lHasant  ]»ersonagrs  the 
^'Wthers  of  the  free-trade  might  Vm*." 

He  smiled,  and  the  sigh  that  followed  tlie  sinih'  tnld  how 
Ittle  he  had  since  found  to  compensate  fnr  liis  old  adventures. 
"ACypriot.      Your  capt^n*  was  my  son,  my  ConstantiusI  '* 
*  Pxelaimed. 

Tlie  verj'  man.     Wlien  he  had  found   me  out  under  niy 

^'ab  trappings,   he  was   all  hospitality,  and   invited   me  to 

*"^  the  honors  of  his  jirincely  father's  house.      His  troop 

**^^  scattered  every  man  to  his  home,  and  1  was  gaziiiir  at 

^^  head  of  an  incom])arable  knavt*  and  early  ae«iuaintanee, 

/^^athan,  nailed  up  over  the  gate  ft»r  some  villainy  which  he 

^^  not  been  as  adroit  as  usual  in  turning  to  ]»r()lit,  when 

^*l8tantius,  myself,  and  that  lovely  girl,  whom  F  shall  never 

'^^^  more" — he  bent  his  brows   at  the  recollection —  " were 

^ixed  by  the  guard,  separated,  and  sent,  I  suppose,  alike  Uy 

*^^  dungeon." 
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WMm  Shortly  after  iniduight  I  was  brought  before  the  tribuuL 
*^  Onias  was  my  accuser,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  deilvrii;, 
nmiiber,  and  plausibility  of  his  chains — magie,  treacheij,  lh» 
betrayal  of  my  army,  the  refusal  to  push  the  deieatM  enemj 
to  a  surrender,  lest  by  the  cessation  of  the  war  my  tuulritin 
should  be  deprived  of  its  object;  and  \ast  and  most  astonidi- 
iiig,  the  assassination  of  my  kinsman,  Jubal,  through  fear  d 
his  testimony ! 

I  made  my  defense  with  the  fearlessness  of  one  weaij  ot 
life.  Some  of  the  charges  I  explained ;  others  I  promptlj  re- 
[jelled.  To  the  imputatiou  of  treachery  I  answered  in  a.  sin^ 
sentence. 

"Read  that  correspondence  with  the  enemy  and  judge  which 
is  the  traitor." 

1  took  the  Egyptian's  papers  from  my  sash  and  flung  thai 
on  the  table.  The  aspect  of  my  accuser  at  the  words  was  <iM 
Ihat  might  hsw  mado  his  sternest  liaterjiity  liiiu.  Hr-gu."jied, 
he  trembled,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  r^e  and  terror,  ud 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  his  followers.  But  tl» 
judges  themselves  were  in  visible  perplexity;  they  lodkti 
over  the  papers,  held  them  to  the  lamps,  and  examined  dm 
in  all  imaginable  ways,  until  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin  risiii^ 
with  a  frown  that  fixed  all  eyes  od  me,  flung  the  papers  at  mj 
feet.  The  deepest  silence  was  round  me  as  I  took  up  the  n- 
jected  proofs.     To  my  astonishment  they  were  utterly  blink! 

I  now  recollected  that  on  my  entrance  I  had  been  ptessed 
upon  by  the  crowd.  .In  that  moment  the  false  piqtera  mnrt 
have  been  suhstitut«d.  I  saw  the  Egyptian  gliding  tiwiij 
from  the  side  of  Onias,  and  saw  by  the  countenance  of  my  W- 
cuser  that  the  tidings  of  the  robbery  had  just  reached  him. 
He  now  declaimed  against  me  with  renewed  energy.  He  wu 
eloquent  by  nature ;  the  habit  of  public  affairs  had  given  liii 
speaking  that  character  of  practical  vigor  aad  reality  which  ii 
essential  to  great  public  impression ;  his  fortunes  hong  in  tlw 
scale — perhaps  his  life ;  and  he  poured  out  the  whole  collected 
impulse  in  a  torrent  of  the  boldest  and  most  nervous  dedama- 
tion  upon  my  head.  Still  my  name  was  high ;  my  rank  wu 
not  to  be  lightly  assailed ;  my  national  services  were  felt ;  and 
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the  corrupt  judicature  summoned  for  my  ruin  were  not  xtbc  scc 
insensible  to  popular  feeling  as  to  violate  the  forms  of  law  ^  ^ 
^Q  crush  me.  The  trial  lasted  during  the  night.  I  had  the 
**M«eiy  to  see  my  wife,  my  children,  Constantius,  Naomi,  my 
domestics,  my  fellow  warriors,  every  luiman  Ix^ing  wliom  there 
^*8  a  chance  of  perplexing,  or  tt»rrifying  into  testimony, 
^*oiight  forward  against  me. 

As  a  last  resource,  on  the  secret  suggestion  of  tlie  Kgy]>tian, 

^ho  had  his  own  revenge  to  satisfy,  the  adventures  of  the 

Wiates'  cavern  were  declaimed   upon,   and  tlie  captain  was 

•'Unmoned  fi-om  his  cell.     His  figure  and  noble  physiognomy 

^^^ade  him  conspicuous,  and  a  general  murmur  of  admiration 

^^tifie  on  his  advance  to  the  tribunal.     Miriam  w^as  at  my  side. 

<  felt  her  tremble;  her  color  went  and  came,  and  she  drank 

^  every  tone  of  his  voice  with  an  intense  anxiety.     But  when, 

^answer  to  the  questions  of  Onias,  he  detailed  liis  story,  and 

in  answer  to  the  charge  of  his  being  an  enemy  denied  that  lie 

'Was  either  Roman  or  Greek,  Miriam's  spirit  himg  upon  every 

word. 

"A  soldier's  l)est  pedigree,"  said  he,  concluding,  "is  his 
sword.  I  know  no  more  than  that  I  was  reared  in  the  house 
of  a  Cypriot  noble,  to  whom  I  had  been  brought  by  a  trader 
of  Alexandria.  My  protector  made  me  a  sailor,  and  would 
have  made  me  his  heir,  but  Roman  insolence  disgusted  me, 
and  I  left  my  command,  bearing  with  me  no  other  inheritance 
than  a  heart  too  proud  for  slavery,  my  suuitar,  and  this  signet, 
which  I  have  worn  from  my  infancy." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  large  sculptured  gem  fastcmed 
to  a  chain  of  ]>earls.  Miriam  put  forth  her  trembling  himd 
for  it,  read  with  a  starting  eye  her  own  name  and  mine,  and 
exclaiming,  "  My  son !  my  son !  "  tottered  forward  and  fell 
fainting  into  his  arms. 

I  flew  to  them  both,  and  never  did  a  wo- worn  heai-t  beat 
with  keener  joy  than  when  I,  too,  clasped  my  son,  my  long- 
lost,  my  first-born.  Yet  the  cloud  gathered  instantly.  Had 
he  not  come  to  take  the  earliest  embrace  of  Ids  ])arent;j  in  the 
crisis  of  their  fate — the  promise  of  an  unbroken  lineage,  found 
only  in  the  day  when  my  country  was  in  the  jaw^s  of  destruc- 
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ti»D — the  futher  avaking  lo  those  loveliest  and  happint  tit 
o(  our  natun?  only  when  the  ax  of  the  traitor  or  the  swurfi 
of  thi-  fiiemy  was  iipliftnl  to  cut  theiu  asunder  fore\-ei-Q« 
prince,  the  [latriot,  the  warrior,  summoned  to  the  iirst 
ciav  of  his  noble  rights  and  duties— when  in  the  next  hourt 
be«p  of  dust  might  be  all  that  was  left  of  hifl  family  and  hit 
p«»pie! 

I  clung  to  my  son  with  a  fondness  thirsting  to  rep»y 
long  arrear.  His  d«9«rtion  in  the  hands  of  strangen;  I 
early  hardships;  thv  loss  of  a  mother's  love  and  a  fathei^ 
protertiou;  tJie  iiiHults  and  j)rivation3  that  the  strugglii 
through  the  world  must  tx-ar;  the  desperate  hazards  i  ' 
life }  even  the  errors  into  whielt  necessity  and  ciruumilaiia 
had  driven  him,  rose  up  in  judgment  against  me;  1  leproached 
myself  even  for  the  accident,  perhajis  the  irreaistible  aeeident, 
that  gave  my  infant  to  the  roaring  waters.  But  the  tears  uid 
exclamations  of  the  people  round  ua  recalled  us.  1  might 
then  have  walked  from  the  hall  without  any  man's  darins  to 
lay  a  hand  ujion  uie,  for  the  public  feeling,  touched  hythe 
diseoverj-  of  my  son,  was  loud  for  my  instant  liberation.  Btrt 
I  wafi  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  imperfect  justice,  and  1  it- 
manded  that  the  tribunal  should  proceed. 

The  presence  of  my  family  was  felt  too  strong  for  the  fMB 
of  my  persecutor,  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  reliit 
An  impression,  like  the  warning  of  a  superior  spirit,  instantlj 
told  me  that  the  parting  was  forever!     The  same  impresacn 
was  evidently  on  their  minds,  for  their  parting  was  like  an 
eternal  farewell.     The  whole  group  at  ouce  gathered  rountl 
me.     Constantins  and  Salome  knelt  before  me  for  final  for- 
giveness.    My  son  and  his  betrothed  Iwwed  their  heads  touk 
my  blessing.     Miriam    and  Esther  came    last,  and   eilentlj 
hnng  upon  jny  neck,  dissolved  in  tears  of  matchles.s  angnisii 
and  ]o\-e.     I  lifted  my  eyes  and  heart  to  Heaven,  and  tho 
o])presKi'd  with  the  terrible  conviction  of  my  own  fate,  put 
forth  my  hands  and  blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel.      I  saw  them  jiass  away.     My  fimmess  could  bear  no 
more ;  I  wept  aloud.      But  with  my  sorrow  there  was  given  a 
hope — a  light  across  the  gloom  of    my  soul.      When  1  sa* 


Ubc  S>e0truction  of  ^eruealem 


their  stately  forms  solemnly  move  along  through  the  fierce 
and  guilty  multitude,  and  the  distant  portal  shut  upon  them, 
I  thought  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  great  patriarc'h 
passing  within  the  door  of  the  ark  from  the  midst  of  a  eon- 
demned  world. 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  people,  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
1  trial,  protracted  for  the  purpose,  had  left  the  hall  nearly 
empty;  and  Onias,  now  secure  of  a  tribunal  that  dreaded 
nothing  but  the  public  eye,  urged  the  decision.  The  judges 
▼ere  his  creatures  through  corruption  or  fear ;  his  followers 
alone  remained.  Sure  to  be  crushed,  the  fluctuations  of  hope 
▼ere  gone;  and  I  listened  to  the  powerful  and  high-wrought 
harangue  of  my  enemy  without  a  feeling  but  of  admiration 
for  his  extraordinary  powers,  or  of  pity  for  their  perv(»rtt»r. 
Wiile  he  stood,  drinking  in  with  ears  and  eyes  the  wonder 
and  homage  of  the  audience,  I  myself  (tailed  for  sentence. 

"Scorning,"  said  I,  "to  reason  with  understandings  that 
'^l  not  comprehend,  and  consciences  that  cfui  not  feel,  I  ap- 
P^  from  the  man  of  blood  to  the  God  of  mercies ;  from  the 
^oftje  than  man  of  blood,  from  the  corrupter  of  justice,  to 
'^JM  who  shall  judge  the  judge;  to  Ilim  who  shall  yet  pass 
^'^ntence  on  all  in  the  sight  of  earth  and  heaven." 

The  chief  of  the  tribunal  rose;  my  (Condemnation  was  u])on 
^li])  quivering  and  pale;  he  had  alre.ady  in  his  hand  the  bor- 
feof  the  robe  which  he  was  to  rend,  in  sign  that  the  aeeustMl 
H'as  rent  from  Israel. 

A  confusion  at  the  portal  cheeked  him,  and  the  wcuds  re- 
sounded :  "  Shed  not  the  innocent  bh/od  I  "  The  voice  was  as 
a  voice  from  the  sepulcher,  melancholy,  but  S(*arching  to  the 
very  heart.  The  guard  gave  v»'ay,  and  a  man,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  sepulchral  garment,  rushed  u])  the  im- 
mense hall.  At  the  foot  of  the  tribunal  he  flung  oft"  th(^  gar- 
ment, and  disclosed  a  face  and  form  that  well  might  have 
ranked  him  among  the  dwellers  of  the,  grave. 

"I  have  come  from  the  tombs,"  exclaimed  he;  "  1  had  lain 
down  to  die  in  the  resting-place  of  my  fathers,  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  A  man  in  white  raiment  stood  beside  me 
and  commanded  me  to  come  and  bear  witness  of  tlie  truth. 
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biuial  iu  manifest  ( 

/'My  name,"  he 

"is  nothiag^gij^ 

skull  be,  the  looib  i 

nesa,  foimaissioneti 

blood  of  ,„„  o„|,| 

oouiihy,  the  apostot 

Ail  hands  were  li 

heart,  made  a  feeble 

"Dare,  the  ttaito; 

digoant  reply.    <'j^ 

there  twelve  houra  " 

He  stalked  over  t. 

the  Roman  general  b 

While  mj  ejes  we- 

vanished  mj  l„t  hop 

o>T,  and  I  saw  the  gl, 

spair  of  smiting  me  b 

2ieJ  effort  to  dcsltoy  ' 

stranger  threw  himsel 

tbey  stmggled—thej 

robe  and  fell  together 

But  the  deed  was  d„„, 

the  dagger  was  in  the 

the  hill.     leouldfeei 

and  I  nff<^-.,j  i: 
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lieen  lord  of  Jerusalem. — The  R(Hnans  will  settle  all. — You 
and  yours  would  have  been  in  my  power. — You  shall  perish. 
—That  boy  is  your  son ;  he  was  brought  to  me  in  his  infancy ; 
1  hated  you  as  my  rival ;  and  I  swore  that  you  should  never 
•ee  your  first-bom  again.     I  sold  him  to  the  Alexandrian. — 
You  shall  not  live  to  triumph  over  me ;  your  dungeon  shall  be 
your  tomb;  another  night,  and  you  sleep  no  more,  or  sleep 
forever." 
He  gathered  his  mantle  over  his  face  and  died. 
His  followers,    after  the    first    consternation,    demanded 
vengeance  on  the  stranger.     But  it  was  now  my  time  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  I  declared  that  no  man  should  strike  him  but 
*^gh  me. 

"This  is  noble  and  generous,"  interrupted  he,  "  but  useless. 

I>  too,  am  dying ;  but  I  rejoice  that  I  am  dying  by  the  wound 

^*^^t  for  you.     Have  I  at  last  atoned?    Have  you  forgotten? 

Cao  you  forgive?     Then,  prince  of  Naphtali,  lay  your  hand 

^POB  this  heart,  and  while  it  beats  believe  that  there  you  are 

honored.     Time  has  changed  me ;  misery  has  extinguished  the 

'^t  trace  of  what  I  was.     Farewell,  my  kinsman,  friend, 

^kieftain — and  remember — Jubal . " 

I  caught  him  in  my  arms;  my  heart  melted  at  his  suffer- 
^'^gs,  his  generous  attachment,  his  heroic  devotion,  his  deep 
^pentance. 

"You  have  more  than  atoned,"  I  exclaimed ;  "you  are  more 
than  forgiven.  Live,  my  manly,  kind,  high-hearted  Jubal; 
live  for  the  honor  of  your  race — of  your  country — of  human 
nature." 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  gratitude,  and  faintly  utter- 
ing, "  I  die  happy,"  breathed  in  my  arms  the  last  breath  of 
one  of  the  most  gallant  spirits  that  ever  left  the  world. 

Loud  shouts  abroad  and  blazes  that  colored  the  roof  with 
long  columns  of  lurid  light  put  an  end  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  tribunal.  The  enemy  were  assaulting  the  citadel,  and  the 
mockery  of  justice  was  summarily  closed  by  returning  me  to 
my  dungeon,  to  await  times  fitter  for  the  calmness  of  judicial 
murder. 

The  assault  continued  for  some  hours ;  but  to  my  cell,  sunk 
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t  foundattuna  of  the  fortress,  day  never  caine;  oA 
J,  i  buried  ill  daxkness,  when  I  heard  soumls  like  it* 
bluws  of  piokaxes,  and  from  time  to  time  the  £&11  of  hnvj 
bodies,  followed  by  a  roar.  The  air  grew  close,  anJ  i^hill  U 
th«  duageoD  ha*!  b«en,  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  Leiit  still 
mote  painful.  The  heat  increased  rapidly.  I  tried  to  ai«d 
it  by  shifting  my  plaoe  in  the  vault.  But  the  evil  was  i 
be  baffled — the  air  grew  "  id  hotter.     I  flung  myself  la 

tbe  pavement  to  draw  u  ^ath  fi'om   the  stones;  (btf 

begiui  to  glow  untler  me.  to  the  door  of  the  dungeanj 

it  was  iron,  and  the  touch  ed  me.      I  shouted,  I  ttiwit 

the  walls,  at  the  massive  i  the  floor,  less  perhaps  b 

the  hope  of  thuH  etieapi  From  the  vague  eagemrM  tS' 

deaden  present  jiain  b^  effort.      But  I  tore  up  ihl 

pavement  and  broke  doit-  igments  of  the  walls  in  nit 

The  walls  themselves  began  u.  split  with  the  heat;  smote 
eddied  through  the  erevices  of  the  immense  stones,  and  thi 
dungeon  wa.s  filled  with  fiery  vapor.  My  raiment  encumbeteJ 
me ;  I  tore  it  away,  and  on  the  floor  saw  it  fall  in  ashea.  I 
felt  the  agonies  of  suff(M:ation ;  and  at  last,  lielplesa  and  hojif 
less,  threw  myself  down,  like  my  raiment,  to  be  eousumed. 

J  had  scareely  touched  the  stone  when  I  felt  it  shake  and 
vibrate  from  side  to  side.   A  hollow  noise  like  distant  thundei 
echoed  through  the  vault;  the  walls  shook,  eollapsed,  opened, 
and  1  was  plunged  down  a  chasm,  and  continued  rolling  for   y 
some  moments  in  a  whirl  of  stones,  dust,  earth,  and  smokt. 

When  it  subsided,  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  green  swarf, 
in  noonday,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  with  the  tower  of  S.vr 
tonia  eovei-ed  with  the  legionaries,  live  hundred  feet  alove 
me.  The  remnants  of  huge  fires  round  pillars  of  timber  ei- 
plained  the  niy.ttery.  The  enemy  had  undermined  the  wall, 
and  by  burning  the  props,  had  brought  it  down  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  assault.  Onias,  the  planner  of  the  attack,  for 
which  he  was  to  be  repaid  with  the  procui"atorship  of  Jiiiiea, 
had  placed  me  in  the  spot  where  ruin  was  to  begin,  aJid 
cheered  his  dying  moments  with  the  certainty  that,  acquitted 
or  not,  there  I  must  !«  undone! 

I  long   lay  confuspil  and  powerless  beside  my  dungeon! 


Sbe  1^0tnictfon  of  Jerusalem 


the  twilight  air  revived  me,  and  I  crept  through  the  de-  preparations 
rted  entrenchments  of  the  enemy  until  I  reached  one  of  the 
s,  whei-e  I  announced  my  name,  and  was  received  with 
"K^oicing^.     The  heart  of  my  countrymen  was  lieroic  to  the 
Ijwt,  and  deeply  was  its  heroism  now  demanded;   for  the 
"^hole  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  brought  up  for  final  as- 
■wdt,  and  when  I  entered,  every  portion  of  the  walls  was  the 
•wae  of  unexampled  battle.     Where  the  ground  suffered  the 
^^roach  of  troops,  the  enemy's  columns,  headed  by  archers 
•ad  sUngers  innumerable,  rushed  to  the  rampai-t,  climbing  up 
tte  breaches,  with  their  shields  covering  thei  r  heads      A  gainst 
■fte  towers  were  wheeled  towers  filled  w4th  troops,  who  de- 
scended on  the  wall  and  fought  us  hand  to  hand.     We  felt 
^  continued  blows  of  the  battering-rams,  shaking  tlio  battle- 
^*^t8  under  our  feet.     AVhere  the  ground  repelled  direct  as- 
■•ttlt,  there  the  military  machines  poured  havoc,  juid  those 
^epe  the  most  dreaded  of  all. 

The  skill  of  man,  exeiied  for  ages  on  the  arts  of  compen- 

|*^us  slaiighter,  has  scarcely  produced  tlie  ecpials  of  tliose 

*^®nible   engines.     They  threw  masses   of   unextinguishable 

^%  of  boiling  water,  of  burning  oil,  of   red-hot  ilints,  of 

^^Iten  metal^  from  distances  that  precluded   defense,  and 

^th  a  force  that  nothing  could  resist.     The  catajmlt  shot 

^tea  of  a  hundred-weight  from  tlie  distance  of  furlongs, 

•"ith  the  straightness  of  an  arrow,  and  witli  an  ini]>ulse  that 

^ound  everything  in  their  way  to  ])owder.     Tlie    fortitude 

^*^at  scorned  the  Roman  spear,  and  exultc^d  in  the  sight  of  the 

^lomns  mounting  the  scaling-ladders,  as  mounting  to  sure 

^^truction,  quailed  before  the  tremendous  power  of  the  cata- 

l^Ult,     The   singular  and  ominous  cry  of  the  watchers,  who 

fcive  notice  of  its  discharge,  "The  son  cometh,"  wtis  a  sound 

that  prostrated  every  man  upon  his  face,  until  the  crash  of" 

the  walls  told  that  the  Idow  was  given. 

Every  thought  that  I  had  now  for  (»arth  W3>?  in  the  tower  of 
Antonia !  But  there  the  legions  rendered  approac^h  impossible, 
and  I  could  only  gaze  from  a  distance  and  see,  in  the  bitU^r- 
ness  of  my  soul,  the  enemy  gradually  forcing  their  way  from 
rampart  to  rampart.     It  was  in  vain  that  J  strove  to  coUec^t  a 
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ho  I'oold  join  me  in  «  despe.rftte  attempt  to  si 
■UhiWn.      I  was  left  alooe,  and  sitting  on  the  battlement^  ^ 
;  took  the  fhaiwe  of  some  friendly  spear  oi 

TIUDUgh  all  the  roar  I  heard  the  voice  of  Sabat,  the  IshmaeL- 
ite:    the  eternal  "Wo! — wol — wo!"    loud  as  i 
^tfHtUing  unison  with  the  boor.     He  now  came  rushing  aloef  | 


•"d  vigorous  stride  as  of  oli, 
red  him.  She  was  bomr 
mgines  thundered  against  ihl 
buttresses  like  weeds;  &ef 
,  and  whirled  their  reinMBto 
oweis  and  swept  battleoirata 
low.  But  Sabat  luorcd  un- 
His  cry  now  was  temhle 


tiw  vail  with  the 
llBt  his  betrothed  no  looge 
kisanns!     The  stones  fro: 
wall;   th^y  tore   up  the  ° 
■track  away  whole  rank; 
thioogh  th>'  air.     Tbey  l- 
mvaj  with  th«ir  defeni 
ahriitktDg  on  his  wild  u 

"  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  ten 
the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  anil  the  holy  hoose, 
a  voicv  against  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  a  voice  agusat 
this  whole  people." 

He  stopped  before  me,  and  pointing  to  the  face  of  his  bride, 
said  with  a  sudden  faltering  and  tears:  "She  is  goue;  she  is 
dead.  She  died  last  night.  I  promised  to  die  too.  Shefot- 
Iowa  me  nu  m<jre.     It  is  I  that  most  follow  her." 

Death  was  in  bis  face,  and  my  only  wonder  was  thali 
form  so  utterly  reduced  could  live  and  move.  I  offereil  lio 
some  provision  friim  the  basket  of  a  dead  soldier  at  my  fMt 
For  the  first  time  he  took  it,  thanked  mc,  and  ate.  Not  las 
to  my  surprise,  he  continued  gazing  round  him  on  the  irntw^ 
meuts  of  the  enemy,  on  the  temple,  the  tower  of  AntoniSj 
and  the  hills.  But  his  station  was  eminently  i)erilou8,  aaill 
pointed  out  one  of  the  military  engines  taking  its  jwsitioD  to 
play  upon  the  spot  where  we  were.     He  refused  to  stir.  I 

"The  look  may  be  loug,"  said  he,  "when  a  man  looks hil 
last."  ' 

I  heard  the  roar  of  the  engine,  and  lea[)cd  from  the  ram' 
part  to  escape  the  discharge.  Sabat  stood,  and  again  begW 
his  cry:  "Wo  to  the  citj',  and  to  the  holy  house,  and  to  llie 
people ! "    The  discharge  tore  up  a  large  portion  of  the  battle- 
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Sabat  never  moyed  limb  or  feature.    The  wall  was  cut  Ube  c< 
on  his  right  and  left,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  an  ax.        s! 
xx>d  calmly  on  the  projecting  fragment  with  his  lips  to 
Lps  of  his  bride.     I  saw  the  eng^e  leveled  again,  and 

caUed  to  him  to  escape.  He  gave  me  no  answer  but  a 
icholy  smile ;  and  crying  out,  with  a  voice  that  filled  the 
"Wo  to  myself!  *'  stood.  I  heard  the  rush  of  the  stone, 
lote  Sabat  and  his  bride  into  atoms !  ** 
le  fall  of  our  illustrious  and  unhappy  city  was  super- 
ral.  The  destruction  of  the  conquered  was  against  the 
principles  of  Roman  polity,  and  to  the  las^>  hour  of  our 
>iial  existence,  Rome  held  out  offers  of  peace,  and  la- 
ted  our  frantic  determination  to  be  undone.  But  the  de- 
was  gone  forth  from  a  mightier  throne.  During  the  lat- 
iays  of  the  siege,  a  hostility  to  which  that  of  man  was  as 
grain  of  sand  to  the  tempest  that  drives  it  on,  overpow- 
l  our  strength  and  senses. 

earful  shapes  and  voices  in  the  air ;  visions  startling  us 
I  our  short  and  troubled  sleep ;  lunacy  in  its  most  hideous 
is;  sudden  death  in  the  midst  of  vigor;  the  fury  of  the 
ents  let  loose  upon  our  unsheltered  heads ;  we  had  every 
•r  and  evil  that  could  beset  human  nature,  but  pestilence ; 
most  probable  of  all  in  a  city  crowded  with  tlie  famish- 
the  diseased,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead.  Yet,  tho 
streets  wei*e  covered  with  the  unburied,  tho  every  wall 
trench  was  streaming  with  gore,  tho  six  huiidred  thou- 
corpses  lay  ilung  over  the  rampart,  naked  to  the  suu 
rtiilence  came  not ;  for  if  it  had  come,  the  enemy  would 
been  scared  away.  But  the  "  abomination  of  desolation, " 
)agan  standard,  was  fixed,  where  it  was  to  remain  until 
low  passed  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ! 

one  night,  that  fatal  night !  no  man  laid  his  head  upon 
•illow.  Heaven  and  eaiiih  were  in  conflict.  Meteors 
d  above  us ;  the  ground  shook  under  our  feet ;  the  vol- 
blazed;  the  wind  burst  forth  in  irresistible  blasts,  and 
;  the  living  and  the  dead  in  whirlwinds,  far  into  the 
t.  We  heard  the  bellowing  of  the  distant  Mediterranean, 
its  waters  wei'e  at  our  side,  swelled  by  a  new  deluge. 
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li:nk  liv  lim'sts  on  tiuiiic,  ami  tliy  shattered  sum 
liill^- 

]>,triis.>  was  not  tliniight  iif,  for  the  mortal  h 
],asM'.l  tioiLL  the  mimi.  Our  liearts  quaked  for 
was  to  see  the  powers  of  heaven  shaken.  AU  ca 
shield  and  the  spt^ar,  and  crouohed  before  the  deso< 
ment.  We  were  conscieni-e-amitten.  Our  cries, 
anguish,  and  horror  were  heard  through  the  on 
storm.  We  howled  to  the  caverns  to  hide  us;, 
into  the  Bepulchirs  ti>  escape  the  wrath  that  c4 
living;  we  woull  ]r.iv  buried  ourselves  under  tlifl 
I  knew  the  nausr,  tin-  luispeakable  cause,  and  let 
last  hour  of  criiin'  was  at  hand.  A  few  fugitived 
to  see  one  man  aaiong  them  luit  sunk  into  the  M 
ness  of  fear,  came  round  jue,  niid  besouglit  me  I 
to  some  place  of  safety,  if  sueli  were  now  to  I 
earth.  I  told  tliem  oiicnly  that  they  were  to  di^ 
seled  them  to  die  in  tlie  liallowed  ground  of  i 
They  followed  me  thnmKh  streets  eneumberei, 
.ihai)e  of  human  suffering,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  U 
beyond  that,  we  found  ad*-anee  imp<issib]e.  llij 
whose  darkness  was  paljable,  even  in  the  midnif 
we  stood,  cfivered  the  holy  hill.  Still,  not  to  bo: 
anything  that  man  could  owroomi?,  I  cheered  my  ( 
baud,  and  attempted  to  lead  the  way  up  the    aso 
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•ms  of  battlements  and  towers.  The  sound  of  voices  "Xetm 
^ard  within,  low  and  distant,  yet  strangely  sweet.  The 
brightened,  and  the  airy  building  rose,  tower  on  tower, 
kttlement  on  battlement.  In  awe  that  held  us  mute,  we 
and  gazed  upon  this  more  than  mortal  aichitecture, 
continued  rising  and  spreading,  and  glowing  with  a 
T  light,  still  soft  and  silvery,  yet  to  wliich  the  broadest 
)eam  was  dim.  At  last  it  stood  forth  to  earth  and 
n,  the  colossal  image  of  the  first  Temple,  the  building 
[  by  the  wisest  of  men,  and  consecrated  by  the  visible 

.  Jerusalem  saw  the  image,  and  the  shout  that,  in  the 
;  of  their  despair,  ascended  from  its  thousands  and  tens 
lousands,  told  what  proud  remembrances  were  there. 
dL  hymn  was  heard  that  might  have  hushed  the  world, 
r  fell  on  my  ear,  never  on  the  human  sense,  a  sound  so 
Jtic,  yet  so  subduing;  so  full  of  melancholy,  yet  of 
leur.  The  cloudy  portal  opened,  and  from  it  marchfd  a 
such  as  man  had  never  seen  before,  such  as  man  shall 

see  but  once  again ;  the  guardian  angels  of  the  city  of 
U— they  came  forth  glorious,  but  with  wo  in  all  their 
;  the  stars  upon  their  helmets  dim ;  their  robes  stained ; 
flowing  down  their  celestial  beauty 

et  us  go  hence,"  was  their  song  of  sorrow;  "Let  us  go 
,"  was  answered  by  the  sad  eclioes  of  thr*  mountains, 
us  go  hence,"  swelled  upon  the  night  to  th(^  farthest 

of  the  land.  The  procession  lingered  long  on  the  sum- 
^  the  hill.  Then,  the  thunder  j)cahMl;  and  they  rose  at 
ommand,  diffusing  waves  of  liglit  (v/rr  the  expanse  of 
n.  Their  chonis  was  heard,  still  magnificent  and  nielan- 
,  when  their  splendor  was  diminislicd  to  the  brightness 
tar.  The  thunder  roared  again  ;  the  cloudy  temple  was 
red  on  the  winds ;  and  darkness,  the  omen  of  her  grave, 
i  upon  Jerusalem ! 
ras   roused   from  my  consternation  by  the   voice  of  a 

Tiat!"  said  he,  "sitting  here,  when  all  the  world  is 
ig?     Poring  over  the  faces  of   dead  men,   when   you 
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cam  ciNNi  mi  f  <umt 

^■i  he  tae  ifx^aont  Among  thr  living?     All  Jerusalem  ii 

^ti  jca  jvm  won  jTotir  tum«  to  gain  laot^b?  " 

•g^ikf  aad  Miiiiilii    tone  wax  familiar  to  m; r 

■t  to  ate,  t»  I  dii],  a  Roman  soldier  within  &  biffl 

_i  vva  '^TTg^  to  make  me  spring  up,  anil  draw  nj  I 

^  (BnieH  «(  MmwqoMKes. 

"Xaa  oa^i*  to  fcaow  me,''  ni<l   he,  without  moring  « 

■idvi  "far  tto  it  is  aome  jean  since  we  met,  we  bin 

t  tsoM  oAn  asaider.     And  so  here  jroa  have  bec'u  sitani; 

tto  twdn  konrs  BmoBg  corpses,  to  do  better  purpose  tliu 


I  lasted  nmd;  tl  in  his  meridian.     The  liltle 

mA  Alt  I  bad  1  t  of  the  uountaiii  were  Ifisg 

•nito.m. 

*  Ass  j«  wit  A  Kolaimed. 

'Ho;  bat  I  aOL—  tarly  as  much  absordi^uid 

■iHfcief  Mjr  he  fiak_  er  these  trappings  as  onrla 

i^  sdwr.spd  Ihawft  lem.     But  you  may  excluDp 

wiA  mm  if  jm  like.  ss  and  falchion  will  help  jm 

to  toSMTi  riot,  nolsh.  » — and  what  more  do  nisr 

IsbAs  of  naakind  ask  lor  m  uieir  Bouls?  Take  my  offer  td 
yvn  win  be  on  th«  winning  side;  another  thing  that  men  lib^' 
Bat  be  expeditious,  for  before  this  sun  dips  hist  forehead  in 
the  Asphaltite?,  the  bloodf>hed  and  robbery  will  be  orer." 

His  laugh,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  was  bitterness  itMli, 
and  I  felt  my  flesh  instinctively  shudder.  But  a  glanet 
toward  the  Temple  told  me  that  the  words  were  true.  'Rtt 
legions  had  forced  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  third  ttd 
weakei^  rampart,  which  I  now  saw  fl^'ing  in  pieces  under  the 
blowsof  the  battering-rams.  Theymust  ha\-e  marched  bjthe 
very  spot  where  I  had  sat  since  midnight,  and  I  probablj 
escapeil  only  by  V<ciug  taken  for  one  of  the  dead.  I  wrong 
my  hands  in  agony.     He  burst  into  a  wild  roar  of  derision. 

'■  What  foola  you  lords  of  the  creation  are !  What  is  tbe 
loss  of  life  to  the  naked  wretches  that  you  see  running  al>out 
like  frightened  children  on  those  battlements,  or  to  the 
clothed  wrett'ies  that  you  see  ready  to  massacre  them,  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  a  better-clothed  wretch? — a  dinner  too 
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uch  will  revenge  them  on  the  Emperor  of  the  earth.     The     Stautbiei 
or  the  arrow  comes,  and  quick  as  thought  their  troubles    spipbanct 
at  an  end.     Man! — the  true  misery  is  to  Uve,  to  be  con- 
to  live,  to  feel  the  wants,  wearinesses,  and  weaknesses 

life,  yet  to  drag  on  existence;  to  be what  I  am." 

He  tore  the  helmet  from  his  forehead,  and,  with  a  groan  of 

sgony,  flung  it  to  a  measui-eless  distance  in  the  air.     In  amaze 

sid terror  I  beheld  Epiphanes !    The  same  Greek  countenance, 

ilifi  same  kingly  presence,  the  same  strength  and  heroic  stat- 

VMi  and  the  same  despair,  were  before  me  that,  in  the  early 

Jem  of  my  wo,  I  had  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

"I  told  you,"  said  he,  with  a  sudden  return  to  calmness, 

"tbtt  this  day  would  come ;  and  to  tell  you  so  i-equired  no 

■prit  of  prophecy.     There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  long-suf- 

bring  among  the  rest ;  and  your  countrymen  had  long  ago 

tae  to  that  time.     But  one  grand  hope  was  still  to  be  given ; 

ttqr  cast  it  from  them !     Ages  on  ages  shall  pass  befoi-e  they 

wn  the  loftiness  of  that  hope  or  fuliil  the  punishment  of 

^rejection.     Yet,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  shall  the  light 

-   bleak  in  upon  their  darkness.     They  shall  ask.  Why  are  we 

^  despised,  the  branded,  the  trampled,  the  abjured,  of  all 

*^ons?     Why  are  the  barbarian  and  the  civilized  alike  our 

pressors?     Why  do  contending  faiths  join  in  crushing  us 

^De?     Why  do  realms,  distant  as  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 

Averse  as  day  and  night — alike  those  who  have  heard  our 

^^istoiy,  and  those  who  have  never  heard  of  us  but  iis  the  sad 

%>]oumer8  of  the  earth — unite  in  one  cry  of  scorn?     And  what 

Jb  the  oniversal  voice  of  nature  but  the  voice  of  the  King  of 

lUiture? '' 

I  listened  in  reverence  to  language  that  pierced  my  heart 
'With  an  intense  power  of  truth,  yet  with  a  pang  that  made  me 
writhe.  I  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  hear  again  the  searching 
and  lofty  accents  of  this  being  of  unwilling  wisdom. 

"Man  of  terrible  knowledge,"  said  I,  "canst  thou  tell  for 
what  crime  this  judgment  shall  come?  " 

Awe  was  written  upon  his  mighty  brow,  and  his  features 
quivered  as  he  slowly  spoke. 

^  Their  crime?    There  is  no  name  for  it.     The  spirits  of 
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I  ibiy  tliink  of  it.    Tbe  spirits  ot  the  ab^ 
f  Um  man  of  Judea  alone,  could  i: 


il  pKHtrated  himself  at  the  words ;  then  li 
"Judg«  of  the  frinie  by  its  puQishmai 
ftoM  Ae  ttj^uming.  Isnel  was  sttibbom,  and  his  stubbonmd 
'  k  tarn  to  9om>w.  He  rebelled,  and  he  was  warned  1 
5  «rf  a  monarch  or  th«  slaughter  of  a  tribe. 
>  de*plr,  fiir  he  was  the  slave  of  impurity;  tkB 
B  diritiMii  vet  a  few  years  saw  him  poweiM 
He  sinupd  m»T«  deeply  still,  for  he  sought  titt 
wmAip  9t  idols.  Then  came  his  deeper  punishment,  in 
Ml «(  his  tkiwr  and  th«  long  capti%'i^  of  bis  people. 
•««■  Mbjrloii  spDt  bock  the  forgiven. 

*  Mappr,  I  s*T  irt  you,  happy  will  be  thf  hour  for  IsaA 
—  (v*t  mankind,  for  creation  -when  he  shall  take  into  his 
ttaaJ  ibe  t*>CT>nl*  of  his  fathers,  and,  in  tears,  ask,  What  ii 
t^u  pTvtttrr  crime  than  rebellion?  than  blasphemy?  tban  in 
f«htT*  tfcan  idiiUlry?  which,  not  seventj'  years,  noratbw 
«mk1  tv»rs  of  sorntw  have  seen  forgiven ;  which  has  pw 
)u«[|;v\l  bi5  wo  into  ihe  old  age  of  the  worhl  — which  thrMMa 
km.  «ith  »  fhain  nut  to  be  broken  but  by  the  thuiidei-ftmU 
tkat  btvoks  vp  the  nni\Trse! " 

"And  slil!."  said  I,  trembling  before  the  living  oracle,- 
"rtiU  U  th*it>  btipt-?  " 

"Lixik  to  that  mountain,"  was  the  answer,  as  he  points  to 
Mt>hah  Its  liiih*,  covered  with  the  legions  atlvancing  t^  llx 
asisaah.  ^xie  in  the  son  like  a  tide  of  burning  bra.'is. 
i*  miw  a  »jht  of  splendid  eril!"  exclaimed  he.  "But  upon  I 
that  miAintain  shall  yet  he  enthroned  a  Sovereign  befon  1 
whvim  thv  satn  shall  hide  his  heatl,  and  at  the  lifting  of  vhose 
M-y^w  the  hwivcn  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  shall  bow  doffn! 
T->  !>■:!•  n'-i'iuitai!)  shall  man,  and  more  than  man,  crowd  for 
« i-iiK'ui  ;iiid  liuppiness.  From  that  mountain  shall  light  flo» 
II'  i\n-  ciids  iif  tbi'  universe,  and  the  government  shall  be  the 
Kv..rlu.-tiii>r:"" 

Th.'  ii>.ir  of  the  assault  began,  and  my  awful  companion 
w;ki  ri'i'iUIed  to  the  world. 
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must  see  the  end  of  this  battle,"  said  he,  in  his  oldinfn 
jre  of  sarcasm  and  melancholy;  ''man's  natural  talent 
aking  himself  miserable  may  go  far,  but  he  is  still  the 
r  for  a  teacher.  On  the  top  of  that  hill  there  are  twenty 
;and  men  panting  for  each  other's  blood  like  tigers;  and 
irithout  me  they  would  leave  the  grand  business  undone, 
all." 

But  one  word  more,"  I  cried,  giving  my  last  look  to  the 
r  of  Antonia,  on  which  the  eagles  now  glittered, 
e  anticipated  me. 

All  are  safe — they  are  in  the  hands  of  Septimius,  who  will 
.  with  them  in  honor,  lie  solicited  the  command,  that  he 
lit  provide  for  their  security.  They  comfort  themselv(»s 
I  tlie  hope  that  you  will  return.  But  return  you  never 
.  They  will  be  happy  in  the  hope — until  sorrow  is  too 
I  shut  out  to  find  room  when  it  comes ;  they  love  you,  and 
love  you  long,  but  there  is  an  end  of  all  things.  And 
,  farewell ! " 

And  now,  onward,"  said  I.  "But  every  spot  is  crowded 
I  the  Roman  columns.  How  am  I  to  pass  those  spears?  " 
e  laughed  wildly,  flimg  his  arm  round  me,  as  of  old,  and 
with  the  speed  of  a  stag,  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  an 
►structed  side.  The  ascent  was  nearly  perpendicular;  hut 
>unded  up  the  crags  without  drawing  a  breath,  placed  me 
battlement,  and  was  gone ! 

low  me  war  raged  in  its  boundless  fury.  The  enemy  had 
d  their  way,  and  the  exasperated  Jews,  contemptuous  of 
fought  them  with  the  rage  of  wild  beasts.  When  tlie 
was  broken,  the  knife  was  the  weapon ;  when  the  knife 
I,  they  tore  with  their  hands  and  teeth.  Masses  of 
,  torches,  even  dead  bodies,  everything  that  could  m in- 
to destruction,  were  hurled  from  the  roofs  on  the  assail- 
who  were  often  repulsed  Avith  deadly  havoc.  But  tliey 
made  way;  the  courts  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  Israelites, 
>i  the  priests  were  successively  stormed ;  and  the  legions 
igth  established  themselves  in  front  of  the  Sanctuary, 
wl  of  wrath,  at  the  possibhi  profanati(m  of  the  Holy  of 
js,  rose  from  the  multitude.     1  rushed  from  the  battlc- 
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Bjtelf  to  the  people,  deiuanded  ''wt 
The  crowd  esulted  at  the  sight  of  ti 
id  in  the  impulse  of  the  momeiit  1 
lid  drof^  them  from  the  court  of  t{ 
SluUed  hy  tbe  sudden  rererse,  the  Koman  ff 
r  propceal  for  a  nurendfr,  and  Titus  liil 
It  card,  forced  his  w&y  to  li 
nder  and  save  the  Templt 
>r  ruin.  While  I  was  ind 
Tcsy  act  <rf  cheekiag  Ifae  n  n-  of  spears,  I  heard  the  ni 
of  «■«  «<  thOM  tiUmr-*'  ings  who,  by  mad  predictu 

of  &e  f***-  MMW  fl  ,  kept  up  the  resistance  wb 

thne  'nc  a  ■•■  to  !■  ed.      He  was  standing  on  t 

HMf  of  m  -vast  doister,  Bt  l  ed  by  a  crowd  of  unfortud 
mm,  whom  his  fal$«  propaecies  were  inftiriating  against  tw 
offer  of  life.  1  rv«t<gnited  the  impostor,  or  tlie  (iemffli,!^. 
whum  the  Reman  mission  had  been  destroyed.  The  legion- 
aries pointed  in  vain  to  the  fiamea  already  rising  roumltli 
eloisters.  The  prtilietions  grew  bolder  still,  and  the  words  d 
truth  were  answered  by  showers  of  missiles.  The  tlames  sud- 
denly twr$t  out  through  the  roof,  and  the  whole  of  its  ^ 
ft-nders.  to  the  number  of  thousands,  sank  into  the  coi 
tion.  IXTien  I  looked  round  after  the  shock,  this  fearfd 
being,  without  a  touch  of  fire  on  his  r^ment,  was  haranguing' 
in  a  distant  quarter,  and  whether  man  or  fiend,  urging  At 
multitude  to  their  fat<?! 

This  was  the  day  of  days,  the  ninth  day  of  the  montli  Ab,  ^ 
the  anniversarj-  of  the  burning  of  the  Temple  by  the  king  o( 
Babylon.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  8e\nai 
miMiths,  and  fifteen  days  were  past,  from  its  foiuiiiMtiriii  h_v 
our  great  King  Solomon !  My  attack  had  repelled  the  legion- 
aries, and  Titus,  exhausted  and  dispirited,  began  to  withdraw 
the  routed  columns  from  the  front  of  the  Temple.  It  was  th« 
fifth  hour;  the  sun  was  scorching  up  their  strength,  and  I 
Ktoked  pruudlv  forward  to  victory  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Temple! 

.Vs  I  was  standing  on  the  portal  of  the  court  of  the  Sane- 

tuLiry,  iiMil  gazing  at  the  rout  of  the  troops  toward  the  tower 
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Antonia,  I  heard  a  voice  close  to  my  ear :  "  I  told  you  that  Ubc  m 
"^Ua  day  would  end  in  nothing  without  me."     I  turned,  but  he  ' 

"^18  alreatly  far  away  among  the  crowd;  and  before  I  could 
^nsL  speak,  I  saw  him,  torch  in  hand,  bound  into  the  Golden 
"rtidow,  beside  the  veil  of  the  Holy  Place.  The  inner  Teni- 
jis  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Our  ciies  and  the  sight  of  the 
Innes  brought  back  the  enemy  at  full  speed.  I  saw  that 
fte  fatal  hour  was  come,  and  collecting  a  few  brave  men, 
took  my  post  before  the  veil,  to  guard  the  entrance  with 
ay  blood. 

But  the  legions  rushed  onward,  crying  out  that  "  they  were 

led  by  the  Fates,"  and  that  "the  God  of  the  Jews  had  given 

His  people  and  city  into  their  hands."     The  torrent  was  irre- 

■utible.     Titus  rushed  in  at  its  head,  exclaiming,  that  "the 

Divinity  alone  could  have  given  the  stronghold  into  his  power, 

foitwas  beyond  the  hope  and  strength  of   man."     My  de- 

'^oted  companions  were  torn  down  in  an  instant.     I  was  forced 

'■ck  to  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  fighting  at  random  in 

tte  midst  of  the  legionaries,  who  now  saw  no  enemies  but 

••ch  other.     In  the  fury  of  plunder  they  deluged  the  Portico 

^d  the  Sanctuary  with  blood. 

The  golden  table  of  Pompey,  the  golden  vine,  the  trophies 

^  Hero<l,  were  instantly  torn  away.     Subordination  was  lost. 

<he  troops  trampled  upon  their  officers.     Titus  himself  was 

^yed  only  by  cutting  his  way  througli  those  madmen.     But  I 

longed  to  die,  and  give  my  last  breath  and  the  last  droj)  of  my 

Veins  to  the  seat  of  Sanctity  and  Glory.     I  fought  —I  taunted 

^-I  heaj^ed  loud  scorn  on  the  profaners — I  was  covered  from 

head  to  foot  with  gore ;  but  it  was  from  the  hearts  of  Romans 

— I  toiled  for  death ;  but  I  remained  without  a  wound.     Yet, 

wo  to  the  life  that  came  within  the  sweep  of  my  simitar. 

The  last  blow  that  I  stnick  was  at  an  impious  hand,  put  forth 

to  grasp  the  veil  that  shut  the  Holy  of  Holies  f  nmi  tlu;  human 

gaze.     The  hand  flew  from  the  body,  and  the  spoiler  fell 

groaning  at  my  feet.     He  sent  u})  an  expiring  look,  and  I 

knew  the  countenance  of  my  persecutor,  Cestius ! 

Tint  a  new  enemy  had  come,  concjueror  alike  of  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished — tire.^"     1  heard  its  roar  round  the  sanc- 
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ki  M  tnar;.     The  RomanB,  appalled,  fled  to  tlu  poitil;  bst  d 
were  doomed.     A  wall  of  fiie  stood   before   tbem.    T) 
nubed  back,  tore  down  the  veil,   and  the  H0I7  of  Bsl 
stood  open.     The  blaze  melted  the  plates  of  the  roof  b 
golden  shower  above  me.     It  calcined  the  marble  floor;  fl 
dissipated  in  vapor  the  inestimable  gems  that  studded  tta 
walls.     All  who  entered  lay  tumed  to  ashes.     So  periilt  ' 
profanera!     But  on  the  sacred  Ark  the  flame  had  no  {wtcl 
It  whirled  and  swept  in  a  red  orb  round  the  nntflacbeds 
of  the  throne  of  thrones.     Still  I  lived,  but  I  felt  m;  sb 
giving  way :  die  heat  withered  my  sinews — the  flame  citir 
guished  my  sight. 

Bleeding,  blind,  frantic,  I  still  fought  until  I  sank  a 
heap  of  dead.  In  defiance  of  all  prediction^  J  now  beliend 
my  death  iiie^-itable.  At  once  I  heard  the  shouts  of  the  nn* 
qucrurs  and  the  fall  of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple, 
coiiicil  the  liWng  prave!  In  all  the  nildness  of  the  uproarl 
lieanl  the  vniw:  "Tahkt  trou  till  i  come!"  The  ^utU 
(liiiapiieared  from  before  uie! 


Hi'n'  I  pautie.  I  had  undergone  that  ijortion  of  my  imhip- 
jiy  career  whit-h  was  to  be  passed  among  my  people.  Mjlit* 
a.s  fatlier,  husband,  and  citizen  was  at  an  end.  Thencefortbl 
was  to  ln'  a  solitary  being. 

My  fatf  had  jft  scarcely  fallen  upon  nie,  but  I  was  now  W 
fi'i'I  it  in  the  disni])tion  of  every  gentler  tie  that  held  nif  to 
lifi'.  I  was  to  niaki'  my  couch  with  the  savage,  the  out*a.=t, 
and  tlie  slavo.  I  was  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  mighty  and  the 
overthrow  of  einpirfS.  Yet  in  the  tumult  that  changed  the 
face  of  the  world,  I  was  still  to  live  and  be  unchanged. 
Every  sterner  passion  that  disturbs  our  nature  was  to  reipii  in 
pui'ce.'*.'<ive  tyranny  over  my  soul.  And  fearfully  was  the  lie- 
<'n'.'  fulfilled. 

Ill  rcvengi'  for  the  fall  of  Jenisalem,  I  traversed  the  globe 
to  seek  "Ut  an  enemy  of  Koitu-.  I  found  in  the  nurtheni 
MUcnvs  a  mail  of  bliHul;  I  stirred  up  the  soul  of  Alaric  and  led 
liiui  to  the  rock  of  ll()me.     In  n'vcnge  for  tlie  insults  hca|ied 
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le  Jew  by  the  dotards  and  dastards  of  the  city  of  Con-  Saiatbi 
ine,  I  sought  out  an  instrument  of  compendious  i-uin :  I  voimbn 
1  him  in  the  Arabian  sands,  and  poured  ambition  into  the 
of  the  enthusiast  of  Mecca.  In  revenge  for  the  pollu- 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  I  roused  the  iron  tribes  of 
kVest,  and  at  the  head  of  the  crusaders  expelled  the  Sara- 
I  fed  full  on  the  revenge,  and  I  felt  the  misery  of  re- 
e! 

passion  for  the  mysteries  of  nature  seized  me.     I  toiled 
the  alchemist ;  I  wore  away  years  in  perplexities  of  the 
olmen ;  and  I  felt  the  guilt  and  emptiness  of  unlawful 
fledge. 

passion  for  human  fame  seized  me.  I  drew  my  sword  in 
Italian  wars — triumphed — was  a  monarch— and  learned 
irse  the  hour  when  I  first  dreamed  of  fame ! 
passion  for  gold  seized  me.  I  felt  the  gnawing  of  avarice 
18  last  infirmity  of  the  fallen  mind.  Wealth  came,  to  my 
I  and  to  my  torment.  In  the  midst  of  royal  treasures  I 
poorer  than  the  poorest.  Days  and  nights  of  misery  were 
gift  of  avarice.  I  felt  within  me  the  undying  worm. 
my  passion  I  longed  for  regions  where  the  hand  of  man 
never  rifled  the  mine.  I  found  a  bold  Genoese,  and  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  With  its  metals  I  in- 
ated  the  old,  and  to  my  own  misery  added  the  misery  of 
hemispheres  I 

ut  the  circle  of  the  passions,  a  circle  of  fire,  was  not  to 
ound  my  fated  steps  forever.  Calmer  and  nobler  aspira- 
3  were  to  rise  in  my  melancholy  heart.  I  saw  the  birth  of 
science,  true  liberty,  and  true  wisdom.  I  lived  with 
arch,  among  his  glorious  relics  of  the  genius  of  Greece 
Rome.  I  stood  enraptured  beside  the  easel  of  Angelo  and 
iael.  I  conversed  with  the  merchant  kings  of  the  Medi- 
jiean.  I  stood  at  Mentz  beside  the  wonder-working 
line  that  makes  knowledge  imperishable  and  sends  it  with 
ed  speed  through  the  earth.  At  the  pulpit  of  the  mighty 
of  Wittenberg  I  knelt;  Israelite  as  I  was,  and  am,  I 
''oluntary  homage  to  the  mind  of  Luther ! 
Lt  I  must  close  these  thoughts,  as  wandering  as  the  steps 
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of  my  jiilgrimage.     I  have  more  to  tell — strange,  magniiicent, 
and  sad. 

But  I  must  wait  tlie  impulse  of  my  heart.  Or,  can  the 
happy  and  the  high-born,  treading  upon  roses,  ha'vB  an  eai 
for  the  story  of  the  Exile,  whose  path  has  for  a  thoosand 
j«uB  been  ia  the  biiei  and  the  thoml 
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ANNOTATIONS 


1— paire  3.  The  legend  of  ttie  Wandering  Jew  flrst  appeared  In  the  thirteenth  cen« 
tunr.  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Parfa,  who  professes  to  have  received  his  infomia- 
tion  from  an  Armenian  bishop  to  whmn  the  hero  had  himself  communicated  the  events. 
According  to  this  version,  he  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  named  Cartaphilus, 
and  gave  Christ  a  blow  as  He  was  dragged  out  of  the  palace  to  execution.  A  nother  and 
perhaps  more  familiar  version,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  German  origin, 
states  that  he  was  a  shoemaker  named  Abasuenis.  As  Jesus  bore  His  cross  along  tbe 
via  dfiforoso,  staggering  with  pain  and  weakness.  He  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  driorway  of  the  rude  shopkeeper,  who,  with  cursing  and  bitterness,  ordered  blm  to 
**  go  on.*"  The  sufferer  looked  upon  him  and  said :  *'  I  go,  but  tarry  thou  till  I  come !  *' 
Prom  that  awful  moment  he  found  life  a  burden  and  death  an  Impossibility.  From  time 
t4)  time  he  was  able  to  re)oioe  in  gray  hairs  and  a  stooping  form,  but  regularly  these 
Indications  of  the  end  would  vanish,  and  clothed  again  in  the  form  of  youth,  he  felt  the 
loi»k  and  heard  in  his  soul  the  dread  voice  bidding  him  wander  on  and  on  forever.  All 
versions  agree  touching  the  verdict  of  Christ,  that  he  should  wander  on  earth  till  the 
8erf>nd  Coming. 

In  its  deepest  import,  **the  tradition  Is  simply  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  people— a 
people  forever  suffering  and  yet  undying ;  forever  doomed  to  wander ;  without  a  home 
or  any  fixed  abiding-place :  safe  nowhere,  and  yet  immortal ;  trampled  and  beatt^n ; 
robbed  and  persecuted,  and  yet,  strangely,  living  and  flourishing  in  spite  of  all.  The 
most  vigorous,  virile,  and  healthful  people  under  the  sun :  tbe  bravest  and  most  endur- 
ing in  battle  or  siege;  the  most  patriotic  and  loyal  of  all  peoples,  they  stedfastly, 
tbroogh  all  their  wanderings  and  sorrows,  cling  to  a  land  wbich  is  but  a  memory  or 
t  dream."* 

In  this  story.  Dr.  Croly  adds  to  the  typical  traditions,  peculiar  features  of  bis  own. 
Having  such  a  hold  on  popular  imagination,  the  Wandering  Jew  has  figured  very 
largely  in  fiction,  particularly  in  the  wocks  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Klingemann,  Stranger, 
Eugene  Sue,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  others. 

2— page  11.  The  Mount  of  Corruption  lay  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  across  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  Its  summit  looks  down  upon  tbe  spot  in  connection  with  which  the  Jew- 
ish ideas  of  the  future  life  of  the  wicked  wijre  formed.  The  valley,  named,  aca»n11ng 
to  I>ean  Stanley,  from  *'some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom,*'  is  flrst  mentlon(*d  in 
Joshua  (XV.  8;  xvili.  16),  in  marking  out  the  boundury-llne  between  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. Solomon  erected  high  plac*>8  then*  for  Moloch  (1  Kings  xl.  7),  whose  horrid  rites 
were  revived  by  later  Idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manassah  made  their  children 
"pass  through  the  fire"  In  this  valley  (3  Kings  xvl.  3;  2  Chron.  xxvili.  3;  xxxlll.  fi) ; 
and  the  fiendish  custom  of  sac-riflclng  Infants  to  the  fire-gods  seems  to  have  btvn  kept 
up  for  some  time  in  Tophet,  its  8outhea.Ht4?m  extremity  <  Jer.  vll.  M  ;  2  Kings  xxlll.  10). 
To  put  an  end  to  these  abominations,  Josiah  pollut<Hl  the  place  tt>  render  It  cen*mo- 
nially  unclean  (2  Kings  xxlll.  10, 13, 14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxlv.  4,  ')),  and  it  liecame  the  com- 
mon cesspool  of  the  city,  and  the  laystall  where  all  the  solid  filth  was  collected. 

3— page  16.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  magnificence  and  the  extent  of  the  Tem- 
ple, as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  one  of  the  greatest  royal  builders  that  ever  lived.  Edershelm 
calls  it  "a  palace,  a  fortress,  a  sanctuary  of  shining  marble  and  glittering  gold.**  Of 
It  the  Jewish  tnulftlon  ran :  ''He  that  has  not  seen  the  Temple  of  Herod,  has  never 
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•*»  Itkttf  \f^.  Tbe  sop^n^atcnl  «^<cv  ctegp  o^i  in  (£;•»  nAmtlre  ] 
PTiiniCfliNta,  and  cnnllnB«d  ^J  tndi&C'O  a&S  d  o:Hi:pi.-rukei.-us  tti^torr 
In  ninnKfiitm  with  ibe  (.nirtlli>Ms-<l*»*p  4uitz>«  enTf4..^5wd  tbe  « 
lioiir  tn  thf  ninth  biwr  uf  tbe  4at  :  tLe  V'^I  f  iLv  Ttrc^ptv  ibAt  #hui  li 
WHN  n*nt  fnmi  Utp  to  YuAU/tD  :  and  a  znifttr  ranl>;uakr  CcrfTiOed  tbei 
him  wWI  Kal<l:  "The  mooM^t  vbra  <l;n^:.  tbe  cn>«tiTe  Prince,  tbc 
hiiiiiiinltT,  and  tbe  wivd.  fxpirvs.  ci-QTul«t«  tiie  •xb'j'te  physical  i 
Sf'liitfT  haM  nikUl :  "  The  darknn^  wa«  4i^ljn>'*l  !•:•  cxiifbic  the  aznazei 
of  thf  (i<Mi  I  if  nature,  at  the  vfrkedOKW  *^  ih^  f>j>*iflzii>n  of  Him  wt 
w« trill  nml  Iht*  Hun  of  riirhteoii.<n«m."  Tbe  bi.>rrv>r  fn.>m  such  deniae  i 
out  iNiwcrfiilly  by  Ixird  Byruo  In  hisdrc«m  of  "  Darkmne-."  Tbe  ext 
till*  'h'liiph'-Wil  will  account  for  the  fact  that  it  ppMluced  wprnfo 
wiini  It  WHH  Kcon  n*nt  from  utp  to  b«bwi  and  hanfflnfr  In  two  parta 
HtNivo  II nd  at  tlK!  Hide.  Tbe  Veils  before  the  most  Holy  Place  were  ! 
ililriy  wldi',  of  the  thlf^knoas  of  the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  and  wrouj 
PtluniiN  jolntHl  t<iffetber.  They  were  bo  heavy  iliat  it  wa«  said  that  th 
n^on*  ihshIihI  to  manipulate  tbem.  Tbe  rending  was  seen  to  be  the 
Imnil. 

It  imtii'  'J:i.  Till « description  uf  the  priests  and  their  mfdences  woe 
t>i'ni((iiiiii.  When  the  Lsraelites  settled  in  Canaan,  Joshua  aasiirned  t 
\\u^  thtiii*<*n  <iil«>N  of  residence,  with  ** suburbs'*  or  pasture-^roui 
\.K^I(  \\1.  i:(  Ito.  Th«)  lifvltes  were  scattered  overall  tbe  country.  1 
IM  1,^1 «  n  iM^>  nil  niHir  J<*niHaU>m  and  embraced  within  tlie  bounds  of  J 
\Wu  t:in>tii     When  th«>  prltwts  were  divided  into  twenty-four  counes. 


HnnotationB 


e,  not  by  bis  priestly  aft*ocint(.fi  to  the  cities  of  the  piit'sts  about  Jerusalem,  but  by 
tribal  Uiiamen  to  Lbe  douiHiu  ul  Napbtali  uiider  Uie  shadows  of  Lebanon. 

7— page  20.  Before  the  Roman  conquest,  the  hatred  of  the  Samaritan  for  the  Jew 
iHde  Samaria  largely  a  land  of  brigands,  throuf^  which  a  Jew  could  not  wfely  travel- 
lb  Herod  the  Great  belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  up  Oils  brigandage,  so  far  as  it  wax 
aa  MsaniRd  system.  Josephus  relates  that  Uerud,  after  taking  Sepphorin,  the  metrop- 
oUi  o(  Galilee,  '*  basted  away  to  the  robbers  that  were  in  the  cav(.«,  who  overran  a  great 
q(  tlM  country,  and  did  as  great  mlsciiief  to  Its  InhabituntA  as  war  itself  could  have 
He  defeated  them  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  land. 


.  The  region  through  which  the  caravan  was  passing  not  only  brought 
In  view  of  the  scenes  of  many  of  th(>  greatest  events  in  Jewish  history,  individual 
ndnaUonal- Mounts  Carmel  and  lillboa  and  Talior  and  Hennon,  and  the  theater  of 
and  prophetic  activity— but  across  what  has  been  the  battle-tleld  for  the 
of  tlie  world-empires  of  three  continents  as  they  have  crossed  and  recnissed, 
tlie  days  of  Abraham  down  through  the  Crusades.  It  is  aptly  designated  "a  liv- 
1^  taMory  of  ProTidenoe.** 


83.  The  *"  Haphtorah  '*  (Isa.  1111.)  contaias  the  most  graphic  Old-Testament 
of  Jeans  as  the  rejei'ted,  suffering  atoning  Messiah.  It  was  this  that  the  Etblo- 
^mnrfi  of  Queen  Candaoe  was  reading  when  Philip  went  up  to  him  in  his  chariot 
(Ada  Till.  29),  and  by  the  explanation  of  which  be  was  converteil  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Huongs  its  wcmderful  picture  Eleazar  seems  alrvady  U)  have  been  led  to  look  up(»n 
Jama  aa  the  Messiah ;  but  his  hopes,  roused  by  SalathiePs  renunciation  of  the  priest- 
were  dashed  In  finding  that  the  veil  was  still  over  the  face  of  the  latter,  as  it 
orer  the  many  of  Israel. 


10— page  43u  Jubal  is  a  typical  Israelii ish  mouMtalnetfr,  hunter,  and  warrior  In  one, 
eotoMnliig  with  a  sense  of  wild  fnHHlom  a  Uiuch  of  tlie  ancient  Jewish  entluisiasni. 
Tbe  Incident  here  narrated  gives  a  glinii«k^  of  his  dc>eiH.>r  nature,  and  his  outburst  of 
pntrtoUc  exultation  at  sight  of  the  grave  of  the  hosu  of  Sisera  was  one  In  which  every 
laraelite  could  Join. 


U— page  47.  The  life  of  a  whole  generation  is  passed  in  inactivity  after  the  home  Ls 
in  N^>btal1— an  Inatrtivity  that  ser\'ed  to  deepen  the  shadow  of  his  doom  and  the 
for  his  unspeakable  crime.  In  this  p(>riod  the  preparation  is  bi'ing  made  for  the 
flnal  oonfltct  of  Jew  with  Roman  authority,  and  at  tlie  end  (»f  it  Salathiel  is  thrust,  by  a 
materolent  power.  Into  the  leadership  In  that  d(>spi>rate  llrst  stniggle,  described  by  Jose- 
ptaua,  tbat  promised  to  sweep  the  Itomans  from  Judca.  His  tote,  however,  pursues  him, 
and  be  languishes  for  years  In  a  dungeon  -leaving  the  Jews,  now  without  competent 
leaderahlp,  again  under  Roman  control  and  oppression. 

12--page  51.  Antlochus  IV.,  king  of  Syria  -the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Gn^ —known  in 
IdaCory  aa  Epipbanes  the  Illustrious,  but  to  many  of  his  contemiKiraricH  as  Epimanes  the 
Madman— was  for  agi*s  the  chief  name  of  hoiTor  to  the  Jews.  His  father  had  ^jjguercd 
Faleatine,  b.c.  208,  and  his  brother  and  predectrssor.  Saleucus  Philoimtor,  hat^Mpdered 
ttw  Temple,  and  Syria  had  dlspute<I  the  control  of  Uie  land  with  Egypt.  EpIphulM  con- 
quered Jemaalem,  B.C.  IflO.  and  held  it  for  thn^e  years  and  a  half.  The  olistinate  resist- 
■noe  of  the  Jews  led  to  the  most  dreadful  deeds  of  cruelty  rv'fYirrled  in  history.  Those 
wtio  adhered  to  Ptolemy  were  men'ilessly  bnt4.'lienKl.  He  plunden>d  the  city  snd  the 
Temple.  He  forbade  the  Jewish  reli(?ion,  tore  up  and  bunied  the  SacriMl  Si'riptures,  put 
a  atop  to  the  dally  Sacriflce  of  expiation,  and  dediciiti*d  the  Temple  to  Zeus  Olyuiplos. 
He  eompeUed  the  people  to  keep  their  infants  nnein'unicised,  and  to  sacriflce  swine*s 
tietfi  upon  the  altar.  Kurtz  says :  '*  This  was  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  Holy 
Place,  spokeifiof  by  Daniel  (ch.  zi.  31)  —a  type  of  another  desolation  that  still  belonged 
to  tlie  future  (Matt  xxlv.  lA)''— before  the  Se<K)nd  Coming  of  Christ  Added  to  all  the 
raat,  hia  system  of  unspeakable  barbarities  and  horrible  t«jrtures  at  length  drove  the 
people  to  deaperation,  and  led  to  the  suiM'essf ul  uprising  and  heroic  stniggle  for  free- 

don  under  Jndu  the  Maocabee— truly  God^s  hammer -and  his  brothers  (recorded  In  the 

■ 
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Bnnotatlond 


ftoe  to  aU  comen.  (2)  Erery  IsneUte  recorered  his  right  to  the  land  oriRlnally 
lo  tlie  ftunily  to  which  he  belonged,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had  parted  with  it. 
fn  walled  cities  were  an  exception,  altho  these  were  redeemable  at  any  time 
wttbln  a  roll  year  of  the  time  of  sale.  (3)  All  Israelites  who  had  become  slaTes,  either 
to  tteir  own  countrymen  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee. 
Iiwitihiii  statm  that  in  his  time  all  debts  werv  remitted  in  ttie  Year  of  Jubilee.  It 
visa  vooderful  pro\-ision  for  preventing  the  accumulation  of  inunliiiate  wealth  in  the 
of  Ite  few,  and  for  relieving  and  giving  new  utijion unity  to  those  whom  misfor- 
i  or  fault  had  reduced  to  poverty.    (See  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.; 


75.  Small  as  was  Judea— no  larger  than  one  of  our  smaller  States— it  yet  has 
diMlDctlon  of  embnudng  within  its  boumLs  t>it>  temperatures  and  productions  of  all 
Notwithstanding  the  covenant  unfaithfulness  of  its  people  and  their  failure  in 
ifcuilliimr  to  Jehovah,  it  is  still  true  that  it  bequeathed  to  manic  ind  all  the  foniis  of  Theism 
Wndaim.  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanittm  and  with  and  through  them  the  chief 
OUglilwning  and  power-giving  hifluences  since  («i)erative  among  the  nations.  It  is  not, 
teD«  too  much  to  say  that,  with  faithfulness  to  (iod  and  to  its  unequaled  privileges, 
*  Jndea  might  have  changed  the  earth  into  a  paradise.** 


79.  The  elevation  of  Salathiel  to  the  leadership,  as  the  Prince  of  Naphtall, 
In  tlie  war  now  decided  upon,  seems  omtranr-  to  the  natural  order,  as  he  was  a  priest 
allied  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtall  by  marriage  imTcly ;  but  the  plea  that  it  was  a  holy 
praraikfd,  and  the  supertiuman  qualities  that  had  been  manifested  in  him  clearly 
lilffl  for  the  position.  The  exaltation  and  exultation  were  to  be  simply  the 
ptdiMle  to  a  sharp  recall  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  curse  that  was  uiton  him,  and  uiion 
all  csin  liecauae  of  his  crime. 


S4.  The  blow  was  a  critical  one  for  Judea,  depriving  it  of  Its  leader  at  th  t 
momeDt  when  that  leader  was  most  needed.  It  likewjsi>  diisbed  the  high  hoi)es  of  the 
leader  and  left  him  a  madman,  a  prey  to  the  wildest  imugination  that  swept  liini 
tlirougli  earth  and  sky,  leaving  him  at  last,  for  perirnls  beyond  all  counting,  the  sl-ep- 
vivid  victim  of  misery  unspeakable. 


n— page  98.  The  grove  known  as  the  Cedars  of  I^banon  consists  of  about  401)  tn^os, 
■tainting  In  a  dei»t»Blon  of  the  mountain,  quite  apart  from  all  other  trees.  The  trees  un^ 
about  iCsOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3.IIU0  biMow  the  summit.  AXmuI  '17  of  these  an*  large 
and  cM,  the  11  or  12  older  ones  being  of  immense  size  and  each  spreading  itself  widely 
roimd  from  several  trunks,  and  reaching  back  in  time  ii,.=iUOand  more  years-  l>eyond 
fidomoD  and  Atwaham.  They  are  naturally  looked  u|)on  with  nmch  n^verence  by  the 
BattTee  at  the  region  as  living  records  of  the  glory  of  Solomon.  The  Maronlte  pairianh 
waa  formerly  acciwtomed  to  celebrate  there  the  f(>stlval  of  the  Transflguration  nt  an 
altar  oi  rotigh  stones.  In  later  years  a  chapel  has  lN*en  ere(>te<l  on  the  »i>oU  The  n*fer- 
CDces  of  the  author  are  to  an  (^rlier,  and  u.sually  idolatrous,  worship.  Bauds  of  robl)ens 
■ich  aa  that  described,  naturally  sought  the  vicinity  of  such  gatherings. 

22  -page  W.  The  wonthip  of  the  niblwrs  nt  liCbanon  illustrates  the  <»as«i  with  which 
Ibe  Oriental  mind  ccmjoins  n^lighm  with  any  f<»nn  of  villainy.  This,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  a  feature  of  any  religion  that  is  a  mere  superstition. 


inO.  These  Greek  Christian  ht^nuits,  dwelling  aiMirt  fnun  men  in  tli(>lr 
neky  cavern,  are  a  fair  type  of  thousands  of  such  liands.  driven  by  the  terrible  |H>nuru- 
tfoDi  of  the  Roman  Emperor  to  take  refuge  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  wen?  often 
DMde  up  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  souls  that  most  readily  res|Kmd<*d  to  the  call  ami  the 
Ideal  of  Christianity.  A  similar  state  c(mtinued  during  much  of  the  time  until,  in  the 
aga  ui  CoDStantine.  the  Christians  beaime  so  numerous  as  to  Ur  able  to  change  fn^n  a 
poUcj  of  inaction  to  one  of  aggressive  self-defense. 


118.  History  records  the  facts  of  U«>man  corruption  ami  di'g*»nenu*y  during 
mis  period.  During  the  alisemre  of  Salathiel,  tliii  opi^ressinn  and  extortitm  had  uiad- 
dSDed  the  Jews  and  reached  a  point  beyond  enduranet;.  There  nwilted  a  riu<reMtlon  of 
partial  and  premature  uprisings.    The  empire  everywhere  sei'uuni  falling  intodiHtiy, 
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25— pMce  133.    KvnsGnBliis  Plnnis  vhi>.  tiTbli  bafbultTUi  etrramag,  OumSIj  Imvd 
Uk  Jew>  UilD  war.    Joiephtu.  (untruUnic  blm  wlUi  AINniu.  picuirec  noru*  u  •! 
■nonater;    "Allbn   sarh  va»  Ue  chararWr  al  AlUniu.  rn  did  b  " 

giKeeedxl  him.  dfrnomtraW  blm  to  tair«  boea  a  ntml  «in>llPnl  p 
pUlSDD ;  tor  Ui«  IiiitBer  did  Itie  mvuUat  v*n  ot  iiia  rogueries  to 
nrt  at  dlvlmiiimiiHi :  but  Gmius  did  tilt  nnluai  iHitlnai  1 


deuinvd  DuUrrBi 
mcBl  ImpudcDL    Nor  i 
otteatf  In  gn  mciDV!  m 


bmn 


lani  no  mrc  of  raiilDV,  o> 
bartanius,  and  In  Ukliisi 
*I1T  one  ouldb  blm  Id  dMpuMoff  <Ji^ ' 


lit  ot  Bimpiv  pvnoo :  so  bi-  >inI1«1  wl 

DDoin  01  men  m  once,  anil  did  alniiw  publicly  pmclMm  II  ■ 
bad  Ubrrl;  glttn  tbem  bi  lum  mbbers.  iiinm  Ibis  rODdltlm 
witb  Ibem  bi  Uje  apolW  tber  |tr>l.  AiiiirdliiRl;.  tbis.  bit 
e  brou^bt 


e  tlOru  mat  roliHd  a 
mlsMtea 


powtr  and  Ibv,  aa  Aoaea  np 

lacklDK  Id  tin  CDltnre  aad  rMBfon  Deeded  to 

bta  diin  lowird  Ute  animal  and  bniul,  and  to 

tloD  wu  alnadr  far  on  Its  ni,  and  ma  onlj  delated  fcr  a  tl 

pnralBDce  ot  tbe  Cbrtstlao  tatUi. 


•1  to  i.l>.  «.      He  w 


Caligula,  and  kbi  Bdoplnl  hj  CI 
and  nurtured  bl 

(ul  bslr  lo  ibe  Umiae :  Uinie  vbn  atood  In  (he  waj  ot  bla  wblnu,  aa  Ua  Bnl  tm  wtn. 

OcUTia  and  Poppoa  gablna :  and  U  last  be  killed  ereiTtndT  wbo  at 

Under  blm  oocurTHl  Ibe  Insuncctlon  ot  Uw  Jewa.  pot  down  br 

Joaeptaua  BO  ablr  led  bla  coutttTTmen,    Tbe  conllBsralioD  tn  Jnlr,  At  Inwbic 

ot  Rome  wai  datmred,  la  belleTed  ta  bare  beoi  the  worll  ot  Nero,  wbo  k 

abown  blB  IndlHereDoe  by  plains  Uh>  "  Siege  at  Tro;  "  oi 

OauieB  tram  a  bigb  tower  In  bla  palane.    He  vaotonir  ac 

It  on  flre,  and  aenleDoed  tbem  lo  ' 

OaiDlnjt  lorcbea  Ibnnigb  ibe  iireeta  ot  Rome.    A  co 

n  tailed,  and  be  ncrlDced  his  old  butrn 

Ibe  Doet  Lucan.  tbe  auibor  ot  "  PbarsBlla    . 

1.  and  Roms  Itselt.  orembetmed  tbe  tyrant  on  bli 
Ld  appiwred  aa  a  alnser  — 


Greece,  irbera  be  hi 


le  In  Jun 

W-paaelU.  "Married.  bntnatmaIed."ronldDOtbaTebecnBldofN<(«^aIhi« 
In  Ibe  later  rears  ot  bla  lite.  Be  bad  earlr  oiarrled  Octavta.  tbe  danshler  ot  OaaWi. 
bla  adopted  fatber :  but  afterward  became  enalaTed  bj  tbe  charma  of  a  mWraa.  A<<^ 
a  betotltnl  freedwoman,  wbo  was  content  to  be  merely  Uie  Emperor'a  pUTthlM<  ^ 
Ibe  year  M,  PoppRaSablna  look  tbe  plan  ot  Arte.  Tbe  new  tarorite  wai  ddI  iBUriVi 
boweyer,  lo  be  mnely  Ibe  plaything  of  Nero ;  abe  waa  reaolred  to  be  bla  triit.  w» 
coaaummale  aklll  abe  set  hcreelf  U  onre  lo  remove  Ibe  obetaclee  that  alood  m  bar  «]- 
By  playlns  upon  tbe  paaalona  and  tan  ot  Stm  tbe  aocampUsbed  ber  dlabolMil  (B- 
pnxiii.  She  vrnucbt  blm  up  to  a  panlon  ot  hatred  agabiit  Affiipplna.  bla  moOKt.  u' 
Bbi-  was  mordered.  The  trusted  ndrlsera  ot  the  Bmpenir  were  one  l>y  one  made  "f 
wllb.  OriaTlB,  h'r  wltn,  il;iiiL'hiiT  ot  riiiurtliw.  nowkinR  nrgterted,  nasdlTonrd-l**- 
labed,  and  bartxuvualjr  uiuidered.    roppxa'g  triiunpb  waa  nowocmpMe.    "£be** 


BnnotatfoitB 


^^^^Kially  muTled  to  Nero ;  her  head  appeared  on  the  coins  side  by  side  with  bis ;  and 
^^^  statue  appeared  in  the  public  places  of  Rome/*  Her  career  shows  her  to  have  been 
f^^^thlnfir  but  a  ^^dove  in  a  vulture^s  talons/*    Poppaca  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 

just  after  the  great  conflagration,  and  a  little  before  the  great  pestilence  consequent 

mit. 


160.  The  dying  appeal  of  the  martyr  St.  Pnul  -  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
""^fa  depicted  with  a  delicacy  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  presentrday  handling  of  sacred 
^^bjects  in  secular  romances. 

90 — page  173.  The  account  given  by  the  historian  Tacitus,  in  bis  ""  i^nnals/*  of  the 
oi-i^in  of  tlie  Christians,  of  their  persecution,  and  of  the  satiating  of  the  popular  rage,  is 
Of  peculiar  interest  as  illustrating  this  narrative.    Of  the  Christians,  Tacitus  says : 

'*  Ttiis  name  was  derived  from  one  *  Christus,'  who  was  executtnl  in  the  reign  of 

l^tberius  by  the  procurator  of  Judea,  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  this  accurswl  superstition,  for 

^  nioioent  repressed,  broke  forth  again,  not  only  through  Judea,  the  soun-e  of  evil,  but 

«^en  tbrough  the  city,  whither  all  things  outrageous  and  shameful  flov  together  and 

And  many  adherents.    Accordingly  those  were  tlret  arrested  who  confessed,  afterw^ard 

la  vast  number  upon  their  information,  who  were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge 

of  cansini;  the  Are,  as  for  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.    To  their  execution  tbere 

'were  added  such  mockeries  as  tliat  they  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  \)eustA  and 

t^om  In  pieces  by  dogs,  or  crudfled,  or  set  on  tire  an<l  burnt,  when  daylight  ended,  as 

^orrbes  bv  night     Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  the  «p(jotacle.  and  gave  a  chariot  race, 

lat  wbfcb  be  mingled  freely  with  the  multitude  in  the  garb  of  a  driver  or  mounted  on 

Ills  cbarlot.    As  the  result  of  all.  a  feeling  of  conipahsion  nnm'  for  the  sulTervrs.  tho 

euilty  and  deserving  of  condign  punishment,  on  the  gn)und  that  they  were  destroyed 

for  tbe  common  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.^' 


3t-^paffe  187.  **  Unconquerable  fortresses  "  proclaimed  the  name  and  sway  of  Herod 
Ibe  Great.  Among  these  were  Essebonltls  ond  MuchiPrus  in  Penvn,  and  Alexnndrolan, 
Herodion,  Hyrcania,  and  Masada  in  SoutlieaatiTn  Judea.  near  the  shore  of  the  De^id 
8ea.    Aoooitling  to  the  description  of  Masada  by  Josephus : 

*'  There  was  a  rock  not  small  in  circumference,  and  very  hig  h.    It  was  encompassed 

'^rltli  valleys  of  such  vastdepth  downward  that  the  eye  could  not  reach  their  tH)ttomH: 

tbey  were  abrupt,  and  such  as  no  animal  could  walk  upon,  excepting  at  two  places  of 

tbe  roclu  where  it  subsides,  in  order  to  affoni  a  passage  for  nwent,  tho  not  witliout 

difficulty.    Now,  of  the  ways  that  lead  to  it,  one  is  that  from  the  I^ke  AHpIialtitls, 

toward  the  suniising,  and  another  on  the  west,  where  the  awent  Is  easier;  the  r>ne  of 

these  ways  called  the  Serpent,  as  resembling  that  animal  in  Ua  narrowness  an<t  its  |»er- 

netual  windings :  for  it  is  broken  off  at  the  prominent  pnvipice  of  the  rock,  and  n'tunis 

frequently  into  itself,  and  lengthening  again  by  little  and  little,  hath  much  ado  to 

innceed  forward :  and  he  that  would  walk  along  it  must  first  go  on  <»ne  leg.  and  then  tm 

tbe  other;  there  is  also  nothing  but  destruction  in  <*ase  your  feet  slip ;  for  on  eueh  side 

there  is  a  vastly  deep  chasm  and  pn^lpice.  sufflclent  to  quell  the  counure  of  everylM.dy 

by  the  terror  it  infuses  into  the  mind.    Wlien,  therefore,  a  man  had  gone  along  this 

way  fur  thirty  furlongs,  the  rest  is  th(>  top  of  the  hill,  not  ending  at  a  small  ]M)int.  but  is 

no  oUmt  than  a  plain  unrm  the  highest  jmrt  of  the  mountain.    Tixm  this  top  of  the  hill, 

Jonathan,  the  High  Priest,  lli-st  of  all  built  a  fortrvss  and  calleil  it  Masada;  after  which 

the  rebuilding  of  this  plac*»  einploye<l  the  care  of  King  Henni  to  a  gn'at  dt*gree/' 

3&— page  233.  It  was  in  Masada  that  Henxl  the  (Jreat,  when  he  lied  to  Rome  t4>  appeal 
to  Antony,  had  left  his  mother,  sister,  and  childn»n.  In  later  y«fars,  after  he  had  been 
established  in  the  kingdom  by  order  of  Rome,  he  rebuilt,  strengtheninl,  an(i  iK'autlfied 
the  fortreaa.  Scxm  after  Flonis,  by  his  extortion  and  cruelty,  harl  driven  the  Jews  to 
rebellion,  history  records  that  Miusada  wa.s  taken  by  sun^rise,  and  th^  Roman  garrison 
put  to  the  sword.    This  is  thc!  historical  basis  of  this  chapter  of  the  story. 

33— page  247.  Josephus  follows  his  description  of  the  fortn»ss  of  Masada  by  an 
account  of  Herod's  iMdace,  that  justllles  the  des<riptlon  here  given,  and  reveals  the 
motive  of  the  king  in  its  construction : 

•*  Moreover,  he  built  a  imlace  therein  at  the  western  ascent ;  it  wa-s  within  and  h«'neath 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  but  inellned  to  its  north  sidt:.  Now  the  wall  of  this  inilare  was 
very  high  and  stnmg,  and  hnd  at  lis  four  comern  towers  sixty  cubits  high.  The  furniture, 
alao.  of  the  e<lltlc«»s.  and  of  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  Imths.  was  (»f  gn*at  variety  and  was 
very  costly ;  and  these  buildings  were  sup|M)rt<^  by  pillars  of  single  stones  on  every  side ; 


lb  bT  Ibe  paniiua  of  U 
ompetent  iFKlrr.    -     " 
>a  i^imlse  otUieIr  Uta;  butUn 
pJens.    Tbta  bapUsm  of  U     *    . 

Umecleprlveil  utUie  lit^lty  otm  laUiolle  BtmgRls.  wu  perpetntHi  OD  ar 

on  the  mme  daj  the  Jewi  of  Ca«arta  were  miisMicre*!  hj  Uie  Gnclis  m 
a],00a  Tbese  deeds  oiu-k  Uie  rliunrler  ot  tbe  molllct,  oot  ooIt  u  an  tnsonMM  it 
Judea  afnJnn  the  Ropuaa,  but  aa  aa  tniernerJne  atrUKSle  of  IM  Jewbih  and  IMt 
iwxHln  PBlestlDeandUienelKtitiuriiiclaiHiL"— PhatpSmUA,''UinorT<itttaWa)l' 


DeaLii.    Tbey  are  unique  and  peculUir  10  tee  Jewliih  code. 

trom  war  are  tool  fc 

'■CralliwGalliiMl 
igrlppB.  KiK.  had  n 
Roman  ](«Iods.     He 
BpasoD  (It  Itai;  feast  i 
alLl:e  of  ihe  feast  Bud 
«idsemn«l  hylber. 
with  Uie  ilauKhler 

OfllghtltDOIBOnUK 

je  governor  ot  STTla.  set  hb  foroes  In  motion,  »ttb  Ibe  (wrn  •* 
av.-  npeniT  Uken  tbe  Roman  aide,  and   other  allies.  adcM  B  f 
advaoFMl  upun  Jeruaalem  tbrouKD  the  para  of  Bethbma.  it » 

1  of  the  aabham.  the  Jewi  ruabPd  out  lo  mwt  Ibe  eoemr  on  me  •« 

of  more  than  HO  mm.  and  wltb  a  kaa  of  calj  n.     i  OfiK 

Ceetlus  iben  BdvHiKHl  and  encamped  MSoopui,  a  mile  to  tbe  sortb  at  therllf.  AK" 
Diedarsot  Irn^ular  atUcka.  be  advanced  ainlnat  tbe  ni«^eirn  wall  of  tta>  TmpM  •a' 
betfan  Um  work  ot  mining :  but.  DOtwItbatandlns  encourweiiienta  tmn  tbe  farnai  ■ 
tbe  city,  hesuddenl]'  and  unacmunlabl;  withdrew,  aod.  aiUT  a  nlclil'i  reat  m  $W>)< 
"commenced  bla  retrat  wltb  the  iKoUie  pnpulatlnn  ntberlng  ntiDil  blm  at  n«T<m 
and  reached  Gabas  with  liwi.  Here  the  btwila  nt  burden  were  killed  andtbetatcM' 
abandoned.    As  soon  an  the  Romans  bad  eutcred  th«  pan  of  Rethbnroo.  Ibei  R" 

from  utlcr  destnirilon:  and  rexilua,  ditplBFlng:  Ibe  standudaand  kavlnii  Wn  bvs.  » 
ninke  a  sbow  rd  dff ending  [hi- empty  lamp,  Dnl  wILb  the  remnant  otbli  annT.porWl 
by  the  JewaasfHraa^ntlimirla.  He  lost !>.;»)  toot  andSWhoiwa:  and  tbe  (MUh  << 
war,  whlcb  be  bad  carried  up  fur  (be  alegeut  Jeruaalem.  beeaoi'  '    "   "-'-'- 
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dcfpiue.  Harliifr  wrured  tbi8  prize,  and  collected  tbe  Immense  tiooty.  tlie  Jews 
U»  tbe  city  vrltti  liyinus  of  trluinph.  faDc>1ng  tbat  the  duys  Df  tbe  Maccabees 
returned,  and  fDr^n-ttliig  that  the  |'«i\vt>r  tbey  hnd  doflHl  wieldt^l  tbo  resnnnvM  of 
wbfrfe  ci?iUzod  world,  whil»4  tbey  bail  fnrfeited  tbe  aid  of  ODinlpotcuce."-  i'/ijf  j;) 


S7~|Mige  276.  It  was  duiinf?  tbis  interval,  in  wbicb  the  Jews  wen*  without  (n>inpe- 
Indenhlp,  that  the  Romans  made  and  oirrled  forward  their  plans  f<»r  c«in<iihTini; 
The  Dt^ws  of  the  Tevi>lt  and  the  (iefi^at  of  ('i>stius  ivhi'IkmI  Nen)  when  ho  was  on 
Vk  fhcatritnil  li-ur  of  (ir»'ere,  lie  at  onw  entnistttl  Vospnsian  lufti-rwuni  Kniit-ror; 
wtthtlie  command  of  ail  tho  fnn-eH  nf  Syria  and  the  Knst.  Vi'siiasian  iuinicdiatcly  **  sent 
kb  BOO  Titus  t^}  Alexandria,  to  Iraii  the  Uftecntb  htrion  into  I*itlestlne,  whilo  hi>ha>trn(>d 
ttnog^  Asia  Mintir  and  Syria,  i'«iIl<*<tinLMn Mips  and  I'n^inos  us  bi*  advnn<*i><|.  in  tho 
■Vrtiiff  of  tho  foll'iwinfr  y*iir,  three  leirions.  with  a  larjri»  fon-e  nf  ar.i«"«.  wen*  ns^-mhltHl 
MPioleniaLs  (Acre).  The  siMise  of  iH'imr  committiHl  to  »» ^'n>ut  a  (><)nllift,  and  the  slx- 
■^ths'  Interval  fi»r  pn'|»Jiration,  had  n-storwi  some  order  anidnif  the  Hlill  divided  Jews. 
Tbe  arownl  friemls  nf  I{onie  hud  either  taken  refutre  with  her  jinnies  nr  tie<Mi  eom- 
Mhsd  to  join  tbe  Insunrents.'*  S<i  writes  the  histr>riun.  In  the  interval  the  iiKMlemto 
Hitf,  who  wiHild  have  N-i-n  content  Ui  nrkni»wle<l»re  tlie  siipreniaey  of  Konu-  if  their 
Antiea  wer^  sec.un*d,  hail,  by  their  numlN'i?i  and  cbaraeter,  iihtaiiied  the  nsi'endeney 
Uic  zealots. 


2M).    JuUal  appears  in  this  stmngo  manner,  after  two  years  bad  iH-en  [Kissed 

4|  ilie  dunffeon.  and  n'heiirs<>s  the  snory  ct  the  war.    The  attack  of  V(>stm.siaii  fell  tirst 

KKpoD  Galilee,  which  lay  in  bis  way  to  Jerusalem.    The  nuxlerate  party  had  plactHl 

JoKph,  tbe  son  of  Matthias-better  known  as  the  author  of  *' Jewish  Antiqniti(>s."  and 

bgr  hlB  Roman  name,  Flavlus  Josepbus,  which  h«>  later  assunietl,  as  the  client  of  Ves- 

jMBlan  -  In  command  in  (ialilee.    His  aceount  friven  in  "The  Jewish  War"  pmves  that 

t!ie  bomiTS  of  the  crinfliet  in  Galilee  wen^  not  overdrawn  by  Juluil.    Jos(>phus.  who  was 

undouMedly  |K«Si.*»iPd  of  military  penlus  of  no  mean  onier,  was  driven  at  last  to  strike 

Uie  fate  of  GaUI«?e  on  Uie  defense  of  Jotapata.    Ui'foni  it  Vespasian  was  wounded,  but 

tbe  Wll-foitress  was  finally  stonnwl.    Tbe  story  of  th«'i  marvelous  «»si'ais»  of  the  Jewish 

leader  and  of  bis  recapture  Ls  relatiyl  by  himself.    He  was  tlierenfter  attached  to  tho 

mile  of  Vi'spasian  "In  a  cbRmeter  N>tween  a  prisoner  and  a  eompiinicm;  and.  after 

vtfnir  tbrf>U(rh«>nt  tlie  war  ns  a  inefllator  lietwe<'n  his  c«iuntr>'nien  and  thi*  llonnins,  he 

WM  rewarded  with  a  imint  of  land  In  Judi-a,  totri.'iher  with  a  iN>nslon  and  the  Rnnian 

franrhl-^e.'*    S<inio  of  thi*  nK>st  interesting  features  In  Dr.  ("ri>ly's  ii)inanc4>  wouM  sti.'in 

to  have  been  snjrpestitl  bv  t'Xperlences  in  the  life  of  Jos»'phus.    The  horrors  of  the  war 

were  lnd#-«Tllmbie.    Toward  the  c1<js<*  of  the  Galilean  campaism.  Trajan  was  (lespat<'hed 

by  Vesposian  to  seize  Joptm.  the  oidy  pr»rt  held  by  the  Jews.    '*  Hen'  the  unforiunafi* 

inhaMtanls  took  to  their  shl|>s.  wbii'h  were  dash<tl  t«>  pl«»e«*s  by  a  storm,  and  the  few 

mirlvors  ki]Ie<l  liy  the  Romans  as  tbi*y  ^imeil  the  land.    At  the  other  eaptun'rl  eitli^ 

(Tlberlaa.  T:iricbeia.  Gamala.  ItJibyriiiiri,  and  (ilschahn  all  the  (Mder  inhabitants  were 

Banacred  ami  the  yoinijn'r  .hoM  as  slaves.    NeviT  was  a  war  mork(><l  by  jfreater  atn»cl- 

ttes  on  both  sides  than  tbat  which  now  d<'solat(Hl  the  Holy  Lancl.** 

2B--pagfi  9M.  The  nnmeroas  caves,  owinfr  to  (b«>  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks 
of  Syria  and  l*alestine  rbieily  con.si.st,  are  one  of  the  marke*!  features  of  this  region. 
The  Prriptures  an-  full  of  refen'mM-s  to  Ihi'm,  as  they  wen*  use«l  for  dwelllnjr-plai'cs. 
burful-ploi'es,  plaees  of  n'fu>«\  ami  other  punsww's.  The  lK»ld  slion-s  «if  the  M«*«llter- 
ranean.  alTorrJimr  as  they  do  so  little  frcMxi  harNiraL^e,  an^  well  suiteii  to  furnish  eaverns, 
approachable  from  tbe  sea  only.  In  which  tlie  niblMT  lumd  is  n>prew>nti*<l  as  holding  its 

4D— paise  201.  Such  a  robber  fn^up  was  not  uncomnitm  in  that  afre.  nutde  up  as  it  was 
of  snch  diverse  races  and  dispositions.  The  corrupt  ion  of  the  ISouian  rule  iiniler  Nero 
brougrht  an  api>n«eb  to  anan-hy  in  nmny  of  the  pn>vinces.  i)wln»r  to  the  favonible 
rhararterof  its  topofrrapby  and  the  stramre  mixture  of  its  fNipuIation,  1>a lest ine,  ami 
tn<1eed  the  whole  Svrian  shon*  of  the  Meiliteminean.  was  at  the  worst  in  this  reininl. 
Kohtiery,  by  si*a  and  by  land,  was  s<i  widely  t)nictls<-<l  as  U>  fnttber  to  Itself  a  de(m*i^  of 
respectability  not  usually  associated  with  it.    Genuan,  Chioie,  Syrian,  Arab,  Egyptian, 
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41— pafce  3^.    TIiiB  rbsnn'  mectlog  wUh  ttaomi.  Hie  EnndiUuetiler  of  Auoin  M    | 
l*[e  Hign  PrisBt,  (umlsbw  Uie  try  la  nianj  ol  lite  BlUiaUoDB  and  RmiKe  idtml        " 
tbK  Floslng  Totuine  of  lliie  nrniUHC    It  wu  durUiR  tbe  prrlwl  of  ^lalblcTi  IB 
tlon  tD  tbe  danKeon.  aail  nhlle  VrapniUD  wu  puatajnir  on  lo  JeruKlem.  UMI  Ol 
of  Aanfiiis  ocrunul-     Josepbiu  TvpTTMraEa  Adhhub.  ur  Atunu,  tt  ■  maa  vbo 
IWTP  inviid  ibp  nitlon  tmn  dotruirUoD.    At  tblt  Uioe  be  iil»rHl  ibe  rapnoe  pi 


iVBlots.  tbe  modeisl^  pvlj  being  tbUii  Ihu  i«DlroIllDg  power  In  IM  dlj.  I^M.bii 
eicr.  wbpD  Uielldi'iir  dcvsclaliuii  directed  b;  Veipsslui  bul  mttrelTtse^onTtMl- 
llecaDd  rere&.IbedeatbDt  Neni  brmigbt  a  brief 
been  rboseD  Emperor.  UeuiwbllR  Ute  ellon*  ol 
defense  were  paralyzed  hj  tbe  E^lota.    Tbe  blstorl 

Ibe  retuiieand  HlDliof  tb?  fuidUveB  trom  ervc;  quarter.  Crawih  brongtit fral] m 
Blno,  and  idded  to  ibe  taisl  power  of  Uia  Eealoti.  Al  lengUi  Jc^m  of  QlvaU  MIK 
witb  bispanllns  meaand  boraea,  tmni  tbe  fall  of  tbe  iaat  GalUeaD  foiliLM.  Id  I 
of  Ibe  tale  nbleli  llii>lr  gppearuice  told.  Ibe  rrufir  leader  umoiUKWd  Ual  tlie  Im 

he  lopH  reiiflaa™  ol  Ibe  norUieni  clUes  w  *  gra 

Hlianivul  anlmalKil  tbe  oslots:  urI  IM  nU 

onlT  penlleled  b;  Ihe  Sepwml^r  ma 
ajnUnsl  tlxi»  Bariilwloiii  reign  ol  lenui 
dealb.  and  hbi  nukHd  corpse  "Lbrown  out  to  me  0*4^  *aa  Tui(are«>  ma  laBavoor* 

paitT  wu  cnubed.  and  tbe  leaJota  followed  ap  Ibeir  trliunpii.  Bret  bj  t  ktIc*  li  M* 
■una.  In  wbleb.  sajB  Joeepbua. '  IbeT  Blaagblered  Ibe  peoide  like  a  beid  of  UMJM 
anlmala,'  to  tbe  number  or  11.000.  and  tben  bj  nmrderi  under  tbe  torn  ol  bw."  If 
OoD  Iben  nn  rtot  as  tbe  doomed  dlr  awaited  tbe  eoodng  of  TUna,  wbo  oceenM  W 
tatber  Veapaalin.  lor  lu  Qnal  destmctkiDu 

12— pass  347.  Wbea  Vespaslaa  wu  inade  Emperor,  be  departed  for  Bma  InfH 
Tlttu  to  work  tM  wTBtta  of  liod  upon  Ibe  doomed  dlr-doomed  becaiae  <rt  ubMiM- 
Den  10  ilB  coreoaDt  witb  Jetaorab.  EarlT  to  tbe  year  TO,  Tltoa,  baTlng  mOeeUt  ft 
loroea  at  C«*are»,  mored  upon  Jenualem  wltb  not  len  tbao  80,000  rosn,  inlTtis  bdoR 
Ibe  dtT  wbeu.  at  the  Inn  ranmrr  nirr  rrilnlinlri.  II  irai  1  laniiiiril.ai  liiii|il»p  ifii~ 
wlib  a  mlUloD  persoiu  keepliul  tbat  feaat  tad  wltbout  inj  prorlakia  bkTluit  bHO  n* 
for  ibelr  HHleiuuice.  "Hie  garrlaoD  of  Ibe  Boly  ctti  was  made  up  of  tbrae  prtidial 
racUoos,  aa  readj  to  flgbt  wltb  one  aaotber  ai  witta  the  Roman.  Flrarar.  tbe  taadai' 
one  taction  of  me  nalon,  wltb  £,<00  nteD,  beH  Ibe  Temple  and  tour  «a«  UwenlHl 
bad  been  erected  at  111  coniera.  Jobnof  Glicala.  leaderot  a  mMUaUiiKpaitr,  badM^ 
ceaded  to  tbe  poBWon  of  Ananus  In  tbe  Temple  courts  and  Ibe  lower  dtr.  aad  *0 
6.000  men  bealegEd  Eleazar'a  rorrea.  Bbnon.  son  of  QloTas.  occupied  Om  bQl  el  9* 
wttb  10.000  Jews  and  5.000  Idumesna,  and  oonfronted  botb  tbe  olber  Maden.  IS" 
found  tb«e  facUoni  cairrlnK  on  an  Inceasant  fl^t  wltb  one  anotber  hj  mean  tf  <>■ 
wareoglnea  left  beblad  by  Ceatiui  In  bli  OlsbL  Wllb  nrb  a  itale  of  tblnlD  eiMtM, 
ttaav  could  be  UtUe  bope  of  defense  sgalnal  Ibe  ooitqueron  of  tbe  world. 

43— pa«e3S3.  Tbe  Prince  arrived  after  Tltua  bad  puabed  tbe  rieae  bu- oa tonri 
completton.  Tbe  Ustorlan  reconta  ttaat  on  Ibe  flnt  daj  c«  tbe  leaM,  tbe  Jewlab  kaWi 
tor  a  moment  suspended  Uielr  mutual  boatUltlea  to  make  a  combined  aUaek  npoa  IM 
slDgleleglanslatlonedonUieHountoroilTes.  TbeRomana,atwoTkaollie4reoliW^ 
ments.  were  guddenlj  beeet  bj  bosis  Ibal  kept  pooling  oat  of  tbe  dtr.  and  wi 


Ing  tbem  back.  On  Ibe  next  day.  tbe  second  of  tbe  least,  tbe  tactloDi  renewed  tW  b- 
temal  conflict,  and  Ibe  party  of  John  gained  ponenkm  ol  IM  Temple ;  and  Una  ttc 
fsctlooi  were  reduced  to  two. 
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d.  20, 21),  they  bad  departed  in  a  body,  before  tbe  city  waa  anrroanded,  to 
mage  of  Decapolia,  beyond  the  Jordan. 

re  900.  Wben  the  siege  at  length  shut  in  tbe  city,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
tie  priests  or  tbe  oflferings  for  tbe  daily  sacrifice  twice  a  day  for  tbe  sins  of  tbe 
lence  wben  it  ceased,  on  tbe  17tb  of  tbe  month  Tamuz,  tbe  oniversal  horror  of 
tmdooe  expressing  Itself  in  a  universal  outcry.  Concerning  the  cessation  of 
'  sacriflce,  Whiston,  tbe  translator  and  editor  of  Josephus,  has  tbe  following 
rbiswas  a  remarkable  day  indeed.  Uie  17tb  of  Panemus  (Tamuz),  a.d.  70, 
cording  to  DanlePs  prediction,  six  hundred  and  six  years  before,  tbe  Romans, 
week,  caused  the  sacriflce  and  oblation  to  cease  (Dan.  ix.  27).  For  from  tbe 
r  February  a.d.  66,  about  which  time  Vespasian  entered  on  this  war,  to  this 
^  was  Just  three  years  and  a  half." 

re  367.  The  historical  record  Ls  that,  on  April  13  a.d.  70,  when  Titus  ad- 
i  person  at  tbe  head  of  six  hundred  cavalry  to  reconnoltor  tbe  city,  not  a  man 
)  seen :  but  as  be  rode  incautiously  near  the  wall,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded 
titude  that  poured  out  from  a  gato  behind  him.  Bareheaded  and  without  a 
ite,  be  forced  his  way  through  the  hosts  with  bis  horse  and  sword,  amid  a 
darts  that  transfixed  many  of  his  followers,  and,  tho  he  escaped  unbanned  to 
I,  tbe  Jews  could  boast  that  tbe  first  act  of  the  siege  was  Csesar's  flight. 

;e  378.  What  with  faction  within  and  assault  from  without,  the  wretobedneas 
Jem  at  this  time  had  become  almost  inconceivable.    Tbe  historian  graphically 

there  was  Iftorally  a  battle  for  life  within  tbe  city.  Tbe  weak  and  the  starving 
*  last  morsels  of  food  snatobed  from  them  by  the  strong ;  and  the  strong  were 
and  executed  because  their  looks  convicted  them  of  having  a  concealed  store, 
ind  feeling,  love,  respect,  natural  affection,  was  extinct  through  tbe  all-absorb- 
;.  Wives  would  snatoh  tbe  last  morsel  from  husbands,  children  from  parents, 
from  children ;  tboy  would  intercept  even  their  own  milk  from  the  lips  of  their 
&bes.*  If  we  are  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Josephus  has  exaggerated  these  bor- 
may  be  sure  that  his  picture  of  the  cruelties  of  his  imperial  patron  is  but  too 
s  tbe  famine  became  more  intolerable,  so  did  tbe  measures  of  Titus  to  force  tbe 
>  surrender.  Wretohes  who  prowled  outside  the  walls  during  the  night,  to  pick 
s  of  food,  were  scourged  and  crucified,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  fivehunared 
9,  and  twisted  into  ludicrous  postures  by  tbe  wantonness  of  tbe  soldiers;  the 
tMtde  those  that  desired  i^eace  to  behold  these  examples  of  Roman  merey.** 

Ii:e  387.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Titus  that  he  made  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  to 
Temple  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  desecration  by  the  Jews  themselves.  After 
nction  of  Antonia  and  before  his  final  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  the  Temple, 
a  last  experiment  of  clemency.  According  to  the  historian,  many  accepted  his 
nercy ;  and  when  the  rest  had  fled  to  ZIon  and  the  Temple,  he  sent  to  Josephus 
bem  free  egress  If  tbey  would  come  out  and  fight,  rather  than  see  the  sanctu- 
ited.  HJs  words,  uttered  In  their  own  language,  were  beginning  to  make  some 
on,  wben  his  old  enemy,  John,  sternly  interrupted  him.  declaring  that  be  feared 
aking  of  the  city,  for  Crod  would  protect  His  own :  and  Josephus  narrowly  es- 
ipture.  Tbe  captives  just  admitted  to  quarter,  including  many  of  tbe  chief 
next  appeared  before  the  Temple  gate  to  entreat  the  zealots  to  save  tbe  house  of 
n  ruin ;  but  the  merciless  John,  who  had  already  butehered  many  of  their  rela- 
swered  with  a  shower  of  ml^iles,  which— says  Josephus— strewed  tbe  ground 
lies  as  thi(;kly  as  the  places  where  the  slaves  were  thrown  out  unburied.  Titus 
pleaded  tbe  inc^^nsistency  of  filling  with  arms  and  blood  the  courts  of  tbe  Holy 
ay,  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  they  had  always  guarded  with  jealousy.  "  I 
our  gods,"  said  be,  **  I  call  on  my  whole  army— I  call  on  tbe  Jews  who  are  with 
dl  on  yourselves— to  witness  that  I  do  not  force  you  to  this  crime.  Come  forUi, 
t  in  any  other  place,  and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice."  But  the 
in  their  judicial  blindness,  rejected  all  offers  of  merey,  and  waited  for  God  to 
Temple  by  miracle. 

ge  400.  The  historian  records  that  the  year  preceding  the  final  revolt  (a.d.  66) 
"ked  by  tbe  direst  prodigies  of  impending  war  and  of  tbe  desolation  of  tbe  Tem- 
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pie.    Duiliiff  a  wbolp  year,  a  comet  shaped  like  a  liniltar  bung  over  tte  cMv*  and  but 
an  eye-wltDeea  te8tffle<l  to  the  appearance  duwribed  by  Milton : 

^  As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the  tn>ul>led  sky.  and  armies  rush 
I'o  battle  In  the  cloud:» :  before  each  yan 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knl^rhta,  and  oouch  tbelr  spean. 
Till  thickest  It^rlons  cltKie ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  bums."  * 

Those  who  witnessed  the  splendid  comet  of  Donatl  (a.d.  1858)  will  at  oDoe  be  able  !•• 
reooffnlze  the  fonn  of  the  flamlnff  sword  acruas  the  iky. 

**  The  brazen  gate  of  the  Temple,  which  n.>quired  twenty  men  to  more  It  on  tta  hlnfpn. 
flew  open  of  Its  own  acc(»nl  In  the  dead  of  night,  as  if  to  let  in  the  adrancing  armlm  oi 
tbe  heathen.*'    (See  Philip  Smith.) 

SO— page  419.  The  doom  of  the  Holy  City  had  been  rendered  Inerfuble  by  the  enn- 
duct  of  the  people  In  forsaking  their  covenant  with  Jebovah.    The  Evangeliit  Luk^ 

(xlx.  41-44)  represents  Jesus  as  pausing  as  He  approached  the  city,  and  abeddlng  Mitrr  "^ 

tears  over  the  remedilessnesa  of  the  fate  of  tbe  city  and  people.    Tbe  paange  is  of  in-  "^^ 

terest  on  account,  not  only  of  this  weeping,  but  also  of  the  prophecy  so  remarkably  ful-  ^  < 

fliled  by  Titus.    The  words  of  the  Gospel  are  as  follows :  '^  -^  < 

*^  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  belield  the  city,  and  wept  over  It.  sajing.  If  iht^ 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  In  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thr 
peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  mund.  and  keep  thee  in 
on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  tby  children  witbin  tbft*: 
and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another,  because  thou  knewest  ntrt  thr 
time  of  thy  visitation.*' 

61— page  4S8.— It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Titus  gathered  bis  forces  at 
for  an  advance  upon  Jerusalem,  he  drew  from  Alexandria,  Egyptian  and  rthlnpii^^  ^ 
troops. 


53- page  i4fi.    The  loss  of  life  among  tbe  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Jenaalem 
most  incredible.    Josephus  reckoned  it  at  1,100,000,  a  number  not  difllcnit  to  credit    tf 
we  remember  that ''  nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  Judea  had  been  gathered  Ko« 
gether  for  the  Passover  \vh>n  the  city  was  beleaguered.    Tbe  prtsonen  taken  in  Um» 
whole  war  \ven>  iki.nn)."    Hud  it  nut  btH>n  for  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  tbe  natii« 
w(»uld  have  i^Ti^hiNi  with  the  city.    It  wa;*  due  to  the  compassion  of  Titus  that  a  move- 
ment that  iniirlit  have  (l«'>tniye<I  even  this  remnant  was  stopped  almost  al  Its  Inn^w 
tion.    When  iwrstH'utiorj  <if  the  .h-ws  l>efnin  at  Anti<»ch,  where  several  Jews  were  pu; 
to  death  for  an  alUce«I  pint  to  wt  Iln*  to  the  city,  from  which  It  would  prot«My  hiu 
spread  ovrr  the  empire,  Tltii.s  put  an  end  to  it  by  his  famous  onler  and  rebuk** :  "T\^ 
country  of  tlie  Jews  is  (I»^tn)y»'<l,  ihithi-r  tln'v  can  not  return  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  all"^ 
them  no  home  to  retreat  to ;  leave  them  in  peae<«." 

53— pRg»»  4''»9.    By  his  Roman  prenomen.  Titus,  is  usually  known  Titus  Flavlus  SaWnu? 
Vespasianus.  Ilie  eh-venth  of  the  twelve  ("a-sars.  Emperor  fn.»m  70  to  81  a.d.    He  wwm 
some  n'si>»-<'ts  one  <»f  the  m<»st  n>n»irkable  of  the  Caesars.    "Fklm'atA'd  in  the  Imper.a 
court,  he  was  thoroughly  tniincd  in  all  ehirant  accomplishments :  he  omld  speak (in«k 
fluently.  an«i  could  <«<imi>*»s«»  vi'rs«*s;  he  was  proficient  in  music;  he  couM  ^Tite  ^h■■^- 
hand,  and  could  imitate  handwritint?  so  skilfully  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  might  ba<«' 
been  a  nK>st  su<'r«'Shful  former.    IW  was  very  handsome,  with  a  One  commanding  ex- 
pression and  a  viffon>us  frame,  well  traineil  In  all  the  exercL«w»s  of  a  s».»ldler."    His  I'-ne 
and  vai1e«l  niillt^iry  iin<l  exi-^'utive  exiKTience,  under  the  guidance  of  hLs  father  Vot*- 
sian  and  (•siKt-ially  in  tlif  .Iewi>h  war.  maile  him  a  consummate  warrior  and  adminw 
trator.    For  a  time,  howev«T.  after  Jie  Iw^^me  formally  ass(K.'iat4'd  with  his  father  in  tf.** 
government,  with  the  title  of  riesar,  and  pni«'tieally  controIUfd  the  administration  dar- 
ing the  last  nine  yejirs  <«f  Vf'spi.^ian's  n-iim,  lie  <lev»'li>ped  "the  character  of  being  lui- 
uiious,  self-indulgent,  pnitliirafi',  and  eruel,"  and  seemed  to  have  In  himself  the  promise 
Of  being  a  second  Nt:rv).    The  scandal  cuimecUng  his  name  with  tbe  sbameleM  beauty 
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fiermfce,  tbe  sister  of  the  Afnippa  of  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  oatraged  public  optnlon 

ai  Rome,  but  ended  In  his  sending  her  btuct  to  the  East. 

The  death  of  Vespasian,  in  79  a.d.,  wrought  a  transformation  in  Titus,  and  he  became 
known  as  the ''  love  and  delight  of  mankind."  ''  He  had  the  tact  to  mal^e  himself  liked 
k»y  alL  He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  kindly  and  good-natured ;  he  delighted  in 
I^Tlng  splendid  presents,  and  his  memorable  saying,  '  I  have  lost  a  day,^  is  said  to  have 
t»een  uttered  one  evening  at  the  dinner4able  when  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
luid  not  bestowed  a  gift  on  any  one  that  day.** 

64— page  467.    The  line  portrait  here  drawn  of  Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus,  the  tenth  of 
%be  Twelve  CaesarB,  known  in  history  as  Vespasian,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that 
l»revlou8ly  sketched  of  his  son  Titus.    The  father  had  little  of  the  princely  and  imposing 
^Iteraonality  of  the  son.    He  was  a  thoroughly  able  soldier,  while  simple  and  frugal  in 
Ilia  habits :  in  short,  Tacitus  says  that  *'  but  for  his  avarice  he  was  equal  to  the  generals 
<xf  old  days."   A  better  Judgment,  however,  would  probably  attribute  the  avarice,  with 
which  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  stigmatize  him,  to  '*an  enlightened  economy,  which, 
In  the  disordered  state  of  the  Roman  finances,  was  an  absolute  necessity."    He  could 
be  abundantly  '*  liberal  to  impoverished  senators  and  knights,  to  cities  and  towns  deso- 
lated by  natural  calamity,  and  especially  to  men  of  letters  and  of  the  professor  class, 
several  of  whom  he  pensioned  with  salaries  of  as  much  as  £800  a  year."   He  was  a  blunt, 
plain  soldier,  without  distinguished  bearing,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  a  greater 
favorite  with  the  army  and  the  common  people.    *'  By  his  own  example  of  simplicity  of 
life  he  put  to  shame  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  initiated  in 
many  respects  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  society,"  while  devoting 
much  thought  to  the  spread  and  promotion  of  those  intellectual  tastes  with  which  he 
was  not  personally  In  sympathy. 

65— page  SSS.  The  tragic  fate  of  Sabat  is  a  matter  of  history,  tho  the  story  of  the 
dead  bride  is  a  legendary  attachment.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  ""  was  one  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian  and  a  husbandman,  who  four  years  before  tbe  war  began, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  in  very  great  peace  and  prosperity,  came  to  that  feast 
whereon  it  is  our  custom  for  every  one  to  make  tabernacles  to  God  in  the  Temple,  and 
b^ian  on  a  sudden  to  cry  aloud :  *  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice 
from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  tbe  holy  house,  a  voice  against  the 
Inidegroom  and  tbe  bride,  and  a  voice  against  this  whole  people.*  This  was  his  cry  as 
he  went  about  by  day  and  by  night,  in  all  tbe  lanes  of  the  city.**  The  efforts  of  the 
people  and  even  of  the  Roman  procurator  to  suppress  bis  cry  were  unavailing ;  and 
when  the  sootu^  was  applied,  at  every  stroke  of  the  whip  his  answer  was :  ""  Wo,  wo 
to  Jerusalem  1  **  **  This  cry  was  the  loudest  at  tho  festivals ;  and  be  continued  this 
ditty  for  seven  years  and  five  months,  without  growing  hoarse  or  being  tired  therewith, 
until  the  very  time  that  he  saw  his  presage  in  earnest  fulfilled  in  our  siege,  wben  It 
ceased ;  for  as  he  was  going  round  on  tbe  wall,  be  cried  out  with  his  utmost  force,  *  Wo, 
wo  to  the  dty  again,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  tbe  holy  house !  *  A  nd  Just  as  he  added  at 
thA  last, "  Wo,  wo  to  myself  also !  *  there  came  a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  engines,  and 
■  smote  him,  and  killed  him  immediately ;  and,  as  he  was  uttering  the  very  same  presage, 
he  gave  up  the  ghosL** 

66- page  531.  Josephus  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  final  struggle  and 
of  the  burning  of  the  Temple.  After  sharp  conflict  and  setting  fire  to  the  doors  and 
outer  courts  of  the  Temple^  Titus  retired  into  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  "resolved  to 
storm  the  Temple  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  with  bis  whole  army,  and  to  en- 
camp round  about  the  holy  bouse.**  Tbe  Jews,  however,  after  a  littie,  attacked  the 
HcMnans,  who  drove  back  those  that  were  quenching  the  fire  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
Triple,  and  those  that  guarded  tbe  holy  house,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Holy 
Place  itself.  The  record  is  that  at  ihis  time,  on  the  tenth  day  of  tbe  month  Ab,  the  day 
on  which  it  was  formerly  burned  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  '*  one  of  tbe  soldien,  without 
staying  for  any  orders,  and  without  any  concern  or  dread  upon  him  at  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking, and  being  hurried  on  by  a  certain  divine  fury,  snatched  somewhat  out  of  the 
materials  that  were  on  fire,  and  being  lifted  up  by  another  soldier,  he  set  fire  to  a  golden 
window  or  lattice,  through  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the  rooms  that  were  round 
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''^^US    OF   NAZARETH    FROM   THE    PRESENT 

JEWISH  POINT  OF  VIEW 


In  this  age  and  land,  Jew  and  Christian  seem  destined  at  last 

>  give  one  another  the  glad  hand.    The  old  spirit  of  misunder- 

^^-^nding  and  often  of  hate  (which  to  our  shame — more  to  the 

^Vlame  of  the  Christian  than  of  the  Jew — has  now  lasted  nearly 

^  score  of  centuries),  in  this  light  of  noon,  now  and  here,  is  in- 

^<>lepable.    At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  antisemitism  in 

.merica,  even  the  feeblest  whisper  of  it,  is  an  anachorism,  and 

anachronism  of  the  grossest  sort. 

That  spirit  was  natural  enough  with  the  church  of  the  early 

_       for  the  church,  nearly  all  of  it,  was  simply  the  pagan  tiger 

l>aptized,  and  labels  changed,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

The  Christ  that  was  presented  to  the  Jew  the  Jew  did  well  to 

liate,  for  he  was  a  Christ  of  barbaric  cruelty,  a  monster  who 

clrove  millions  of  Jews  through  fire  and  starvation,  out  of  the 

'World,  and  this  entire  people  for  ages  from  their  homes  and  coun- 

ta-ies.     If  the  Jews  had  not  hated  and  spit  on  the  very  name  of 

that  Christ,  they  had  been  more  or  less  than  human. 

Among  this  people  the  ties  of  kinship  are  especially  strong,  so 
that  when  a  wrong  is  done  to  one,  no  other  flame  is  needed  to 
make  the  blood  of  all  boil.  With  the  million  of  fires  burning  to 
death  their  martyred  brethren,  quite  naturally  the  air  grew  too 
thick  with  smoke,  and  their  eyes  too  sore  with  weeping,  for  them 
to  see  any  of  the  beauty  of  the  Cross.  Talk  of  the  sweetness  of 
that  Christ  was  hideous  mockery  to  them.  I  too  would  join  with 
them  and  spit  on  such  a  Christ.  But  now  the  smoke  is  getting 
out  of  the  air,  and  the  Jew,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  beginning  to 
see  the  real  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  and  he  also,  like  the  rest  of  us 
when  we  see  Him  aright,  can  not  but  respect,  admire,  love  Him — 
claim  Him  as  one  of  his  own  people,  saying,  with  Habbi  Henry 
Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  this  Jew,  Jesus,  **is  the  greatest, 
noblest  rabbi  of  them  all,^'  and  as  the  famous  Jewish  writer,  Max 
Nordau,  touchingly  says,  **  He  is  one  of  us." 


Y«h.  we  are  li^-infr  iu  a  belter  land  and  in  a  bfttor  tinh-.  Bm 
boili  (.''lirihttan  and  J^w  clasp  ihe  folds  of  the  sanic  Aug  aud  siv, 
uur  Oiiuuu-T.  andbodi  look  up  to  the  one  God,  the  God  of  Abr»- 
itaui.  Isutw.  and  Jacob, and  say,  Our  Father:  and  mavnotbctli. 
hy  and  lir,  look  to  this  J«w,  Jesua  <rf  Nazareth,  and  say,  Oni 

Wahin  the  past  two  yean  I  have  written  to  a  iiumber  of 
rciirt-st-iiiative  Jews,  residing  in  different  parts  of  tin'  world, id;- 
in(r  Uh- qm-stjon.  WHAT  IS  THE  JEWISH  THOUGHTTO- 
I'A  y  OF  ,7Etil'S  OF  SAZARETHt  The  inquiry  was  aecom- 
luuiied  wiiJi  a  ropy  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Eohler.  which  is  hei? 
pu)>:it.h<<d  HS  the  fiiW  of  the  series.  There  are  utterances  in  xm 
(if  iht-st'  published  replies  that  may  strike  strangely  and  discord- 
-■uuiy  on  tirihrtdox  Christian  hearts.  It  will  be  well  for  ill 
srtifli  lo  jK>iu!tr  ihf  following  letter,  here  given  as  pref;ilnrv w 
::n  iPi'!i>r  rt  y.uf'..  Il  is  fi-oni  llie  pen  of  Dr.  Singer,  a  well-kuoTn 
.%  .  :-:.  >,  lii'lar.  ilir  itricinalor  and  now  the  managing  ciiitor  of 
:■.  ■.>:.  Kii,v,-l.^«ilia  : 


A  LETTER  FROM  ISIDORE  SINGER,  Ph-D.  ' 

;.!•-  ';>iT!i  liiilli  a  privili'pe  and  ii  pleii.suiv  t'l  im-  M  •■vaniiiie 
■:.i.-;:i..;   iii;inu*fri]it  the  letters  which  im'  priiit.-<i  on  lUf 

.:  ii;.:.Ts.  Tlii'V  are  all  from  i-cjircscniaiive  .leni-li 
-.  ;)ii--'iiiirians,  historians,  and  philosophei's.  widi  auii 
.viT^ii-iy  kiiiiwii  in  tlie  scit-utific  world  of  Eur>j[*  anii 
.1      \Vli.>i'..  it  has  Ix-en  necessary  to  ahbreviato  for  lack  irf 

;-!i,l  iii;u  tlip  work  lias  bi-en  done  in  a  way  that  diK*  no 
,■  I.,  il,.-  wnt.i--  No  one  is  made  to  say,  by  fiiuliy  Iraii* 
.(■  ;il.ri.ii.'iiiciii.  or  olhrrwise,  what  he  does  not  \n\fn<\  M 

i-i  iiiv  h.i]«>  and  most  ncdent  desire  that  these  utIiT:iui'< 
■:iily  In-lji  111  make  known  to  the  Christian  world  tlie  wvil 
1.1  mill. I  of  mv  brefhreii.  I  am  g-lad  to  be  jK-rmitted  i" 
..ii-ht  ..fiwoof  mvown. 

-:inl  .1,'Mis  of  Xiiaiivlh  as  a  .T.-w  of  ibe  Jew?:,  one  whom 
-li  [«>o|ili'  aiv  iL'arning  to  lovr>.  His  lenchiuir  hasbe.>nim 
!■  service  to  the  world  In  brinsrinfr  Israel's  Goil  lo  tlif 
lire  of  liiiiidmk  of  millions  of  mankitxl. 

■xvvM  .-hanjre  in  Jewish  ibou-ht   .■one.-rninjr  Jvsus  -A 
I.  I  can  iii>t  betler  illustrate  than  iiv  this  fact : 
■n  I  w^Lsalx.y,  had  my  father,  who  wasa  v.ry  pionsum. 
'■  iiaiNC  Iff  J(^ins  uttered  fniin  the  ptilptl  of  our  synagfir. 


3e8tt0  of  lUisaretb  from  tbe  present  aewieb  point  of  Wcw 


lie  and  every  other  man  in  the  congregation*  would  have  left  the 
Irailding,  and  the  rahbi  would  have  been  dismissed  at  once. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  strange,  in  many  synagogs,  to  hear  sermons 
poached  eulogistic  of  th^  Jesus,  and  nobody  thinks  of  protest- 
ing,—in  fact,  we  are  all  glad  to  claim  Jesus  as  one  of  our  people. 

"ISIDORE  SINGER." 
New  York,  March  25,  1901. 


LKiriiRS  FROM  REPRESENTATIVE  JEWS 

tOmlaaions  from  letters  indicated  by  ellipses  have  been  made  necessary  because  of 
iMk  of  space.  In  another  form,  at  no  distant  date,  it  is  the  expectation  that  these  and 
rimllar  letters  will  be  published  In  full.  No  letter  from  a  Jew  who  is  known  to  be  a 
Gtarlstian  conrert  is  here  given ;  hence  those  portions  of  letters  that  discuss  the  divinity 
of  Christ  have  generally  been  omitted.] 

From  KAUFMANN  KOHLER,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El,  New 
York: 

The  true  history  of  Jesus  is  so  wrapped  up  in  myth,  the  story  of  his 
life  told  in  the  gospels  so  replete  with  contradictions,  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  the  unbiased  reader  to  arrive  at  the  true  historical  facts. 
Still  the  beautiful  tales  about  the  things  that  happened  around  the  lake 
of  Galilee  show  that  there  was  a  spiritual  daybreak  in  that  dark  comer 
of  Jodea  of  which  official  Judaism  had  failed  to  take  sufficient  cogni- 
zance. ^The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected  has  become  the  corner- 
stone "  of  a  new  world. 

It  is  assumed  by  entire  Christendom  that  the  Jews  in  rejecting  Jesus 
Christ  brought  upon  themselves  everlasting  doom,  the  inexorable  fate 
of  exile,  persecution,  and  hatred.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  cruci- 
fixion story  in  the  gospel  records,  which,  while  shielding  the  Romans, 
maligns  the  Jews,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  simple  facts  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  the  older  Christian  tradition,  with  common  sense,  and  with  the 
established  character  of  Pontius  Pilate,  a  very  tiger  in  human  shape. 
Surely  the  records  of  the  trial  demand  a  revision. 

"Did  the  Jews  Reject  Christ?"  Most  assuredly  the  weird  and 
visionary  figure  of  the  dead  and  rerisen  Christ,  the  crucified  Messiah 
lifted  up  to  the  clouds  there  to  become  a  partaker  of  God^s  nature — a 
metaphysical  or  mythological  principle  of  the  cosmos — the  Jews  did 
reject.  They  would  not,  let  it  cost  what  it  may,  surrender  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God.  Jesus,  the  living  man,  the  teacher 
and  practiser  of  the  tenderest  love  for  God  and  man,  the  paragon  of 
piety,  humility,  and  self-surrender,  whose  very  failings  were  born  of 
overflowing  goodness  and  sympathy  with  the  ajfiicted,  the  Jews  had  no 
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Cftow  to  reject.     He  was  one  of  the  beat  ftud  truest  Booa  ol  the  Sfnv 
gog      Did  be  not  say,  "  I  b&ve  not  come  [o  destro;  the  Uw.  bot  to  ful- 
fil U"f     What  reason  bad  the  Jew«  far  bating  and  penecuung  himwlia 
had  nothing  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Bcboolinau,  none  of  tlie  pride  o(  Uw 
pfailoaopber  and  Teuluse.  nor  even  the  impliuable  zeal  of  the  ancient 
prapbet  to  excite  llie  popular  wrath ;   who  came  only  to  weep  niih  lie 
■orrgwing,  to  lift  up  the  dovnirodden,  to  save  lUid  to  heal  ?     He  wu* 
man  of  the  people;  why  should  the  people  have  raised  the  cry,  "Cmcif; 
^icDi"   agaiDBl  him  n hose  only  object  in  life  was  to  bring  bomttlie 
-neasage  of  Uod's  love  to  the  humblest  ol  hia  children  ?    Nor.  in  fact, 
*a«  be  the  only  one  among  the  popular  preachers  of  the  time  wbo  iu 
'naporing  language  and  scathiug  oat'™  exposed  and  castigated  the  abuse* 
'  the  ruling  priesthood,  the  worlt        laddncees,  aa  well  as  tbe  bfpa> 
>y  Olid  false  piety  of  sonio  of  the         risean  doctors  of  the  kw.    Hji 
'lolo  maimer  of  tiuLi'bing,  IheBo-calieu  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Golden  Rnle, 
3  code  of  etliica  expounded  for  tbe   Hect  ones  in  the  Sermon  on  Ibe 
Miiit,  no  IcM  than  hia  miraculoae  cui  «,  show  him  to  hare  been  one  of 
uie  Eaaeuee,  a  popular  saint. 

But  be  waa  more  Iban  an  ordinary  teacher  and  beiiler  of  men,  Eln 
went  to  the  very  core  of  religion  and  lai'l  bAre  the  depths  of  the  humvi 
Buul.  As  a  veritable  prophet,  Jesus,  In  such  strilcing  manner,  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  any  of  the  I'bariseon  schools  and  asked  for  no  au- 
thority but  thai  of  tbe  living  voice  within,  while  passing  judgment  on 
tbe  law,  in  order  to  raise  life  to  a  bigher  atandard.  He  was  a  bold 
religious  and  social  reformer,  eager  to  regenerate  Judaism.  True,  a 
large  number  of  sayings  were  attributed  to  the  dead  master  by  his  <lls- 
(.Iples  which  had  been  current  in  tlic  schools.  Still,  tbe  charm  of  iniu 
originality  is  felt  in  these  utterances  of  his  when  the  great  realities  of 
life,  when  llie  idea  of  Sabbath,  tlie  principle  of  purity,  tbe  value  of  i 
human  soul,  of  woman,  even  of  the  abject  sinner,  are  touched  upon. 
None  can  read  these  parables  and  verdicts  of  the  Nazarene  and  not  tie 
thrilled  with  tbe  joy  of  a  truth  unspelled  twfore.  There  is  wonderful 
music  in  tbe  voice  which  stays  an  angry  crowd,  saying,  "Let  bim  ibaiii 
without  sin  cast  the  llrKt  stonel"  that  speaks  the  words,  "Be  like  cbii- 
dren,  and  you  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  1" 

"Dii)  TUB  Jews  Rkjbot  Christ?"  Jesus  anticipatedareignot  per- 
feet  love,  but  centuries  of  hatred  catne.  Could  tbe  Jews,  victims  of 
Cliristiaii  iutoierance,  look  witli  caluincss  and  admiration  upon  Jesu^ 
In  whose  name  nil  the  atrocities  were  perpetrated?  Still,  tbe  leading 
thinkers  of  Judaism  willingly  recognized  that  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cbtircb,  as  well  as  that  of  Islamism.  was  sent  by  divine  ProTidence 
to  prepare  tlie  pagan  world  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  troth  and 
righteousness. 

Tlie  Jew  of  to-day  beholds  in  Jesus  an  inspiring  ideal  of  matcblcM 
beauty.  While  be  lacks  the  element  of  stern  justice  expressed  so  forci- 
bly in  tlie  law  and  in  ttie  Old-Testament  characters,  tbe  firmness  ot  self- 
>  neceseary  to  tbe  full  development  of  manhood,  all  those 
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qualities  which  build  up  the  home  and  society,  industry  and 
ly  progress,  he  is  the  unique  ezx>onent  of  the  principle  of  redeem- 
ve.  His  name  as  helper  of  the  poor,  as  sympathizing  friend  of  the 
,  as  brother  of  every  fellow  sufferer,  as  lover  of  man  and  redeemer 
man,  has  become  the  inspiration,  the  symbol,  and  the  watchword 
e  world  ^s  greatest  achievemenj,s  in  the  field  of  benevolence.  While 
laing  the  work  of  the  synagog,  the   Christian  Church  with  the 

means  at  her  disposal  created  those  institutions  of  charity  and 
ning  love  that  accomplished  wondrous  things.  The  very  sign  of 
OSS  has  lent  a  new  meaning,  a  holier  pathos  to  suffering,  sickness, 
in,  so  as  to  offer  new  practical  solutions  for  the  great  problems  of 
rhich  fill  the  human  heart  with  new  joys  of  self-sacrificiug  love. 

this  modern  Judaism  gladly  acknowledges,  reclaiming  Jesus  as 
>f  its  greatest  sons.  But  it  denies  that  one  single  man,  or  one 
h,  however  broad,  holds  the  key  to  many-sided  truth.  It  waits  for 
me  when  all  life's  deepest  mysteries  will  have  been  spelled,  and 
B  ideals  of  sage  and  saint  that  of  the  seeker  of  all  that  is  good, 
iful,  and  true  will  have  been  joined ;  when  Jew  and  Gentile,  syn- 
and  church,  will  merge  into  the  Church  universal,  into  the  great 
>f  humanity  whose  name  is  ''God  is  there." 
put  2S,  1899, 


MORITZ  FRIEDLXNDER,  Ph.D.,  author  of  " Patristische  und 
Talmudische  Studien,"  '*Das  Judenthum  in  der  vorchristlichen 
griechischen  Welt/*  etc.,  Vienna,  Austria: 

.  The  synagog  of  primitive  Christianity  was  the  direct  offspring 
)  Jewish  synagog.  Here,  too,  the  center  of  sublime,  divine  service 
1  powerfully  influenced  the  simple  and  pious  souls,  was  Moses  and 
rophets,  hallowed,  in  addition,  by  the  splendor  of  the  invisibly 
;  Messiah. 

this  synagog  originated  a  new  Israel,  which  silently  and  noise- 
prospered  beside  "the  burden  of  the  law,"  which  killed  the  spirit 
B  Mosaic  doctrine  and  prepared  the  ossification  and  dwarfing  of 
sm. 

is  synagog  was  a  true  house  of  God,  which  made  all  those  who 
3d  it  enthusiastic  for  a  pure  Mosaism,  whose  principal  doctrine  was 
•ve  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  Here  every  one,  through  teaching 
earning,  invigorated  himself,  and  even  the  most  simple-minded 
>r  left  the  house  as  an  enthusiastic  apostle.  In  short,  it  was  a  syn- 
to  which,  if  it  existed  to-day,  all  hearts  would  l>e  drawn  and 
Ld  which  the  entire  enlightened  Judaism  of  to-day  would  gather. 
Jesus  himself,  who  was  the  starting-point  of  the  synagog  of  the 
anic  community,  who  fertilized  and  rejuvenated  it  by  the  sub- 
Messianic  idea,  was  proclaimed  as  divine  Redeemer  because  of 
rejuvenation,  as  well  as  because  of  the  redemption  undertaken 
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1   tbe   Pftleninian  soil,  from  tbe  "  UDSupporlable  banleiit" 
iMriMS  u*ch«i6  iuipiKed  un  the  people  (Halt.  xxUi.  4). 
Alwsj>  hlgtHT,  oa  to  uiULppT(«dislileiieS8  grew  his  peraonalilj.  r: 
til  IkU  U  bewi^ful,   loftj,  sublime,  &nd  divine,  and  ton;iiif 
■  to  ■dixmtjaii  and   Hlf-nobilixatioD.     This  divioe  "Sod  d/ 
riiiw  tk«  world -ideal,  uid  this  Boblime  ideal  has  been  orlgl' 
d  la  JndAVnB.  vliicb  wi  11  ever  be  remembered  as  having  b 
d  b;  l>ra*ldeiice  to  bring  forth  such  a  ci 


>  HOBRIS  JASTROW,  Jr..  Ph.D.,  Pror<»Bor  o(  Semitic  LaneiufH, 
tTnivwait;  of  PcnnHylTaxiia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
pToM  tb*  blokiric  point  of  view.  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded  la  sdlrcrt 
■BtMaMC  ol  the  Uebtvw  pTO(iheta.  His  teachings  are  syciOBjmon*  villi 
f  Ihe  '■'g'— '  q»iritual  aBpiiations  of  the  human  race.  Like  the  profbeu, 
ha  lays  the  chief  streea  upon  pure  conduct  and  moral  ideaa,  but  he  gm 
htyooA  the  propheu  in  his  absolute  indifference  to  theological  iptcuii- 
lions  and  religious  rites.  Il  is  conunanl;  said  that  the  Jem  lejecud 
Jesus.  The?  did  k)  in  Uie  eeiise  in  which  Ihey  rejected  the  leachtn!!»ol 
their  earlier  propbets.  but  the  questiou  may  be  pertlneuil;  asked,  Bu 
Chii  St  i  an  it}' accepted  Jeans?  Neilheroursocial  nor  our  political  sjaltm 
icats  upon  ihe  principles  of  love  and  charity,  so  pruiuinenil;  put  [onrard 
by  Jesus. 

The  long  hoped-for  recoacilialioa  between  Judaism  and  ChriBttuiiy 
uill  come  when  once  tlie  teacbingsof  Jeaiusball  have  become  the  ai 
of  human  condnct- 


FromBABON  DAVID  VON  GtlHZBURG,  Su  Petersburg.  Bosdar 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  sought  lo  reeenerate  tbe  common  people  of  Gililw 
by  infusing  into  them  the  moral  teaohing  of  the  academies ; 
end  he  stripped  Ihe  religious  Ideal  of  Its  scientific  garb.  UndetstDod 
perfectly  by  those  who  listened  to  him,  his  simple  language,  m 
leas,  proved  a  slunibling-block  for  those  who  had  not  known  him,  but 
who  desired,  after  his  death,  to  commune  with  his  apostlea.  Tliey 
construed  current  phrases  as  predicating  actual  entities,  and  having  iha 
erenled  a  certain  lypu  of  Messiali,  it  therefore  devolved  upon  snccHdin; 
ages,  under  Ihe  influeuce  of  controversy  and  in  the  ardor  «f  rellgiooi 
polemics,  U)  harmonize  at  once  nil  tlie  genuine  traditioiis,  all  tbe  111- 
UmlerHiood  and  ill-reported  addresses  made  by  him,  all  his  noble  ntfif-- 
tions  which  later  generations  failed  to  couipreiiend,  and  lo  bring  then 
all  into  accord  with  the  ardent  falih  of  new  converts  as  well  as  with  lb 
R\lh'  lexis  relative  lo  Ihe  Measiah. 
Stpleinber  £9,  18S9. 
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bmPROF.  DAVID  CASTELLI,  aathor  of  <<Storia  degli  Israeliti," 
Florence,  Italy: 

•  .  .  JesDS  in  a  certain  senae  fulfilled  in  his  person  the  prophecies  of 
A  Old  Testament;  they  reached  in  him  a  height  beyond  which  it  is 
Dpoasible  to  go.  He  was  not  the  magnificent  worldly  king,  since  there 
raid  be  no  question  of  a  worldly  king  in  Israel  again,  for  whom  the 
iebrewB  waited  in  yain ;  but  he  was  the  great  teacher  of  mankind, 
[Beading  among  all  nations  that  principle  of  love  and  humanity  which, 
atil  then,  had  remained  confined  within  the  limits  of  Judaism.  His 
rord,  and  after  him  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  like  himself,  were  born 
nd  reared  in  Judaism,  were  a  powerful  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
et onfulfilled  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament:  "The  Lord  will  be  King 
I  all  the  earth ;  in  that  day  God  will  be  one  and  his  name  one." 
September  t8,  1899. 


Vom  MABCUS  JASTROW,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  Emeritus  of  Rodeph- 
Shalom  Congregation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Author  of  the  ''Dic- 
tionary of  the  Talmud,"  etc. : 

The  thoughtful  Jews  of  all  days,  and  especially  of  modem  tendency 
'  thon^t,  see  in  Jesus,  as  depicted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  expo- 
tnt  of  apart  of  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  and  more  especially  of  its  milder 
de— love  and  charity.  The  ethical  sayings  of  Jesus  reflect  the  con- 
ption  of  Judaism  in  his  own  period,  as  it  was  current  among  its 
iritoal  leaders,  such  as  Hillel,  Rabbi  Akiba,  Ben  Zoma.  and  others. 
)  a  heathen  world  merged  in  vice  and  crime,  to  a  civilization  that  led 
e  thoughtful  among  Romans  and  Greeks  toward  the  abyss  of  pessimism 
id  despair,  Christianity  offered  the  bright  prospect  of  forgiveness  and 
conciliation  with  goodness.  For  the  Jews  it  had  no  mission,  no  new 
fts  to  offer.  Its  ethics  appear  to  the  modern  Jew  one-sided  and  exag- 
trated ;  the  sense  of  justice  appears  to  be  pushed  into  the  background 
I  favor  of  an  unrealizable  ideal  of  love. 

Judaism  prohibits  revenge  and  the  bearing  of  grudge,  commands  the 
•istance  of  an  enemy  in  distress,  but  **  to  love  one's  enemy  "  appears  to 
16  modem  Jew  a  somewhat  morbid  philanthropy  that  could  never  have 
)en  seriously  meant.  To  bear  indignities  with  patience,  "to  be  of  the 
isalted  and  not  of  the  insulters,"  is  a  Jewish  principle,  but  to  offer  the 
ght  cheek  to  him  who  slaps  you  on  the  left,  to  offer  tlie  undergarment 
him  who  takes  away  your  cloak — no,  we  will  not  and  we  can  not  do 
Hence  it  Is  that  we  Jews,  of  our  modern  days,  speak  of  Jesus  with 
at  respect  which  all  high-minded  dreamers  of  all  ages  and  nations 
iq;>ire,  even  though  we  can  not  accept  all  their  ideas  and  ideals,  and 
e  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  noble  dreamers  that  humanity  is  in- 
(bted  for  its  most  precious  possessions. 
SespUmJber  4,  1S99. 
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JLE   LftVT,  Cbief  Rabbi,  Bayonne.  France: 

LK  the  difierence  may  bp  in  certain  esseuiial  poipts  betwcn 

_         y  and  Judaism,  yet  the  former  appronches  the  latter  tbnofft 

and  a  common  basis  which  ia  love  of  God  aod  man.   In 

ig  the  superiority  of  lipirit  oret  matter.  luid  the  principle ol 

.:y  of  tbe  soul  and  of  afuture  life;  iu  eihoniQg  iiianiilniDii 

""  iiid  poetical  language,  ever  trying  to  coioo  nearer  thedititit 

a  charitable,  himible.   modest,   and  punt  life,  ChriM  tiu 

.-.meoae  serrlCM  10  humanity  and  to  the  cause  of  procrm  ml 

»>oD.  for  lie  tiius  spread  tlie  Jewish  doctrine,  which  aitnii  >i  icni' 

improvemeiil  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  contribatMtD 

.jparationof  the  Messianic  era  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  IheuaUvdi, 

>ber  S4<  IS9S. 


\m  lIENRr   BERKOWITZ,  D,!).,   Habbl  of  Ririepb  Shalom  Cw- 
gregation,  Foimder  and  Chancellor  of  the  Jewish   Chanuiqw 
Society,  Philadelphia,  Fa,  : 
.   .   ,  To  meoneofthesaddeat  and  most  tra;;ic  facts  in  hitnoTjiiihU. 

thai  ,lesim,  Ihfgtiitlesi  aiul  noblest  mbbi  iif  ■'■i'Ti]   n?1,  --'.   r,i,i  havdif-     ' 
conic  l.wt  1,)  Lis  L.iMi  pcnirK-  h\  ivasoii  ,.f  :!,.■  ..  ■       ■    "Ijf-c^W 

themselves  his  {oilowera.  In  Jesoa  there  is  uie  very  rioweringoi  Jwl*- 
ism.  What  pathos,  then,  in  the  fact  that  his  own  people  have  been  atit 
to  shun  his  very  name  ;  that  even  to-day  they  speak  it  with  bated  bnilli. 
because  it  has  been  made  to  them  a  symbol  and  a  ayuonym  of  all  that  It 
unjewisb,  unchristian— irre I igi one.  .  .  . 
November  1,  1S99. 

From  JOSEPH  REINACH,  Paris,  France,  formerly  Member  of  tk 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  editor-in-chief  of  La  Btpntiiji 
Fran^aix ;   Secretary  to  Gambetta,  and  editor  of   Gambetu'i 

.  .  .  The  characteristic  markofJesus'a  moral  is  love,  tbepnitMaiid 
noblest  love  that  ever  existed— love  for  all  human  creatores,  love  fix 
the  poor,  love  for  the  wicked.  Love  is  joy,  and  love  is  duqr,  asd  hne 
ts  life.  Humanity,  since  its  first  day  and  to  tu  last  day,  was  and  «ill 
be  thinty  for  love,  and  Jesus  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the  hi^mt,  il 
not  the  highest,  type  of  humanity,  because  bis  words,  and  his  legnd, 
and  bis  poetry  are  and  will  be  an  eternal  aource  of  love. 

November  £8.  1899. 


FromCESARE  LOMBROSO,  Piofeaaorof  Psychiatry  andCrimlnolcg}. 
Cniverslty  of  Turin,  Italy : 
In  my  eyes  Jesus  Is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, buthewu,  like  all  genioses,  somewhat  unbalaoced,  antlcipatinf 
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by  ten  centuries  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  by  twenty  centuries 
•ocialism  and  the  emancipation  of  woman.  He  did  not  proceed  by  a 
incin,  systematic  demonstration,  but  through  short  sentences  and  by 
hipi  and  bounds,  so  that  without  the  downfall  of  the  Temple,  and  with- 
out (he  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  his  worlc  would  have 
booi  lost.  .  .  . 
S^ptmber  f P,  1899, 


horn  MAX  NOKDAU,  M.D.,  critic  and  philosopher,  Paris,  France: 
.  .  .  Jesus  is  soul  of  our  soul,  as  he  is  flesh  of  our  tlesh.  Who,  then, 
Oonkl  think  of  excluding  him  from  the  people  of  Israel  ?  St.  Peter  will 
vemain  the  only  Jew  who  said  of  the  son  of  David,  "  I  know  not  the  man." 
If  the  Jews  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  publicly  rendered  homage  to 
themiblime  moral  beauty  of  the  figure  of  Jesus,  it  is  because  their  tor- 
ineiitors  have  always  persecuted,  tortured,  assassinated  them  in  his  name, 
^e  Jews  have  drawn  their  conclusions  from  the  disciples  as  to  the 
BUttter,  which  was  a  wrong,  a  wrong  pardonable  in  the  eternal  victims 
of  the  implacable,  cruel  hatred  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christians. 
Srery  time  that  a  Jew  mounted  to  the  sources  and  contemplated  Christ 
Alcme,  without  his  pretended  faithful,  he  cried,  with  tenderness  and  ad- 
miration :  "Putting  aside  the  Messianic  mission,  this  man  is  ours.  He 
^Dors  our  race  and  we  claim  him  as  we  claim  the  Gospels — flowers  of 
Jewish  literature  and  only  Jewish.  ..." 


From  ISIDORE  HARRIS,  M.A.,  Rabbi  of  West  London  Synagog  of 
British  Jews,  London,  England  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  truest  view  of  Jesus  is  that  which  regards  him 
IS  a  Jewish  reformer  of  a  singularly  bold  type.  In  his  days,  Judaism 
!iad  come  to  be  overlaid  with  formalism.  The  mass  of  rabbinical  laws 
that  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  grown  round  the  Torah  of  Israel 
Lhreatened  to  crush  out  its  spirit.  Jesus  protested  against  this  tendency 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  enthusiast.  Ceremonial  can  never  be  anything 
tnore  than  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  realization  of  the 
bigher  life  of  communion  with  God.  The  rabbinical  doctors  of  the 
law  were  inclined  to  treat  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  this  Jesus  saw 
was  a  mistake.  In  taking  up  this  position,  he  was  simply  following  in 
the  path  that  had  already  been  marked  out  centuries  before  by  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

October  17,  1899, 

From  JECHESKIEL  CARO,  Ph.D.,  Chief  Rabbi,  Lemberg,  Austria: 

Primitive  Christianity,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  and  preached  it, 

U  not  at  all  different  from  the  ethical  principles  of  Judaism.    He  him- 
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Iw  •^r>iK^'.tu  If  ««  dedsd  tke  panl;  kansn  additiatia.  m  wtU  >■ 
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etrated  Christianity,  as  is  shown  by  the  awful  fanaticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  odious  auti-Jewish  movement  of  our  own  time,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  Jesus  promulgated  a  sublime  docti'ine  which  is  in  full 
harmony  with  Judaism,  and  with  which  Christianity  must  be  entirely 
imbued  before  it  can  be  seriously  called  the  religion  of  Christ 

Judaism  and  Christianity  both  have  still  to  go  through  a  process  of 
purification  as  to  law  and  dogma,  and  only  after  these  separating  walls 
have  fallen,  will  Jews  and  Christians,  and  with  them  all  humanity, 
on  the  terrain  of  pure  morality  and  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  tender 
one  another  forever  the  hand  of  brotherhood  in  the  noble  spirit  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  be  appropriate  that  honest  and  enthusiastic  men 
might  form  an  alliance  in  order  to  reconcile  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  for  this  purpose  Jesus  and  the  prophets  would  be  rather  genial  helpers 
than  detractors. 

October  10,  1899,    

From  THEODORE  REINACH,  Ph.D..  former  President  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Etudes  Juives,  Paris,  France : 

Although  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  concerning  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ,  we  know  enough  of  him  to  believe  that,  in  morals 
as  well  as  in  theology,  he  was  the  heir  and  continuator  of  the  old  proph- 
ets of  Israel.  There  is  no  necessary  gap  between  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  but  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  both  Christianity  and  Judaism  that  a  gap  Aod  been 
effected  by  the  infiltration  of  heathen  ideas  in  the  one,  and  the  stubborn 
(only  too  explainable)  reluctance  of  the  other,  to  admit  among  its  proph- 
ets one  of  its  greatest  sons.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  both  enlightened 
Christians  and  Jews  to  endeavor  to  bridge  over  this  gap. 

December  17,  1899. 

From  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  New  York  City : 

We  Jews  honor  and  revere  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  we  do  our  own  proph- 
ets who  preceded  him.  By  his  martyrdom,  his  teachings  have  been  em- 
phasized, and  these  are  to  this  day  I  believe  often  better  practised  by 
the  descendants  of  the  race  he  sprang  from  than  by  those  who  have 
become  the  followers  of  Christ  in  name,  but  not  in  spirit,  else  the  prej- 
udice practised  by  the  latter  against  Jews  would  not  exist.  .  .  . 

September  5,  1899. 

From  M.  LAZARUS,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University 
of  Berlin,  author  of  "  Die  Ethik  des  Judenthums,"  Meran,  Aus- 
tria: 
...  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  endeavor  with  all  possible 
zeal  to  obtain  an  exact  understanding  of  the  great  personality  of  Jesus 
and  to  reclaim  him  for  Judaism. 
January  S4,  1901. 
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■taaHMOS  WOLF.  LLD  .  Imer  CoHd  >C  Oa  nnttnl  Sttmtg 
B0T(-  Tic^Pnndaa  of  Onlcr  B'm  B-ritb.  Variiiaguw.  D.  C: 
1  !■«■  Mt  ha4  Cbf  U«e  bot  d>ed«air«  to  invstiptte  Uwalltfed  diiia- 
i^  m(  lb*  CkrtMiaa  Sntar.  f  ha*«,  h«nm«r,  raoogi^iMI  the  pal  io- 
fcMM  kl*  rfciTiM  Mid  bkotm  h*m  oenciMrf  Ibroui^Dat  (be  wwU. 
Ifpnppvty  BBdMMMdaad  if  ptnfwriyeoBEtniei.  I  han  no  doutn  whu- 
■■WtlBtwInt  IWkiairifttSMi  labomd  forwoald  proieof  peat  benefit 
htlaC.  i  teak  apoa  tiim.  in  abort,  u  a  gnau  leubet 
nplitiinf!  ol  Eufiering  humaiiii;. 
!tcj.  charity,  aiwl  jiuUoe.  and  il 
hkTeoot  always  been  followed.  IhefaluiM 
MibcUa,lMl.tslbertboBe«bD  hare  claimed  to  be  bis  follomn. 
niao  who  reflecu  In  bisMf- 
ilvlBa  Spirit,  which  atier  all  ia  notliing  more  or  lesa  tbant 
__af  a*  J««(abMbics  in  wbicfa  be  wu  m  well  groiuul«)l. 
6Mtr  >.  tM». 


[The  IMUTuntn  mwiuoliTUiellteuiilHTlngsor  JaumilKHildkettiiiattnlas- 
Ui  Sal>li>Ui4cl»o!i.    LIT.  KoUf  r  ipprocm  ot  (be  tugseatlon.] 

Wiih  ibe  growing  enligbtenment  and  the  broadening  atmofpbere 
under  wbicb  ibe  modem  Jew  lives,  the  pri^ressive  Jew  looks  upon  llw 
Kazarfim  u  one  of  Israel's  g!-e^t  teachers,  who  bos  a  patent  influence 
on  civilization,  whose  words  and  deeds  have  left  an  undying  impriDt 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  have  done  heroic  work  toward  uniTersaliiing 
the  Goii  of  Israi'l  and  the  Bible.  Thiscbangeof  sentiment  toward  Jeans 
is  largely  due  («  the  intelligent  and  progrSBsiTepreachiDgof  our  modern 
rabbin,  wlio  seem  to  appreciate  the  glory  Jesus  has  shed  upon  the  Jewish 
natne,  and  the  splendid  work  he  did  in  broadening  the  influence  of  tfa« 
Jewish  teachings.  But,  despite  all  tbie,  the  tact  remains,  that,  ao  far 
as  I  kDow,  not  one  Jewish  .Sabl>atb -school  in  tbe  land  teaches  a  singl* 
word  concerning  Jesus  of  Naxaretb, 

To  maintain  a  continued  silence  in  the  Jewish  Sabbatfa-echool  on 
Jesus  would  seem  a  grave  error.   .  .   . 

Tlie  influence  of  "Jesus  the  Christ"  may  be  dlminlshtng  In  then- 
tlonat  world,  but  the  influence  of  "Jesus  the  Man"  la  increasing  daily 
the  world  over,  and  no  Jewish  education  can  be  complete  that  does  not 
embody  within  it  a  comprehensive  knowledgeof  Jesus  tbe  Jew,  hUlift. 
hin  teachin^rn,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  death.   .  .  . 

It  would  seem  [o  be  in  tbe  highest  interest  of  llie  modem  Jewsnd 
JiiiiftlHiM  that  tbe  curriculum  of  at  least  every  reform  Jewish  Sabbttb- 
■chonl  should,  from  a  purely  historical  standpoint,  embrace  a  simpk 
yet  comprehensible  bisUiry  of  tbe  life  of  Jesue,  and  its  wonderfnl  mcnl 
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and  religious  inflaence,  in  order  that  the  rising  Jews  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  better  the  powerful  influence  Judaic  teachings  and  the  Bible 
have  had  upon  civilization,  and  the  exalted  place  given  by  the  world 
to  one  of  their  teachers  and  brethren,  who  lived  a  purely  Jewish  life 
and  taught  only  Jewish  precepts.  .  .  . 
September  £6^  1899, 


From    GUSTAV    GOTTHEIL.    Ph.D.,   Rabbi  Emeritus  of   Temple 
Emann-El,  New  York : 

The  keynote  of  prophetic  religion  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  holi- 
ness of  life  and  purity  of  heart.  Love  and  mercy  shown  by  men,  one 
to  another,  make  up  the  acceptable  worship  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
To  place  the  Master  of  Nazareth  by  tlieir  side  can  surely  be  no  dishonor 
to  him,  nor  can  it  dim  the  luster  of  his  name.  If  he  has  added  to  their 
spiritual  bequests  new  jewels  of  religious  truth,  and  spoken  words 
which  are  words  of  life,  because  they  touch  the  deepest  springs  of  the 
human  heart,  why  should  we  Jews  not  glory  in  him?  Show  us  the  man, 
help  us  to  understand  his  mind,  draw  from  his  face  the  thick  veil  be- 
hind which  his  personality  has  been  buried  for  the  Jewish  life  by  the 
heartless  zeal  of  his  so-called  followers,  and  you  will  find  the  Jewish 
heart  as  responsive  to  truth  and  light  and  love  as  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions. The  question  whether  Jesus  suffered  martyrdom  solely  for  his 
new  teachings  or  for  other  causes,  we  will  not  discuss.  The  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  head  makes  him  only  the  more  our  brother.  For  to  this 
day  it  is  borne  by  his  people.  Were  he  alive  to-day,  who,  think  you, 
would  be  nearer  his  heart — the  persecuted  or  the  persecutors  ? 

October  24,  1899. 


From  EMANUEL  WEILL,  Rabbi   of  the  Portuguese  Congregation, 
Paris,  France : 

I  do  not  know  the  secret  of  God,  but  I  believe  that  Jesus  and  Chris- 
tianity were  providential  means,  useful  to  the  Deity  in  guiding  all  men 
gradually,  and  by  an  effort,  keeping  pace  with  the  mental  state  of  the 
majority  of  men  from  paganism  up  to  the  pure  and  true  idea  of  the 
divinity. 

The  error — one  might  almost  say  a  fatal  one — of  Christianity  is  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  whereas  it  is  but  a  step,  and  as  error 
often  generates  evil,  Christianity  in  \X&  evolution  toward  its  end  has 
effected  side  by  side  much  good  as  well  as  much  harm. 

We  Jews  await  the  Christians  on  God's  appointed  day,  when,  all  hu. 
manity  having  become  more  enlightened,  will  rally  to  the  spiritualistic 
principle  which  is  that  of  Judaism,  viz. :  that  of  the  unity  and  the  per- 
fect spirituality  of  God,  in  opposition  to  any  incarnation  and  to  any 
trinitarian  idea  whatever. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  that  Jews  and  Christians,  divided  on  the  identi- 
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■  vilk  God.  bul  boUi  in  acconl  in  ackitowledging  lUi 
ImaU,  M— iittr  thePMcUBBchiliiren  ot  theHmcFubK    ' 
■■  — i<lwr  wiiti  brotfaerlj  lore. 


rim  M.  KATSEKLING.  Fh  P..  lUbbi.  BadApen.  nunguy : 

TW  Jvn  njnrtod  J^o*  m  Uw  Hewiab  uid  ReUeeioeT,  but  ther  n 
ofBiMdUk»M''Ifc««Sti«onllii«^Muui"  <rtiu  flist  abowed  to  the  htalb 
vorU  tkc  w»]r  M  nauiKl  nli^OM  »nd  nontl  perleclion.  ''Tbe  fooudet 
ot(Vi«UaBilj.'*i«r"^pl°*'>>Ml*elioUr1y  Jftuob  Eaulea  otAIUitu, 
wlio  liJtA  about  Uw  Blddl«  of  tbe  lart  c«utury,  "  wu  %  tnofold  beii»- 
faeliv  to  tb»  wmU, •inee,  on  tke  o«i«  bu>d,  he  BirenglbeDed  with  tlllii* 
■Ighl  Iha  tedrtaaof  U««ea  ukI  inclatMl  upon  itBetcmal  Taliditj ;  mi, 
on  Um  othtr  hand,  divw  hwihew  ««v  ^om  idoUlry  and  oblipi«il 
tbaa  W  «bnm  tb«  wno  Xoaduan  Gommaudmenta  to  which  he  added 
BOnl  laacfalnKn  Tbi-  alIiaiK-#  of  the  ii»tiiiDS  in  our  tiu>e  can  berft' 
gaidnl  »>  .11:  ..;;.a;  i-  ■  -,  r.  ^l.  in  ■  ■(  i^.-^  >i  h^l^^■  iiim  ia  toprDclaim  otb 
allil"-"'  -  ..    I-.-    .1    .    -  \tiuiier  in  heaveuandos 

MIth;  who  nwaida  tta  good  and  pvntebea  the  erlL" 

nta  ia  th«  aptnioD  of  the  Immanw  najoritjr  of  the  Jawa  of  OOt  epoA 
alwut  Jeaua  of  NaiareUi,  "tlw  eztnoidLnar;  man."  We  all  lotdL  tot- 
ward  tn  that  aublime  and  when  all  haman  b^nga,  prompted  !>;  the  lora 
of  fellow  men,  ahall  ncognlte  God  and  wonUp  Him  in  toll  harmon; 
and  glory  as  the  one  only  God. 
jroeonier  XO,  1899. 

From  DATID  PHILIF80IT,  D.D.,  Profoaaor  In  Hebrew  Union  Co^ee^ 
Rabbi  of  Hound  Stnet  Temple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

There  is  no  backwaidnen  nor  hcaltanayon  the  part  of  modem  Jewidi 
thought  In  acknowledging  the  greatMea  of  the  teacher  of  Naarath,  the 
■weetness  of  bia  character,  the  power  of  his  genina.  Bat,  as  a  matw 
of  course,  we  accord  him  no  ezeeptlonai  poeltion  as  the  flower  of  hu- 
manity, the  qiecial  incarnation  of  tlie  Divinity.  Jndaiam  holdt  that 
every  man  ia  the  son  of  Ood.  Jesua  wasa  Jewof  the  Jawa.  llieoTtltf- 
dox  Christianity  of  to-day  ha  would  aearealy  reoogniae,  as  ita  chief 
diifrmaa  were  unknown  to  him. 

Sqfttmber  19.  1SS9. 

Vtoni  KMIL  a.  KIBSCH,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Kabbl  of  Sinai  Con- 

(troftatlon,  I'rofeasor  of  Rabbinical  Literatora  in  Chicago  Cni- 

wniily,  Chicago,  III.: 

,  ,  ,  Vkt  me  Jeius  Ih  an    historloal    reality.     To  nndentand  hit 

w^M-k  hikI  riirrMtty  to  value  bis  mission,  one  mnat  bear  la  mind  his  own 

thtw     ()nlll<>an  aa  be  was,  he  must  have  grown  up  under  InflnoncN 

HMhiitu  Uv  ail  intenae  Jewish  patriotism. 
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.  .  .  Under  close  analysis,  his  precepts  will  be  found  to  contain  noth- 
ing that  was  new.  There  is  scarce  an  expression  credited  to  him  but 
has  its  analogop  in  the  well-known  sayings  of  the  rabbis.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  found  a  new  religion.  The  doctrines  he  developed  were  the 
familiar  truths  of  IsraePs  prophetic  monotheism.  Nor  did  his  ethical 
proclamation  sound  a  note  before  unknown  in  the  household  of  the  syn- 
agogue or  in  the  schools.  He  was  in  method  a  wonderfully  gifted  Hag- 
gadist.  His  originality  lies  in  the  striking  form  which  he  understood 
to  give  to  the  old  vitalities  of  his  ancestral  religion.  He  moved  the 
heart  of  the  people. 

.  .  .  The  Jews  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief  do  not  regard  Jesus 
in  the  light  of  PauPs  theology.  But  the  gospel  Jesus,  the  Jesus  who 
teaches  so  superbly  the  principles  of  Jewish  ethics,  is  revered  by  all 
the  liberal  ezx>ounders  of  Judaism.  His  words  are  studied;  the  New 
Testament  forms  a  part  of  Jewish  literature.  Among  the  great  precep- 
tors that  have  worded  the  truths  of  which  Judaism  is  the  historical 
guardian,  none,  in  our  estimation  and  esteem,  takes  precedence  of  the 
rabbi  of  Nazareth.  To  impute  to  us  suspicious  sentiments  concerning 
him  does  us  gross  injustice.  We  know  him  to  be  among  our  greatest 
and  purest. 

JoKUoary  £6, 1901. 


MEMORANDUM  JOTTINGS 

Here  are  some  of  the  jottings  which  I  find  on  my  memorandum 
pad,  sugfgested  by  the  reading  of  these  Jewish  letters — letters 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  without  feeling  that  at  last  Jew 
and  Christian,  after  a  horrible  nightmare  of  misunderstandings 
centuries  long,  are  coming  to  see  that  after  all  they  are  first 
cousiiis,  if  not  actually  brothers. 

1.  Right  nobly  is  it  in  some  of  these  Jewish  writers  to  say  that 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  those  awful  persecutions  com- 
mitted for  ages  in  His  name,  and  in  reverse  of  His  teachings.  As 
He  foretold,  many  were  called  by  His  name  whom  He  knew  not, 
and  who  knew  not  Him — false  prophets  who  came  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  were,  within,  ravening  wolves.  Sometimes  these 
wolves  tore  the  Jews,  sometimes  they  tore  one  another,  and  some- 
times they  tore  the  real  Christians.  But  we  live,  all  of  us,  in  a 
better  time.  The  glowing  sky  is  not  sunset,  but  is  sunrise — sun- 
rise of  a  glorious  day  that  is  to  reveal  a  far  wider  brotherhood 
than  the  world  ever  heretofore  has  known. 

2.  Jewish  friends,  '*Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  All  the 
world  is  bound  to  realize  sooner  or  later  that  your  history  has 
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been  of  inestimable  advaiitagf  to  the  world.  Turp  vour  faces  to 
that  rapidly  advancing  future.  Tlie  divine  reason  will  appear 
for  all  the  sorrows  of  the  past  ages,  for  ail  the  persecutions,  mis- 
apprehensions, including  the  errors  into  whicli  jou  and  we  havp 
fallen — larffelyTifcanfl^  of  these,  not  in  spite  of  iLem,  theJewi^ 
noe  will  arise  a  pnntled  flame. 

Look  the  fatnro  in  {he  face.  As  Shelley  has  put  it :  "The  pMt' 
udead,  and  the  fnttae  alone  IB  living."  Wliynot.allofnSipet^ 
mit  ttie  ashea  to  grow  orar  the  emben  of  bate,  and  let  the  raw- 
lunof  allwoands,  reat<^imagiiuvy,  healoverf  DiatanwDow 
nrea  a  wider  sarvtiy  and  a  joster  sorrey  to  both  Jew  and 
Ohriitian. 

Waate  no  time  in  denying  hoetiltty  to  Jeans  nineteen  hnn- 
dred  yeara  aga  Who  allTe  to-day  ia  to  be  blamed  tor  that  any 
inorettianf<n-thefor^yean<rfrebeUi<min  the  wildemaKt  Mo 
more  are  yon  to  be  blamed  for  the  death  of  Jeena  than  ai«  we  to- 
day b>  be  blamed  for  Washington  having  held  slavea,  and  for  Uu 
alave  auction-block  in  tlie  Nation's  c^^nt^,  and  for  tim  alave  ladi 
a  generation  ago. 

S.  The  Mosaic  system  of  ceremonies,  as  seen  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  was  beautiful.  How  mournfully  are  Jew- 
ish eyes  stitl  fixed  upon  the  broken  shell.  Friends,  lift  your  eyes 
and  see  what  came  out  of  that  shell ;  see  in  the  boug-hs  above,  the 
mnging-bird  of  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Claim  it  all,  for  Ood 
has  given  it  to  the  world  through  your  people. 

From  the  matrix  of  the  Jewish  soul  sprang  Christianity. 
Heine,  tlie  great  Jewish  writer  of  the  last  century,  has  wittily  put 
it:  Half  thecivitized  world  worships  a  Jew,  the  other  half  a  Jewess. 

4.  Come,  childi^n  of  the  prophets,  your  home,  for  a  season  at 
least,  is  in  the  West,  not  in  the  East.  Let  not  your  hearts  longer 
he  trouhled.  Cease  dragging  about  with  you  that  monstrous 
corpse  of  memory — the  persecutions  committed  against  you,  no 
matter  how  frightfully  you  have  been  misunderstood  and 
wronged. 

Above  all  let  it  never  be  truly  said  that  the  Jew  has  suffered  so 
much,  and  come  so  far,  now  only  to  reap  despair  and  bitterness. 
There  are  two  Jewish  tendencies  to-day,  one  to  cold  materialism, 
the  motto  of  which  is  "make  money,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  to-mor- 
row ye  die";  the  other  is  upward,  the  path  the  prophets  walked. 
This  latter  tendency  must  be  made  to  dominate.  The  time  will 
come,  with  many  already  here,  when  the  Jew  will  turn  again 
to  his  sublime  mission  and  say,  like  Agassiz,  "I  have  not  time 
to  make  money." 


5C0U0  of  "najaretb  from  tbe  present  Scwieb  point  of  lt)iew 


Surely,  the  Jew  of  America  is  to  be  a  regenerating  educational 
force  to  the  Jews  of  all  the  world,  and  not  to  the  Jews  only.  It 
does  not  yet  appear  fully  what  he  shall  be ;  but  in  some  way  it 
will  appear  that  this  mass  of  concentrated  human  energy  will 
arise  above  the  commercial,  the  material,  the  sordid,  which  so 
dominates  much  of  the  so-called  Christian  world.  The  Jewish 
genius  is  essentially  religious.  The  Jew  will  again  come  to  him- 
self and  find  his  center,  and  God  will  vindicate  His  purpose 
through  this  wonderful  people  from  Abraham^&  time  to  the 
present. 

The  Jew  has  grown  strong  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. For  eighteen  centuries  he  has  not  known  what  security  is, 
always  living  by  his  resource  of  keenest  wit — the  feeblest  dying 
out.  Those  who  were  physically  strong  enough  and  mentally 
clever  enough,  escaped  destruction,  and  these  became  the  parents 
of  the  new  and  stronger  generation.  Thus  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion works  justice.  For  ages  the  Jew  was  compelled  to  be  a 
money-lender  as  the  business  of  such  an  one  was  held  to  be  dis- 
reputable for  Christians.  Thus  the  Jew  mastered  the  problems  of 
finance,  and  now  when  finance  rules  the  world,  the  Jew  is  natur- 
ally on  the  throne.  The  whirligig  of  time  is  twirled  by  a  hand 
that  cares  for  justice. 

5.  How  unseemly,  impossible,  that  it  should  prove  in  the  end 
that  they  who  have  been  to  the  world  messengers  of  Gk)d,  whose 
feet  have  been  beautiful  upon  the  mountain-tops  and  who  did  eat 
the  bread  of  angels,  should  now  forget  their  prophets  and  their 
God  and  grovel  in  materialism,  and  seek  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  husks.  No  ;  this  can  not  be.  This  people  have  done  too 
glorious  things  for  humanity,  for  such  an  ending.  They  have  in 
them  the  nobility  that  will  assert  itself.  They  are  born  for  great 
things  yet  to  be ;  they  have  been  made  in  large  molds.  They, 
like  the  best  of  us,  have  often  slipped,  but  are  now  coming  to 
themselves.     For  one  I  am  glad,  and  thank  God  for  it 

Now  will  the  Christian  Church  permit  a  friendly  exhortation  : 
You  have  tried  everything  to  get  the  Jewish  people  to  understand 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  except  one  thing,  love.  Try  that,  for  they 
believe  in  love ;  and  you  believe  in  love.  Let  both  Jew  and 
Christian  get  on  this  common  ground,  and  have  respect  for  the 
honest  convictions  of  one  another,  and  then  both  may  clasp 
hands  and  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  repeat  the  words  uttered 
alike  by  Moses  and  by  Jesus  : 

**The  Lord  our  Qod  is  one  God.    And  thou  shai/t  love 
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)  WITH   ALL    THT   BOVU,  ISn 


The  lightnings  from  Mount  Binai  and  the  rays  of  lifrht  and 
Jieat  from  Mount  Calvary  are  one,  and  will  jet  fuse  Into  brotluf- 
hood  all  peonies  of  the  earth. 

-  1.  K.  F. 


OTHER  TESTIMONY  TO  JESUS 

WTUJAM  Mckinley. 

[A  Leder.    WMtalDpon,  D-C,  tSOA] 
The  religion  wbicb  CUriet  founded  Iuh  been  a  mighty  inflaeneelnlk* 
ciTillzation  of  th«  buman  race.     If  ne  of  to-day  owed  to  il  oolbinf 
more  than  this,  onr  debt  of  ^)preci»tloD  would  be  iacalculable.   The 
doctrine  of  lore,  purity,  and  rtghuliving  baa  step  by  step  won  iuit;      I 
Into  tbe  heart  of  uuuiklnd,  basei&lied  home  and  family,  mndbuflM     I 
the  future  with  hope  and  promise.  ) 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

[COMPLm  WOKES.  (EmllliB.)  Sdlnbunll :  1773,  TOl.  tU  PPl  ZU-CUl] 
I  will  confess  to  you  that  tbe  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  m* 
with  admiration,  OS  the  pnrity  of  tbe  Gospel  has  ita  influence  on  m; 
heart  Peruse  the  works  of  our  pbiloeopbera,  with  all  their  pomp  ot 
diction ;  bow  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  lbs 
Scriptures  1  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  penona^w  whose  history  tbef 
containshould  be  Himself  amereman  f  .  .  .  Where  is  the  man,  wbtn 
the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  die,  without  weakne^,  and  with- 
out osteniallon  ?  When  Plato  dascribes  bis  imaginary  rigfateons  man, 
loaded  with  all  tbe  punishments  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  hi^ieat  re- 
wards of  virtue,  he  deHcribes  eiacUy  the  character-of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  tbe  C&urcA  fathers  perceived  iL 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
[ffOBIs.    PUIadelpbla :  1871.  tdI.  It^  p.  479.] 

I  am  a  Christian  In  the  only  sense  in  which  He  [Christ]  wishes  any 
one  to  be :  sincerely  attracted  to  His  doctrines.  In  preference  to  all 
others;  ascribing  to  Him  every  human  excellence,  aiid  believing  B« 
never  claimed  any  other. 


ScBUB  ot  lUiaretb  from  tbe  present  5ewi0b  point  ot  lt)iew 


WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE. 

[Eetiew  op  Ecce  Homo,  from  Gleanings  of  Past  Tears.   New  Tork :  1879,  toI. 

ill.,  pp.  84,  98.] 

Through  the  fair  gloss  of  His  manhood,  we  perceive  the  rich  bloom 
of  His  divinity.  If  He  is  not  now  without  an  assailant,  at  least  He  is 
without  a  rival.  If  He  be  not  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Friend 
that  gives  His  life  for  His  friends  and  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother, 
the  unfailing  Consoler,  the  constant  Guide,  the  everlasting  Priest  and 
King,  at  least,  as  all  must  confess,  there  is  no  other  to  come  into  His 
room. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE. 

[GONTEBSATIONS  WTTH  ECKERMANN.      LoudOD :  1874,  pp.  567-509.] 

If  I  am  asked  whether  it  is  in  my  nature  to  pay  Him  devout  rever- 
ence, I  say,  certainly.  I  bow  before  Him  as  the  divine  manifestation 
of  the  highest  principles  of  morality.  .  .  .  Let  mental  culture  go  on  ad- 
vancing, let  the  natural  sciences  go  on  gaining  in  depth  and  breadth, 
and  the  human  mind  expand  as  it  may,  it  will  never  go  beyond  the  ele- 
vation and  moral  culture  of  Christianity,  as  it  glistens  and  shines  forth 
in  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

[Prose  Works.   Boston :  1870,  vol.  i.,  pp.  09, 70.] 

JesuB  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  prophets.  He  saw  with  open 
eye  the  mystery  of  the  soul.  Drawn  by  its  severe  harmony,  ravished 
with  its  beauty.  He  lived  in  it,  and  had  His  being  there.  Alone  in  all 
history.  He  estimated  the  greatness  of  man.  One  man  was  true  to  what 
is  in  you  and  me.  He  saw  that  God  incarnated  Himself  in  man,  and 
evermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  His  world.  .  .  . 


FRANgOIS  P.  G.  GUIZOT. 

[Meditations  on  the  Essence  or  Christianitt.   New  Tork :  1805,  p.  820  et  mq.] 

The  supernatural  being  and  power  of  Jesus  may  be  disputed ;  but  the 
perfection,  the  sublimity  of  His  acts  and  precepts,  of  His  life  amd  His 
moral  law,  are  incontestable.  And  in  effect,  not  only  are  they  not  con- 
tested, but  they  are  admired  and  celebrated  enthusiastically,  and  com- 
placently too ;  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  desired  to  restore  to  Jesus 
as  man,  and  man  alone,  the  superiority  of  which  men  deprived  Him  in 
refusing  to  see  in  Him  the  Godhead 
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JEAfC   CAirt   KirHTKB. 

linmicerns  Illtn  who.  being  UteboUertaHdBgtke  Mighty, Oe  might- 
Iral  niiimis  llie  holf ,  litl«d.  wilb  Hi*  pierced  haods.  eMpLm  of  tbeit 
hliia<<>>.  Iiiniiid  tlioatreaiD  ol  cenUriea  out  of  iia  dMand,  umI  itill  fm- 

JOHN  STUABT  MILL 

[TitRKK  KwiTioii  Keuoioi.    Kcw  T«t :  1071.  Hl  Bt,  »&] 

Ki'linlim  aitti  nut  be  uld  to  bMve  nuuleftbad  cboiee  in  pitdiingoii 
IliU  niHii  UN  Uiu  liliinl  repreaentAllre Mill  guide  of  hninuiitj;  norexn 
iiiiw  WiiiittI  ll  bo  onjiy,  oven  for  an  onbelieTcr.  to  fiDd  a  betler  Innil*- 
ili'ii  i>f  ilii<  mil'  nf  virtue  from  the  abtusct  into  t 
ciiilcHtiir  ■»  10  live  tbat  Cbrlit  would  ^iprove  oar  Ufa. 


THOMAS  CABLTLE. 
(Saktok  RntsTDS.  pp.  la,  IH.) 
ir  ilioii  iwk  to  wlint  length  man  hu  carried  it  in  thin  muioer.tooliaa 
oiii'illvliii'Hi  HyriilKil,  Juaui  of  Nazareih,  and  His  life  and  Hisbiognt^f. 
mill  wliiii  IiiIIiiwihI  tberetrom.  Higher  boa  the  human  thought  not  jet 
I'luiiiliuil :  iIiIh  CltrlHilikiilty  and  Cbriatendom — a  Bjmbol  of  quite  pereik- 
iiliil  liii)iilit>  I'linnu'liT,  whose  aignlflcance  will  ever  demand  to  be  anew 
lii>|iilv<>il  liitii,  will  itiiow  made  manifest.  .  .  . 


»  (mm 


Inpoleori  bu  been  mnc 
iind  against,  nyi  ihu  tai 
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Hbub  ot  fUsaretb  from  tbe  present  5ewfBb  point  ot  lt)fevp 

WILLIAM  E.  LECKY. 
[HiBTORT  OP  EimOPlAN  MORALS.    LondOD :  1809,  vol.  U.,  p.  9.] 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of 
active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists. 
This  has,  indeed,  been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is  best  and  purest 
in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins  and  failings,  amid  all  the 
priestcraft  and  persecution  and  fanaticism,  that  have  defaced  the 
Church,  it  has  preserved,  in  the  character  and  example  of  its  Founder, 
an  enduring  principle  of  regeneration. 

JOSEPH  ERNEST  RENAN. 
[Thx  Lirx  or  Jisus.    New  York :  1864,  pp.  215, 865, 876, 878.] 

He  founded  the  pure  worship^of  no  age,  of  no  clime— which  shall 
be  that  of  all  lofty  souls  to  the  end  of  time.  Not  only  was  His  religion 
that  day  (John  iv.  24)  the  benign  religion  of  humanity,  but  it  was  the 
absolute  religion  ;  and  if  other  planets  have  inhabitants  endowed  with 
reason  and  morality,  their  religion  can  not  be  different  from  that  which 
Jesus  proclaimed  at  Jacobus  well.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  be  the  surprises  of  the  future,  Jesus  will  never  be  sur- 
passed. His  worship  will  grow  young  without  ceasing ;  His  legend  will 
call  forth  tears  without  end ;  His  sufferings  will  melt  the  noblest  hearts ; 
all  ages  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is  none  bom 
greater  than  Jesus. 
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SECOND    COMING    OF    CHRIST-A  SUC- 
CINCT HISTORY 

BY   DAKIKL   SEELYE   GKEGDRY.   D.D.,  LL.D. 


\ 


Tn  li^nd  of  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  In  Its  vu-ioos  forms,  Int  1> 
basis  in  the  iloctrlDe  of  tbe  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  or  ut  His  pen 
return  to  this  world.  This  is  true  of  Uie  fomi  of  the  legend  Lhu  uu 
lies  Croly 'a  romance,  the  Lord  Himself  baving  giren  sBguraDceof 
return  to  the  hero  of  the  work  and  Ihe  arch-plotter,  in  the  wonU  id 
diwui :  "Tarrj'  thou  till  I  come  1 "  The  doctrine  of  tiie  Second  Comiai 
hu  been  accepted  by  the  Chriati&n  Church  and  embodied  in  its< 
in  all  agts.  I 

The  Second  Advent  finds  iu  analog  in  many  reapeclA  in  the  FilA    I 
AcUfiii,  and  thai,  not  in  its  fads  wily,  bm  in   lis  diliicnltica  as  well.     1 

wan  U)  bo  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  was  to  deliver  hispeople  tigu 
their  sins  and  from  their  oppreasora  ;  he  was  to  set  up  a  kingdom  that 
should  become  universal,  altsorbing  all  earthly  kingdomH ;  and  he  ms 
to  exalt  hia  peuple  tu  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  gloiy.  lleae  p»- 
diciioiis  turned  the  minds  of  the  whole  Jewish  race  toward  the  futnn, 
in  coiitldent  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiah,  in  whose  birth  and 
career  they  all  anticipated  their  fulfilment.  Nevertheless,  Ibo  Chriit 
came  indeed  fulfilling  prophecy,  it  was  "in  a  way  which  no  man  did  an- 
ticipate or  could  have  anticipated." 

So  the  main  features  of  the  Second  Advent  have  been  propbetlcallT 
presented  with  like  fulness,  and  yet,  as  of  old,  the  Church  has  had  lo 
remain  "satisfied  with  the  great  truths  which  thoae  prophecies  uofold, 
and  leave  the  delaila  to  be  explained  hy  the  event." 

The  many  theories  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  of  the  milloi- 
nium— or  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  tlme,u 
connecting  with  that  corning— may  be  reduced  to  two,  one  based  upoo 
the  literal  and  the  ottier  upon  the  spiriiual  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject, 

Ist.  The  Jif«ral,  or  ChUiaatie,  notion  of  the  millenniom,  as  held  b; 
some  Chrisiiatis,  was  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  was  largely  confined 
originally  to  tbe  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  llie  Jeni^ 
doctrine  received  its  peculiar  form  from  Rahhi  Ellas,  who  lived  shout 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.     According  to  this  ante-Jewish 

"  The  world  is  to  last  seven  thousand  years— six  Uionaand  to  be  yean 
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^t  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  seventh  thousand  to  be  a  grand  Sabbatism. 
It  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  establish 
his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  City  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  surpass- 
ing magnificence,  as  described  by  Tobit  (ziii.,  xiv.);  the  Jews  are  to 
^tnmto  Palestine ;  their  pious  ancest  rs  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
^d  reign  in  their  own  land,  with  their  offspring,  under  tlio  Messiah'' 

{see  T.  O.  Summers,  in  Johnson's  "Universal  Cyclopedia,"  article  "Mil- 
enniom"). 

Some  of  the  early  Christians — like  the  early  Jews,  pressed  with  perse- 
cations  and  longing  for  temporal  deliverance— adopted  this  literal  view, 
except  that  they  modified  it  by  recognizing  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah, 
and  by  acknowledging  the  equality  of  Gentile  with  Jewish  believers  in 
the  millennial  age.  The  Thessalonian  Christians,  in  particular,  early 
dereloped  a  tendency  to  the  literal,  Chiliastic  interpretation,  which  was, 
however,  checked  and  corrected  by  Paul's  letters  to  them. 

But  the  first  teacher  who  is  clearly  recorded  as  having  adopted  the 
crude  Jewish  notion  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia; 
altho  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first  century,  is  said  to  have  held  it. 
Aocording  to  Irenseus,  Papias  pretended  to  have  received  a  glowing 
tradition  direct  from  the  Apostle  John  embodying  and  enlarging  all  the 
Jewish  literalism. 

In  p«rt  it  is  to  this  effect:  "The  days  shall  come  in  which  there 
■hall  be  vines  which  shall  severally  have  ten  thousand  branches,  and 
every  one  of  these  shall  have  ten  tliousand  lesser  branches,  and  every 
one  of  these  branches  shall  have  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  every  one  of 
these  twigs  shall  have  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in  every  one 
of  these  clusters  shall  be  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  every  one  of  these 
grapes  being  pressed  shall  give  twenty-five  inetretcLS  of  wine ;  cand  when 
a  person  shall  take  hold  of  one  of  these  sacred  bunches,  another  shall 
cry  oat, '  I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me,  and  by  me  bless  the  Lord. '  " 

Ireneus  reports  similar  fanciful  traditions  respecting  extraordinary 
temporal  blessings  during  the  millennial  period.  Papias  taught  that 
Christ's  reign  on  earth  should  be  corporeal.  In  the  main,  Justin  Mar- 
tft,  IrensBus,  Tertullian,  Nepos,  and  Lactantius  agree  with  Papias, 
teaching  the  Christians  under  their  instruction  these  views,  each  vary- 
ing the  details  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

The  disciples  of  Papias  and  their  successors  naturally  pressed  into 
their  service  Rev.  xx.  1-10,  interpreting  it  with  the  baldest  literalness. 

The  same  method  has  been  used  by  the  later  followers,  who  have 
largely  held  to  a  literal,  corporeal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand 
years.  There  has  often  been  coupled  with  this  view— growing  out  of 
Christ's  teaching  of  the  Imminency  of  his  Second  Coming— a  belief  in 
the  Immbdiaot  of  that  Coming. 

2d.  The  usual  or  Catholic  tlieory  of  the  millennium  has  its  basis  in 
the  spiritual,  rather  than  literal,  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
snbject.     It  rejects  alike  Jewish  traditions  and  Patristic  fancies. 

According  to  this  view,  the  number  1,000  is  often  employed  in  the 
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Scripturcfi  tin  "deiiotinf;adeIInite  number  for  on  iudeilnlle.''  Itisao 
used  innnifeBlly  iu  Foalm  le.  4,  in  2  reter  iii.  8,  aud  in  ReT.  jx.  1-". 
In  the  last  pa88nge,  as  haa  been  olten  remarked,  it  i8"evldeD[If  a  defl- 
nlie  number  for  au  indefiiiiM,"  indicatiug  a  long  period.  Ttie  eiilin< 
ptMU^e  is  figurative. in  keeping  with  Uie  enigmatical  book  in  lAich  ii 
le  found.  Tiie  angel  with  tbe  key  ol  the  abyss,  n  chain  and  aee: 
bind  and  confiue  (lie  devil,  thronefland  the  souls  of  martyrs  sealed  upon 
Uieui,  ami  judgmaDt  given  to  them— these  sjv  all  "pictorial  represenl*- 
tlons  of  the  circumscription  of  Satan's  power,  tbe  revival  of  Ihc  mailjt 
spirit  in  tbe  Church,  and  tbe  general  prevalence  of  truth  and  ri^iHnit- 
ncsB  in  the  earth.  This  agrees  with  tlie  flgurative  style  of  tbu  Afvo- 
iypee.  and  corresponds  with  the  predictions  concerning  the  proBperilj 
of  the  Church  io  tbe  last  days.  In  no  other  placf;  is  there  any  alloiion 
to  a  millennium." 

This  inlerprelation,  it  is  held,  is  agreeable  lo  the  style  of  propbeoj. 
that  is  elsewhcTB  employed  in  the  Revelation  (compare  b*.  mi. 
19;  Geek,  xzxvii.  13,  U;  Hoa.  vi.  S|  Rev.  xi.  7,  11).  This  spirilu^ 
view  also  agrees  with  the  paracletal  work  of  Christ,  while  tbe  Juiiaion- 
Christian  doss  not;  it  is  favorable  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  for  tip 
oonversioii  of  tlie  world,  and  accai'ds  with  the  general  teachings  of  tUe 
Scriptures  concerning  "tbe  last  thinga," 

But  while  tbe  literal  method  has  been  to  some  extent  followed,  there 
has  been  a  common  or  Catholic  Churcli-doctrine  which,  as  will  be  seen. 
has  alone  been  embodied  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  That  eommim, 
crtedal,  or  Cntholle  tfocfrine  embraces  the  teachings  that — 

1st.  Tbe  Second  Advent  of  Jesus  is  to  be  a  personal,  visible,  and 
glorious  advent  as  the  Son  of  God. 

2d.  It  is  lo  be  preceded  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  the 
conversion  of  tbe  Jews,  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 

3<l.  It  is  to  be  accompanied  by  tbe  resurrection  of  the  dead,  juat  and 
unjust,  the  general  judgment,  tbe  end  of  the  world,  and  the  coDsimiiiu- 
tion  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Tbe  cardinal  passages  of  Scripture  on  this  doctrine  are  ifoflAew  txit. 
and  tAe  two  Epiatles  to  the  T^Mmfimians— the  lat[«r  of  which  was  appai' 
ently  rendered  necessary  by  tbe  development  of  the  teachings  in  the 
former.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  interpretation 
of  these  passages.  Had  there  been  no  extraneous  influences  at  work, 
what  is  claimed  to  be  tbe  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  tbete 
Scriptures,  which  bas  always  been  in  accord  with  the  Catholic  doctrine 
embodied  in  the  creeds,  would  probably  have  continued  to  be  the  failb 
of  all  Christians. 

Tlie  later-.rewish  doctrine  of  tbe  Messianic  kingdom  npon  earth  wis 
a  main  inliucnce  in  directing  the  new  development.  The  disciples  being 
Jews  were  naturally  infected  with  this  view,  and  did  not  rise  above  it 
till  after  tbe  experiences  of  Pentecost, 

Millenarianism  or  Chillasm  naturally  arose  out  of  sympathy  witb 
this  Jewish  materialism,  and  spread  to  some  extent  among  tbeJewiih 
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Christians  in  the  early  Church.  There  was  also  introduced  the  doctrine 
of  two  reaurrediona,  based  on  the  literal  understanding  of  Rev.  xx.,  un- 
modified by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  xxiv.  With  the  Second 
Advent  of  Christ,  according  to  this  view,  is  to  take  place  the  first  resur- 
rection, that  of  the  righteous  dead  at  that  time.  Then  is  to  follow  a 
personal,  corporeal  reign  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  years — a  millennium 
—upon  the  renovated  earth.  At  the  close  of  this  millennial  period,  the 
second  resurrection,  that  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  to  occur, 
and  the  end  of  the  world. 

As  already  hinted,  this  doctrine  at  first  started  and  became  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  Gentile,  Christians.  Per- 
secutions arising  from  time  to  time,  and  the  distressed  conditions  re- 
sulting from  governmental  opposition  have,  however,  extended  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  belief  in  the  corporeal  features  of  Chiliasm.  They 
have  likewise  resulted  at  various  times  in  an  earnest  longing  for  the 
immediale  return  of  Christ,  in  an  expectation  of  His  immediate  setting 
up  of  Hia  kingdom  in  the  place  of  the  earthly  kingdoms,  and  in  belief  in 
the  imminence  of  Hia  advent. 

The  conflict  between  the  earlier  and  Catholic  doctrine  and  this  Chili- 
astic  outgrowth  may  readily  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
appeared  in  its  full  development,  first  of  all,  early  in  the  apostolic  age, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  at  Thessalonica.  The  two  earliest  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles— supposed  to  have  been  written  in  a.d.  52  and  53— are 
largely  taken  up  with  the  exhibition  and  refutation  of  the  departures 
from  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

After  their  experience  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  through 
Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica.  This  city— now  called  in 
slightly  changed  form  Salonica — was  a  great  maritime  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  first  division  of  Macedonia,  and  it  always  had  a  large 
Jewish  population.  As  Antioch  was  the  natural  center  for  Christian 
work  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Thessalonica  was  one  of  the  best  strategic  points 
— if  not  the  best— for  beginning  the  conquest  of  Europe.  This  was 
recognized  by  Paul  himself,  who,  inspired  witli  the  great  purpose  of 
making  the  empire  of  Christ  coterminous  with  that  of  Rome,  wrote, 
only  a  few  months  after  leaving  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  i.  8),  that  **  from 
them  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  sounded  forth  like  a  trumpet,  not  only 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place." 

The  preaching  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  the 
city  (see  Acts  xvii.  1-10)  furnishes  the  key  to  the  Epistles  written  a 
little  later.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  €rod.  The  accusa- 
tion brought  against  them  was  that  they  were  proclaiming  another  King 
than  Csesar  (Acts  xvii.  7).  In  writing  to  them  Paul  accoi'dingly  re- 
minds them  of  his  exhortations  and  entreaties,  that  they  should  *<walk 
worthy  of  God  who  called  them  to  his  Kingdom  and  Glory"  (1  Thess. 
ii.  12),  and  addresses  them  as  those  who  had  "suffered  affliction  for  the 
sake  of  that  Kingdom"  (2  Thess.  i.  6).  Christ's  Second  Coming  had 
evidently  been  a  chief  topic  of  Paul's  preaching  to  them. 
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The  brevity  of  Uie  Aposlle'B  stay  la  the  city  gave  liltle  oppuitiuiili 
for  iostructiag  and  gTOiindiuK  tlie  Christiana,  chiefly  Qentilet.  in  ihe 
Christian  syHtem ;  but  liiey  xppeai  (o  have  contimwd  ludtut  in  t^ 
faith  in  the  severe  per&ecuUons  aud  afflictions  tliat  followed  (I  This. 
ii.  H;  iii.  3;  aTbesa.  i.  4).  Nerertheleas  there  were  some  ptcuitu 
BApecta  of  the  iloctriDe  of  the  Second  Coming  towanl  which  iheii  trUli 
seeuied  naturally  lo  push  ihem.  Looking  upon  it  aa  the  gltu-toui  ant- 
ing qS  iht  Lord  for  delitxrtxnre  ',  1  TlieaB,  i,  lOi,  some  cauue  to  belinc  In 
the  iminiHeney.  if  not  the  immediacy,  of  the  Second  Advent ;  and  K-ptc 
lip  laboring  for  iheir  own  support,  became  burdensome  lo  the  bretliii'ii. 
and  encouraged  irregolariliBs  by  iheir  mode  of  life.  Moreoret,  then 
arose  n  [leiT^lexitv  about  the  rase  of  those  who  should  fall  asleep  beliw 

thp  S,C..1ll1   C.lUhlj! 

TiliB  state  ot  UdDgB  lad  Fknl,  towant  die  tktm  la  tB  a.Bt,  to  «ilM 
friHii  Atbena  bis  Jffnf  .^riiOB  to  Um  Ttiiwlniiliiii.  to  gi««  aiNallai*- 
ttractlon  teguding  theaa  point*.  Hia  natn  thooM  la  Aa  emmldm 
Jhmaielu>pti»fa»SmMdComS)tg<^atLatd.  TlMlMdiBgirai^la 
lbs  Bpiath  (as  in  S  Thnnalontana)  an  PBrntita  (adTiat,  or  ^ftwfii) 
and  AfUelto*.  TSe  pconiltWDee  in  it  of  tha  eoBing  of  tbe  Iiort  ia 
rttown  b;  the  fact  that  each  chapter  risM  to  and  reUa  in  titat  Coming  ■■ 
itBconcIuBLon(Eeecb.  i.  10;  11.  20;  ill.  13;  Iv.  IT,  18;  r.  23). 

The  Second  EpitUe  nas  written  lo  the  ThesBaloniana  in  a.d.  53,  from 
Corinth.  The  former  letter  had  pruducet)  salutary  remits,  on  which  the 
Apostle  congTBlulateg  tbem ;  but  their  manifold  tribulations  on  accomit 
of  the  faith  had  caused  the  opinion  that  tbe  Lord's  coming  wonld  lake 
place  immediately  ,  to  gain  ground  rapidly  among  them.  This  hope 
was  fostered  by  some  among  (hem  who  claimed  to  have  the  "spirit  of 
prophecy."  and  it  was  also  thought  to  be  favored  by  Faal's  own  teach- 
ings (2  ThesB,  il.  2).  In  conse<]uence  of  this,  the  habits  of  idleness  and 
irregularity  had  increased,  Sloreover,  the  false  Jewish  teacbera  wcte 
beginning  to  lead  the  Thessaloniaii  Christians  to  look  upon  "the  Day 
of  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  Old-Testament  view  (laa.  ziii.  ;  Joel  ii.  ; 
AmoB  v.  IS),  as  a  Day  of  Judgment,  rather  than  of  deliverance  and  gloiy. 
The  aim  of  the  Second  Epiitie  is  to  meet  the  new  needs  that  bad 

It  will  be  seen  from  Ibis  outline  view  that  the  Epistlee  to  the  TIiihh 
lonians  bear  a  relation  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  aiwilar  to  that 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  bis  First  Advent.  They  wete  the  gaide-bo<dt 
for  that  age  and  for  the  Chtu^di  of  the  after-ages.  In  conjunction  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  Malt,  xiiv.,  their  iostnictions  and 
directions  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  full  and  explicit.  For  tlM 
time  being  the  Chiliastic  views  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
Church,  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  have  held  full  sway. 

A  new  development  of  Chiliasm  took  place  toward  tbe  cloee  of  tbe 
aecond  centtuy.  It  resulted  from  the  peiaecnllng  hand  of  the  govom- 
Bent  being  laid  heavily  upon  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  ol 
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the  Romans.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  ideas  of  religious  freedom  in 
the  modern  world  are  quite  alien  to  those  of  the  ancient  world.  There 
were  none  but  state  religions  and  national  gods.  Cicero  lays  down  as 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  legislation  in  ancient  Romanism,  that  "no 
man  shall  have  for  himself  particular  gods  of  his  own ;  no  man  shall 
worship  by  himself  any  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless  they  are  recognized 
by  the  public  laws."  And  so  Christianity  came  necessarily  into  col- 
lision with  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  bloody  persecutions,  from  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  on- 
ward, were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  natural  and  essential  antag- 
onism ;  but  even  in  the  opening  half  of  the  second  century  the  Christians 
were  subjected  to  sore  trials  such  as  those  from  which  the  Thessalonians 
suffered.  In  passing  through  these,  their  minds  seem  to  have  turned 
again,  says  Neander,  to  '*the  idea  of  the  millennial  reign,  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  set  up  on  earth.  ...  In  the  midst  of  persecutions,  it 
was  a  solace  and  support  to  the  Christians  to  anticipate  that  even  upon 
this  earth,  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  the  Church  was  destined  to  tri- 
umph in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state."  In  some  regions  this  view 
took  on  a  more  spiritual  form  ;  while  in  others,  as  in  Phrygia,  the  nat- 
ural home  of  a  sensual,  enthusiastic  religious  spirit,  "Chiliasm  appeared 
in  its  crass  and  grossly  conceived  form  in  which  the  earthly  Jewish 
mind  had  depicted  it." 

Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  the  second  century,  the  doctrine 
appears  in  the  writings  of  Barnabas,  Hermas,  and  Papias,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  only,  the  last  named  teaching  it  in  its  grossest  form.  As 
Dr.  Shedd  has  said  ("History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  390) : 
"There  are  no  traces  of  Chiliasm  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Tatian,  Athenagorus,  and  Theophilos  of  Antioch." 
He  adds:  "The  inference  from  these  facts,  then,  is  that  this  tenet  was 
not  the  received  faitli  of  the  Church  certainly  down  to  the  year  150.  It 
was  held  only  by  individuals."  Among  the  really  masterful  scholars, 
ecclesiastics,  and  theologians,  it  had  not  a  single  advocate.  That  it 
was  not  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church  is  further  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  embodied  in  the  so-called  Apostles*  Creed,  which  is 
"undoubtedly  the  substance  of  the  short  confessions  of  faith  which  the 
catechumens  of  the  Apostolic  Church  were  accustomed  to  make  upon 
entering  the  Church." 

The  period  from  150  a.d.  to  250  has  been  called  "the  blooming  age  of 
Millenarianism."  It  was  in  this  period  of  bitter  and  increased  perse- 
cution that  Irenseus'and  Tertullian  came  forward  as  its  advocates,  giv- 
ing glowing  descriptions  of  the  millennial  reign.  "  Antichrist,  together 
with  all  the  nations  that  side  with  him,  will  be  destroyed.  All  earthly 
empires,  and  the  Roman  in  particular,  will  be  overthrown.  Christ  will 
appear,  and  will  reign  a  thousand  years,  in  corporeal  presence  on  earth, 
in  Jerusalem,  which  will  be  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  His  king- 
dom. The  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  all  the  pious,  will  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  share  in  the  felicity  of  this  kingdom.    The  New  Jerusa- 
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lem  is  depicted  in  themoEt  splendid  colore"  (Shedd.  "HJGloijofClicii 
tian  Docuine,  voi.  ti.,  p.  3(K>). 

But  even  Irenwus  and  Tenullifui,  Id  preeenting  "brief  ejnnptinl 
Biatemetits  of  Uie  authorized  faiili  of  lie  Cliurcb,"  in  their  wtiUogi    ■ 
aj^inst  liFielica.  ntake  no  meutioD  of  the  Milleiiarian  lenel  as  belnn^if  M 
ui  tint  i>iUL 

The  tblKl  entatir,  tbitttf  in  Hi  fiat  talt  wHmwad  tha  abnaw 
dlMOHltn  that  aaaiDs  pnKdeal^  to  htcn  ^KogA  to  an  end,  lot  ifei 
Ume  at  kaat,  tha  taBd«B<7  1b  tta  CkmA  H»  MOapt  Iha  <AUlMtle  <••- 
Mna.  TUaiiiaoondniNacltiith«Alnniri«i8dnol,ate-ihaW 
of  Oum  paat  febaw.  Ctomaat  of  Alenadria.  Origw  lilapiQU,ni 
Diaqfdaa  tha  piqdl  of  (Mean.  Thar  did  not  rejart  Oa  Afoaattp^ 
Int  addtMBed  thaiiaail  ii>  to  "jff^^g  tha  graaaty  Utaaal  Intvintatiiai 
pot  19m  It  by  d>o  CUUaata. 

Tha  mathod  adt^ted  hj  BUbap  XHoayilna  ot  Alsandrf*  ia  of  pMa- 
I  Uar  latanat,  aa  riMwlng  what  majr  ha  aeaoi^Uahad  h;  eaadld  CteUUiB 
dtooaadan.  Naandar  ^tcb  a  aonairiiat  detailed  aaooont  of  Ua  coaBt 
(KChindk  Hiatocy."  to).  1.,  p.  US).  Bepoa,  a  fdoot  BgrptlaB  hbhop 
baloDgii^  to  the  nglmi  of  Atrinoe,  and  wko  ma  a  davotad  Mend  id  iht 
aeosaal  Chillum,  wrotea  book  agtUnst  the  Alezandrl an acbool,  entitled 
"A  Kefulatlon  of  the  Allegorista."  "The  book  seema  to  have  fonnd 
great  favor  with  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  above-mentioned  diatricL 
Great  mysteries  and  discloeurea  of  future  eventa  were  soppoaed  to  be 
fonnd  here ;  and  many  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  Btndy  of  tlie  bocA 
and  theory  of  Nepos  than  in  that  ot  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines. "  ^ 
cealoiie  did  bis  disciples  I>acome  for  thia  tenet  tliat  they  broa^t  tlie 
charge  of  heresy  against  all  who  refueed  to  accept  it  Whole  churclie* 
aeparated  themselves  from  their  communion  with  the  mother-church  at 
Alexandria.  After  the  death  of  Nepoe,  a  coontiy  prieat,  Coracion.  took 
the  leadership  of  this  party. 

Neander  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which,  by  instnic- 
tion  and  discussion,  the  good  and  wise  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Diony- 
aius,  led  Coracion  back  to  the  faith.    Thia  happened  in  the  year  X6fi 

"Having  restored  the  unity  of  faith  among  taisown  chDrcl)eB,"Diony- 
slus  wrote  his  work  on  the  Promises,  for  Uie  instruction  of  the  ehnrcbea. 
By  the  opening  ot  the  fourth  century  Chlliasm  aeema  to  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Church,  as  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  Eose- 
bius,  the  church  historian.  Describing  the  writiugs  of  Fapiaa,  Eoeebios 
remarks  that  they  contain  "matters  rather  too  tabnlous,"  among  which 
he  enumerates  the  opinion  of  Papias  tliat  "tliere'  would  be  a  certain 
mlliennlum  after  the  resurrection,  and  that  iher«  would  be  a  corporeal 
reign  of  Christ  on  this  very  earth,"  The  return  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  seems  therefore  to  have  been  quite  general  befoic 
the  year  400. 

The  history  of  the  Chiliastlc  doctrine  from  the  opening  of  the  fiftli 
oentory  may  be  briefly  summarized,  since  its  manifeataUons  hare  beta 
calj  sporadic  and  t.em'pom^. 
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As  the  teDth  century  drew  to  a  close  there  arose  "an  undefined  fear 
and  expectation  among  the  masses  that  the  year  1000  would  witness  the 
advent  of  the  Lord,"  but  this  passed  away  with  the  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  was  revived  by  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists,  Mtlnzer  and  his  followers,  who  attempted  to  put 
down  all  temporal  sovereignty  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  were,  however,  vigorously  opposed  by  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  the  other  great  reformers,  and  their  military 
forces  were  defeated  and  crushed  and  their  leaders  slain  at  MUhlhausen 
in  1525  and  at  Mtlnster  in  1535.  Leading  symbols  of  the  Reformation 
period  strongly  condemn  Chiliasm,  e.g  ,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Belgic  Confession,  and  the  English  Confession  of  Edward  VI. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  well 
summarized  by  Dr.  Shedd  : 

"During  the  present  century.  Individual  minds  in  England  and 
America,  and  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  attempted  to  revive 
the  theory — in  some  instances  in  union  with  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
orthodoxy,  in  others  in  connection  with  an  uneducated  and  somewhat 
fanatical  pietism.  The  first  class  is  represented  by  Delitzsch  and  Au- 
berlen  in  Germany,  and  by  Cumming,  Elliott,  and  Bonar  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  second  class  by  the  so-called  Adventists  and  Millerites  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Millerite  movement,  started  in  1831  by  William  Miller,  an  Ameri- 
can, who  predicted  that  Christ's  Second  Coming  and  the  end  of  the 
world  would  take  place  in  1843,  receive4  what  was  practically  its  death- 
blow in  the  failure  of  the  prediction  to  meet  with  accomplishment  at 
the  appointed  time.  Substantially  the  same  classes  of  people  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  among  the  Adventists,  or  Second  Adventists,  of  the 
present  time,  including  a  considerable  number  of  immigrant  foreigners, 
e8i>ecially  Scandinavians.  Some  of  these  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  and  to  that  of  the  sleep  of  the  dead  until  the 
resurrection.  The  approach  of  the  twentieth  century  seems  to  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  Adventist  movement,  altho  it  has  not  changed 
the  character  or  quality  of  its  advocates. 

The  survey  thus  made  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modem,  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  already 
outlined,  has  always  been  the  Church  doctrine.  The  Chiliastic  views 
based  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  bearing  upon  the 
subject  have  never  been  generally  accepted.  The  facts,  as  summarized 
by  Dr.  Shedd  ('*  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  398),  are  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  Millenarianism  was  never  the  ecumenical  faith  of  the 
Church  and  never  entered  as  an  article  into  any  of  the  creeds. 

"2.  That  Millenarianism  has  been  the  opinion  of  individuals  and 
parties  only — some  of  whom  have  stood  in  agreement  with  the  Catholic 
&ith,  and  some  in  opposition  to  it." 
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SEASONS  FOR  THE  BEUEF  THAT  OOUST  HAY 
COKE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TWENTY  YEARS 

Br   ABTHUS  T.  FISBfiON,  D.D. 


'  b  thodif  of  Christ  nnrmt  hand  r 

11ii>  qoMtion  {■  attnetlng  nmoh  «ttattl<ni  ma  Uila  mwceatmy  begla^ 
and  wiae  men  m  wMoUng  for  tbo  mtmiiiig  rtar,  i^iich  ia  (he  b««ld  el 
ttiBiwwdawn. 

ImmliMiioe  la  a  word  used  for  tlie  union  of  the  certoiNty  <if  on  not 
teitt  tAcune«r([iintv<(/'it«tii7ie.  OnetextBafflces  toshaw  Lhat  Buch  immi- 
nence is,  in  the  Scripture,  characteriBtic  of  the  Lord's  return  ;  "Be  ye 
also  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  com- 
eth  "  (Uatt.  niv.  44).  Such  an  exhoruition  excludes  mere  argumenL 
The  certainty  of  the  event  \b  assured,  for  'the  Son  of  Man  coiceth  ;"  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  is  conceded,  for  it  is  "in  an  hour  that  ye  think 
not"  or  as  Terse  30  adds,  "of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man." 

In  a  broader  sea'te,  the  word  imminent  is  u.sed  to  express  ihe  idea 
that  the  erent  is  I'lnpendji;?— nigh  at  hand.  True,  it  may  be  unwise  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  very  "day  and  bonr,"  since  these  are  declared  to  lie 
among  the  dirine  secrets.  Yet  it  maybe  both  possible  and  proper  to 
obserre  carefully  the  signs  which  are  to  precede  or  accompany  Christ's 
reappearing,  and  even  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have  made  erroneom 
calculations  as  to  the  time  may  serve  only  to  narrow  the  circle  within 
which  the  truth  is  to  be  found.  We  shall  therefore  inquire  briefly 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  look  for  the  speedy  reappearing  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and.  without  committing  ouraelves  to  all  the  opiniona 
which  follow,  we  may  state  the  groands  on  which  such  conclusiona 
have  been  reached  by  many  devout  students  of  the  subject 

The  appeal  must,  of  course,  be  to  the  Holy  Oracles,  it  we  are  to  get 
any  safe  response.  Seven  signs  hinted  at  in  Ihe  Word  of  God  may  be 
selected,  as  prominent: 

<1)  A  widespread  witness  to  Chrisl,  with  (2)  a  widespread  decliM 
In  godliness.  (3)  A  marked  movement  among  the  Jews,  with  (4)  tlM 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  (G)  A  singularly  unresting  Mate  of  society, 
with  («)  a  daring  development  of  iniquity  and  (7)  a  confident  aenae  of 
false  security.     These  seven  indications  must  be  studied  in  tLe  li^t  ol 
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seveD  con^icnons  piaflBacf«  of  Scriptore.  such  as  Xau.  xxIt.,  Lake  xzi., 
Rom.  xi..  2  Tbt:S6.  ii.,  :;  Peter  iii..  t  Tim.  iiL.  Mod  Jode. 

It  may  be  weL  to  add  ihau  if  such  ooDcluBiazi  himg  upon  mnj  one  of 
these  signs  aiozie.  it  mi^i  be  more  tiun  doubtful :  bnt,  when  all  these 
tini  te.  they  serre  as  iar  safer  gnidcss :  as  a  cable  may  be  unbreakable,  any 
one  of  whose  separate  straiMis  wotild  easily  part  under  seTere  tension. 

Tho'jghtful  obseirers  of  events,  who  aie  at  ibe  same  lime  ptraveifal 
students  of  Scripture,  have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  manifold  and  re- 
markable preparation  for  the  ^  Parousia  ^  or  personal  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  existing  state  of  both  the  choich  and  the  world  seejus  to 
demand  His  coming  as  the  only  sc«lation  of  the  problems  of  prophecy 
and  of  history. 

The  present  drift  of  society  is  toward  aikirrAy.  h  drif^that  has  been 
peculiarly  rapid  during  the  last  qoarier-ceiitury.  Socialism,  commim- 
ism.  nihilism,  and  the  Lot  battle  between  capital  and  labor,  monopoly 
and  poverty,  are  the  dominant  facts  and  forces  in  this  war,  now  being 
waged,  with  increasing  violence  arid  desperateness,  against  all  govern- 
ment. There  is  also  a  strong  drift  in  the  church  toward  apostasif. 
Witness  the  advance  of  Romanism,  ritualism,  and  rationalism,  even  in 
Protestant  churches  and  communities.  In  society  at  large  there  is  a 
corresponding  advance  of  material isiu,  agnosticism,  and  intidelity  ;  and 
the  polite  disguises  of  science,  culture,  and  criticism  do  not  hide  tha 
true  features  and  forms  which  they  clothe,  but  can  not  conceal. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  the  trend  of  the  Jews  toward  national  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  colonization  of  Palestine  while  at  the  same  time  the  church 
is  fettered  by  secularism  on  the  one  hand  and  skepticism  on  the  other  T 
Side  by  side  with  these  signs  there  is  the  opening  of  the  world  to  the 
Grospel,  the  world-wide  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  over  four  hundred 
tongues,  the  network  of  missionary  societies  wrapping  the  globe,  and 
the  uprising  of  Christian  young  men  and  women  in  an  imparalleled  cru- 
sade of  missions.  All  these  are  like  fingers  all  pointing  in  one  direction 
— the  Sunrise  of  the  Ages. 

Many  other  Scriptures,  besides  those  already  cited,  startle  us  from  our 
apathy,  especially  when  we  compare  them.  Take,  for  example.  Matt. 
xiii.  and  Rev.  ii.-iii.  The  seven  parables  in  the  former  and  the  seven 
letters  to  the  churches  in  the  latter  appear  to  correspond  chronologically. 
In  Matthew,  the  last  scene  shows  the  dragnet —the  obvious  metaphor  for 
world-wide  evangelization.  In  the  Apocalypse,  tlie  last  rebuke  is  to 
Xoodt'cea— the  self-deceived  and  self -sufficient  church,  that  shuts  in 
worldliness  and  shuts  out  Christ.  When  in  history  did  those  two  condi- 
tions ever  meet  as  they  do  now?  On  one  hand  a  wealthy,  self-satisfied, 
lukewarm  Christianity,  and  on  the  other  a  casting  of  the  Gospel  net  into 
the  world  sea,  and  gathering  of  every  kind  of  fish  I  For  the  first  time  in 
this  gospel  age,  ecclesiastical  degeneracy  and  evangelLBtic  activity  curi- 
ously blending— fulfilling  before  our  eyes  our  Lord's  paradox— world- 
wide witness  side  by  side  with  love  waxing  cold  ! 

One  remark  may  be  added  as  to  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles." 
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Tbore  is  a  remarkable  conseiiHUB  (if  opinion  Uiat  il  is  (roiu  Nubuchut- 
nezzar— the  world  king  audliead  of  gold — that  tb«"  times  of  tbe gentiles" 
dat«.  His  time  wa*  about  800  B.C.  If  Uw  "aeveu  limea"  c*  mnn 
years,  of  Daii,  iv.  2a,  reprcseui,  us  is  snppoanl,  aeven  perioda  o(  SSO 
yetm  encb  (or  seYen  Umea  tnelre  moatlis  of  tLirty  year-dnfa).  then  tlw 
full  B«veii  timeB  from  Nebucliadnetaar  to  tlie  end  woul'l  bo  ^,Ga)  feara, 
and  reckoning  (rnmSOO  n.c.  Iliis  briiiSH  tis  to  1H20  a.i>..  or  ibcrekboata. 
These  3,5^  years  appear  to  be  divided  into  two  exactly  eiiiinl  periodi 
tf  IJOOyMts  Mch,or  "tartfanA  two  aMnOn,"ar*'ft  tiKM,tbM«nd 
tell  kUbw"  (to.,  dim  and  « IwUotthna  pnfbaUo  jMn>  (Bn'.  zl.  i, 
ti,  knd  zil.  M). 

At  to  the  fllltagnpoftln  l,9ai>div>  of  tte  bMr  ludf,  tlM  Uitok 


a  to  pirint  to  Ao  mbm  pnoin  p«to(U-aM  lalwnl  irf 
ttna  iTfng  Kniwiriian  botweon  IWO  ud  IMO,  tba'  oMMainl)'  irf  Ai 
amM  tliM  of  the  «ad  tMidtiag  from  tho  dillnillr  at  flxing  tbo  onet 
(faltooftlwbegliuilng.  But  It  U  lUa  o<n*«SBnoo  of  pcopbetio  and  U» 
torlo  Udm  at  m>im  point  wltfain  tton  to^  yews  nklch  hM  awafanri 
Muh  a  wldMvnad  inuraM  in  tbo  lumtBMM  of  ovr  £anl*a  eonii^ 
And,  anonlf ,  as  otu-  Lord  baa  taught  na.  If  it  behoona  n*  to  oImmib  iIn 
slgna  of  the  weather,  we  ihoald  not  be  indifterent  to  the  aigna  on  God*! 
greater  horizon,  vrhich  to  wauhful  aoula  indicate  tlie  approach  of  t)i« 
d^r  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  zvi.  1-3). 

Upon  the  ten  different  methods  of  compulation  referred  to  above,  il 
msj  be  well  to  expand  a  little,  withont  committing  oneaielf  to  the  posi- 
tions taken.  No  one,  however,  can  appreciate  tlie  argument,  wtuterer  \» 
its  worth,  who  does  not  understand  tjie  numeriaU  *)/ttem  which  mani- 
festly pervades  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  which  conslitntee  a  aort  of 
mathematical  framework  upon  which  the  whole  written  Kevelation  is 
constructed  ;  and  not  onl;  so,  but  this  same  numerical  structure  pervades 
also  all  the  works  of  God  in  Creation,  and  all  the  workings  of  Ood  in 
hnmao  biatory.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  IxiLauy,  biology,  theology,  all 
obey  one  mathematical  law,  and  it  must  be  a  prejudiced  mind  that  re- 
fuses  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the  spiral 
course  of  the  leaf-buds  on  the  trees,  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of 
crystals,  the  octaves  of  sound  and  of  color^these  and  many  other  opera- 
tions, forces  and  forms  of  nature  conform  to  strict  mathemaiicaJ  lawa. 
From  SiriuB  down  to  (he  invisible  atom  there  is  a  uniform  system,  and 
It  tells  of  the  one  T>esigner  and  Creator.  Once  let  this  fact  be  admitted 
and  it  becomes  no  novelty  to  us  to  find  evidences  of  similar  mathematical 
precision  in  the  periods  of  hintory.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
glance  at  the  various  positions  taken  by  devout  stodenls  of  history  and 
prophecy,  and  impartially  survey  the  outlook  from  their  points  of  view 

1.  Tbe  first  method  of  computation,  already  referred  to,  as  Gxing  the 
present  perioil  as  approximately  "the  time  of  theend"  is  known  as  -  the 
timesof  the  Gentiles,"  seven  times,  or  years,  each  consisting  of  3UD year- 
days,  or  a  sum-total  of  2,620  years.     Of  this  period.  Professor  Totteu,  o( 
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New  Haven,  following  the  lead  of  the  British  Chronological  Association, 
says : 

''Nabopolassar  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and,  by  thus  assuming 
the  crown  of  Babylon,  commenced  the  *  times  of  the  Grentiles. '  His 
accession  took  place  in  the  seventh  civil  (first  sacred)  month  of  the  year 
3377  A.M.  The  *  times  of  the  Gentiles*  therefore  ran  out  2,520  years 
thereafter,  or  in  March,  6897  a.m.  (a.d.  1899)." 

Thus  by  another  method  of  computing  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
arrives  at  the  present  period  as  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

''Joshua's  Long  Day  was  the  last  day  in  broad  prophetic  chronology 
which  is  to  be  wholly  counted  as  solar  time.  Since  that  day,  the  mil- 
lenaries have  been  ^  shortened  *  to  lunar  years.  The  sum  of  the  2,565^  -|- 
*  long  '  or  solar  years  up  to  that  day,  and  the  3,444f -f-  *  shortened  '  or 
lunar  years,  from  thence  to  the  vernal  equinox  of  1899  ad.,  is  exactly 
6,000,  and  accurately  terminates  the  sixth  millennary  since  creation." 

2.  Secondly,  the  Sabbatic  system,  impressed  on  the  whole  face  of 
Scripture  history,  affords,  as  many  think,  a  very  obvious  key  to  the  di- 
vine chronology.  This  Sabbatic  system  reaches  back  to  Eden  and  char- 
acterizes the  whole  annals  of  the  world.  There  was  first  consecrated  the 
seventh  day^  then  the  seventh  week^  then  the  seventh  month,  then  the 
seventh  year,  then  the  seventh  seven  of  years— introducing  the"  jubilee" 
— then  the  seventh  seventy  of  years,  the  Grand  Jubilee.  This  number 
7  X  ^0,  or  490,  appears  in  at  least  two  conspicuous  places,  I  Kings  vi.  1, 
where,  adding  the  ten  years  of  the  temple  building  to  the  480,  between 
the  exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  work,  we  have  490 ;  and,  in  Daniel 
ix.  24,  where  again  the  seven  sevens  reappear,  as  the  sacred  typical 
number,  between  the  exodus  from  the  captivity  and  the  building  of  the 
new  spiritual  temple  of  God  under  the  Messiah.  This  number  400  is 
doubly  a  type  of  completeness :  it  is  not  only  the  product  of  7  mul- 
tiplied by  70,  but  of  7  times  7  (49),  the  interval  from  jubilee  to  jubilee, 
multiplied  by  10 — another  sacred  number.  These  jubilee  periods  must 
be  obviously  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee first  appears.  And,  counting  the  exodus  from  2615  a.m.,  the  full 
seven  periods  of  490,  or  3,430  years,  would  bring  us  to  6946  a.m.,  or  some- 
where this  side  of  the  middle  of  the  next  century  as  its  extreme  limit ; 
and,  if  the  years  are  to  be  reckoned  by  the  prophetic-year  standard  of  360 
days  (twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days  each)  the  limit  would  be  some- 
where about  1898,  so  that  by  this  method  again  the  "  beginning  of  the 
end  "  has  already  come. 

3.  A  third  method  of  computation,  "  The  Millennial  Standard,"  is 
thought  to  point  to  the  same  approximate  terminus.  "One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  "  (2  Peter 
lii.  8).  This  is  regarded  by  many  as  another  not  very  obscure  hint  as 
to  God^s  chronology,  and  they  therefore  reason  that  the  predicted  millen- 
nium or  thousand  years  of  Sabbatic  rest,  crowning  the  six  millenniums 
of  a  world's  toil,  can  not  be  far  off. 

4.  The  fourth  method  of  computation  is  ^Hfie  historical."    Tbe  num- 
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ber  I.KOO  ("foriy-l*o  inoDth8,""a  time,  times,  aiid  half  &  time '^  In 
we  liave  Already  wteo.  conapicuous  IxiHi  in  Daniei  and  in  RcTclatiun. 

Those  who  accept  the  "biBtorical"  metbod  o(  intctpreting  ilie  Apoc- 
alypse lielieve  tbal  tbe  btiait  and  the  false  prophet  repnoent  die  fx^at] 
and  5Iohaiuiiiedaiuiiiii,  or  the  cnicllix  and  (hu  creaceot.  Tbe;  maintain 
that  it  la  a  curious  fact,  to  Kiy  Ihe  least,  tliat  both  tliete  systenu  d&lt 
from  the  period  betweea  006  and  ICiO  (the  decree  of  I^ocos  and  tbe  tim 
Hegira)  as  the  txrniinua  a  qto.  and.  adding  1,:^60,  ibey  reach  Agaiu4  br- 
mintMiuI  fuem  aomcwhere  betntteo  lB(i6  and  1B86  na  "the  he^oniiijjpl 
Ilie  end  "  of  Uieae  syateuiB.  its  world  powers  or  kingdoms. 

6.  A  fifth  mode  of  compulation  is  that  of  Ihe  "AntieJiriM  Period." 
The  uumljer,  (MMt,  <e  divinely  given  as  tiie  numbeT  of  ilie  laaUu  on) 
{i  dvn^or,  barapxof)  who  in  tfl  be  revealed  ill  tbe  last  n«ekof  yeftiB.  lliit 
niiniber.  ihuaiuseparably  liulced  withlbemanof  sin,  in  whom  personally 
all  the  AntichrlBllan  HygleiuB  of  history  are  to  "head  up,"  is  thought  If 
many  to  stand  for  the  period  of  tJie  race's  rebellion,  and  to  be  thp  njm- 
bolic  number  of  perpetual  nnresi  arid  iiicomplKisiiess.  There  is  a  shew 
ofreiwoninlhiB,  £orHWJls:iHi"-:'Mu>:.i.viTii,ii  ri,:,i  ,-s,.t  ,n.!.i...L>--tr"  i.iii 

this  number  660  gives  3,996,  the  grand  crisis— the  year  of  Christ's  birth, 
reckoninp  from  creation;  and  again,  reckoning  from  Abraham's  birth,  u 
father  of  ilie  faithful,  brings  us  to  the  heguming  of  this  century  u  a 
new  crisis  in  history. 

0.  A  sixth  road  by  which  tbe  same  terminus  Is  reached  is  the  "con- 
dition of  world-witneM"  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  Mark  ziii.  10).  ChriM 
distinctly  stated  that  tbe  Gospel  must  first  be  published  among  all  na- 
tions, and  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  would  come  the 
ENii.  With  no  little  force  many  argne  that  there  never  was  a  period  of 
such  world-wide  evangelism  as  dow.  Over  three  hundred  missionary 
societies  at  work,  about  twelve  thousand  missionary  workers,  and  nearly 
fifty  thousand  native  helpers,  engaged  ;  tbe  Bible  Iranalated  into  over 
four  hundred  tongues,  etc.,  and  "publislied  to  all  nations."  It  is  also 
very  noticeable  that  tbe  motto  of  the  present  "crusade  "  is  "The  evau- 
geluatlon  of  the  world  in  this  generation ! " 

7.  A  seventh  mode  of  computing  Is  that  of  the  Laodicean  luieuxmn- 
Bess,  By  a  comparison  ot  Matt.  xiii.  47-50  and  Rev.  iii.  14-1!2.  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  last  stale  of  tbe  "  ttn^dom, "  previous  to  the  end,  is  world- 
wide evangelism,  as  Indicated  by  tlie  dragnet ;  and  tbe  last  slste  o(  tbe 
chureh  is  duep-scated  apntby,  as  indicated  by  tbe  Laodicean  lukewarm- 
aesK.  And  those  who  hold  this  view  contend  that  both  conditions  are 
lococ^lst  asliie  end  draws  nigh.  Theypoint  us  to  tbe  startling  fact  that 
Rceer  liefure  baa  tbe  church  shown  signs  of  such  extensive  evMigeliiaiioQ 
on  llie  0]ie  hand,  and  bucIi  extensive  deterioration  ou  tbe  other.  Many 
regard  this  latter  as  the  "  falling  away,"  which  is  to  precede  tbe  end  (i 
Tbess.  ii.  S). 

B.  An  elKhib  road  seems  to  end  at  the  same  goal—It  is  the  detxtop- 
tnent  o/  anarchiam.     Tbe  hinis  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloninns, 
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2  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  contended,  all  agree  in  show- 
ing us  that,  as  the  end  approaches,  there  will  be  a  peculiarly  lawless 
spirit  prevailing — an  uprising  of  an  organized  resistance  to  all  authority 
in  church  and  state,  a  combination  of  forces  to  supplant  all  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  compel  men  to  limit 
even  trade  and  commerce  by  a  certain  "  mark,"  that  alone  authorizes  one 
to  **  buy  or  sell "  (Kev.  xiii.  16,  17).  Those  who  emphasize  this  as  a  sign 
of  tbe  end  point  triumphantly  to  the  recent  and  unprecedented  growth 
of  communism,  socialism,  and  nihilism ;  and  to  the  simultaneous 
growth  of  trades-unions  and  protective  organizations,  monopolies  and 
trusts,  which  restrict  all  trade  or  labor  to  their  "  mark." 

0.  The  ninth  argument  presented  for  the  near  approach  of  the  end  is 
Irredentism  or  the  drift  of  the  Jews  toward  Palestine,  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  their  national  life.  This  is,  as  the  advocates  of  this  view  con- 
tend, the  blossoming  of  the  fig-tree"  (Matt.  zziv.  32,  33),  which  marks 
the  end  as  '^near,  even  at  the  doors."  Certainly  there  is  something  very 
startling  in  the  modern  movement  known  as  '* Zionism,"  and  which  has 
developed  within  the  last  live  years,  summoning  these  great  conferences 
of  leading  Jews  to  the  European  capitals.  Never  before  has  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Israelites  had  such  a  revival  since  Christ  ascended. 

10.  The  tenth  line  of  argument  converges  at  the  same  point,  namely, 
the  Spirit's  withdrawal.  There  is  a  mysterious  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  7, 
where  we  are  told  that  there  is  some  great  Hinderer,  whose  presence 
prevents  the  final  outbreak  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  who  must  be 
withdrawn  before  the  end  of  lawlessness  can  come,  in  the  '<  reappearing 
of  the  Lord."  The  advocates  of  this  view  contend  that,  by  every  sign,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  shovni  to  have  withdrawn  or  to  be  withdrawing  from 
the  church  as  a  whole.  It  is  maintained  by  very  devout  souls  that 
there  is  left,  in  the  church  at  large,  neither  spiritual  worship,  spiritual 
faith,  spiritual  work,  nor  spiritual  life;  that  altho  these  all  exist,  they 
exist  in  a  few  elect  individuals,  and  not  in  the  church  as  a  body ;  and 
that,  especially  in  the  matter  of  administration — the  specific  office  of 
the  Spirit — He  is  displaced  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as  evinced  by 
the  worldly  men  and  maxims,  secular  oratory,  artistic  music,  worldly 
entertainments,  etc.,  which  everywhere  prevail. 

Whatever  grounds,  above  presented,  may  seem  untenable  or  unsafe, 
one  thing  seems  undeniable :  there  is  a  convergence  of  signs  upon  this  our 
daj/j  such  as  has  never  indicated  any  previous  period  as  the  probable 
time  of  the  end  For  example,  if  the  Hebrew  means  Rosh^  Russia,  and 
this  nation  is  thus  in  prophecy  indicated  as  the  "head  "  of  the  last  great 
movement  of  history  toward  world  empire,  how  like  a  fulfilment  are 
all  the  present  movements  of  that  empire — the  trans-Siberian  railway, 
the  encroachments  on  China,  etc.  !  And  if  universal  anarchy  is  to  be 
the  last  great  development  of  society,  when  was  there  a  time  when,  both 
in  church  and  state,  there  was  such  a  development  of  lawlessness 
(avofiia)? 

Upon  this  subject  we  can  no  longer,  within  these  narrow  limits,  ex- 
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pallftW.     Bui  il  ma;  at  least  atir  up  the  thoughtful  reader  to  indlTidittl 
search  into  the  aigiiB  of  the  Uiubb.     Wbat  are  the  iodications  above  tbe 
prophetic  and  historic  boriaou?     If  the  aigaa  of  the  coming  of  tbe  Son     ' 
ol  Han  Lire  indeed  to  be  seen,  it  may  well  incite  us  to  be  Muong  ih« 

watchers  who.  while  others  yet  sleep,  are  awake  and  looking  for  tha 
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